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CORIOLANU 85 


Vol. XII. 


—K— =vpwernauge) od 


0 Coxtol Auus. = This dt Sans dle to ane kin written 
in the year 100g: See An Attempt to aſcertain the order - Shak- LE 


; Jprare's plays, Vol. I. 


It comprehends a period of about four years, commencing with | 
| the ſeceſſion to the Mons Sacer in the year of Rome 262, and end- 


| ing with the death of Coriolanus, A. U. C. 266. MaLON E. 


The whole hiſtory is exactly followed; and many of the principal 


5 ſpeeches 2 0 moe from che Life of Coriolanus i in Plutarch. 


Por x. 


Prxsovs repreſented. 


Caius Marctus Conolanus, a noble Re. 
Cominſus ] Generals againſt the Volſcians, 
Menenius Agrippa, friend 10 Coriolanus. 5 

S 85 
- rare ag ding 1 ribunes of the People. 
Young Marcius, Son 10 Coriolanus. 5 

: :f Roman Herald. | 
Tullus Aufidius, General of the Volſcians. 
Lieutenant io Aufidius. 

Conſpirators with Aufidius. 

A Citizen of Antium. 

7 Wo Volſcian Guards. 99 


Volumnia, Mother to | Coriolanus, 
Virgilia, Wife to Coriolanus. 


Valeria, Friend to Virgilia. 


- Gentlewoman, attending Virgilia. 


Roman and Voi Sonatas Patric las, Al diles, 
 Lifors, Soldiers, Citizens, Meſſengers, Servants to” 
Aufidius, and other Attendants, 6 


SCENE, partly in Rome; and partly in the Ter- : 
rilories * the Volleians and Antiates. 


ACT I. SCENE I. 
Rome. | Wow Street. 


Enter a | Company of mutinous is e with laves, 
| 1 7 clubs, and other es hk 15 


. cn. Before we proceed any further, hear me 
ſpeak. TT 
Cir. Speak, ſpeak. | [ſeveral peaking at once. 


1. Er You are all reſoly'd rather to > die, than 
10 famiſn? . 


Cir. Reſoly'd, el ved. 


1. Cit. Firſt, you know, Caius Marcius i is chief 
enemy to the people. = : 


Cir. We know't, we know' t. 


1 Cit. Let us kill him, and we'll have corn 1 at 5,7 
our own price. Is't a verdict? ; 


Ctr. No more talking on't; let it be done: away, : 
away. 


2. Cir. One word, good citizens. 


I. Cir. We are accounted poor citizens ; the 
artet, god: | a authority ſurfeits on, would 


41 Cit. We are ccc poor citizens ; : the 2 iians, good :] | 


By 


35 CORIOLAN US. 


relieve us: If they would yield us but the ſuper- 
fluity, while it were wholeſome, we might gueſs, 
they relieved us humanely; but they think, we are 
too dear: the leanneſs that afflicts us, the object 
of our miſery, is as an inventory to particularize 
their abundance; our ſufferance is a gain to them. 
AAL et us revenge this with our pikes, ere we be- 


come rakes: for the gods know, I ſpeak this in 
hlunger for bread, not in thirſt for revenge. 


Good is here uſed in the mercantile ſenſe, So, 7. ouchſlone in Eaftward 
known go men, well monied,” Farmer, _ 
Again, in The Merchant of Venice: 5 
©. Antonio's a good man.“ MALON R. 


2 1 they think, we are ioo dear e] They think that the 
charge of maintaining us is more than we are worth. Jounson, 
Fe us revenge this with our pikes, ere ave become rakes:] It 
Was Shakſpeare's deſign to make this fellow quibble all the way. 
But time, who has done greater things, has here ſtifled a miſerable _ 
joke; which was then the ſame as if it had been now wrote, Let 
us now revenge this with forks, ere aue become rakes :; for piles then 

| ſignified the ſame as forks do now. So Jewel in his own tranſlation 
of his Apology, turns Chriſtianos ad furcas condemnare, to—To con- 


3 


demn Chriſtians to the pikes. But the Oxford editor, without FE 


| knowing any thing of this, has with great ſagacity found out the 
joke, and reads on his own authority, pitch-forks. WARBURTON. 


It is plain that, in our author's time, we had the proverb, as 
| lean as a rake. Of this proverb the original is obſcure. Rake now 
ſignifies a drfſo/ute man, a man worn out with diſeaſe and debauche- 
ry. But the ſignification is, I think, much more modern than the 
proverb. Rekel, in Iflandick, is ſaid to mean a cr-dog, and this 
was probably the firſt uſe among us of the word rake; as lean as 
à rake is, therefore, as lean as a dog too worthleſs to be fed. 
„ 3% - 25: FOUNSON. - 
It may be ſo: and yet I believe the proverb, as lan as à rake, 
owes its origin ſimply to the thin taper form of the inſtrument made 
_ uſe of by hay-makers, Chaucer has this ſimile in his deſcription _ 
of the clerk's horſe in the prologue to the Canterbury Talis, Mr. 
CCTV „ | 
As lene was his hors as is a rake,” 


CORIOLANUS. 7 


2. ne. Would you proceed eſpecially againſt 
| Caius Marcius? 


n. Againſt him firſt;  he' 8 a very dog to the © 
: commonalty. 


21. Cr. Conſider you what fervices he has done ” 
for his country? I 8 


I. Cie. Very well; and could be « content 1 to give 
kin good report for t. but that he pays Hingell 
with being proud. 


2. Cir. Nay, but feats not . 


1. Cir. I ſay unto you, what he hath done fa- 
mt. he did it to that end: though ſoft-con- | 
ſcienc'd men can be content to ſay, it was for his 
country, he did it to pleaſe his mother, and to be 
partly proud; which he 1 is, even to o the e of : 
his 2 LS 


2. Cir. What he cannot 4 in his nature, you „ 


account a vice in him: You muſt; in no way * | 
he 18 covetous. 


1. Cir. If [ muſt not, 1 need not be barren of 


5 Sk intradivces it in the ſecond book of his Faery Queen, 
Canto SES: | | 
Tod body lean and meagre a ends.” | 
As thin as a whipping-poſt, is another _ of the ſame kind. 3 
Stanyhurſt, in his tranſlation of the third book of 0 I 2 ' 
| deſcribing Achzmenides, ſays: | | 
q A meigre leane rale, &c. 8 | | | 
Ik̃hhis paſſage, however, ſeems to countenance Dr. Johnſon' „ 
ſuppoſition; as alſo does the following from Churchyard's T rage: | 
call Diſcuurſe of the haplelſe man's life, 1 593 : 
And though as /eane as rake in every rib,” STEEVENS. 


5 Cit, Againſt him firſt ; &c. ] This ſpeech is in the old play, as 
here, given to a body of the citizens ſpeaking at once. I velleve, 55 


it oy to be aſſigned to the firſt citizen, MaLonz. 
0. —— to the altitude ] So, in | King Henry VIII. 
e He' J traitor (o the height,” STEVENS, 


Ba 


the dialogue at t 


8 | 


CORIOLANUS, 


8 Wiens ; he hath faults, with 8 to tire in 5 
repetition. | Shouts within.] What ſhouts are theſe? | 
The other ſide o'the city is riſen: OP —.— we 
prating here? to the Capitol. FE, 


"Joie Come, come. 
1. Cir. Soft ; who comes here? 


Enter Mrnexros Acres. | 


wo G. Worthy Menenius Agrippa; one that : 
hath always loved the people. . 
1. Cir. He's one honeſt enough; Would, all 
; the reſt were fol Eo 
Mex. What EPI my countrymen, in hand ? 8 
5 Where go you Dy 
With bats and clubs? The matter? Speak, I pray ; 
— 7060. 
Ds 1 Our buſineſs" is not 6 to . * 
nate; they have had inkling, this fortnight, what 
we intend to do, which now we'll ſhow 'em in 


deeds. They ſay, poor ſuitors have ſtrong breaths ; : 
they ſhall know, we have ſtrong arms too. 


MEN. Why, maſters, my good friends, mine e ho- 1 
neſt einen, N 
5 Will you undo yourſelves? 


"2; Cir. We cannot, fir, we are undone already. 


M. I tell you, friends, moſt charitable care 
Have the patricians of you. For your wants, 
Your 5 in this dearth, you may as well 


1 Our buf bk xc. 4 This 1011 all the * plebelan 3 1 
in this ſcene are given in the old copy to the /econd citizen, But 
| 5 opening of the play ſhews that it muſt have 
been a miſtake, and that they ought to be attributed to the #/# 
citizen. T he ſecond 1 1s nike friendly: to Coriolanus. Maroxk. 


CORIOLANUS „ 


Strike at the heaven with your ſtaves, as lift them 
Againſt the Roman ſtate; whoſe courſe will on 


The way it takes, cracking ten thouſand Cre.” 


Of more ſtrong link aſunder, than can ever 
Appear in your impediment : For the dearth, 
The gods, not the patricians, make it; and 


Your knees to them, not arms, muſt help. Alack, 5 


Lou are tranſported by calamity 


Thither where more attends you; 0 you der 5 


The helms o' the ſtate, who care for you like fathers, 


When you curſe them as enemies. 


1. Cir, Care for us! True, indeed 5 1 
ne'er car'd for us yet. Suffer us to famiſh, and _ 
their ſtore-houſes cramm'd with grain; make edicts ; 
for uſury, to ſupport uſurers : repeal daily any 
wholeſome act eſtabliſhed againſt the rich; ane 
provide more piercing ſtatutes daily, to chain . 
and reſtrain the poor. If the wars eat us not up, 


they will; and there's all the love they bear u us. 
M v. Either you muſt | | 


Confeſs yourſelves wondrous 1 


Or be accus'd of folly. I ſhall tell you - 
A pretty tale; it may be, you have heard it; 


Bur, ſince it ſerves my purpoſe, I wall venture 
To ſcale t a little more.“ 


8 ten thouſand curbs | 

of more ftrong link aſunder, than can ever 

| Appear in your impediment :) So, in Othello 

L have made my way through more impediments 
750 © 'Than twenty times your * N LON E. 


. I avill venture 


_ diffuſe it among the reſt. 


A meaſure of wine ſpilt, f 18 callea— a cal pottle of wine” _ 
0 Decker: — of The Honef hn ha So, in 2 


| 7 ſcale t a little more.] To ſcale i 18 to 4 ere. The wind | is. 
: fill uſed in the North. The ſenſe of the old reading 1 is, Though _ 
ſome of you have heard the ſtory, I will ſpread it yet wider, and 5 
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„% CORIOLANUS. 


=. Cir. Well, PII hear i it, fir: yet you moſt not 
think to fob off our diſgrace with: a Inte: 7 but, ant 
pleaſe you, deliver. 


Mix. There was a time, when all the body” on 


„ |. , on 

- Rebell'd againſt the belly ; ; "chin accus'd it: — 
That only like a gulf it did remain 

I' the midſt o' the body, idle and mire, 
Still cupboarding the viand, never bearing : 
Like labour with the reſt; where the other inſtru- i 
: ments N 


5 ihr f . Knight 1 the Golden Shield, xc. a play pub- = 
by 1 in : | 
RE ab « The hugie heapes of cares that lodged in my minde, . 
* Are ſealed from their neſtling- place, and W * 
VVV 155 
| Are in Decker s Honeſt Whore, already quoted : 
7? —— Cut off his beard. | 
, 06 Fre, fye; idle, idle; he's no Frenchman, to from # at the loſs 
_ of a little ſeal” d hair.“ tn the North they ſay /cale the corn, i. e. 
ſcatter it: /ca/e the muck well, i. e. ſpread the dung well. The 
to foregoing inſtances are taken from Mr. Lambe's notes on the 
old metrical hiſtory of Floddon Field. 1 
Again, Holinſbed, Vol. II. p. 499, ſpeaking of the retreat of 38 
the Welchmen during the abſence o Richard II. ſays: E they 
would no longer abide, but /caled and departed away.” So again, 
p. 530: © — whereupon their troops /ca/ed, and fled their wales. 
In the learned Ruddiman's Gloſſary to Gawin Douglas's T ranſ- | 
lation of Virgil, the following account of the word is given. 
| Skail, ſhale, to ſcatter, to ſpread, perhaps from the Fr. eſcheveler, 


Ital. ſeapigliare; crines paſſos, ſeu ſparſos habere. All from the | 


Latin capillus. Thus eſcheveler, ſchevel, tail; but of a more 
general ſignification. See Vol. IV. p. 292, n. 2. rinnen | 


Theobald reads—fale it. Malox E. 


= TOE With a tale. 1 Diſgraces are 15595 injuries. . 
N Jonxsox. 
3 where the other infruments =] V. here for whereas. | 


_JonnsoNn, 
: We meet with the ſame expreſſion i in The Winter Lale, Vol. 
e il. „ e Me © 5:5: 

5c 0 M0. Rs vos feel, doing thus, and ſee withal. 

58 The inframent that . ” Matoxs. 


CORIOLANUS. 11 


Did ſee, and hear, deviſe, nfiruct, walk, feel, 
And, mutually participate,* did miniſter L 


. Unto the appetite and affection common 
. Of the whole body. The belly anſwered, — 


1. Cir, Well, fir, what anſwer made the belly? 


Mx. Sir, I ſhall tell you. With a kind of ſmile, 0 
Which ne' er came from the lungs, but even thus, 
( For, look you, I may make the belly ſmile,” : 
As well as ſpeak, ) it tauntingly reply'd_ „ 
Io the diſcontented members, the mutinous parts 
That envy'd his receipt; even ſo moſt fitly 5 
As you malign our ſenators, for wand] 
: THREF arc not Fuck as you." 


1 Your belly” 8 e What! 
The 8 head, the vigilant eye, - 
Ihe counſellor heart, the arm our ſoldier, 


Our ſteed the leg, the tongue our trumpeter, 


With other muniments and petty helps 
In this our fabrick, if that — 


Mex. 5 5 : What then?— 


EY — e Here means participant or participating. | 
|  Matoxs, 

WS Which neer came from the ok ] With a ſmile not in dicating 

| ee but contempt. JIoHN SNN. 5 

| I may make the belly ſmile,] “ And ſo the belly, all this 

2 „ laughed at their folly, and ſayed,” &c. North's 

| Tranſlation of Plutarch, p. 240, edit. 1579. MI LON E. 

— even ſo moſt fitly —— | 1. e. exactly. WARBURTON. | 
8 = are not ſuch as you. | 1 ſuppoſe we ſhould read—T hey are 
not as you, So, in St. Luke, xviii. 11. * God, I thank thee, I am 
not as this publican.“ The e feb, 9 85 diſorders the mea- 


7 


= ſure. STEEVENS, 


9 The counſellor brane} The heart was  anciently efteemed the 
ſeat of prudence. Homo cordatus is a prudent. man. JOA NSON, 


The heart was conſidered by Shak {peare as the feat of the under 
Pandig. | See the next note. Mares b. | 


7 


12 CORIOLANUS. 


: *Fore me, this fellow ſpeaks! —what then? what = 


then? 
1. Cur. Should by the cormorant belly be 1 re- 2 
| ſtrain'd, e 
Who is the link o the body,— „„ e 
Mv. e e well, what then?” 
I, Cr. The former agents, if they did —.— 
plain. 
Pa What could the belly anſwer? . 
me OS IVVill tell you; 


If you'll beſtow a ſmall ( of what you have little, 
Patience, a while, you'll hear the ard 8 anſwer. . 


1. Cir. You are ©ong about it. 0 
| Min, Note me this: good friend; RD 
” Your moſt grave belly was deliberate, _ 
Dot rath like his accuſers, and thus anſwer'd. 
Tru is it, my incorporate friends, quoth he, 
That I receive the general food al frft, 
| Which you do live upon: and fit it is; 
Becauſe I am the fiore-houſe, and the ſhop _ 
Of the whole body: But if you do remember, 
I. ſend. it through the rivers of your blood, „ 
5 Eves to the court, the ur 10 the ou: 0 the brain; » 


1 j 70 1 hats PR 3 EY { to me a very languid 5 
5 e 1 believe) we ſhould read, with the omiſſion of a par- 
ticle: | 
i Even to the court, PS heart, 70 the feat, the brain. 
Ille uſes /ear for throne, the royal ſeat, which the firſt editors pro- | 
bably not apprehending, corrupted the N 1 is thus uſed 1 in 
Richard H. Act III. ſe. iv: 

„ diſtaff-women manage ruſty bills 

Againſt thy /ear.” | 
oy ſhould be obſerved too, that one of the Citizens had 1 juſt before EL 
_ characteriſed theſe principal parts of the human tabrick * fiilap 
- metaphors : | 

Z „ The kingly- crowned 1 the vigilant eye, 

% The e ane. LF RWHITT. 


paſſe 
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And, Hoh the cranks and offices of man, 

The frongeſt Nerves, and ſmall inferior deins, 
From me receive that natural competency 
 Whereby they live: And though that all at once, 1 
8 . — good Jr, (this att the — mark 8 


| ane 


1 ns too great reſpect for even the conjetiures of my y reſpettable 


and very judicious friend, to ſuppreſs his note, though it appears 


to me erroneous. In the preſent inſtance I have not the ſmalleſt _ 
doubt, being clearly of opinion that the text is right. Brain is 
here uſed for reaſon or underſtanding. Shakſpeare ſeems to have 
had Camden as well as Plutarch before him; the former of whom 

| has told a ſimilar ſtory in his Remains, 1605, and has likewiſe made 

the heart the feat of the brain, or underſtanding : © Hereupon they 
all agreed to pine away their laſie and publike enemy. One day | 
9 over, the ſecond followed very tedious, but the third day 

was fo grievous to them, that they called a common counſel, The 


eyes waxed dimme, the feete could not ſupport the body, the armes : 


wWaxed lazie, the tongue faltered, and could not lay open the mat- 
ter. Therefore they all with one accord deſired the advice of the 
heart, There REas0N laid open before them,” &c. Remains, p. 
10g. See An Attempt to aſcertain the order of Shakſpear:”s plays, 
Vol. I. in which a circumſtance is noticed, that ſhews our author Sos 

had read Camden as well as Plutarch. | - 

lo agree, however, entirely with Mr. Tyrwhitt, in thinking chat 4” 

eat means here the royal ſeat, the throne, The ſeat of the brain, is 

put in oppoſition with zhe heart, and is deſcriptive of it. I ſend 

it, (fays the belly,) through the blood, even to the royal refidence, 


the heart, in which the kingly-crowned TOY f ts en- 
throued, | 


So, in King Henry 1. P. nn: | 
56 The rightful heir to England's royal 3 5 = 
In like manner in T: welfth Night, our author has erefied the 7: 
throne of love in the heart: | 
It gives a very echo to the feat 5 
TO  & Where love is throxed. 
| Again, in Othello: | 
__« Yieldup, O love, thy crown 7 3 1 N 
See alſo a paſſage in King Henry V. where ſeat is uſed in the 5 
ſame ſenſe as here; Vol. IX. p. 299, n. 9. MATONE. | 


EM: the cranks and offices of man,] Cranks are the meandrous 
ducts of the human body STEEVENS, : 


1 CORIOLANUS. 


8 Cir. Ay, fir; well, well. 


Mx. . 7. hough all at once e cannot : 
Fes what J do deliver out to each; | 


227 I can make my audit up, that all 


From me do back receive the flower of oh." 
And leave me but the bran. What ſay you to't! 1 


1. Cir, It was an anſwer: How apply you this? 


| " Max. The ſenators of Rome are this good belly, 

And you the mutinous members: For examine 
Their counſels, and their cares; get. thing 135 
- rightly, 9 
5 Touching the weal o' the common; you ſhall find, 
No publick benefit, which you receive, _ 
But it proceeds, or comes, from them to you, 

And no way from yourſelves. What do 1 think? . 
0 You, the great toe of this aſſembly ?— OD 


1. Cir, I the great toe? Why the £ great toe? 
Mu v. For that being one o' the loweſt, baſeſt, 


- pooreſt, 

of this moſt wiſe rebellion, thou go'ſt foremoſt + 
Thou raſcal, that art worſt in blood, to run 
Lead' ſt firſt, to win n ſome W 


| 0. * CE are 3 So, in V, ents as 1 
| « He cranks and ers wit: a thouſand doubles.” 
: N ALONE, 
N on 3 this art t aworft in « blond, 0 n | 
Lead ft firſt, to vin fome vantage] I think, we may better | 

read, by an eaſy change, | | 

Pon raſcal that art ae in Bhd, 70 ruin 
Lead iſt fiſt, to win & c. 5 
Thou that art the meaneſt by birth, art the ten to ; had thy | 
| fellows to ruin, in hope of ſome advantage. The meaning, how- 
ever, is perhaps only this, Thou that art a hound, or running dog 


of the loweſt breed, lead ſt the 8 when any thing i is to be got- 4: 


ten. JOHNSON, 


Worſt in bload may be the true reading. 10 King Henry FI. P. 1: 
| If we be Ungliſh deer, be then iz blood,” 
I. e. high ſpirits, in vigour, 5a 


CORIOLANUS. tn; 


N But make you ready your ſtiff bats and clubs ; ; 
Rome and her rats are at the point of battle, _ 
The o one ſide muſt have bale. '—Hall, noble Mar- 


cius! ; 
Euter Calus Mancrvs, 5 


Mas. Thanks. —What' $ the matter, you diſſen- 
tious rogues, _ : 
| That rubbing the . itch 610 your opinion, 
Make yourleives ſcabs ? 


5 Agi, in 1. play of bees, Act IV. fe. v. But when | 
| they ſhall ſee his creſt up again, and the man 7» Good, & 
Mr. M. Maſon judiciouſly obſerves that Gd, in all theſe paſ- f 

ſages, is applied to deer, for a lean deer is called a raſcal; 5 88 5 


wwoyrſt in blood,“ is /eaff in vigour. Srrkyxs. 


Both raſcal and in blood are terms of the foreſt. Raſcal meant a 15 
lean deer, and is here uſed equivocally. The phraſe i» blood has 
been proved in a former note to be a phraſe of the foreſt. Sce 
Vol. IX. p. 620, n. 2. 0 
Our author ſeldom is careful that his n ſhould er 1 
on both ſides. He ſeems to mean here, thou, worthleſs ſcoundrel, 
_ though, like a deer not in blood, thou art in the worſt condition =» 
for running of all the herd of plebeians, takeſt the lead in this tu- 
mult, in order to obtain ſome private advantage to yourſelf, What 
advantage the foremoſt of a herd of deer could obtain, is not eaſy 
to point out, nor did Shakſpeare, I believe, conſider. Perhaps 
indeed he only uſes raſcal in its ordinary, ſenſe. So nn 8 
From raſcals worſe than they“ | 
Dr. Johnſon' s interpretation appears to me inadmiſibie : as the 
term, though it is applicable both in its original and metaphorical 
| ſenſe to a man, cannot, I think, be applied to a dog; nor have 1 


found any inſtance of the term iz blood being applied to the canine 
| ſpecies. Malone 


4 The one fide muſt have bale. Bal. is an old Saxon word, „ for 
mt iſery or calamity : 


Fo, F or light ſhe hated as the deadly bale.” 5 
Openſer's Faery Br, 7 
Mr. M. Maſon da that 60 bale: as well as . * 5 
. pojon in Shakſpeare's days. STEEVENS. . | 


This word was antiquated in Shakſpeare's time, being marked | 
as obſolete * — , In his Engl, i/h Expoſe ior, 1616, MALOX r. 


N 


8 CORIOLANUS. 


1. G... We have ever your 550 word. 


Max. He that will give good words to tree, will 
fatter 


| Beneath abborring. —What would you have, you = 


Curs, 


That like nor peace, nor war? the one affrights you, 
The other makes you proud. He that truſts to you, 4 
Where he ſhould find you lions, finds you hares; 
| Where foxes, geeſe: You are no Cr, =__ 

Than is the coal of fire upon the ice, 
Or hailſtone in the ſun. Your virtue is, 
Io make him worthy, whoſe offence ſubdues him, 

And curſe that Juſtice did! =, "Who ads — 49 


neſs, 


8 Deferves: your hate: and your r affections « are 
A fick man's appetite, who defires moſt that” 
Which would increaſe his evil. He that depends 
Upon your favours, ſwims with fins of led. 

1 And hews down oaks with ruſhes. Hang ye! Truſt = 


ye? - 


With every minute you FR change a mad 
And call him noble, that was now your hate, 
Him vile, that was your garland.” What' 3 te 


matter, 


85 That i in theſe ſeveral places of the city 
You cry againſt the noble ſenate, who, 
oy, Under the gods, "Ry you in aw ve, which elſe 


5 That like nor peace, nor War dhe 60s e you, 
The other makes you proud. ] Coriolanus does not uſe theſe t two 


5 aden gen conſequentially, but firſt reproaches them with unſteadineſs, 


then with their other occaſional vices. Jou NSON. 
Your virtue is, 


To make him wwarthy, . offence Jubdues Ra 5 8 
And curſe that juſtice did it.] i. e. Your virtue is to 1 well 5 


of him whom his own offences have ſubjected to juſtice; and to rail 
Bt thoſe laws * which * whom FO praiſe w was puniſhed, 


8 een, 
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: Would feed on one another ?—What' 8 their ſeek- 


mM {0 
Mex. For corn at their 0 own 1 rates; whereof, they 
TT „„ 
The city 18 well ſtor'd. 
MK Hang em! They 1 


They'll ſit by the the, and preſume to know 
What's done i' the Capitol : who's like to riſe, : 
Who thrives, and who declines : [bs fide factions, and = 
- give out "| : 

: Conjectural marriages ; waking parties firong, | 
—_ feebling ſuch as ſtand not in their liking, _ 

Below their Todbled ſhoes. They lay, mere” $ + mas | 

_ enough? 8 


1 Would t the nobility lay aſide their ruth, ' 


And let me uſe my ſword, I'd make a quarry 
D With thouſands" of — ee, d as gn 


nd : What s r FIRE Cs Seeling i is here uſed e — 
The anſwer is, Their ſeeking, or uit, 05 uſe the I of 


1 the time.) is for corn,” Maron x. . 


125 ewho's like to riſe, V „„ 
| | Who thrives, and whos e ] The als thri wer, 
which deſtroy the metre, appear to be an evident and taſteleſs in- 
; terpolation. They are omitted by Sir T. Hanmer, STEzvexs. 


9 —— their ruth, ] i. e. their pity, compaſſion. Fairfax and 
Spenſer often uſe the word, Hence the dae eee, which 8 
1s 1 current, SrREVENVs. | | 


I'd make a quarry | 
In thouſands = ] Why a a quarry ? ?I finals; not 5 | 
he would pile them ſquare, but becauſe he would give them for 
carrion to the birds of prey. Joh Nos NM. | 
30. in The Miracles of Maſes, by Drayton< 
And like a quarry caſt them on the land.“ 
See Vol. VII. p. 540, n. 7. STBEVENS. 5 5 
The word guarry occurs in Macbeth, where Roſs fs to daf , 5 
4 to ſtate the manner, 55 


Were on the quarry of theſe murder d deer 
To add the Vea of you. | 
C 


Vor. XII. 


18 CORIOLANUS. 


: As 1 could pick my lance.” 


Mex. Nay, theſe are almoſt thoroughly peri 
ded; 


| For though abundantly they lack diſcivtion;- 


Yet are they paſſing cow mip 62 But, 1 beſcech you | 
a What fays the other troop 7. -- = 


„„ They are diffolv d: Hang 1. - 
Z They ſaid, they were an-hungry ; ; gd forth Pro- | 


"verbs « pans - 


That, nger broke ſtone walls; that, dogs muſt 2 
eat; 


That, meat was made for mouths; that, the gods 
8 ſent not 


In a note on ; this laſt beige, Steeve ens aſſerts, that quarry " meds 
ame purſued or killed, and ſupports that opinion by a paſſage in 
: Maſſinger' s Guardian; and from thence I ſuppoſe the word Was 
5 uſed to expreſs a heap of ſlaughtered perſons. 5 
In the concluding ſcene of 3 when Fortinbras ſees fon many 
| ying dead, he ſays _ | | 
This quarry cries, on havoc! * | 
” and in the laſt ſcene of 4 V, ife for a Month, Valerio, i in aeſcring 
his own fictitious battle with the Turks, ſays g ; 2 
„I {aw the child of honour, for he was young, 
Deal ſuch an alms among the ſpiteful Pagans, 
« And round about his reach, invade the Turks, 
6 He had intrench'd himſelf 1 in 1 his dead grarries. Mo | 
M. Maso. 
Bullokar! in bis Bagh 72 Expoſe tor, $VO. 1 61 6, ſays that a quarry 
among hunters ſignifieth the reward given to hounds after they have 
hunted, or the veniſon which is tes by hunting.“ This ſufti- 


_ cxntly explains the word of Coriolanus. MaLoxs. 


pick my /ance.] And fo the word [pitch] is Rill pro- | 
| nounced j in Staffordſhire, where they ſay—picke me ſuch a thing, 


that is, pitch or throw any thing that the demander wants. TOLLE T. 
So, in Au Account of auntient cuſtomes and gamer, Kc. Mts, FA. 

NEG 2957s fol. I Os * | 
; To wreſtle, lay at ftrole-ball, [ſtool- ball] or to runne, | 
NE fiche the barre, or to ſhoot of a gun,” | 
The word is again uſed in King Henry VIII. with only a fig ht 


variation in the ſpelling : “ I'll peck you o'er the pales elſe.“ Se 
| Vol. XI. p. * is Jo Marton. 8 | 
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7 Coen for the rich men only — With theſe ſhreds : 
i They vented their complainings; ; which r an- 

3 ſwer'd, 85 
And a petition granted them, a range one, 

( To break the heart of generoſity, — — . 

c And make bold . look pale, ) they threw their 25 
. „„ 

As they would hang them on the horns 0 he moon, 
Shouting their emulation. 


MEN. 5 What i IS 3 thaw? 


Mak. Five tribunes, to defend their vulgar Wil _ 
doms, 


. Of their own choice: "Dae 8 Junius Brutus, 


5 c 22 


Sicinius Velutus, and I know not—'s death! 
The rabble ſhould have firſt unroof*d the city,” 
Ee ſo prevall* d with me: it will i in | time. 


3 . heart of * To give the final blow t to the EL 
nobles. Generofity is high birth, Jonnson, _ 
So, in Meaſure for Mare: ns ER 
Ihe generous and graveſt citizens —. 
See Vol. IV. p. 354, n. 5. STEEVENS. 
3 


N them on. the horns 00 ' the mom, ] So, i in e and 5 


0 Let me lodge Lichas on the horns o' the moon.” | 

. 8 . 
5 Ces their emulation] Fach of them bringt to thour louder 
| than the reſt, Marone. 


Emulation, in the preſent h 1 1 ſi 1 ade N | 


Ing their emulation, _ mean, exprelſing the triumph of their faction 


by ſhouts, 


| Emulation, 1n our 3 is ſometimes uſed in an 3 98 
985 ſenſe, and not to imply an honeſt conteſt for benden iour excellence. | 
7 Thus in King Henry VJ. P. I: 


00 the truſt of England” 's nr 

= « Keep off aloof with worthleſs emulation.” 
: Again, i in Troilus and Crefſidas 
4 While emulation in the army crept.” 

i. e. faction. SrEEVENS. 


3 8 . unroof'd the 610, Old cer. Correctod by | 
Mr. Rowe, MaLoxs, = | 
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Win upon power, and throw forth greater themes | 
For inſurrection” 8 — 
A 1 is ; ſtrange. 
Max. Go, get you home, you I 1 


Enter a Meſſenger. 
Muu. Where s Caius Marcius ? 


Miz. Here: What's thi matter? 
Mus. The news is, fir, the Volces are in arms. 


MaR. Iam glad on't ; "en we ſhall have means 
to vent -..-- my 
Our muſty ſuperfluity ;—See, o our beſt elders. 1 5 


Filer Couixius, Trivs Lins: od: other 
Senators; e BruTvs, and Sicixrus VE 
roros. 5 . 


* Sex. Marcius, tis ; true, that you have hel | 
told us; 
The Volces are in arms. 5 
VV They have a leader, | 
Tullus Aufidius, that will put you Wt; 
I fin in envying his nobility : 
And were J any thing but what Iam, 
© 1 would wiſh me only he. 


„% ᷑ œꝶ—M wd have fought together: 


Mar. Were half to half the world by the ear, 
and he 


6 e or alia s arguing. 1 For infurgens to debate upon. | 
5 Maroxx. 
: 5 — tis true, that you have lately told us; 

The Volces are in arms. | Coriolanus had been jult told himſelf 5 
oy that the Volces were in arms, The meaning is, The intelligence | 
which you gave us ene little time ago of the deft ig E. the Faces is 
now verſed; wy are in arms. Jonnion, ; | 
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| Upon 1 my party, 7d revolt, to make 
Only my wars with him: he i is a hon 
That I am proud to hunt, 
in Then, worthy Marcius, : 
Attend upon Cominius to theſe wars. + 


Com. Tt is your former PRO - e 
MAE. „% were gl Sir, it is; 
And J am conſtant. ritus Lartius, thou | 


5 Shalt ſee me once more ſtrike at Tullus' face: 2 
55 What, art thou ſtiff? ſtand? ſt out? * | 


VVV e No, Caius Marcius; i 
1 5 Tl lean upon one crutch, and fight with the other, 55 
5 Ere ſtay behind this buſineſs. 5 


5 Mex. . 0, true bed ” 
1. BN, Your company to the Capitol; where, I 5 
Ts know, ts 
. Our greateſt friends attend us. 
%%% ̃ Lead you o on: — 

Follow, Cem we l follow you ; "= 
5 8 worthy you e 


Cour. „„ Noble A 1 
1. SEX. Hence! To your homes, be gone. 5 
[To the Citizens. 
TTY — Nay, let them follow: 
: The Volces have much corn ; take theſe r rats thither, 5 


nM 3 1. e. immoveable 3 in my reſolution. So, 1 in 
Tali er | 
But I am . as the northern lar.” ' Sranvent. 


= Right worthy you * ] You being * worthy of yu 


by dence. MaLoNE. 


Mr. M. Maſon would 8 priority. . 5 


Noble Lartius !] Old Copy Martius. Corrected by Mr. T heo- 
bald. I am not ſure that the emendation is neceſſary. Perhaps 
Lartius1 in the ater part of the preceding your: addreſſes Marcius. 


. 


Maren. ob, 


2 _CORIOLANUS. 


To gnaw their garners —Worſhipful mutineers, 


Your valour puts well forth: pray, follow. 


: C9 Senators, Co. Mak. ks and Mexzx. 
Citizens fleal away. 


Sic. Was ever man ſo proud as is this Marcius 2 
BRL. He has no equal. N 


b Sic. When we were choſen tribunes for che peo- 15 
| ple _ 
: Sa Mark d you his lip and e eyes? 2 
„ e "Ay; but his taunts. 


| Bro. Being mov'd, he will not PTY to uu. 3 the : 
SID gods. IE ; | 


Sie. Be-mock the modeſt moon. . 
Bu. The preſent wars devour him: he is ; grown. 


| Too proud to be o valiant.“ | 


2. 7 our EA VI Puts _ FRY -] That i is, You. have i in this mu- 
tiny ſhown fair bloſſoms of valour. Joux: NSON. 
So, in King Henry VIII: © 
2 To-day he puts forth . 
25 Thks tender leaves of hope, to-morrow bloſſoms,” Kc. 
MaAlLox x. 


=] To fler, to gil. 5 80 Falſtaff uſes the 


70 Fe 


noun, "when he ſays, every man has a gird at me, JOHNSON. 


Again, in The Taming of a be 
I thank thee for that gird, good Tranio.” | 
- Many inſtances of the uſe of this word, might be added. 


*  STEEVENS. 
To ind. 4 as an anonymous correſpondent obſerves to me, in 


| ſome parts of England means 70 pr/o vehemently. So, when a ram 
puſhes at any thing with his head, they ſay he girds at it.“ To 
_ gird likewiſe ſignified, to pluck or twinge. Hence veobably it 


was metaphorically uſed in the ſenſe of to taunt, or annoy by a 


ſtrole of ſarcaſm. Cotgrave makes . 75 and ge, TR = 
mous. MaLoNE. 


4 The preſent wars devine uu he is grown 


Tos proud to be jo valiant, ] Mr. Theobald "RY Thici is eure | 


| expreſſed, but that he poer's meaning mult certainly be, that Marcius 


is fa con ries 75 and # elate aba che . rations of bis ou 1 valour, chas 
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Hic. e I Such a nature, 
Tickled with good 858000 diſdains the ſhadow | 
Which he treads on at noon: But I do wonder, 


His inſolence can brook to be commanded 


Under Cominius. 


. Fame, at the which he aims,— 
In whom already he is well grac'd, - cannot 
Better be held, nor more attain'd, than by 

A place below the firſt: for what miſcarries 


: Shall be the general's fault, though he perform | 


To the utmoſt of a man; and giddy cenſ u re 


| he is eaton 1 rh eie Kc. 3 to this critick then, we 

muſt conclude, that when Shakſpeare had a mind to ſay, 4 mar 

_ avas eaten us with pride, he was ſo great a blunderer in expreſſion, 
as to ſay, Hz was eaten up with war, But our poet wrote at ano- 
ther rate, and the blunder is his critick's. J. he preſent avars devour 
him, is an imprecation, and ſhould be ſo pointed. As much as to 
ſay, May he fall in thoſe wars! The reaſon of the curſe is ſubjoin- _ 
ed, for (fays the ſpeaker) having ſo much pride with ſo much va- 

8 four, his lite. with increaſe of honours, 1s e to the repub- 


lick, Wars UR TON, 


I am by no means . that Dr. 8 8 Fan dee, 
or explanation, is right. The ſenſe may be, that zhe preſent wars 
 aunihilate his gentler. gualities, To eat up, and conſequently to 
devour, has this meaning. So, in the ſecond part of King Henry 


43, AQTY., $6; rt 


«© But thou [the crown] moſt fine, moſt honour'd, moſt 


_ renown'd, 


66 Haſt eat thy bearer up.” 
: gs | 


ſuch as not to deſerve the accompanyment of ſo much valour. 


 STEEVENS. 
1 concur wich Mr. Steevens. The preſeut wars, Shakſpeare 7 
uſes to expreſs the pride of Coriolanus grounded on his military 
proweſs; which kind of pride Brutus ſays devonrs him, | * in 


Y; roilus and Crefſida, Act II. ſc. iii: 
| Ele that's proud, te up himſelf,” 


Perhaps the meaning of the latter member of the ſentence i is. 


46 he 18 e too Proud 1 being ſo valiant, zo be endured.” 


Ca 


To be eat ww; with a is ſtill a Phraſe i in common 1 and vulgar | 


Hie is grown #99 proud 70 be fo alien. may Gen, his pride is | 


MALONE:. 


ae ae bite 
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Will then cry out of Marcius, O if he 
Had borne the buſt * 


e Beſides, if hinge go well, 
Opinion, that ſo ſticks on Marcius, ſhall - 
Of his demerits rob W 


JJ. Come; 

: Half all Cominius' honours are to Marcius, . 

85 Though Marcius earn d them not; and all his 
| | 

To Marcius ſhall be honours though, indeed, 

In aught he merit not. 


ie Let's hence, i hear 

| How the deſpatch i is made and in what faſhion, 
More than his ſingularity,“ he goes 
= Upon this preſent action. 7 


Bro. N Let' s along. 3 Rn 


5 of 550 3 rob 6 Comal ] Merits . Demerits had ; anci- 
5 ently the ſame meaning: So, in Ozhells : | 

0 e and my demerits 
„ May ſpeak,” „ | | 
Again, i in Stowe's Chronicle, cardinal Wolley hn to his "I 
vants, — I have not promoted, preferred, and advanced you 
all according to your demerits. Again, in P. Holland's tranſlation 
of Pliny's Epiſtle to J. Veſpaſian, 1600: — his demerit had been 

5 the greater to have continued his ſtory.”” STrevexns, | 


Again, 1 in Hall's Chronicle, Henry VI. fol. 60. — this noble : 


5 ; prince, for his demerits called the good duke of Glouceſter, — 


Maroxk. 
le thaw bis 1 Kc. We will learn what he is to 


1 do, beſides going himſelf; what are his en and what f is his N 8 


e Joh NSN. 


Perhaps, the word /ingularity dane a fircafis on Stiele, 
and the ſpeaker means to ſay after what faſhion, beſde that iͥn 
which his own ſingularity of diſp:fition inveſts him, he goes into the 


field. So, in Twelfth-Night c 5 Put my ſelf 1 into the trick of f * 5 
larig. W 0 


8 c E N E 11. 
Corioli 7 bo Senate-Honſe 


| Enter TouLvs Avi plus, and cerlain Senators. 


3 Sex. So, your opinion is, Aufidius, 
That they of Rome are enter'd i in our counſels, 
: And know how we proceed. 


„ 1 AEM 6.00 not yours? EY 
5 What ever hath bk thought on 7 in this ſtate, 
That could be brought to bodily act ere Rome 
Had circumvention? *Tis not four days gone, 
Since JI heard thence; theſe are the words : : I think, 


I have the letter here; yes, here it is: [reads. Y 


They have preſs'd a power," but it is not known 
| Whether for eaſt, or weſt : The dearth is great ; 

The people mutinous : and it is rumour 4. 

Cominiun, Marcius 3 INE: od 5 5 


7 — - hath FX PRs on 
85 * the Jecond folio. STEEVENS. 


715 not four days gone,] i. e. four days . 


9 75 hey es preſs d a power, ] Thus the modern editors. The 


old copy reads They have preft a power; which may ſignify have 


a power ready; from pret. Fr. So, in 7. he Merchant La Venice: 
And ] am preſt unto it.“ 
See note on this paſſage Act I. ſc. i. Srarvr ns. =, 


The ſpelling of the old copy proves nothing, for 8 ow : 


- generally ſo pelt in Shakſpeare's time: ſo diftreft, bleſt, &c. 


elieve preſs'd in its uſual ſenſe is right. It appears to have Whey 


uſed in Shakſpeare's time in the ſenſe of impre/s'd. So, in Plutarch's 


life of Coriolanus, tranſlated by Sir T. North, 1579: © the | 
common people—would not appeare when the conſuls called their 


names by a bill, to preſs them for che v warres. Again, in King 
Hen VI. P. III: | 


6 From London by the king v was «I ve forth, ih 


Maron. : 


oy on copy—beze 0 orrectel | 


8 | 


6% CORIOLANUS. 


( Who is of Rome worſe hated this of you, ) 
And Titus Lartius, a moſt valiant Roman, 


Theſe three lead on this preparation 


Whither tis bent : moſt 5 11⁸ e * 


. Confder of it. 


1. Sev. Our: army” s in the field : 

5 We never yet made doubt but Rome was 5 ready | 
10 anſwer us. 
Mü, Nor did you think it folly, LEY: 
| To keep your great pretences veil'd, till when” iD 

They needs muſt ſhow themſelves ; which 1 in the 

hatching, 

: It ſeem'd, appear'd to Rome. By the diſcovery, 5 
We ſſhall be ſhorten'd in our aim; which was, 


Io take in many towns, ere, almoſt, Rome 
Should know | we were afoot. 


VVV Noble A e 5 
Take your commiſſion; kie you to your bands; 
Let us alone to guard Corioli: „ 
If they ſet down before us, for the remove 
Bring up agg army ; * but, 1 chink, youll find 


9 To wks; iu many {ons 1 To tabs in is Re as in many h 
Places, 4% fuodue. So, in The Execration of Vulcan, by Ben Jonion 2 : 
The Globe, the glory of the Bank, | 

« ſaw with two poor chambers talen in, | 
« And raz'd.” MaLone.. | 


. more appo:: *tely, in Antony and C ee 1 
ce cut the Ionian ſea, | | 
« And take in Toryne,” | STEEVENS, 


* for the remove 1 
| Brag up your army ;] Says the ſenator to | Aufidius, 2 70 your | 

troops, we will garriſa, Corioli. If the Romans beſiege us, bring 
up your army 79 remove them, It oy change. ſhould be ane, 
would read: | | 


Var their remove. Jon NSON, 


EL 3 remove and their remove are ſo near in ſound, that the tran- 

| ſcriber's ear might eaſily have deceived him, But it is always 
Os | to Jet dae looſe W here weis is no difficulty.” : 

7 | | | Maroxx. | 
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They have not prepar d for us. 


„„ „„ doubt not that; 5 
I ſpeak from certainties. Nay, more, 
Some parcels of their powers are forth already, | 
And only hitherward. I leave your honours. 

If we and Caius Marcius chance to meet, 

_ *Tis ſworn between us, we ſhall ever ftrike 

Till « one can do no more. 


Bo The wide aſſt you! 
Aux. And keep paar honours ſet 
0 Gun: 7 Farewell. 
„ e Farewell, 
e „ kun 


8 c E N E iI. 
Rome. An Apartment in Marcius bouſe 7. 


5 Euer Vorvients, and VigctLia: They ſit down on 
= | 47 loco Jools, and ow: 


th I pray you, daughter, ſing ; or wk your- 
a felf i in a more comfortable ſort: If my ſon were my 
huſband, I ſhould freclier rejoice in that abſence 

wherein he won honour, than in the embracements 
of his bed, where he would ſhow moſt love. When 
yet he was but tender-body'd, and the only ſon of 
my womb; when youth with comelineſs pluck'd 
all Bare his way z when, for a day of Tue en- 


, | ſpeak From: certainties. Nay, more] Sir Thomas Hanmer c com- 
: Pletes this line by reading— 


1 ſpeak from very certainties. &c. rene 


4 — ruhen youth with comeline/s pluck'd all gaze his way ; 3 
1 . attrafted the attention of every one towards him, Dove 2. 
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: treaties, A mother ſhould not ſell him an hae from 
her beholding; I,—conſidering how honour would 
become ſuch a perſon; that it was no better than 
picture: like to hang by the wall, if renown made 


it not ſtir, -was pleaſed to let him ſeek danger 2 


where he was like to find fame. To a cruel war 


I éſent him; from whence he return'd, his brows 
bound with dak.“ I tell thee, daughter, —I ſpran 0 5 


not more in joy at firſt hearing he was a man- child, 
than now in firſt ſeeing he had proved mumtett. . 
man. : 


Vir. But had he died in the bulineſs, madam? E 
how then? 


© For. Then his good report mould have bot my 
ſon; I therein would have found iſſue. Hear me 
profeſs ſincerely :— Had I a dozen ſons,—each in 
my love alike, and none leſs dear than thine and 


my good Marcius, —I had rather had eleven die 


nobly for their country, than one f yoluptuoutly: ſur- 
feit out of action. e n 


"Enter a Centlenoman. 


Gr ENT. . Madam, the lady Valeria is come to viſ t 
512 5 YOU kt 
VIE. 'Beſeech | you, give. me e leave to retire my- 
„ ; 


Por. Indeed, you ſhall "Wn 
Methinks, I hear hither your buſband's PRO: 3. 
See him pluck Auſidius gown <2 the hair ; 3 


3 . bound wh oak, ] The crown \ given by the 8 | 
to him that ſaved the life of a citizen, which was accounted more 
5 than any other. JoHNSON. 


| to retire my/elf. ] This verb active (6gnijing to lb . 
. a! has Mey oceurree.1 in 7 be FORE | N 
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As children from a bear, the Volces ſhunning him: 5 
Methinks, I ſee him ſtamp thus, and call thus. — 
| Come on, you cotards; you were got in fear, 
Though you were born in Rome : His bloody brow 


7 : With his mail'd hand then wiping," forth he goes; 3 e 


Like to a harveſt-man, that” s talk” d to mow | 
Or all, or loſe his hire. 


VIER. His bloody brow ! O, pier no blood?! 5 


Von. Away, you fool! it more becomes a man, 
Than gilt his trophy: The breaſts of Hecuba, 
When ſhe did ſuckle Hector, look'd not lovelier 
Than Hector's forehead, when it ſpit forth blood 
At Grecian ſwords” contending. — Tell Valeria,* 
We are fit to bid her welcome. [Exit Gent. 


VIE. Heavens bleſs my lord from fell Auſidius ! 


Fon. He'll beat Aufidius' head below his knee, 
And tread upon his neck. 85 


BY „ 

. . * me to my Milan —.“ 

= Again, in Timon of Athens: _ 5 5 
I have relir'd me to a waſteful TR Ts Sag STEEVENS. . 

| See Vol. VIII. p. 250, n. 6. Maroxz. | ” 


© With his mail'd hand then wikinge], i. e. _ hand covert or 
150 with mail. Do us. 


7 Than gilt his trophy e] Gilt means a 3 diſplay of gal = 
a word now obſolete, So, in King Henry / : 
| 6 Our gay neſs and our gilt, are all beſmirch' d., 


STEEVENS. 


8 At Gin 1 3 —Tell 2 , The accuracy of 
the firſt folio may be aſcertained irom the manner in which this line 
is * | 


A. Grecian ford. | Contenning, tell V aleria Srrxvens, 


% CORIOLANUS. 


- Re-enter Geatlewoman, with Vater andher Uber. . 


1 5 Vat. My ladies both, oe day to you: g 
Vio. Sweet madam,— _ | 
Yn. I am glad to ſee your ladyſhip. 8 
VII. How do you both? you are nifett houſe. £2 


> keepers. What, are you ſewing here? A fine 8285 15 
85 in good faith. How does your little ſon? F 


Vir. 1 thank your ladyſhip; well, good ma- 
a 
LT OL. He had either ſee the ſwords; and hear a | 5 
5 drum, than look upon his ſchool-maſter. e ; 


tis a very pretty boy. O' my troth, I look'd upon 
him o' Wedneſday half an hour together : he has 
| ſuch a confirm'd countenance. I ſaw him run after 
2A gilded butterfly ; and when he caught it, he let it 


comes, and up again; catch'd it again: or whether 
his fall enrag'd him, or how *twas, he did ſo ſet his 
teeth, and tear it; J O, 1 warrant, how he mam- of 

Pi mock d it!“ 


"Fi ol. One of his father” $ 8 f 
Fat Indeed la, tis a noble child. 
Vir. A crack, madam." - 


s A 7 ſoot , This lic ( har may the be procife's mean 
ing of it) is ſtill i in uſe among the vulgar; * You have made 4 fee 
pot of work of it, being a common phraſe of reproach to thoſe | 

who have brought themſelves 3 into a ſcrape, STEEVENS, 

MY 
tear. 80, in The Dewil's Charter, 160 - 

| | e That he were chopt in mammicks, I could eat him.” 

= | | | - STeevens. 

= | 7 4 crack, nalen, Thus i in ae Revels wht, Ben e . 


VAI. O' my word, the father's ſon: Tl i fear, 1 


go again; and after it again; and over and over he 


mammock'd i „] To mammock is to cut in pieces, or 0 
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Vat: Come, lay afide your Rirchery ; J I muſt have 
5 you play the idle huſwife with me this afternoon. 


Vis. No, good madam; 1 will not out of doors. 


e Not out of doors [- 
Vol. She ſhall, ſhe ſhall. 


Vis. Indeed, no, by your patience: 1 wilt not 


cover the threſhold, . my lord return from the 


wars. HT 


Var. Fie, you codes ra moſt anrealogadly 
Come, you muſt go viſit the good lady that lies in. 


Vik. 1 will wiſh her ſpeedy ſtrength, and viſit 4 


ber with my prayers; but [ cannot go chither. 
Vol. Why, I pray your © 


* Tis not to ſave labour, nor - that 1 L want 


. love. | 


"Fat You would be anther Penelope: yet, they 
| fay, all the yarn, ſhe ſpun in Ulyſſes? abſence, did 
but fill Ithaca full of moths. Come; Iwould, your 
cambrick were ſenſible as your finger, that you 


might leave pricking it for pit ye Come, ”_ ſhall - 


go with us. 


VIE. No, good madam, pardon | me; indeed. 3 


0 will not forth. 


Var. In truth 1 go AY me; and ron tell you 4555 


excellent news of your huſband. 
„„ good madam, there can be none yet. 


Far. Verily, I do not jeſt with you ; there came 


neus from him laſt night, 


1 


«=, aft freely, careleſly, and capriciouſly.” 


Again, in The Four Prentices of London, 16r 5 
A notable, diſſembling lad, a crack, OO 


Crack ſignifies a boy child. See Mr. Tyrwhitt's s note on the is | 
cond Fart of Ts Henry 1 Is; Vol, IX. N. 4275 n. + Srrxyxxs. | 


Since we are mms cracks, let 3 tudy to be like cracks, : 


4 
i 


hay TY SIC PTS Food , 0 , : 1 g 6 
n —— . ͤ GENE —— e 
— LOL inertia — + — aaa —_ LE x - — —— B — Fw * 


8 CORIOLANUS. 


VIE. Indeed, madam? 


| Fat: In earneſt, it's true; 1 bead a ſenator ſpeak 
Thus it is :—The Volces have an army forth; 


3 whom Cominius the general is gone, with fn 
one part of our Roman power: your lord, and Titus 5 
Lartius, are ſet down before their city Corioli; 
they nothing doubt prevailing, and to make it brief 
Wars. This is true, on mine NONOUr 4 and ſo, * 
Pray, go with us. „% ern 12 5 


VR. Give me excuſe, od madam ; ; Ty will obey. 


5 you in every thing hereafter. 


Vol. Let her alone, lady; as he 1 is now, , he will 


. but diſeaſe our better mirth. 


Far. In troth, I think, * would Fare you _ 


| well then.— Come, good ſweet lady. — Pr'ythee, 
Virgilia, turn thy ſolemneſs out — and go 
| along with us. 5 


Fr No: at a word, madam; indeed, I muſt 


not. I wiſh you much mirth. 


Fa Well, then farewell. 5 . Te 


SCENE IV. 
Before Corioli. = 


Enter, with Prams and 1 Maxervs, Trrus 
 LarrTIvs, Officers, and Soldiers. T 0 them a Meſ- 
: ſenger. 


M. Yonder « comes news: —4 wager, they have N 
MEE „„ 
5 tas My horſe 5 yours, no. 
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e e = 115 done. 


. 1 | Agreed, | 


Max. Say, has o our general met the enemy ? 


Mes. They lie in view ; but have n not t ſpoke as 


| Jer 
Lans. So, the good horſe i is mine. 


* Lake: No, I'll nor ſell, nor give him: lod you RE 


h him: I will, | 
7 For half: a hundred 1 the tow n. 


Max. How far off lie theſe armies? 


MES. VV mile and half. 5 
Mar. Then ſhall v we hear their larum, and they , 


OB: 
Now, Mars, I pr whos, make 1 us ante} in work; 


That we with ſmoking ſwords may march from 5 


hence, 


To help! our fie 35 d friends! 4 come, blow thy blaſt. ; 


x 7 hey ſund a pavkey: . on the walls, ſme Sena- ; 


tors and Others. : 


: Tullus Pry nh is he within your walls? 


T. Sev. No, nor a man that fears run leſs khan 


595 he, 
5 Thar” $ leſſer Than a little.“ 5 Hark, o our drums 


 [Alarums ww H. 5 


3 Within this mile and half. ] The 4 laſt words, which diſturb 


the meaſure, ſhould be omitted; as we are told in p. 41, that — 
. lis not a mile” between the two armies. STEEVENS, 

4 
battle. SrTEEVTNS. | 
5 nor a man that fears you. Jef 3 he, 
1 7 hat s Iefſor than a little, ] The ſenſe requires it to be ad; 
nmr a Man that fears yer! more than he ; 3 


vol. XII. 


fielded friends! / J1 i. e. our friends who are in the eld of 


3 A EARNS 
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Are einn forth our youth: Well break « our | Ts: 


walls, 


1 Rinher than they ſhall pound us up: our gates, 


Which yet ſeem ſhut, we de but * with 5 5 
| ruſhes; _ ” 


TY They'll * of themſelves. | Hark you, far off; 


[Other arms: {> 


hire is Aukdins : : litt, what work he makes 
Amongſt your cloven _ 5 


MAR. „%% od we they: are at it! 


Larr. Their noiſe be our alten. —Lad- 1 8 
. ders, ho! „„ 


1 2 Volces enter and poſe over the $ age. 


11 They four 6 us not, but iſſue forth their city. L 
Now put your ſhields before your hearts, and fight 
| With hearts more proof than thiclds—Advance, 
„ bie Titus: = : 
They do diſdain us much beyond our thoughts, 
Which makes me ſweat with wrath. eme, on 
muy fellows; 


He that retires, III take him for 1 a i Vole, 
And he mall feel 1 mine edge. 


or, more e 


nor a man but Dave þ you te l: ofs ahve he, 
That's Her than a little. Jon NSON, | 


he text, I am confident, is right, our author almoſt always | 
entangling himſelf when he uſes 4. ſs and more. See Vol, VII. p. $4, 

n. 5. Lager i in the next line ſhows that 1 eſs in that preceding was 
the author's word, and it is extremely improbable that he ſhould 
have written fears you leſs, &, MaLoNnr, 


Dr. Johnſon's note appears to me unneceſſary, nor PE I think 5 
2 wth Mr. Malone that Shak ſpeare has here entangled himſelf; but 
on the contrary that he could not have expreſſed himſelf better. | 

The ſenſe is © Hab er little Tullus Aufidius fears you, there i 3 
not a man within the walls hs fears you 1 1 e r. 


CORIOLANUS.*:- 3c 


Mlarum, and exeunt "Ramen and volces, | febiing. es 
The Romani are beaten back to their trenches. Ne- 


enter maten 4 8 | 


Man. All the contagion of the fouth k light c on 


you, 


You ſhames of Rome! you herd of — Bols and 


plagues 5 
Plaſter you o'er; that you may be abhorr a. 
Further than ſeen, and one infect another 
Againſt the wind a mile? You ſouls of geeſe, 
| That bear the ſhapes of men, how have you run 


: From flaves that apes would beat ? Pluto and hell! 
Al hurt behind, backs red, and faces 1 | 


4 + Re-enter Marcia ] The ol copy reads—Enter Marein, at ng. 5 


STEEVENS. : 


TT You Games of Rome ! von . U Ball. and lagu &c.] This 

. kgs, like almoſt every other abrupt ſentence in theſe plays, 
was rendered unintelligible in the old copy by inaccurate punctua- 

tion. See Vol. IV. p. 518, n. 15 Vol. V. p. 106, n. 8, and p. 


211, n. 8, and p. 433. U. 2. For the preſent regulation I am 
anſwerable. Vou herd of erwards: 125 Marcius would WP; bur 
bis rage prevents him. 

In a former paſſage he is equally impetuous and At 
one's Junius Brutus, 

„ Sicinius Velutus, and I know not (death, 

„ The rabble ſhould have firſt,” &c. | 

| Speaking of the 1 in a fubſequent ſends he aſes the Jane 

expreſſion : 
« — Are theſe your herd? | 
« Muſt theſe have voices, &c. 
Again: « More of your converſation would infet my brain, 
being the herd/men of the beaſtly plebeians.“ 


In Mr. Rowe's edition herds was printed inſtead of herd, the 
reading of the old copy; and the paſſage has been exhibited thus 8 


in the modern editions: 


„ Vou ſhames of Rome, you! Herd: of boils and plagues : 


bo * Plaſter you o vert”: MaLoxE, 


D 2 


N : 4 3 — . 2 : * 23 
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5 With flight and agued fear! Mend, and charge | 
e, A. 
Or, by the fires of f heaven, Tl leave the foe, = 
And make my wars on you; look to't: Come on; 
If you'll ſtand faſt, we'll beat them to their wives, | 
As they us to our trenches followed. En 0 


"anther 1 7 he 8 and Romans: re-enter, 
and the fight is renewed. The Volces retire iulo 
Coxioli, and Marcus follows them 1% the gates. 


So, now the gates are ope :—Now prove good le- 55 

- cConds: 

: "Tis for the followers fortune with them, | 

| Not for the fliers: Mark me, and do the like. 
THe enters. the gates, and i 7s Gout u. 


5 8 Sol. Fool-hardineſs ; not 1. 


25 Sor... „%% Nor I. . 

„ PO they 
Have ſhut him i in. . C Alarun con inuci. 

Arr. SED To the pot, 1 warrant t him. | 


Enter Titus Lan ne 


1 What! 18 become of Marcius? - 
- ALL... „„ "Is Tf doubtleſs. 
1. Col. Following the fliers at the very heels, 
With them he enters : who, upon the ſudden, 
_ Clapp'd-to their gates ; ; me 1 is himſelf Alone, 
To anſwer all the 227 ; ; 


VV 0 9 5 fallow?! | 
1 Who, Tenlible, outdares F his ſenſelels ſword, 


3 U bo 79 f Jle, 1 BY, The ola edition ad. 15 
N bo . au. dun — | | 
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And, when i it bows, fands up! Thou art left, Mar- 5 


5 cius: 
A carbuncle entire," as big as thou art, 
Were not ſo rich a jewel. Thou waſt a Wiebe 
Even to Cato's wiſh: not fierce and terrible 
: ond in * 1 but, With wad — looks, and 


0 T hielb 23 — 
Ii ho, ſenſible, onto bis . fo n 
8 Hei is followed by the later . but I have raken only kis | 
correction. JonnsoN. 


 Senfibleis here, having /en/ation, 80 before „ would, your 
cambrick were ſenſible as your finger.“ Though Coriolanus has 
the feeling of pain like other men, he is more hardy in daring ex- 


ploits than his /en/eleſs ſword, for after it is bent, he 88 ſtands 
firm in the field. MaLo xx. | | 


Ihe thought ſeems t to haye been adopted from Sidney” 8 Arcadia, : 
edit. 1633, p. 293: . 
heir very armour r by le mk fell away from them : and - 
yet their fleſh abode the wounds conſtantly, as though it were leſſe 
ſenſible of ſmart than the ſenſeleſſe armour,” Ke. STEEVEN S. 


6 4 carbuncle entire, &c. ] So, in Othello: | 
I heaven had made me ſuch another woman, 
Of one entire and perfect chryſolite, 
I'd not have ta'en it for her.“ Mronz. 


- Thou avaſt a ſoldier | 

| = 10 Cato's wiſh : not fierce and terrible 
Only in ftrokes; &c.] In the old editions it was: 

3 - Calvus* aui: | | | 
Plutarch, in the Life of Coriolanus, ade this as the opinion of 

= Cato the Elder, that a great ſoldier ſhould carry terrourin his looks 


and tone of voice; and the poet, hereby following the hiſtorian, is 


D fallen into a great chronological i impropriety. 'THEOBALD, 


| The old copy reads—Calues wiſh, The correction made by 
Theobald is fully juſtified by the paſſage in Plutarch, which Shak- 
ſpeare had in view: © Martius, being there [before Corioli] at that 
time, ronning out of the campe with a fewe men with him, he ſlue 
the firſt enemies he met withall, and made the reſt of them ſtaye 
upon a ſodaine; crying out to che Romaines that had turned their 
backes, and calling them againe to fight with a lowde voyce. 
For he was even ſuch another as Cato would have a /ouldier and a 
captaine to be; not only terrible and fierce to lay about him, but 


D 3 


” CORIOLANUS 


The chender ie percuſſion of thy funds; . 
Thou mad'ſt thine enemies ſhake, as if the world 
: Were feverous, and did tremble.” FE 


Re-enter Maxervs, Veeding ale by 8 the enemy. 


-F; Sor. | Look, fir. 


V . Tis Marcius: 
| Lev J fetch him off, or make remain* alike. _ 
uy [7 hey Ku. and all enter the city. T 


to make ihe enemie e afeard with the Hank of bis wnyce and grimmes | 
of his countenance.” North's Tranſlation of Plutarch, 1579, p. 240. 
Mr. M. Maſon ſuppoſes that Shakſpeare, to avoid the chronolo- 
f gical impropriety, put this ſaying of the elder Cate ** into che 
mouth of a certain Calſvus, who might have lived at any time.“ 
Hlad Shakſpeare known that Cato was not contemporary with Co- 
riolanus, (for there is nothing in the foregoing paſſage to make 
him even /#/pe& that was the caſe,) and in conſequence made this 
alteration, he would have attended in this particular inſtance to a 
point, of which almoſt every page of his works ſhows that he was 
totally negligent; a ſuppoſition which is ſo improbable, that I have 
no doubt the correction that has been adopted by the modern edi- 
tors, is right. In the firſt act of this play, we have Lucius and 
Marcius printed inſtead of Lartius, in the original and only authen- 
tick ancient copy. The ſubſtitution of Calles, inſtead of Cato, 
is eafily accounted for. Shakſpeare wrote, according to the mode 
= of his time, Catoes wiſh ; (So, in Beaumont's Maſque, 1613: 3 
5 „And what will Fances Iris do for her? | 
5 omitting to draw a line acroſs the 2, and writing the o inaccurately, _ 
the tranſcriber or printer gave us Caluer, See 4 ſubſequent paſſage 
in Act II. ſc. ult. in which our author has been led by another 
paſſage 1 in Plutarch into a fimilar anachroniſm. Mat LO NE. 
7 as if the world _ 
| ah feverous, and did tremble.) So, i in  Macheth: 
— ſome ſay, the earth 
0 Was feverous, and did ſhake.” 5 | 


| male remain —] is an old manner of ſpeaking, which ; 
2 means no more than | remgin, | Hann Eh -- 5 


cov yy 


IWithin the torn. A Street. 
Puter certain Romans, | with ſpoil 4. 


. Rox. This will I carry to Rome. 
®; Ron. And I this. 5 


3. RO. A murrain on't! 1 took this for filver. 
1 en, continues Jill for o | 8 


8 Enter Manervs, and Trros Lenos, with . 
| — Trumpet. | 


Mas. See hive theſe movers, that do prize their : 
- ONT 7 = 57 
At a crack” d drachm! Cuſhions; tendon ſpoons, 
Irons of a doit, doublets that hangmen would 
Bury with thoſe that wore ehem 0 Aon baſe ſlaves, 


— — ee their ours wy Mr. ode A N the. | 
word hours to honours, and Dr. Johnſon, too haſtily I think, ap- 
proves of the alteration. Every page of Mr. Pope's edition abounds 
with ſimilar innovations. MaLoNr. _ | 
A modern editor, who had made ſuch an improvement, would 
have ſpent half a page in oſtentation of his ſagacity. Jounsown. | 


Coriolanus blames the Roman ſoldiers only for waſting heir time 
; in packing up trifles of ſuch ſmall value. So, in Sir Thomas North's 
Tranſlation of Plutarch: Martius was marvellous angry with 
them, and cried out on them, that it was no de now to looke 
after ſpoyle, and to ronne ſtraggling here and there to enrich 


0 themſelves, whilſt the other conſul and their fellow citizens per- N 


adventure were fighting with their enemies. STE EVEN. 


. . doublets that hangmen avonld 5 
* with thoſe that wore them, Inſtead of aking * ET 


their lav ful perquiſite. See Vol, 95 p. 325 5» n. 5: Matonx. 
| 3 


 CORIOLANUS. 


Ere yet the fight be done, pack up: —Down with. 
1 them.— 


And hark, what noiſe the general makes ro 
5 him: 5 AO 
: There is the man of my ſoul's hate, Aufidius, 3 
Piercing our Romans: Then, valiant Titus, take 
Convenient numbers to make good the cit 
Whilſt I, with thoſe that have the . will gs | 
To help Cominius. 3 


„ Worthy f fr, thou bleed ſt; 
| Thy exerciſe hath been too violent for 
A ſecond courſe of fight. 


e  o 0. - praiſer me not : 

S My work hath yet not warm'd me: Fare Jo well. : 
- The blood I drop is rather phyſical | 
Than dangerous to me: To Aufidius thus 


I will appear, and fight. 


Lai, .. Now the fair anddeſy, Foruns,* . 
Fall deep in love with thee; and her great charms 


Miſguide thy oppoſers' ſu ords! Bold e 
e be thy page! 5 


Mar... =. Thy friend n leſs 
Than thoſe ſhe placeth higheſt So, farewell. 


Lau. | Thou worthieſt Marcius | 1 


ps T Exit Magcius. 
| Go, found thy trumpet in the market-place 5 


Call thither all the officers of the town, 

W here they ſhall know our mind: Away. 
ant f Exeunt. | 

2 1 1 to me: 7; 0 Ae 6 thus 

1 will appear, and fight. 


Lart. Now the fair goddeſs, Fortune, The metre being han vio- 


| lated, I think we might ſafely read with Sir T. Hanmer ( Sg i 
the words—9 me) : | . 


Than dangerous: To Auſidius thus will 5 
e aud fight, | 


Now For For edi. kn Sresven- | 
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= E E N E VI. 
Near the Comp of Cominius. 5 


Enter Coumeres ad forces retreating. 


851 *. Breathe you, my friends; w ell bought; we ; 
5 are come off | 
. 1. Romans, neither fooliſh in our ſlands, 
Nor cowardly i in retire : believe me, firs, 
We ſhall be charg'd again. Whiles we have ſtruck, | 
By interims, and conveying guſts, we have heard 
The charges of our friends: The Roman ub,” 
Lead their ſucceſſes as we wiſh our own; * 
That both our powers, with n fronts encoun- 
55 ring. 1 


Enter a Meſſenger. 


| May give you thankful Herifice {Thy news! + : 


Ms. The citizens of Corioli have iſſued, 
And given to Lartius and to Marcius battle: 205 
I faw our party to their trenches driven, 

And then I came away. | 


. Though thou peak ſt truth, 85 
Methinks, thou ſpeak ſt not well. How long ist 
fince 5 . 8 


Ms. Above an Sane: my wot 


Com, "Tis not a | mile; briefly \ we | heard their 
drums: = 


. 9 es EY | 


L.,sad their ſucceſſes as we 2 aur o * lo e. May the Roman 
| gods, & c. Maroxz. 1 = 


CORIOLANUS. 


a 


: How could* ſt thou i in a mile confound an 1 hour, A 

And bring thy news fo late? 

, ß Spiei of the Volces 
Held me in chaſe, that I was forc'd to wheel | 
Three or four miles about; elſe had I, ſir, 

- Half a an hour ſince brought my N 


Enter Maxctvs. 


„ 35 po 8 Vonder, 
That does appear as he were flay d? O gods: = 
He has the ſtamp of Marcius; ; and I have 


Before- time ſeen him thus. 


3 Come I too late? : 
_ Com. The ſhepherd knows not thunder from a 
VVV 5 
: More than I know the found of Marcius' tongue 
From every meaner man' 8. 


Mar. „% come I too late? : 


© OM: —conformd an Jas) Confaund 18 here OE) not in its common Z 
acceptation, but in the ſenſe of—to expend. Comerere tempus. 
MaLoNE. 

So, in King Henry IV. P. I. Act I. ſe. 8 | 
He did confound the beft part of an hour,” &c. Sunne, 


From every meaner man's.] [Old copy—meaner nan. That 
is, from that of every meaner man. This kind of phraſeology is 
found in many places in theſe plays; and as the peculiarities of our 
author, or rather the language of his age, ought to be ſcrupulouſly 
attended to, Hanmer and the ſubſequent editors who read here— 


every meaner mam t, ought not in my apprehenſion to be followed, | 


though we ſhould now write ſo. MaLone. 


When I am certified that this, and many e offences 
againſt grammar, were common to the writers of our author's age, 
{ ſhall not perſevere in correcting them. But while J ſuſpect (as 
in the preſent inſtance) that ſuch irregularities were the gibberiſh 
of a theatre, or the blunders of a tranſcriber, J ſhall forbear to 
ſet nonſenſe before my readers; eſpecially when it can be avoided _ 
by the inſertion of a ſingle letter, which indeed might have mY. 
* out at che Ps Maren. ; | 


CORIOLANUS. 


But mantled in your own. 


Mas. „%% OL let me clip you 
In arms as ſound, as when I woo'd; in heart 
As merry, as when our nuptial day was done, 
And 0 burn a. to  bedward. MO 


Com. „%% Flower of warriors, i 


| How | 18 t with Titus 1 2 
MIR. As with a man buſied about A 


5 Condemning ſome to death, and ſome to 8 
Ranſoming him, or pitying, threat'ning the other; 5 


Holding Corioli | in the name of Rome, 


Even like a fawning grey Bound 1 in che leaſh, 
Jo let him flip at will. 


VVV "Where i 18 th flave, _— 
Which told me FS AE beat you to FO trenches? 


- Where 1 is he? ? Call him hither. OR 


„ . ink Weis: 
He did inform the truth : But for our gentlemen, 


The common file, (A plague!—Tribunes for them!) 


: The mouſe ne'er ann d the cat, as they did n 
From raſcals worſe than they. 5 


Co. „ But how orevail'd you? 


MIR. Will the time f ſerve to tell? 1 do not : 


think— : 


6+ 


— 7 bedward. ] So, in Albumazar, 161 | 
45 Sacat, hourly for a dry brown crult to AP TEES. Fe 


STEEVENS. 


| Again, in N Candiete Gnas, 1627 : « Leapine, 
m—_— full tomach, or 7 bedward, is very dangerous.“ ' MaLowe, | 


Again, in The Le gend of Cardinal Lorraine, 1577, ſign. G1: 


« They donſed alſo, leſt ſo ſoon as their backs were turned to the 
courtward, and that they had given over the dealings 1n the affairs, | 
there would come in infinite complaints. RAD. 


Nanſaming him, or pitying i. e. remitting bis ranſom, 5 


Jon ne NSON, | 


43 
Co. Ay, if you come not in the blood of others, 


. : 
: 
1 


44 CORIOLANUS 


- Where i is the enemy! 2? Are you lords 0 "the field ? 
If not, why ceaſe you: till you are fo? 


„„ Marcius, 


We have at diſadvantage fought, and ad. 
Retire, to win our purpoſe. 


MR. How lies their battle? Know you on ;n which. 
ſide“ 5 


- They have plac'd their 1 men of truſt? 2 


„„ As Lets, Marcius, | 


| Their bands i“ the vaward are the Antiates,? 
Of their beſt truſt : o'er them Aufidius, | 
Their very heart of hope.” Es 


MAR. © Ido 0 you, 


By all the battles herein we have fought, 
By the blood we have ſhed together, by the vous 
. We have made to endure friends, that you directly 


381 which 7 n Kc. ] So, in * ond 1 of Plutanch ry 
Martius aſked him howe the order of the enemies battell was, 


and on which fide they had placed their beſt fighting men. The 
conſul made him aunſwer that he thought the bandes which were 


in the vaward of their battell, were thoſe of the Antiates, whom 


they eſteemed to be the iv arlikeſt men, and which for valiant corage 
would geve no place to any of the hoſte of their enemies. Then 


prayed Martius to be ſet directly againſt them. The conſul graunted 
= greatly prayſing his corage. STEEVEN S. 


Antiates,] The old copy reads—Antients, 1 which WER 


Hom veterans ; but a following line, as well as the previous quo- | 
tation, ſeems to prove Anziates to be the proper reading : 


«© Set me againſt Aufidius and his Antiates,? 
Our author employs—Antiates as a —— as if it had been | 


written—Antiats. STEEVENS, 


Mr. Pope made the correction, | Malox „ 
1 Their very heart of hope. ] The ſame expreſſion ; is found | in . 


| Marlowe” s Lyuft's Dominion : 


6 thy deſperate arm : | 
35 Hath almoſt thruit quite wrongs the heart of bebe.” 


8 MaLoxe. 
In King * Iv. p. I. we have 5 


The wars bottom and the ſu of oper” i 


CORIOLANUS. 45 


set me aonintt Aufidius, and his Antiates: : 
And that you not delay the preſent; 3 but, 


F illing the air with ſwords advanc'd, 4 and darts, 


"PEG prove this very hour. 

Bn” Wo OL Though I could vim 
| You were conducted to a gentle bath, _ 
And balms applied to you, yet dare I never | 
Deny your aſking; take your choice of thoſe 


3 That beſt can aid your action. 


„CCC Thoſe a are FOR] 
That moſt are willing If any ſuch be here, | 
(us it were fin to doubt, ) that love this painting 
Wherein you ſee me ſmear'd; if any fear 
Leſſer his perſon than an ill report; 


If any think, brave death outweighs bad life, 
And that his country's dearer than himſelf; 


Let him, alone, or ſo many, ſo minded, 1 

Wave thus, [waving hrs hand. J to | expreſs his dif. 
1 e poſition, 

And follow Marcius. e | 
C7 [They all ſhout, and 7 Wave chow feords ; take 


Hint 5 in their arms, and .caſt up their caps. 


3 And thot you wot delay the alu, ] b., fob let 8 


| WARBURTON, 
—fwords a vanc d 1 That! is, ſwords lifted high. 


Tr OHN Jo N. 
he an ny fear Fo | | 
| i his perſon than an al 8 ] The old copy has l. ſon. * 
| the preſent reading, which was introduced by Mr. Steevens, be 
right, his perſon muſt mean his perſonal danger. — any one leſs fears 
perſonal danger than an ill name, &c. If the fears of any man are 
leſs for his perſon, than they are trom an apprehenſion of being 
_ eſteemed a coward, &. We have nearly the fame ſentiment in 
2 roilus and Crefſida : : | 
| If there be one among the fair'ſt of Greece, 
That holds his honour higher than his caſe,— 
5 on in King Henry VI. P. III: Ly 
| «© But thou prefer'ſt thy lite before thine honour.” | 
In this play we have already had /z/er uſed for 44%. MALONE, 


4 


46  CORIOLANUS. 


O me, chat Make you a ſword of me! ? 

If theſe ſhows be not outward, which of you 
But is four Volces? None of you, but is 

Able to bear againſt the great Aufidius | 

A ſhield as hard as his. A certain number, 
Though thanks to all, muſt I ſelect: the reſt 
Shall bear the buſineſs in ſome other fight, 

As cauſe will be obey'd. Pleaſe you to watch; : 


And four ſhall quickly draw out my command, . 
Which men are beſt inclin'd.* 


5 Thiws h REN by to all, I . A: the reſt ens | 
| | Shall bear &c.|] The old copy] muſt {ele om 4 1 have 
followed Sir Thomas Hanmer in the omiſſion of words 3 : 
TO and redundant. ST EEVENS. 1 35 


Pleaſe you to narc ; | 
1 four /hall quickly draw out my 3 | 
= Which men are beſt inclin'd.] I cannot but ſuſpect this 1 5 
of corruption. Why ſhould they march, that four might ſele& 
_ thoſe that were 5% znclin'd? How would their inclinations be 
known? Who were the Jour that ſhould ſelect them ? ? 8 we 
5 my read: | __ | 


| . Ple aſe you to ad; | 
And fear Hall quickly druau out of my command, 
Which men are leaſt inclin'd. _ | | 
I᷑j᷑ is eaſy to conceive that, by a little negligence, frar cha be 
changed to four, and leaſt to bet. Let us march, and that fear 
which incites deſertion will free my army from cowards. . | 
| | | Juno Ne 
Mr. Heath thinks the poet wrote: EE 
« And /o I ſhall quickly draw out,” db: 
Some ſenſe, however, may be extorted from the ancient nnading, 5 
Coriolanus may mean, that as 40/ the ſoldiers have offered to attend 
him on this expedition, and he wants only a par? of them, he will 
| ſubmit the ſelection to ur indifferent perſons, that he himſelf 
may eſcape the charge of partiality. If this be the drift of Shak- 
ſpeare, he has expreſſed it with uncommon obſcurity. The old 
_ tranſlation of Plutarch only ſays, © Wherefore, with thoſe that 
willingly offered themſelves to followe him, he went out of the | 


cittie. STEEVENS. 


Coriolanus means only to ſay, that he would aodinr four cerfors | 
to ſeleR for his particular command or party, thoſe who were beſt 
5 inclined; and! in ele to fave time, he propotes to have * choice | 
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Con: % March on, my fellows: 


Make good this e and you mall 
Divide in all with Vs: e Laut 


SCENE vn. 


7 Ws Gates of Corioli. 


Trrvs Lines; having 4 a nd upon Corioli; 


going with a drum and trumpet toward Cominius 


and Caius Marcius, enters with a lieutenant, 4 


Par. of elders, and a JO 


Laar. 805 let the ports” be guarded: keep your 


5 1 duties, = 

; a 1 have ſet them down. if I do fend: deſpatch 
* Thoſe centuries *® to our aid; the reſt will ſerve 
For a ſhort holding: If we loſe the field, 


. We cannot keep the town. 


LIEU. N . Fear not our care, fir. 


. LRT. . and Wut your gates upon us. 
OY Our Sulden come; to the Roman camp conduct us. 


E 5 Ex eant, 


| made, while the army Is "db forward. Ther all Watch to- 


wards the enemy, and on the way he chooſes thoſe who are to ? go 5 


on that ee ſervice. M. Maso Nx. 


Ne the ports —] i. e. the gates. So, in Ti imon of 5 
Deſcend, and open your uncharged ports. STEEVENS. 


=; hoſe centuries — 1. e. companies conſiſting ak of a hun- 


dred men. Our author ſometimes uſes this word to expreſs fimply 


— hundred; as in Onbeliue: 5 
5 Aude on Ut ſaid a century of prayers,” OTEEVENS, 


rs 


| 
. : 
= | 
. — > 
4 
2 5 
1 
4 
4 


SCENE vm. 


A feld 1 battle between the Roman and Volcian 5 
"+ Ts. = 


Alarun. | Emer Maxcts and Auripies. 


a Man. T1 fight with none but thee; for I do 
„„ - on - 


Worſe than a or 26 


„CC „„ hate alike; | 

- Not Africk owns a ferpent; I abhor F 

More than thy fame and envy: Fix thy foot. 5 
Max. Let the firſt budger die the other” 8 flave, 5 
; And the gods doom him after!“ a 


5 „ 111 fly, Marcius 
8 Hallo me like a hare. 
„ Within theſe three hours, Tullus, 


8 Alone J fought in your Corioli walls, | 
And made what work I pleas'd: Tis not my blood; ? 
| Wherein thou ſeeſt me maſk'd; for thy FeVenge, . 
= Wench. up thy Pee: to the higheſt. 


7 <thy fame 1 envy 1 ws 8 as in many other places, 
| means, m malice, See Vol. XI. p. 61, n. 9. MALONE. 


The phraſe death and honour, being allowed, in our author's 
language, to ſignify no more than—honourable death, fo fame and 
_ exvy, may only mean—dete/ted or odious fame. The verb-—to envy, 
in ancient language, ſignifies to hate. Or the conſtruction may be 
— Not Africk owns a ſerpent I more abhor and envy, than thy fame. 
5 | STEEVENS, 
8 And the gods doom him after ! ] So, in Macbeth : — 
TG And damn'd be him who firſt ries, Hold, Enough!” | 
„„ | STEEVENS, | 
3 Within theſe three. 1 Tullus, „ . 
Alone 1 fought in your Corioli walls, If bs name of Tulhs be = 
omitted, the metre will become regular, STEVENS. 1 


x: 


co” 4g 


8 5 8 Wert thou the Hector, 


N That was the whip of your r brig” d progeny," 7 
5 Thou ſnould'ſt not ſcape me here.— 


"TM hey fight, and certain Volces come to the aid 1 


| / Aufidius. 
5 Officious, and not valiant—you have Mad me 
In your CONN ſeconds. 


e ed driven i in 0 Marcius. . 


. * 1500 OY Hetar, 


That was the whip of your rr we) The Ne | 
: boaſted themſelves deſcended from the Trojans; how then was 
Hector the whip of their progeny ? It muſt mean the whip with _ 
which the Trojans ſcourged the Greeks, which cannot be but by a 
very unuſual conſtruction, or the author muſt have forgotten the 
original of the Romans; unleſs avhip has ſome meaning which in- 
cludes advantage or ſuperiority, as we ſay, he Gas the YEE 1 


| = he has the advantage. Joh NS,Ʒ1N. 


Dr. Johnſon conſiders this as a very unuſual Ses een, but it 


Ry appears to me only ſuch as every page of theſe plays furniſhes ; and 


the en interpretation is in my opinion undoubtedly the true 
done. An anonymous correſpondent juſtly obſerves, that the words 
th mean, 0 the wi that your bragg a 7 was 's P % of.” 


MaLo xz. 


| Whip might 1 he ual as rt is now, to denote any | 


thing peculiarly boaſted of; as—the crack houſe in the county, — 


| the crack boy of a ſchool, Kc. Modern phraſeology, perhaps, has 5 


only paſſed from the whip, to the crack of it. STEEVENS, 
= 


you have ſham'd me 


In your condemned /econds. ] For 3 we may * con- 


5 temned, You Ne to my: ſhame, lent me e help which T1 deſpiſe. © 


_- Jounson. 
Why m may we not as well be compented with the old reading, and 


explain it, Yor have, 10 my ſhame, ſent me help, which I muſt con- 
demn as intruſive, inſtead of applanding it as neceſſary ? Mr. M. Maſon | 
propoſes to read /ccond inſtead of /ecornds; but the latter is right. 
So King Lear: No /econds ? all myſelf?” STzzveNs. 


We have had the ſame phraſe in the fourth icene of this play: 
ow prove good ſeconds !** MALONE, 29 e 


vor. XII. 5 1 E 5 


i 
+ 

4 

4 

1 
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4 
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: 

"4 


yo."  CORIOLANUS. 4 


* cE N E IX. 
0 be Roman Camp. 


| Alarm. 1 3 is . e ih. Be 


_ at one ſide, Couixlus, and Romans ; at the other © 


1 de, Maxclus, with bis arm in 4 ſcarf, and other 
Romans. 


cou. If 1 ſhould tell thee· o'er this thy day” s 

IIS, , - 

5 Thow'lt not believe thy deeds : bur II report it, 
Where ſenators ſhall mingle tears with ſmiles ; 
Where great patricians ſhall attend, and ſhrug, = 

| 5 the end, admure ; "where ladies ſhall be IN, 5 


4 If I fould ell PR Cc. ] 355 in x the old trantladon of Ss; 
* There the conſul Cominius going up to his chayer of ſtate, in 
the preſence of the whole armie, gaue thankes to the goddes for 
ſo great, glorious, and proſperous a victorie: then he ſpake to 

Martius, whoſe valliantnes he commended beyond the moone, 


both for that he him ſelfe ſawe him doe with his eyes, as alſo for 


_ that Martius had reported vnto him. So in the ende he willed 


| . M.,rtius, he ſhould chooſe out of all the horſes they had taken of 
_ their enemies, and of all the goodes they had wonne (whereof there 
| was great ſtore) tenne of every ſorte which he likeſt beſt, before 


any diſtribution ſhould be made to other, Beſides this great ho- 


norable offer he had made him, he gaue him in teſtimonie that he 


had wonne that daye the price of prowes above all other, a goodly 
15 horſe with a cappariſon, and all furniture to him: which the whole 
armie beholding, dyd marvelouſly praiſe and commend. But Mar- 
tius ſteppi forth, told the conſul, he moſt thanckefully accepted 
the gifte 7 his horſe, and was a glad man beſides, that his ſeruice 

had deſerued his generalls commeudation : and as for his other 
offer, which was rather a mercenary reward, than an honourable 
recompence, he would none of it, but was contented to haue mls | 
7 equal) Fu with other fouldiers,” CL EVENSs 


CORIOLANUS 5 


: And, gladly quak'd,* hear more; where the dull 8 
| Tribunes, 15 

That, with the fuſty plebeians, hate thine honours, : 
Shall ſay, againſt their hearts, —Me thank the gods 1 
Our Rome hath ſuch a ſoldier |— = 


Vet cam'ſt thou to a morſel of this feaſt, 


555 n fully din d before. 


Enter Tirius Lanrius, with bis power, frm the 


purſuit 


Lazr. Dp en THY general, 


Niere is the ſteed, we the e 


Tan thou beheld— 


FF Pray now, no more: my mother, 
Who has a charter to extol 7 her blood, - 
When ſhe does praiſe me, grieves me. 1 bare done, 1 
As you have done; that's what I can; indue d 
As you have been; that's for my country: 
He, that has but effected his e will, 
: Hath overta'en mine act. „ 


4 2 gladly 5 4.] i i. e. 1 into erneful trepidation. 1 
Io guake is 2 d likewiſe as a verb active by: Ti 2 in 
his Ser Age, 16133 
| We'll quake them at abs bar | 

Where all fouls wait for ſentence.” | STepvs NS. 


6 Hore © the fled, aue the capar; jſon :] This is an odd encomium. 1 
The meaning is, this man performed the . and ave only 12 5 Ld | 


5 . Jon xsox. 


2 a charter to extol = A privilege to praiſe her own fon... 


Es Jon n$0N. 
> fees that's Var my country : Y The latter word i is uſed here, as 

| in other places, as a triſyllable. See Vol. III. p. 190, 5 
Matoxs. 


9 I that hath but eff -Fed his good 4 : 
Hath overta'en mine act.] That is, has done as much as I have 

dais: inaſmuch as my ardour to ſerve the ſtate i 1s ſuch that I Long 6 

never been able to efteq all that I w in' d. 5 | 


8 CORIOLANUS. 


a ' You ſhall nor be 
The grave of your deferving”; ; Rome muſt know 
The value of her own: *twere a concealment 
| Worſe than a theft, no leſs than a traducement, 


To hide your doings ; and to filence that, 


Which, to the ſpire and top of praiſes Joch d. | 
Would ſeem but modeſt : Therefore, I beſeech you, 
(In fign of what you are, not to reward i 
What you have done,») before our army hear me. 


Mas. I have ſome wounds upon me, and they 8 
ſmart | 
: To hear themſelves remember; d. 


e 3 Should they not, 5 
fo, Well might they feſter gainſt ingratitude, N 
And tent themſelves with death. Of all the horſes, : 
( Whereof we have tab en good, and good Dy of 
B Ln 
The treaſure, i in this field actiier's and city, 
Me render you the tenth; to be ta'en n forth, 
| Before the common diſtribution, at 8 
Your only choice. 


„ thank you, general; 

But cannot make my heart conſent to take 

A bribe, to pay my ſword: I do refuſe it ; 

And ſtand upon my common part with thoſe. 
That have beheld the doing. . 
[A long flouriſh. They all cry, Marcius! Marcius ! 
raft up their caps and lances : Connivs and 

_ LarTIUs, hy Jane bare. 


. 5 80, in Macketh : CRT | 
46 The flighty purpoſe never is 9 vile, | 
+ Unlels the deed 18⁰ with it. Maron. 


5 9 — not to reward 
2 you have ons: 05 So, in Mecketb+ = 
„ Tg herald 58 into his fight, 207 pay ** 2 STEELY ENS 


: Shauld they net,] That is, act be remembered, JOUNSON. 


co RIOL ANUS:. 5 $3 


Mar. May theſe ſame inſtruments, which you 
profane, 
Never ſound more! When drums and trumpets : 
all” e . 


2— -W hen . and * hall Kc. ] In the old copy: | 
Z when drums and trumpets ſhall _ 
Ihe field, prove flatterers, let courts and cities be 
Made all of falſe-fac'd ſootbing. | 
When ſteel grows foft as the paraſite's ft Ik, 
Let him be made an overture for the wars : | 5 
| Al here is miſerably corrupt and digointed. We ſhould read | 
the "Rome thus | 
EY ewhen * and trumpets all 6 
I. 5b. feld prove flatterers, let camps, as cities, 
Be made of falſe-fac'd foothing ! When ſteel gras 
Set as the paraſate's fili, let hymns be made NN 
An overture for the wars! | . 
. thought is this, If one thing changes i its unte 1 nature to a 
a moſt oppoſite, there is no reaſon but that all the reſt which 
depend on it ſhould do ſo too. [If drums and trumpets prove 


flatterers, let the camp bear the falſe face of the city.] And if 


another changes its uſual nature, that its oppoſite ſhould do ſo too. 
I When ſteel Toftens to the condition of the paraſite's filk, the 
peaceful nue of devotion ſhould be employed to excite to the 


charge, ] Now, in the firſt inſtance, the thought, in the common 
reading, was entirely loſt by putting in cozrts for camps; and the 


latter miſerably involved in IS; by arena ms wee: 5 
bim. WARBURTON. 


The firſt part of the rallkes has boon tld, in my opinion, : 

unneceſſarily by Dr. Warburton ; and the latter not ſo happily, 
I think, as he often conjectures. In the latter part, which only L 
mean to conſider, inſtead of, him, (an evident corruption) he ſub- 


ſtitutes hymns; which perhaps may palliate, but certainly has not 


cured, the wounds of the ſentence. G would popes: an alteration | 
of two words: | | 
| « _— when ſteel grows | 
0. Soft as the paraſite's filk, let this Li. e. 110 be made 
A coverture for the wars!! 
I be ſenſe will then be apt and complete. When ſteel gr ows ſoft 
4s ſilk, let armour be made of filk inſtead of ſteel, Ty RwHITT. 


It ſhould be remembered, that the perſonal him, i is not unfre- 
ety uſed by our author, and other writers of his age, inſtead of 


2 3 


emendation: 


„ CORIOLANUS. 


1 the field prove flatterers, let courts and cities be 
Made all of falſe-fac'd ſoothing ! When ſteel] — 
Soft as the paraſite's ſilk, let him be made : 
An overture for the wars! 1 No more, I ſay; 
For that I have not waſh'd my noſe that bled, 
7 Or foil'd ſome debile wretch, — which, "without 5 
5 .-- note, | Se, 
Here's many elſe have done,—you ſhout me forth 
In acclamations hyperbolical; _ 
As if I lov'd my little ſhould be dieted 
In praiſes ſauc'd with lies. 


_ Com. I0o modeſt are you; 5 
More cruel to your good report, than grateful 
Io us that give you truly: by your patience, 
If gainſt yourſelf you be incens'd, we'll put you 
(Like one that means his . harm, in mana- 
1 5 cles, 5 


5 its = neuter; and; 3 overture, in its makical ſenſe, i is not fo 15 
ancient as the age of Shakſpeare. What Martial has ſaid of Mutius 
Scævola, may however be Mn» to Dr. Warburton 8 1 | 


Si An erg et, Eterat ah minus. Sr EEVE NS. | 


Bullokar in his Engl Expoſitor, 810. 1616, interprets the SLY 5 
Ot erture thus: An overturning; a ſudden change.” The latter 
ſenſe ſuits the preſent paſſage ſufficiently well, underſtanding the 


word himto mean it, as Mr. Steevens has very properly explained it. 


When ſteel grows ſoft as ſilk, let filk be /adderly converted to the | 

: uſe of war... | 

We ſ have many expreſſions equally licentious i in theſe plays. By f 

i ſteel Marcius means a coat of mail, So, in King Henry VI. P. Ut: 

Shall we go throw away our coats of ſteel, 

And wrap our bodies in black mourning gowns? 22 

Shakſpeare has introduced a ſimilar image in Romeo and Juliet. 

Thy beauty! hath made me effeminate, 

And in my temper foften'd walour's fteel.” | TOY 
Overture, ] have obſerved ſince this note was ation, was uſed b 
by the writers of Shak ſpeare's time in the ſenſe of prelude or pre- 
| e It 18 1 uſed by Sir 8 Davies and Philemon Holland. 


MaLowe, 
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Then reaſon ſafely with you.—Therefore, be it 5 


7 known, 
As to us, to all the . that Caius tus 2 


_ Wears this war's garland : : in token of the which, 


My noble ſteed, known to the camp, I give him, 


With all his trim belonging; and, from this time, 5 


For what he did before Corioli, call him,, 
With all the applauſe and clamour of the hoſt, 

Caius Marcius Coriolanus.* hear „ 
The addition nobly ever! 


[ Flouriſh. T rumpets . and 2 


Art. Cain Marcius Coriolanus! 


e 1 will go waſh; : 
25 And when my face is Gi you ſhall perceive 


Y Whether I bluſh, or no: Howbeit, I thank you : TY 
I mean to ſtride your ſteed ; and, at all times, e 


Io undercreſt your good addition, 
To the fairneſs of "oy. power.” 


4 Pur EY he did &c.] 5 in the old tranſlation of Plies; 2 
„After this ſhowte and noyſe of the aſſemoly was ſomewhat ap- 
peaſed, the conſul Cominius beganne to ſpeake in this forte. We 
__ eannort compell Martius to take theſe giftes we offer him, if he will 
not receaue them: but we will geue him ſuche a rewarde for the 
noble ſeruice he hath done, as he cannot refuſe. Therefore we 
doe order and decree, that henceforth he be called Coriolanus, onles : 


his valiant acts u wonne him that name before our nomination. 


Srxxyxxs. | 


5 T * folio Mares; Caius Chelan,” Srreve Ns. 


5 To undercreſt your good addition, | 
To the fairneſs of my poever.] A phraſe from heraldry, led 


 Fying, that he would endeavour to r his Sood opinion of. | 


him. WARBURTON. 


TI underſtand the meaning to be, to illuſtrate this honourable 
diſtinction you have conferred on me by freſh deſervings to the 
extent of my power. To undercreſt, I ſhould gueſs, ſignifies pro- 
perly, to wear beneath the creſt as a part of a coat of arms, The 
name or title now given | ſeems to be conlidered as the creſt ; the | 


E 4 


3 
"4 


* 
: 

15 
45 
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COM: S8, to our tent: 
Where, ere we do repoſe 1 us, we will write 
To Rome of our ſucceſs. Fou, Titus Lartius, 


| Muſt to Corioli back: ſend us to Rome 


The beſt,* with whom we may articulate,” 

5 For cheir own n good, and wes. 955 
.!!! 8 ſhall, wy kad; 
Cox. The gods begin to mock me. I that now | 
5 Refus'd moſt princely gifts, am bound to beg 

Of my lord general. 2 
V it: 'tis yours. — What i is st? 
| Cor. I ſometime lay, here in Corioli, : 
At a poor man's houſe; * he us'd me kindly : 


Ne cry'd to me; I faw him priſoner; 


But then Aufidius was within my view, 


= 5 And wrath 0 'erwhelm'd my b 1 requeſt you 


| promiſe future achievements as the future additions to o that coat. 
. | Hark. 


. V hen two engage « on n ejaie} terms, we ſay i it is fair; fairneſs may 
. therefore be equality ; 3 in proportion equal to my power, Jo HNSON. 


To the fairneſs of my power: '—1s, as fairly as I can. 

| M. Masox. 
1 72 200, \ The chief men of Corioli. Jonnsox. N 5 

= with whom cue may articulate,] i. e. enter into articles, 

| This oak: occurs again in Heury IV, Act V. ſc. i: 
Indeed theſe things you have articulated,” : 
i. e. ſet down article by article, So, in Holinſhed's Chronichs if 
1 Ireland, p- 163: © The carl of Defmond's treaſons articulated,” 
STeeveNs, 5 


2 At a poor man's beak ] So, in the old tranſlation of Plutarch : 
Only this grace (ſaid he) I craue, and beſceche you to grant me. 
Among the Volces there is an old friende and hoſte of mine, an 
| honeſt wealthie man, and now a priſoner, who living before in 
| great wealth in his owne countrie, lineth now a poore priſoner in | 
the handes of his enemies: and yet notwithſtanding all this his 
miſerie and misfortune, it would doe me great pleaſure if I could 
ſaue him from this one daunger: to keepe ham from being ſolde as 
2 lane. STE Ens. 


CORIOLANUS. "09 
To give my poor hoſt freedom. = 115 
„ 0 well begg d! 


Were he the butcher of mw fon, he ſhould 
Be free, as is the wind.“ Deliver him, Titus. . 


LART. Marcius, his name? 55 = 
VVV Buy Jupiter, forgot: > 
© 1 am weary; yea, my memory is nir's: — 
Have we no wine here ? „ 


JVC tent: 
The blood upon your viſage dries : „„ - 
f It ſhould be look d to: come. 5 e 
8 c E N E X. 


The Comp 7 the Volces, 


1 4 Pur. Cornets. Euler Toit Aomori ug. . 
15 , with 100 or three folaters. 1 : 


Ao. The town is ta ben! 


15 Sor. "Twill be deliver'd back on n good « con- 5 
dition. 5 


2 = OY Condition ?— | 
I would, I were a Roman; "Ge 1 cannot, 
Being a Volce, be that I am. — Condition! 5 


3 — free, « as is the wind. 1 So, i in 1 you like it. 
] muſt have liberty, 


« Withal, as large 2 charter as the „ | 13 


being a Volce, &c.] It may be juſt obſerved, that Shak- 
ſpeare calls the Pals” Volces, which the modern editors have 


changed to the modern termination ¶Volcian.] I mention it here, = 


becauſe here the change has ſpoiled the meaſure : 
5 | Boing « a Volce, 4 ve that 1 am—Condition t £ Jouxsox. 


s CORIOLANUS. 


What good condition can a treaty find 


I' the part that is at mercy? Five times, Mantis, . 

: 1 have _ with thee ; ſo often haſt thou beat 
And would' {t do fo; 1 think mould n we encounter 
As often as we eat. —By the elements 

: If &er again T meet him beard to beard, 4. 
He is mine, or I am his: Mine Aae e e 


Hath not that honour in 't, it had; for Sh 3 


I thought to cruſh him in an equal force, 


(True ſword to e ol poten at him ſome 
| | 6. | | 


0 way; 
Or wrath, or raft, may get him. 

SO So. e : = He's hs devil: 

Ar UF. Bolder, though not fo ſubtle: My velour! s 

| boiſon- d, | e 


The Valci a are called Poli in | Sir 8 North's iert and 2 


| t I have printed the word throughout this tragedy. STEEVEXS. 4 


a nnieet him beard to beard, ] So, in Macbeth. 
„ 93 miei have met them dareful, beard to beard mng?? 
| JT 8 
5 _ where PE 7 W here] is uſed 1 here, as in many other places, 8 
5 or auhereas. MaLONE. 8 


I potch at bin ow Way ; 7 Mr. Heath reads—poach ; : 
| 1 perch; to which the objection is made as no Engliſh word, is 
_ uſed in the midland counties for a rough, violent pujp. STEEVENS, 


Cole in his DicTionaRY, 1679, renders © to pache,” fundum | 
explorare. The modern word pe is only a hard pronunciation of 
| this word, So to ele was formerly written to ch. MaLONE. | 


In Carew's Survey of Cornwall, the word poteb is uſed in almoſt 
the ſame ſenſe, p. 31: © They uſe alſo to phe them (fiſh) with 
an inſtrument ſomewhat like a ſalmon-ſpeare. ”  ToLLEiT.--:: 


1. — My walours foiſon'd, &c.] The conſtruction of this : pallige 7 
- would be clearer, if it were written thus: i £ 

| my valour, poiſon'd | 
With only ſuffering ſtain by 1. for zin | 
_ Stall fy. out % Hel, IxAvnirr. 5 


7 
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With only ſuffering ſtain by him; for him _ 
Shall fly out of itſelf: * nor ſleep, nor r 
Being naked, ſick; nor fane, nor Capitol, 
Ihe prayers of prieſts, nor times of facrifice, 
Embarquements all of fury, ſhall lift up 
Their rotten privilege and cuſtom ' gainſt 
My hate to Marcius : where I find him, were it 
At home, upon my brother's guard, even there 
Againſt the hoſpitable canon, would 1 „ 
Waſh my fierce hand in his heart. Go you 1 to the 
eity; ; 


The ment propoſed by Tyrwhitt wood make the conſtrue- 


tion clear; but I think the paſſage will run better chus, and with 
as little devi ation from the text: -- 


my valour's poiſon'd ; 5 
V Rich only ſuffering ſtain by him, for lim 
Shall fly out of W M. Maso x. | 


8 for him 5 
Shall fly out of 222 I To miſchief TR my valour CY 
deviate from its own native generoſity. Joh x so. 5 
I - nor fleep, nor ſanfuary, &C. | „ 
Embarquements all of fury, &c.] The TY, in the old copy, 5 

is ſpelt embargquements, and, as Cotgrave ſays, meant not only an 

_ embarkation, but an embargoing The rotten privilege and cuſtom 
that follow, ſeem to favour this explanation, and therefore the old 


reading may well enough ſtand, as an embargo 1s ee oy” : 


impediment. STEEVENS. 


In Sherwood's Englith and French Dictionar; at the end of Cot- 
grave's, we find: 
| « To imbark, to imbargue. 1 8 
An imbarking, an imbarguing. r 
Cole in his Latin Dictionary, 1679, has ** to imbargue, ( or lay 
an i/mbargo upon. There can be no doubt therefore that the old 
copy is right. —If we derive the word from the Spaniſh, embargar, 
perhaps we ought to write embargement ; but Shakſpeare's word 
__ certainly came to us from the French, and therefore is more pro- 
perly Written embarquements, or embarkments. Mato E. 


. At home, upon my brather's guard, 5 In my own. FD with 
my brother poſted to protect him. Jo x80 Ne...” 
So, in 8 


5 - and on the court of guard,- —_— STEVENS, 


„% CORIOLANUS. 


Learn, how 'tis held ; and what they are, that muſt 
8 hoſtages for Rome. 8 


Ts Fot. 1 Will not you go? 
ö Aur. I am attended at the 1 grove: : 
| 1 pray you. 


(eis ſouth the city mills 5) bring me word thither 
How the world goes; that to the mer of 1 . 
1 may ſpur on n my . 9 e 

v5 Sor. b Ithall, fir. : [Event : 


2 
Se 


. 1 1 waited ben. So, i in 7 Vi be: 
OF OO RAY, thee a at the orchard end, by 


1 n "Tis 1 the elty mith,).< — But * coutd Shakſpeare | 
| have heard of theſe mills at Ao ?'l Wee we ſhould read : | 
| (TI fouth the city a mile. ) | 

ö p he old edition reads mils. Nene 5 


| Shakſpeare i is ſeldom careful about ſuch little in ta lte 


STEEVENS, yy 


Coriolanus ſpeaks of our divines, and Menenius of graves in the _ 


Holy churchyard. It is ſaid afterwards, that Coriolanus talks like 
a nell; and drums, and Hob and Dich, are with as little attention 
to time or place, introduced in this tragedy. STREVENS. +: 

| Shakſpeare frequently introduces thoſe minute local deſcriptions, 
probably to give: an air of truth to his pieces, So, in Romeo and 
Juliet: 


„ 3 the grove of ſycamore, 555 

our or 08 That in cba rooteth from the city's Aale. FE = 
Again: | 
. It was the nightingale and not the lark 
« Nightly ſhe fings on you pomegranate tree,” 


| Mr. Tyrwhitt s queſtion, «where could Shakſpeare have heard 
5 "of theſe mills at Antium ?” may be anſwered by another queſtion : 
Where could Lydgate hear of the mills near Troy? 
And as J ride upon this flode, 
On eche ſyde many a mylle ſtode; 
40 When news was their graine and corne to finde. ac. 
| | " H ad &c. I is 5 Fo "i 


Aron. 


cento dos «@ 


ACT IL SCENE I 
Rome. | 4 publict Place. 


Enter Mexexrvs, Srerxrvs, and Bavrus. 


Mes. The augurer tells me, we : ſhall have news g - 


5 to-night. 


BRU. Good, or bag? ? 


Max. Not according to the prayer of the people, 
5 for they love not Marcius. | 


57. Nature teaches beaſts to know their friends. 
Me v. Pray you, who does the wolf love? ry 
| Se. The lamb. 


Mu. Ay, to Soar bim; as the hungry ple- : 
| beians would the noble Marcius. e 5 


BRU. He's a lamb indeed, that baes like a bear. 


Max. He's a bear, indeed, that lives like a lamb. 
5 You two are old men; tell me one thang. that I: 


ſhall aſk yo. 
Born TRIB. Well, fir. 


Mu v. In what enormity 18 Marcius poor, that 
| you two have not 1n abundance : 5 


4 Pris you, I 3 When the tribune, in reply to — 


remark, on the people's hate of Coriolanus, had obſerved that 


even beaſts know their friends, Menenius aſcs, whom does the c, 
love? implying that there are beaſts which love nobody, and that 
among thoſe beaſts are the people. Joh NSN. 


5 In what enormity is Marcius poor,] [Old copy—poor ir.] Hers = 
we have another of our author's peculiar modes of phraſeology; 
which, however, the modern editors have not ſuffered him to re- 
tain; having diſmiſſed che redundant in at the end of this part of 
- the ſentence. MaLoNE. 5 | 


I ſhall continue to diſmiſs it, al lach peculiarities can, by aucho- 
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Bx ou. He's poor in no one fault, bur for d with all. 
Sic. Eſpecially, in pride. N 

| Bru. And topping all others i in Slain.” 
Mex. This is ſtrange now: Do you two know 


hov- you are cenſured here in the city, I mean of 
us o the right- hand file? Do you! 5 | 


Born TRIB. Why, how are we cenfured] * 
Mx x. Becauſe you talk of pride now will; you 


8 not be angry? 


Bo TRIB. Well, well, fir; well. - 
Mtn. Why, 'tis no great matter; r a very little 


thief of occaſion will rob you of a great deal of pa- 


tience: give your diſpoſition the reins, and be an- 


Aàrxy at your pleaſures; at the leaſt, if you take it as 
a pleaſure to you, in being ſo. You blame Mar- | 
Cius for being proud? N 15 


| Bru. We do it not alone, fie; © 
Mex. I know, you can do very little alone; for 


: your helps are many; or elſe your actions would 
grow wondrous ſingle: your abilities are too in- 
fant-like, for doing much alone. You talk of pride: 
O, that you could turn your eyes towards the napes 
: of your necks, and make but an interior ſurvey of 
your good ſelves! O, that you: could! 


5 rity, be Iifcriminated from the corruptions of the base. the tran. 


ſcriber, or the printer. 
It is ſcarce credible, that, in the e of a common idea, 


in proſe, our modeſt Shakſpeare ſhould have advanced a phraſe- 


ology of his own, in equal defiance of cuſtomary language, and 


_ eſtabliſhed grammar. 


As, on the preſ-nt occaſion, the word ii might have ſtood wes 


propriety at either end of the queſtion, it has been e 0 


ignorant Jy, inferted at both. STEEVY ENS. 
6 


tnvards the ma pes of your necks, | With alluſion to ES 


fable, which ſays, tha: every man nas a bag hanging before him, 
in W nich he puts his neigbour's faults, and another behind him. 
in u Which "ME {tows bis own. Joux NSON., | | 
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530 What then, ſir? 


MEN. Why, then you ſhould diſcover a brace of | 
unmeriting, proud, violent, teſty magiſtrates, e | 
| fools,) as any in Rome.“ 


Sic. Menenius, you are known well enough too. 


Mex. I am known to be a humorous patrician, 
and one that loves a cup of hot wine with not a 
drop of allaying Tiber in't; ſaid to be ſomething 
imperfect, in favouring the firſt complaint; haſty, 
and tinder-like, upon too trivial motion: one that 


converſes more with the buttock of the night, than 


with the forehead of the morning. What 1 think, 


utter; and ſpend my malice in my breath: Meet. 


ing two ſuch weals-men as you are, (J cannot call 
you Lycurguſes) if the drink you give me, touch 
my palate adverſely, I make a crooked face at it. I 
cannot es your MAE have deliver'd the mat- 


3 


5 — 2 1 if unmeritin 8 any in Rome. ] 
This was the phraſeology of e s age, of which I have 
met with many inſtances in the books of that time. Mer. Pope, as 
| uſual, reduced the paſſage to the modern ſtandard, by reading—a 
brace of as unmeriting, &c. as any in Rome; and all the ſubſe- 
quent editors have adopted his emendation. Matrox b. | 


8 _—avith not a drop of allaying Tiber int : ] Lovelace, in his 
| Verſes to Althea from Priſon, has borrowed this expreſſion: 
When flowing cups run keiten round ; 
With no allaying Than,” &c. | 5 
See Dr. Percy's Reliques &c. Vol. Il. p. 324, 3d edit. Srirveks. 


8 9 one that converſes more &c.] Rather a late lier down than 
an early riſer. Jon xsOoN. 


So, in Love's Labour's Laſt: “ It is the king $ moſt ſweet pleaſure | 
and affection, to congratulate the princeſs at her pavilion, in the | 
poſteriars of this day ; which the rude multitude call, the afternoon.” | 
AN * in King Henry IV. P. II: | 
| «© Thou art a ſummer bird, 
«© Which ever in the haunch of winter ſings : 
The lifting up of day.” MaLoxe. 


| ] cannot /ay,] Not, which appears to have been omitted 
in the old copy, * e Was 1 5 ed by Mr. Theobald. 
| | Ma ALONE, 


2 


ne -_> = 
= 8 


22 ͤ—— — net — — — . ——— — SS. 


12 TEN 


1 
that r abs miſtook the office of pre feetus arbi for the wen 
* s office. WARBURTON. 
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ter well, when] find the aſs in 8 with the ME 
major part of your ſyllables : and though I muſt 
be content to bear with thoſe that ſay you are re- 
verend grave men; yet they lie deadly, that tell, 
you have good faces. If you ſee this in the map of — 
my microcoſm,* follows it, that I am known well _ 
| enough too? What harm can your biſſon conſpec- 


| tuities * glean out of this character, if I be known : 
well enough too? „ 2 


BR. Come, fir, come, we know you well conch. : 
Mu x. You know neither me, yourſelves, nor any 


1” thing. You are ambitious for poor knaves' caps 
and legs; you wear out a good wholeſome fore- 
noon, in hearing a cauſe between an orange-wife 
and a foſſet-ſeller; and then rejourn the contro- 
verſy of three pence to a ſecond day of audience. 
When you are hearing a matter between party and 
party, if you chance to be pinch' d with the cholick, 
you make faces like mummers ; ſet up the bloody . 
flag againſt all patience; * and, in roaring for a 
ede diſmiſs t the controverſy 1 the 


2 ny microceſm, ] So, in \ King fra | | 
Strives, in his little world of man — — STEEV ENS. 


- biſon conſpefuities,] Bien, blind, in the old 2 is „ 


| * reſtored by Mr. Theobald. Jonson. 85 


So, in Hamlet : 


« Ran barefoot up = hos, threatning the flames, | 
« With bien rheum.“ MaALON E. | | 


5 4 „ poor knaves* caps and legs: 4 That 1 15, for their a 


ſance ſhowed by bowing to you, To make a Ig was the phraſe of 


our author' s time for a bow. See Vol. VIII. p.472, n. 6. Malo. 


— you wear out a good &c.] It appears from this whole ſpeech 


| ſet up the bloody flag againſt all patience ; | That i is, 1 | 
| _ again“ patience. There is not wit enough in 1 this ſatire to 
recompenſe 1 its Sroſſneſs. Jeu xSOo NM. | 


CORIOLANUS 6; 


more entangled by) your hearing: all the peace you 
make in their cauſe, is, calling both the parties 


| knaves: You are a pair of ſtrange ones. 


. Come, come, you are well underſtood to 
be a perfecter giber for the table, than a neceſſar! y 


I bencher 1 in the Capitol. 
 Msx. Our very prieſts muſt become mockers, if 


they ſhall encounter ſuch ridiculous ſubjects as ou 


are. When you ſpeak beſt unto the purpoſe, it is 


not worth the wagging of your beards; and your 

| beards deſerve not ſo honourable a grave, as to ſtuff 
a botchers cuſhion, or to be entomb'd in an aſs's 
pack-ſaddle. Yet you muſt be ſaying, Marcius is 

proud; who, in a cheap eſtimation, is worth all 


your predeceſſors, ſince Deucalion ; though, per- 


adventure, ſome of the beſt of them were hereditary | | 
hangmen. Good een to your worſhips ; more of 
your converſation would infect my brain, being the 
herdſmen of the beaſtly plebeians: I will be bold 


to take my leave of 7 


Enter volvuxia, Vizeruia, and Vatrnta, Sc. | 


55 How now, my as 7 as malls ladies. (and 7 5 
moon, were ſh2 earthly, no nobler,) whither do you 85 


; follow your eyes ſo faſt ? 


Vol. Honourable Menenius, my. boy Marcius 


approaches ; for the love of Juno, let's go. 
Mev. Ha! Marc ius coming home? 


7 Our very Srief muſt 3 het; if u they Pall encounter hack | 


ridiculous ſubjets as you are.| So, in Much ado about Nothing : 


5. Courteſy itſelf mult convert to diſdain, it tyo u come in her pre- 


80 SrEEVE&S. 


Adar. Jon N SON. 


Vor. XII. OP 


e ond Sterxrvs retire. 


herd/men. 5; / LE beians 4 | As kings are called Toig WING - 


— — — 
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Fol. Ay, worthy Menenius; and with moſt 


5 proſperous approbation. 


Mex. Take my cap, Jupiter, and Ithank thee: — 


' Hoo! Marcius coming home! 


Two Lavits. Nay, 'tis true. 8 
Voz. Look, here's a letter from hath the ſtate 


hath another, his wite another ; and, Ithink, there” 8 
one at home for you. 


Mex. I will make my 1 very houſs reel to night: : 
A letter for me? 


VIE. Yes, certain, hee 8a letter for you; ; Law! it. 
Mex. A letter for mc? It gives me an eſtate of 


225 ſeven years' health; in which time, I will make a 

lip at the phyfician: the moſt ſovercign preſcrip- 
tion in Galen? is but empiricutick, and, to this pre- 
| ſervative, of no better report than a horſe-drench. . 
Is he not wounded? he was W ont to come home 
_ wounded. | | 


VIE. O, no, no, no. 


Vol. O, he is wounded, 1 thank the ods b. for't t. 
Mu N. So do J too, if it be not too much :— 


Brings a victory 1 in his pocket ?—The wounds be- 
come him. 


8 Tale my cap, e and I thank. dhe; YE De, M. arburton : 


_ Propoſed to read, Take my cup, Fupiter,— Rr ED, 


Shak ſpeare ſo often mentions throwing up caps in this hes. 


55 that Menenius may be well enough ſuppoſed to throw P his cap. 


in thanks to Jupiter. Jou x80x. 


9 —72 Galen —] An anachroniſm of near 6; 50 Fears, Menenius | 
flouriſhed anno U. C. 260, about 492 years before the birth of our 
Saviour. Galen was born in the year of our Lord 130, flouriſhed 


. about the year 155 or 160, and lived to the year 200. Grey, 


. 


- empiricutick,] The old copics—empirickgatique, * The 


5 moſt renn preſcription in Galen (ſays Menenius) is to this 
news but empiricatics an adjective ev idently formed by the author : 
| from empiric (empirigne, F. a quack, *  Rivso8, 


CORIOLANUS. G6 


Por. On's brows, Menenius: he comes the 
third time home with the oaken garland. _ 


MN. Has he diſciplined Aufidius ſoundly 2 


5 Hor. Titus Lartius writes ,—they e toge- 5 
ther, but Aufidius got off. 


_ Min. And 'twas time for kim too, II warrant 
him that: an he had ſtaid by him, E would not 
have been fo fidius'd for all the cheſts in Corioli, 
and the gold that's in them. Is the e ſenate e d 

F N 


| Vol. Good ladies let's 8 go WD, 68, yes, yes : : the 
ſenate has letters from the gener, wherein he gives 5 


OS Or's brows, Mieten .] Mr. M. Maſon "plopoles that there 
ſhould he a comma placed after Menenius ; On's brows, . | 
he comes the third time home with the oaken garland, W 
ſays the commentator, * it was the oaken garland, not the wounds, | 


that Volumnia ſays he had on his brows.” ” Tt ul, Ser, we e 


find a dialogue exactly ſimilar : 
| C. No, it is Caſca; one incorporate TD, 
ce To Gur attemvts, —Am I not ſtaid for, Cinna? 
4 Cin. I am glad on't. : 
T 1. e. I am glad that Caſca is incorporate, FO, | 
But HE appears to me to have miſapprehended the paſſage. Vo. 9 
lumnia aunſwers Menenius, without tak ing aotice of his laſt words, 
3 The Wund become him.” Menenius had aſke ed Brings he 
victory iu his pocket? He brings it, ſays Volumnia, on his brut, 
for ke comes the third time home 8 bound with the oaken gar- 
land, the emblem of victory. 50, afterwards : 
Wy « {ie prov'd beſt man o' the neld, and for his meed, 
„Was 6row-bound with the cat, | | 
If theſe words did not admit of fo clear an 8 (in which 
the conceit is truly Shakipearian,) the arrangement propoted by 
Mr. M. Maſ>n might perhaps be admitted, though it is extremely 
© harſh, and the i werfion of the natural order of the words not much 
85 our author's manner in h1s proſe writings. Malox ER. | 


poſſe d of this g] PF 4. in our author's language, i is 


5 fatty informe i. JoHNSON. 


So, in 7 he Merchant 5) £ Venice * 
«-] haye 2 d your . of what 1 purpoſe —. ; 


Nette 
F 3 _ 


Juan fore there are more; ; there are nine that 7 know of 


[ 
e 
e 
: 
1 
5 


„ CORIOLANUS. 


my ſon the whole name of the war: fig hath i in i this. 


: action outdone his former deeds doubly. 


Var. In troth, there” 8 ee things ſpoke of ; 
N 1 


MEV. Wondrous? ay, 1 warrant you, and not 


without his true purchaſing. 


Vis. The gods grant them rue! 
| Pot. True? pow, Wow. 
MEV. True? I'll be ſworn they at are true: Where | 


is he wounded God ſave your good worſhips! 
[7 the Tribunes.] Marcius is coming home: he has 
more cauſe to be proud. — Where is he wounded ? 


Vol. T the ſhoulder, and i' the left arm: There 


5 will be large cicatrices to ſhow the people, when : 
he ſhall ſtand for his place. He received in the 
2 Ns AE of Tarquin, ſeven hurts i i the body; © - 


M v. One in the neck, and two in the thigh, — 


1 there” s nine that I know. 


Vol. He had, before this laſt expediion twenty: - 


ſive wounds upon him. 
Men. Now it's twenty-ſeven : every cath y was an 


enemy's grave: [4 Shout, and Harris] Hark, HE T 
trumpets. _ : 


# OL. Theſe are the uſhers of Marcius: : before him 


ven "WE * ] Old copy— ſeven bats 7 al 15 | 
Men. One i the neck, and two i” the thigh; there's nine that 

| 1 ae Seven, —one, —and two, and theſe make but nine? 

Surely, we may ſafely aſſiſt Menenius in his arithmetick. This is 


a ſtupid blunder; but wherever we can account by a probable rea- 
ſon for the cauſe af it, that directs the emendation, Here it was 
5 eaſy for a negligent tranſcriber to omit the ſecond one, as a needleſs 


| repetition of the firſt, and to make a numeral word of to9. 


WarBURTOYN, 


The old man, . to hs character, i is minutely particular: 
Coven wounds ? let me fee; one in the neck, tao in the thi 0 —Nay, 
rox. 


CORIOLANUS. 69 


1 carries noiſe, and behind him he leaves tears; 
Death, that dark ſpirit, in's nervy arm doth lie; 


Which being advanc' d, declines ;" and then 1 men 85 
5 die. . 


A Sennet. J. rumpets. e E ner Couixius ond . 
_ Tirvs LarTIus; between them, CORIOLANUS, 
croton'd with an oaken ee with captains and . 


ſoldiers, and a Herald. 


HeR. Know, Rome, that all alone Marcius did | 
fight 


5 . Within Corioli' gates: We ke kak won, 


With fame, a name to Caius Marcius; theſe. 
In honour follows, Coriolanus : — 


Welcome to Rome, renowned Coriolanus! C Flur. 8 
. Welcome to Rome, renowned Coriolanus 4 


| Cor. No more of this, "It does offend my heart; 2 
5 Pray now, no more. 


„%%% Look, , fr, your mother,— 5 
e . ˙ 5 
e vou have, I know, perition d all the gods 
- For my proſperity. i ¶Kucels. 
Fol. . Nay, my good ſoldier, up i 


My | ne Marcius, N Caius, and 


8 Which bing advanc'd, declines ; 1 1 in her beatiia 
 Krain, ſays, that her ſon to kill his enemy, has nothing to do yur 
to lift his hand up and let it fall. Joynson. 


7 _— 2 origlanns, x The old copy, | Martin Caius Cortolanus,. | 
© STEEVENS. 


The 3 it 18 bi ebable, caught the words Martius 
Ca from the preceding line, where alſo in the old copy the 
original names of Coriolanus are accidentally tranſpoſed. The 
correction in the former line was made by Mr. ane in the latter 5 

by Mr. õteevens. MaLone, _ 


TY 


— — —. — —— —— 


8 Fletcher : 


ſilence. 


„% CORIOLANUS. 


By deed- achievi ing honour newly nam'd,. 
What is it? Coriolanus, muſt I call thee? * 
But O, thy wife — ; 


"Con, 5 My gracious ſilence, Hail) LN 


7 Would ſt thou have laugh d, had I come coffin'd 


SL, oe 
That w veep ﬆ to ſee n me e triumph! 2? Ah, my dear, 


8 15 gracious 4 . bait / 1 The iter to. „ fil lence es 3 it not 
to proceed from reſerve or ſullenneſs, but to be the effect of a vir- _ 


tuous mind poſſeſſing itſelf in peace. The expreſſion i is extremely 


ſublime; and the ſenſe of it conveys the fineſt oy that can be 


given to a good woman. WARBURTON, 


By my gracious lence, J believe, the poet meant, thin a 1 


felent tears are more eloquent and gratef! il to wes than the clamorous f 


| | pe of the reft ! So, Craſhaw : 


« Sententious ſhow'rs! O! let them fall! 
«© Their cadence is rhetorical.” 


1 in Love's Cure, e or The M at Maid of Beaumont and 


A lady's tears are Glent orators, 5 
% Or ſhould be ſo at leaſt, to move bey 3 


* The honey-tongued rhetorician.” 


Fg f 1 in Daniel's Complaint of Reſamond, 1599: 


« Ah beauty, ſyren, fair enchaating EAT 1 
„ Sweet ſilent rhetorick of perſuading eyes! 
Dumb eloquence, whoſe power doth move the blood, 
«© More than the words, or wiſdom of the wiſe! FR 


* 
* 


| Again, in Ex very Man out of his Humour: 


„ Fou ſhall ſee ſweet / out roeterich, and dank 22 elk. 5 
ing in her eye. STEEVENS. | 


I believe My gracious filence,” . means My 8 : 


393 


Fut being ſeaſon d with a gracious voice.“ 
Again, in King Fehn: | 
5 here was not ſuch a gracious creature . 5 
Again, in Marſton's Malecontent, 1604 * he is the moſt ex- 


quifite 3 in forging of veines, ſpright'ning of eyes, dying of haire, | 
_ ſleeking of ſkinnes, bluſhing of cheekes, &c. that ever made Jn: 
| old lady clan, by antes wag MALONE, 


or © my filent Grace.” Gracious ſeems to have had the 
ſame meaning tormerly that graceful has at this 5 So, in Jh 
Merchant of Venice: | 


CORIOLANUS. 71 
such eyes the widows in Corioli wear, 
And mothers that lack ſons. | 
Mex: Nos the gods crown thee! = 

Cox. And live you yet Oo my ſweet lady, par- 


en.. 5 [To Valeria. 


Vol. 1 know not where to turn —0 welcome 
home; 


And Velcone general; Kind you are melee alk::-: 
Ms V. A hundred thouſand welcomes : 1 could 5 
„ 

55 And T could laugh; I: am m light, and heavy: Wel- 

n > ee, 5 

Py curſe begin at very root of his Peurt, 


That is not glad to ſee thee !—You are three, 


= That Rome ſhould dote on : Vet, by the faith of 
- MEN, 5 
we have ſome old crab trees here at home, that 5 
„ : 
Be orefied to your reliſh. Yet welcome, warriors : 
We call a nettle, but a nettle; and 
The faults of fools, but folly. 


OM Ever right. 
Cor. Menenius, ever, ever? | 


9 Com, Eee inks | 
Cor. Menenius, ever, ever.] 
Rather, I think: 
ED Com. Ever right Menenins. 
Cor. Ever, ever, | 
POW of means to fay, that—Menenius 3 is 1 the fame; — 


xretains his old humour. So, in Julius Cæſar, Act V. ſc. i, upon 7 


a ſpeech from Caſſius, Antony unly fays,—0/7 Goff us ſtill. 


. | 
By theſe words, as they ſtand in the old copy, believe, Co- 


riolanus means to ſay—Menenius is ſtill the ſame affectionate friend 
as formerly. oy in e Cæſar: 2 — - for alway s Iam Ce/ar.” 


| Malox b. 5 
F 4 


* - ER 7 r — I wy — - - 
: — — 
—— ———ꝛñ ᷑ < - —— 


1 CORIOLANUS. 


HR. A way there, and 70 8 


Cor. 5 „„ Vour hand, and yours: : 
5 [70 bis wife and mother. 


Ere i in our own | houſe 1 do ſhade my head, 
The good patricians muſt be viſited; 


From whom I have receiv'd not only greetings, | 


But w ith them change of honours.“ 5 


„ | a own, 1 have liv'd 


Jo ſee inherited my very wiſhes, 1 0 
And the buildings of my fancy: only there 


Is one thing wanting, which I doubt not, but 


Our Rome will caſt upon thee. 


„ e, good mother, 


| ” had rather be their ſervant in my way, 
- Than ſway with them 1 in ee 


Co. fo ids On, to the Capitol. 9 5 
Eo Tn, ee Karunt in ſtate, as before. oh. 
The Tribunes come fore ard. | 


| Bay. All tongues ſpeak « of him, and the bleared 
fights 


Are ſpectacled to ſce him: Your pratling nurſe 
1 Into a TRPAMES” lets her baby crys: 


* But with Jon FINE of 8 | So all the ae read. 


| Bur Mr. Theobald has wentured (as he expreſſes it) 7 ſubſtitule 
charge. For change, he thinks, is a very poor cf ron, and com- 
 municates but a very poor idea, He had better have told the plain 
| truth, and confeſſed that it communicated none at all to him. Howe- 
ver, it has a very good one in itſelf; and fignifies variety of honours ; 


ds change of rayment, among the writers of that time, fignified va. 
: riety of rayment. WARBURTON, | 


Change of raiment is a phraſe that occurs not  unfrequently i in the | 


| Old Teſtament. STEEVENS. 


Int a rapture - 


] Rapture, a a common term at that time 


uſed for a fit, ſimply. So, to be rap 4, ſignified, 7% be in a fit. 


WARBURTON. 
10 the explanation of Biſhop Warburton be allowed, a rapture | 


CORIOLANUS. 73 


While he chats um: the kitchen malkin + pins 


means a fit ; but i it does not appear from the note where the word 
is uſed in that ſenſe. The right word is in all probability rupture, 
to which children are liable £ om exceſſive fits of crying. Ihis 


emendation was the property of a gd * ſcholar long before 
. 1 had any claim to it. S. W. | | 


That a child will e cry itſelf i into fits ” is gil a common ;n phraſe 1 
among nurſes. STEEVENS. | 


In Troilus and Creſſida, raptures ignifies ravings: 

her brainſick raptures 

1 Cannot diſtaſte the goodneſs of a quarrel,” oy . 

I have not met with the word rapture in the ſenſe of a fit i in any | 
book of our author's age, nor found it in any dictionary previous 
to Cole's Latin Dictionary, 1679. He renders the word by the 
Latin eftaſis, which he interprets a trance However, the rule 
de non apparentibus et de nm exiftentibus eadem eft ratio—certainly 
does not hold, when applied to the uſe of words. Had we all 
the books of our author's age, and had we read them all, it then 

might be urged. —Drayton ſpeaking of DONE; ys his ee | 
were © all air and fire.” MaLONE. „ | 


4 the kitchen malkin — A maukin, « or mal 1 is a kind 
of mop made of clouts for the uſe of ſweeping ovens: thence a 
| frightful 888 of clouts dreſſed up : thence a dirty wench. . 
Hax MER. 
Maulin in "IN parts of England znifies a figure of Clouts ſet up | 
to fright birds in gardens : a ſcare- crow. P. | 


Malkin is properly the diminutive of Mal Mary); as illi, 


” T -mkin, &c. In Scotland, pronounced Mazkin, it ſignifies a bare. 


- Grey malkia (corruptly grimalkin) is a cat. The kitchen malkin is 
juſt the ſame as the Aiteben Madge or Beſs : the ſcullion. RI Sox. 


Minſneu gives the ſame explanation of this term, as Sir T. Han- 
mer has done, calling 1 it“ an inſtrument to clean an oven, —now 
made of old clowtes.” The etymology which Dr. Johnſon. has 
_ given in his dictionary—** MALKIN, from Mal or Mary, and 
: y the diminitive termination,” —is, I apprehend, erroneous. 
The kitchen-wench very naturally takes her name from this word, 
as /eulli;n, another of her titles, is in like manner derived from 
Hen ny the F rench term 0 the utenſil called a malkin. 
ET IS MaroN z. 

After the morris-dance degenerated into a piece of coarſe buf- 
5 ease, and Maid Marian was perſonated by a clown, this once 
clegant queen of May obtained the name of Malkin, To this 

Beaumont and K lercher allude 1 in 898 zeur T, homes * 


CORIOLANUS. 


Her richeſt lockram 4 bout her reechy neck, $ 
Clambering the walls to eye him: Stalls, bulks, 
windows, 

| Are ſmother'd up, leads fill d, and ridges hors'd | 
With variable complexions ; all agreeing 

In carneſtneſs to ſee him: ſeld-ſhown ene 
Do preſs among the popular throngs, and puff 

: To win a 2 ſtation 15 our yell” d dames 


8 Pat on the ſhape of order and . 
« Or you muſt marry Mallyn, the May- Lady. 
Maux, a corruption of malkin, is a low term, ſtill current in 
5 e counties, and always indicative of a coarſe vulgar wench. 
STEEVENS. 
1 Her richeſt lockram, Sc. Tae was ſome kind of cheap 
linen. Greene, in his J, if, deſcribing the dreſs of a man, ſays: 
«& His ruffe was of fine lecleram, ſtitched very faire with Co- 
ventry blue.“ | 
| Again, in The Spare Curate of Beaumont and F letcher, Diego 
9 9 5 4 1 give per annum two hundred elle I Ch 
oe Ben ie MS That there be no ſtrait dealings in their linnens, 
| Again, in Glapthorne' s Wit iu a Conflable, 1639: | | 
V thought ſt, becauſe I did wear lockram hire, 
e 55 had no wit,” SrEEVENS. 
Ham: a pair of reechy kiſſes. Laneham, ſpeaking of 
e three ae puzels” in a morris-dance, ſays they were * as bright 
as a breaſt of ba: n, that is, bacon hung in the chimney and hence 


recchy, which in its pats Ems 1s . /moky, came to imply | 
; greaſy. R1Ts0N. „ 


— ſeld-ſhown flamens 2X i. e. priefts who ſeldom exhibit 

| themſelves to publick view. The word is uſed i in Humour out of 

Breath, a comedy, by John Day, 1607 : 5 : 

5 „ O.ſeldiſen metamorphoſis.” 

The ſame adverb likewiſe occurs in the old play of Hieronimo : 
So «© Why is not this a ſtrange and /eld-ſeen thing?“ 
Seld is often uſed by antient writers for ſeldom. STEEVENS. 


ED a vulgar fation:| A Ration among. the rabble, So, in - 
The Comedy of Errors © | 
A wulgar comment will be made of it.” Matoxe. 
vulgar ſtation, I believe, ſignifies only a common ſtanding- 
8 place, web as 1s "Engg by no © particular e convenience, 
| = STEEVENS» | 


= her reechy neck 1 Reechy i is ls. e so, 1 N 


CORIOLANUS 26 


; Commit the war of white and damaſk, in 
Their nicely-gawded cheeks, to the wanton ſpoil 


Oft Phœbus' burning kiſſes: ſuch a pother, 


As if that whatſoever god, who leads him, 


Were ſlily crept into his human powers, 


"ow ve” him EEE poſture. 


ad baum 5 war r aber and FRY M 5 
: T heir nicely-gazvded cheeks, | Dr. Warburton, | for war, ab. 
ſurdly reads—avare, MaLone. 


Has the commentator never heard of roſes FRI A with Klies | 
7 for the empire of a lady's cheek ? The 9pp2etion of colours, "—_ 
not the commixture, may be called a war. Jouxsox. | 


So, in Shakſpeare's Targuin and Lncrece s 
«© The filent avar of lilies and of roſes, _ 
| Which Tarquin view'd in her fair face 8 feld. 15 
| Again, in The Taming of the Shrews _ 
«Such avar of white and red,” Kc. 
88 in Chaucer's Knight's Tale, Mr. Tyrwhitt” 8 edit. v. 1940: 
Por with the roſe colour ref hire hewe.”! 


Again , in Damætas Madrigal in Praiſe of his Daphnis, by J ohn | : | 


W ootton; publiſhed in Eugland's Helicon, 1600 : 

 &  4\midft her cheekes the roſe and lilly ftrive.” 

Again, in Maſſinger's Great Duke . Florence : | 
the lillies „„ yo 
e Contending with the roſes | in hes check. 8 sre EVENS. - 

Again, in our author's Venus and Adonis < | : 
To note the fighting confi? of her hu, 
«© How white and red each other did deſtroy.” mM ALONE, 


Cl-aveland introduces this, according to his quaint n manner : 
66 her cheeks, 5 
« Where roſes mix: no civil war 
« Between her York and Lancaſter.” FaRNAER. 


% As if that whatſoever god, | That is, as 1 that ad who lead; | 
Him, whatſoever god he be. JOHNSON. | 


So, in our author's 26th Sonnet : . 
Till whatſoever ſtar that guides my moving, 
Points on me graciouſly with fair head 55 

Again „ In Antony and Cleopatra : | TART 
T he hath fought to-day, _ 
© e a god i in hate of mankind "=D 
66 8 d in ſuch a thaps,”” MaLoN?, 


„% CORIOLANUS 
e 35 ow On the ſudden, 
55 1 warrant him conſul. EET | 
e Then our r office may, 
| During his power, go ſleep. 5 
Sic. He cannot addy; tranſſ port his honou rs. 


= From where he ſhould begin, and end; but 8 
| 2 Loſe thoſe that he hath won. 


BE U. 5 „ In that there”: 8 comfort. 


Lic. Doubt not, the « commoners, for whom we 
a ſtand, 
| But they, upon their ancient malice, will 
Forget, with the leaſt cauſe, theſe his new honours ; 
1 Which that he” 11 1 them, make Las little queſ- 5 
, a0: = 

| As he is proud to do- t. | N 
d 0. 1 heard him 1 
0 Were he to ſtand for conſul, never would he 
e 1 the e nor on bim Iu 


= From obere be feould begin, and end; J Perhaps it ſhould be 
| read : | . 


= rom l he ſbould begin tan end.— . NSON, I 


5 "Oil author means, though he has ties himſelf moſt licenti- 
_ ouſly, he cannot carry his honours temperately from where he ſhould _ 
begin 7 where he fuld end. The word tranſport includes the end- 
Ing as well as the beginning. He cannot begin to carry his honours, 
and conclude his journey, ſrom the ſpot where he ſhould begin, and 
to the ſpot where he ſhould end, I have no doubt that the text is 


: right. 8 


8 "The reading of the old copy 1s ; faoported by a pale; in 2 8 
e where we e find exactly the ſame . | 


| — the gap 
4. That we ſhall make in time, from e our hence 23 
5 „Ab our return, to excuſe,” 
f where the modern editors read - 71 our return. M. ALONE. 


As he is proud 20 d ] Proud 1 7 4, 1s the fame as, ; prond 4 
duing. JOHNSON. . | 


4s means here, as that. Matos 1% | 


CORIOLANUS. 77 


: The niplets veſture * of humility ; 
Nor, ſhowing (as the manner is) his wounds 
| To the people, beg their TUBING breaths. 


". 5 . right. | 


B. It was bis word: O, he would miſs it Mere 


8 
Than carry it, but by the fair « 0 the gentry t to 
„„ 


And the defire of the nobles. 


F326: — with no better, ; 
Than have him hold that purpoſe, and to 5 it 
In execution. 


„„ Tis moſt like, he Lill. 


de It mall be to him then, as our r good wills; 
A ſure deſtruction.* e 


bY a ꝶł I a fall out 
To him, or our authorities. For an end, 
e me Pipes - ARK 8 ö 


©. The les ih. Fe T he glayen read—the * a . | 
STEEVENS. 


2 The 00 was made Ws Mr. Row: e. By es „ Shakſpeare 
means thread. bare. So, in King Henry VI. P. II. © Geo. I tell 


| thee, Jack Cade the clothier means to dreſs the commonwealth, 


and turn it, and ſet a new nap __ it. Jeb. So he had need; 


1 for ' tis tread bas ** 


5 Ke 1 


Plutarch's words are, „ with a prove gowne on their backes.” 
| See p. 91, n. 5.  MaLoxe. 5 | 

5 It Hall be to him then, as our good wills; 

| 4 . de e J This s ſhould be Written awill's, 4s will it, 

| TYRWHITT. 


11 ſhall be to him of the fame nature as our r diſpoſition towards 
_ him; deadly, MaLoxe. 


ſuggelt the people, 1. i. e. prompt, them. So, in K 


« Sug 904 kis Goo teliovin: adverſaries.” 


The verb 40 Suggeſt, has, in our author, many different ſhades 
of meaning. STEEVENS, | 


Moen oy — — 
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He ill hath held them; that, to his pouer,* he 


_ would 


: Have made them mules, filene'd their RV RY and 

Diſproperty'd their freedoms : holding them, 
In human action and capacity, 

Of no more ſoul, nor fitneſs for the world, 

Than camels in their war;* whohave their provand 7 
” Only: for We burdens, and ſore blows | 


4 2 0 bis Pants, 1. e. as far as hls power goes, t to the ut 
moſt or. it. STEEVENS:-- © | 
6 Of ne more foul, nor fitneſs for the BRE 7 


Jan camels in their war;] In what war; 2 Camels are mere 


beaſts of burthen, and are never uſed in war. — We ſhould — 
read, 


As camels in | thelr-1 way, M. Masox. | 5 
I am far from certain that this amendment is neceſſary. Brutus 


means to ſay that Coriolanus thought the people as uſeleſs expletives 
in the world, as camels would be in Ve war. I would read % inſtead 
of their. Their, however, may ſtand, and ſignify the war under- 
+ i Token for the ſake of the people. STEEVENS. Sn | 


Their war may certainly mean, the wars in which the Roman 5 


5 people engaged with various nations; pur 5 8 eee 
e the war. MaLons. N 5 


their provand —] So the old copy, 7 rightly, tech 


all the modern editors read provender. The following inftances 
may ſerve to eſtabliſh the ane n reading. Thus, in Stowe's 

Chronicle, edit. 161 5, p. 737: 
and every ſoldier had half a crowne a weeke,” Again: “ The 
horſmenne had foure ſhillings the weeke loane, to find them and 


— the provannte was cut off, 


their horſe, which was better than the provaunt.” Again, in Str 
Walter Raleigh's Works, 1751, Vol. II. p. 229. Again, in Hakevil 
012 the Providence of God, p. 118, or Lib. II. c. vii. ſet 1: 
6 At the ſiege of Luxenburge, 1543, the weather was ſo _ 


cold, that the provant wine, ordained for the ariny, being frozen, 
Was Aled with hatchets, &c. Again, in Pa /quil* s Nightcap, | | 
Kc. 1623: . To 


«© Sometimes ſecks change of paſture ana provant, 
« Beczuſe her commons be at home fo fant. 


The word appears to be derived from the F reach, provende, 


5 provender. 0 STERVENS: - 
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| For ſinking under them. - 2s 
Sic. his as you u fay; fuggeſted 

At ſome time when his ſoaring inſdlenee 

Shall teach the people, (which time ſhall not want, 

If he be put upon't; and that's as Say, 

As to ſet dogs on ſheep,) will be his fire? 


To kindle their dry ſtubble; and their blaze 
; Shall darken him for ever. 


Enter a Meſſenger 


Bar. „ 8 What' 8 the Mitter 


Ms. You are ſent for to the e Tie 
1 15 thought, — i 
That Marc 13 ſhall be confal + E have Fen. 
Ihe dumb men throng to ſee him, and the blind 
5 10 hear im ſpeak: The matrons Hung : their 
5 Slovco, | ; 


8 Shall teach the pe ples] Thus he old copy. When his ſoar- 
ing inſolence ſhall zach the people, may mean, — When he with 
the inſolence of a proud patric an ſhall mu ruct the people in their 
duty to their 1ulers. Mr. Theobald reads, I think without neceſ. 


ſity,—ſhall ach the people, and his em endation was ad lopted by 
5 all the ſubſcquent editors. MaLor E. | 


Ihe word teach, though left in the text, 1s h ardly 89 Us, , unleſs. 
it means 176i. nici the Pb 2 770 favor of our pu u paſes. 
I ſtrongly incline to the emend ation of Mr r. Theobald, 


STEEVENS, | 
"9 & 15 be lis 64 oy Will be a fre lighted by himſelf. Per. 
| haps the Av! r wrote—as fire, There is, how ever, no need of 
: cr, IH Malo. | | 
na, bim wary The natrems ſing their ne,] The words 
1 The 216 „which are wanting in the old copy, were properly 
ſupp ! Sia _homas Hanmer to complete the verſe. OTEZVE 8. 
Mikuni, ing ret. | ND 
RE Þ 7— Here our author 3 Ab ſome a 
off ãĩ 11.4479 a28 to a people who were wholly unac- 


quaint; with. t! Mew len of faſhion in his time ap peared at 
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: {ation and maids their ſcarfs and handkerchiefs, 
Upon him as he paſs'd: the nobles bended, 
As to Jove's ſtatue; and the commons made ; 
A ſhower, and thunder, with their hi: and ſhouts : : 
” 1 never faw the like. 


3% Let's s to the Capitol; 
And carry -with- us cars and eyes for the time, SR 


8 But hearts for the event. 4 
Sic. „ Hare wich you. L. 5 


SCENE U. 
1 be fame. 7 be e | 
Enter 1 1x00 Officers) 1 to lay cuſhions. Th 


1 Orr. Come: come, theyare almoſt } here: 3 How 


many ſtand for conſulſhips . 


2. Orr. Three, they ſay: but tis chought of 
- very one, Coriolanus will carry it. 5 


1. OF. That's a brave fellow; but he's ven- : 


eine proud, and loves not the common people. 


when a abe had tilted with u uncommon n grace and PORE ſown . 
of the fair ſpectators uſed to o fling a feen or glove T upon him as he 
| | por” ” MaLoNE. | 


3 


= carry with us ears and eyes &c. 1 That i is, let us 2 : 


pe "ke, but keep our hearts fixed on our deſign of cruſhing 585 
Coriolanus. JonnsoN. 7 | 


Enter tæuo officers, &C.] The old copy reads: Enter two . 


5 officers to lay cuſhions, as it were, in the capitoll.“ | STEEVENS, 


This as it were was inſerted, becauſe there being no ſcenes in 


the theatres in our author's time, no exhibition of the inſide of the 
. could be giv en. See The Account of our old theatres, Vol. I. 


Malo E. 
In the fame Place, the reader will find chis poſition controverted. 
| | | STREVENS. 


"a. 677 Faith, bare hive been many great men | 
that have flatter'd the people, who ne'er loved 
them; and there be many that they have loved, 
they know not wherefore: ſo that, if they love they 


know not why, they hate upon no better a ground: 


Therefore, for Coriolanus neither to care w hether 
they love, or hate him, manifeſts the true knowledge 


he has in their diſpoſition; and, out of his noble ys 8 


careleſsneſs, let's them plainly ſee” E. 


1. Ore. If he did not care aka he had their | 


love, or no, he waved* indifferently *twixt doing 


them neither good, nor harm; but he ſeeks their 

hate with greater devotion than they can render it 
him; and leaves nothing undone, that may fully _ 
diſcover him their oppoſite.“ Now, to ſeem N 98 


affect the malice and diſpleaſure of the people, 1 


as bad as that which he diſlikes, to Hatter them for 


5 their love. 


1. Orr. He hath deterved N of wil Collie. 
: And his aſcent is not by ſuch caſy degrees as 


. thoſe, who, having been ſupple and courteous to 


he people, | bonnetted, N ade 1 kurener deed 


5 — he. Wav'd =] That; is, he would have deu indi Feremly. | 
Jon nsoN. 


6 — . oppoſite.] That i is, chats adverſary, See Vol. IV, 
p- 92, n. 9, and p. 111, n. 7. MaLonz, | . 
as theſe, | That is, as the aſcent of thoſe, Mat.ons. 


= 
— 


Fr. r. is to pull off one's cap. See Cotgrave. 


So, in the academic ſtyle, to cap a Ws 1s to take off the cap i 


0 him. M. Maso. 


av a any further deed ib have them at all into their «/timation and _ 

_ rep3rt:] J have adhered to the original copy in printing this very 
obſcure paſſage, becauſe it appears to me at leaſt as intelligible, as 

what has been ſubnkituted in its room. Mr. Nowe, ior having, 


ME. 6 


ae Fog and courteous to the people, bonnetted, KC. 4 Banelie * N 


robo, having been ſupple and courteous to he bank, Benet, i 


n 4 722 l 
7232 rr 


„„ eien 


to heave them at all into their eſtimation and report: 4 


burt he hath ſo planted his honours in their eyes, 


and his actions in their hearts, that for their tongues 


to be ſilent, and not confeſs fo much, were a kind 
of ingrateful injury; to report otherwiſe, were a 
malice, that, giving itſelf the lie, would mk: re- 
Proof and rebuke from every ear that heard it. 


1. Oxy. No more of him; he | is a worthy n man: 


Fs Make way; are coming. 


A Sender Enter, with Eicher before them, CominIus. 
the Conſul, MenenIus, CoRIOLANUS, many other 
| Senators, SIcINIus and BrRuTus. The Senators 

_ Take their places; the 7 ribunes take theirs 1 ay: by : 

Fhemelves. | 


Mix. Having Jeterndin'd of the Volces, and 


Io ſend for Titus Lartius, it remains, 
As the main point of this our after-meeting, 
To gratify his noble ſervice, that 
HFath thus ſtood for his country's Therefore, pleaſe 


you, 


Moſt reverend and grave elders. to elite 
The preſent conſul, and lat n 


PTY have, and Mr. 3 * 1 in a 11 1 of the 
ſentence, reads heave. 'Bonnetted, is, I apprehend, a verb, not a 
participle, here. They humbly took off their bonnets, without 5 
any further deed whatſoever done in order to have them, that is, 


to infinuate themſelves into the good opinion of the people. To 


bawe them, for to have themſelves or to wind themſely es into, —is 


certainly very harſh; but to heave EI, &c. is not much | 
leſs fo. MALON E. 


I continue to e ee 1 in King Hinry III. (See | 


Vol. XI. p. 71, n. 8.) was likewiſe printed inſtead of heave, in : 
the firſt folio, though corrected in the ſecond. The phraſe in 


queſtion occurs in Hayward: * The Scots heaved up into high 


5 hope of victory“ Kc. Many inſtances of Shakſpeare 5 attachment | 
Co the verb ys might be en on this occation. ST zus. 5 
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In our ell found ſucceſſes, to report 

A little of that worthy work perform'd 

By Caius Marcius Coriolanus; whom «© 
Me meet here, both to thank, and to remember | 
With honours like himſelf. 


V Speaks, wood Sanni: 
Leave nothing out for length; and make us think, ; 


Rather our ſtate's defective for requital, 


Than we to ſtretch it out. Maſters o the people, 


We do requeſt your kindeſt ears; and, after, 
Your loving motion toward the common body,” 
10 . what Patten here. 


SE 5... We are convented 

5 Upon a pleaſing treaty; ; and have hearts 
Inclinable to honour and advance 

"TAE theme of our +” 


9 3 | 


M˖ie meet here, both ib thank, &c.] The enen ien 1 think,” 
is, whom to thank, &c. (or, for the purpoſe of thanking whom) | 


we met or aſſembled here. M ALONE. 
42d make us think, 


i Raber our ſtate's defeftive for 3 


| Than ave to Pretch il out, | I once thought the meaning was, 5 
And make us imagine that the ſtate rather wants inclination or 
ability to requite his ſervices, than that we are blameable for ex- 
panding and expatiating upon them. A more ſimple explication, 
| however, is perhaps the true one. And make us think that the 

republick 1s rather too niggard than too liberal in e his 


ſervices. MALONE. 


The plain ſenſe, I believe, is: Rather ay 2 our means are too 
defeRive to afford an adequate reward for his ſervices, than ſuppoſe 


cur wiſhes to ft: retch out thoſe means are detective. STEEVENS. 


3 Tour lowing Motion toward the Common body, ] Your kind in- 


terpoſition with the common people. Jon x SON. | 
"4 The theme of our aſſembly.] Here is a fault in the mates: | 


And bad it affected our author's knowledge of nature, I ſhould 5 
have adjudged it to his tranſeribers or editors; but as it affects 


only his Kne owledge of history, I ſuppoſ, e 1t to he. his own. He 
jhould have ſaid Four atſembly, For till the Lex Artinia, (the 
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"Bhs. OS > Which the rather 


We ſhall be bleſs'd 1 to do, if he remember 


A kinder value of the people, than 


N He hath hereto priz d them at. 


MEN. „ That's off, that's off; 4 | 


I would you rather had been ſilent : Pleaſe you | 
To hear Cominius b 5 


BRU. 1 Moſt villingly:. 


: But yet my caution was more pertinent, 
Than the rebuke you give . 


. He loves your people; 'E 


But tie him not to be their bedfellow.— _ 
: Oe FOUR, ſpeak.—Nay, keep your place. . 


{[CortorLanus riſes, and offers to go away. 
4 Nau. Sit, Coriolanus; never ſhame t to hear 


E : What Ju have 8 V done. . 


JJV honours · pardon ; ; 


1 had rather have my wounds to heal again, 
Than hear ſay how I got them. 


BRE-: „ I hope, 


: My words diſ-bench'd you not. 


Cox. 1 No, fir: yet TY 


3 of which i is e by Sigo ius, e wetere Ilaliæ Jure] | 
10 have been contemporary with go 


| the tribunes had not the privilege of entering the ſenate, but had 
5 ſeats placed for them near the door « on n the outſide of the houſe. 


intus tellus Macedonicus) 


WARBURTON» - 
Though I was Formerly of a different opinion, I am now con- 
yinced that Shakſpeare, had he been aware of the circumftance 


; pointed out by Dr, Warburton, might have conducted this ſcene 
without violence to Roman uſage. The preſence of Brutus and 


Sicinius being neceſſary, it would not have been difficult to exhi- 


bit both tlie outſide and inſide of the Senate-houſe in a manner ſuf-⸗ 
| feiently conſonant to theatrical probability. STeevens. 


9 Tos bat 0 9. that 5 g i) That i is, that i is s nothing to the purpoſe. 


JOHNSON, 
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' When blows have made me ſtay, I fled from woods: | 
You ſooth'd not, therefore hurt not : $ Lees your 


people, 
4 love them as they weigh. 
Mx v. . - Pray n now, fir down. Ef. 
- Cor. I had rather. have one feratch _ head = 
JJ SNE SUR. 


5 . the alarum were ſtruck, than idly fir 


To hear my: nothings monſter” d. 5 
[Exit Corrotanus. 


"Mex, : a. Maſters o' the people, 

Your multiplying ſpawn how can-he latter, 
("LANE 8 thouſand to one good one, when you now 5 

19 „ 

He had rather venture +All his limbs for honour, 
Than one c of his « cars to hear i it eee Comi- 

, f 


5 Com. 1 thall lack voice: the dank of Coriolany 
Should not be utter'd feebly. —lt is held, | 
That valour is the chiefeſt virtue, and 


Moſt dignifics the haver: if it be, 


a The man I ſpeak of cannot in the world 
Be {ingly counterpois'd. At ſixteen years, 
: When T arquin made 4 head for Rome, , he fought 


uon forth'd _ RD hot 10 5 Yao tid not Rating me, _ 5 
therefore did not offend me. Hurt is commonly uſed by our author 


for hurted, Mr. Pope, not perceiving this, for /oozh'd reads e 5 


| 2 was adopted by the ſubſequent editors. MaLOoN R. 


have one ſcratch my head: i the ſun, | See Vol. 7 p. 10 
n. 2. "Srervexs, 


be - how can be flatter,] The reaſoning of 8 is this: 


4 


How can he be expected to practiſe flattery to others, who abhory 5 

it ſo much, that he e cannot hear 1 it even when offered to himſelt? 

| | Joh xs N. 

1 When Tarquin nad: a lea for 2 When Tarquin who had 
been expelles, raijed a 7 power to recover Rome. Jon NSONs 


Gz 
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| 1064 the mark of others: our then dictator, 
Whom with all praiſe I point at, ſaw him fight, 
When with his Amazonian chin he drove 8 
The briſtled lips before him: he beſtrid _ 
An o'er-preſs'd Roman, and i” the conſul's view 
Slew three oppoſers : Tarquin' s ſelf he met, 
And ftruck him on his knee: in that day's fats, 
When he R act the \ woman in 1 the ſcene,* Een, 


We learn from one ot ie 8 Eben, that the . age in 
his time was forty zhree, If Coriolanus was but ſixteen when Tar- 


quin endeavoured to recover Rome, he could not now, A. U. C. 
263, have been much more than twenty one years of age, and 
ſhould therefore ſeem to be incapable of ſtanding for the conſulſhip. | 
Hut perhaps the rule mentioned by Cicero, as ſubſiſting in his time, 
was not eſtabliſhed at this wand Sons of the republick. | 
MaLove. 


| 9 bs 1 N 


8 1. E. his chin on which there | 


15 was no o beard, The players read, Os STEEVE NS. 5 


- he beſtrid e 5 
* 0er-preſs'd Roman x This was an act of neuter friendſhip; © OW 


- old Engliſh armies : | See Vol. VIII. p. 569, n. 9, and Vol. X. 


p. 203, n. J.] but there is no proof that any ſuch practice prevailed 


among the legionary ſoldiers of Rome, nor did our author give 
_ himſelf any trouble on that ſubject. He was led into the error by 
North's tranſlation of Plutarch, where he found theſe words: 
The Roman ſouldier being thrown unto the ground even hard 


by him, Martius ſtraight 4e/trid him, and flew the enemy.“ The 


_ tranſlation ought to have been, Martius haſtened to his aſſiſtance, | 
and ftauding before him, flew his aſfailant,”* See the next note, | 
_ Where there is a ſtmilar inaccuracy. See alſo p. 83, n. 4. MaLone, 


Shakſpeare may, on this occaſion, be vindicated by higher au- 


thority than that of books. Is it probable than any Roman ſoldier. 
Was ſo far diveſted of humanity as not to protect his friend who 
had fallen in battle? Our author (if unacquainted with the Grecian. 


Hyperaſpiſts) was too well read in the volume of nature to need any 


apology for the introduction of the preſent incident, which mutt 
have been as familiar to Roman as to Britiſh warfare. STEEVENS. | 


3 And firuck him on his knee :] This does not mean that he gave 
Tarquin a blow on the knee, but gave him ſuch a blow as occafion- : 


ed him to fall on his knee © 


| ad terram duplicato poplite "EPR Seanven NS | 
4 1 1 be might 6 alt the waman in ths - ſeene,] It Has been more 
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7 He prov'd beſt man i the field, and for his meed 
Was brow-bound with the oak. His pupil age : 
| Man-enter'd thus, he waxed like a ſea; 
And, in the brunt of ſeventeen battles ſince," N 
He jurch'd all ä o* the ard 5 For this 
ä 85 
5 Before and in Corioli, let 1 me e ſay, oe 
I cannot ſpeak him home: He ſtopp d the fliers; ; 
And, by his rare example, made the coward 
Turn terror into ſport: as waves before 5 
A veſſel under k fail, ſo men T6” 


| than- once mentioned, that the parts of women were, in u Shak: 
| ſpeare's time, repreſented by the moſt ſmooth- taced Fug men to 
be found among the players. STEEVENS. | ; 


_ Here is a great anachroniſm. There were no theatres at Rome . 
5 for the exhibition of plays for above two hundred and fifty years 
after the death of Coriolanus. Maloxx. | 


Aud, in the brunt of ſeventeen bateles ft W The wks 3 
teen, for which there is no authority, was ſuggeſted to Shakſpeare 
by North's tranflation of Plutarch: Now Martius followed 

this cuſtome, ſhowed many woundes and cutts upon his bodie, 

which he had received in ſeventeene yeeres ſervice at the warres, 


and in many ſundry battells. So alſo the original Greek; but it 


is undoubtedly erroneous; for from Coriolanus' s firſt campaign t to 
his death, was only a period of eight years. MaLoNe. 


6 He lurch d all ſceuordi o the garland. | Ben Jonſon hes the __ | 
expreſſion in T he Silent Woman : ** you have lurch'd your friends = 


5 of the better half of the garland.” STEEVE NS. 


To lurch is properly to purloin; hence Shakſpeare uſes it in ths 
. ſenſe of to deprive. So, in Chriſt's Tears aver Feruſalem, by Tho. 
Naſhe, 1594 : I ſee others of them ſharing halfe with the hawdes, 

their hoſteſſes, and laughing at the punies they had /urched.” : 
I ſuſpect, however, I have not rightly traced the origin of this 
phraſe. To lurch in Shakſpeare's time ſignified to win a maiden 


ſet at cards, &c, See Florio's Italian Dict. 1598: * Giaco narxo. 


A maiden ſet, or lurch, at any game.” See alſo Cole's Latin 
Dict. 1679: A lurch, Duplex palma, Facilis Dicloria. 8 
Io lurch all ſwords of the garland,” therefore, was, to gain 
from all other warriors the wreath of victory, with ae, and 1 in- 5 
| conteſtable ſuperiority, ; Maron E. ; 
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And fell below his ſtem: 1 his ſword (death's flamp) N 
Where it did mark, it took; from face to foot 
le was a thing of blood, whoſe every motion 
Was tim'd with ofing cries : Alone he enter'd 


725 waves 1 19a | | 
4 pay) under ſail, ſo men eboy'd, | 
Aud fell below his ftem :] Firſt 8 AJ The editor | 


3 of the ſecond folio, for weeds ſubſtituted waver, and this capri- 
cCious alteration has been adopted in all the ſubſcquent editions. 
Ip the fame page of that copy, which has been the ſource of at 
eaſt one half of the corruptions that have been introduced in our 
author's works, we find defamy for deſtiny, fir Coriolanus, for 
* et, Coriolanus,” trim 'd for lim'd, and painting for panting: but 
Jockily none of the latter ſophiſtications have ſound admiſſion into 
any of the modern editions, except Mr. Rowe's, Niſes falling be- 
low a veſſel paſſing over them is an image as expreſſive of the 
| proweſs 0 of Coriolanns as well can be conceived. 8 


A kindred i image is found in T rus and Crefſida : | 
| „ there the ſtrawy Greeks, ripe for his edge, 
775 OE Fall down before n. like che mower's ſwath.“ 
. MaLoxe. 
Wave, the nokia of the ſecond Gal, I regard as no trivial 


| evidence i in favour of the copy from which it was printed, Weeds, 
inſtead of falling below a veſſel under ſail, cling fa f 


of it, The juſtice of my remark every ſailor or waterman will 
confirm. 


ſt 8001 the ein 


But were not this the truth, by conflict with a mean a bay : 


valour would be depreciated, The ſubmerſion of =veeds reſembles 


a Frenchman's triumph over a /p aux herbes ; but to riſe above 
the threatening billow, or force a way through the watry bulwark, 
is a conqueſt w orthy of a ſhip, and furniſhes a compariſon ſuitable : 
ro the exploits of Coriolanus. Thus, in 77 iu and Cndſida- 
IId ſtrong- ribb'd bark through liquid mountains cuts, 
« Pounding between the two moſt elements, 
Ike Perſeus hocſe.”? 


If Shakſpeare originally wrote weeds, on finding ſuch an image 
leſs appoſite and dignified than that of avazes, he might have in- 


traduced the correction which Mr. Malone has excluded from his 
text. 


The fem i is chat end of the ſhip which leads. Fram 7 to 2 > 


Is an expreſſion uſed by ext ally in his tranſlation of Firgit: 


*« Orontes' bark | 
From ſtem to flern by waves was overborne,” OTE £VE; 7 
; p —— Fee 41 i N 1 | 
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The mortal rate? of the city, which he painted 
With ſhunleſs deſtiny ; * aidleſs came off, 

And with a ſudden re-enforcement ſtruck 
Corioli, like a planet: Now all's his: 
When by and by the din of war gan pierce 

His ready ſenſe: then ſtraight his doubled wirt 

RNe-quicken'd what in fleſh was fatigate, 
And to the battle came he; where he did 
Run reeking o'er the lives of men, as if 
I were a perpetual ſpoil : and, till we call 
Both field and city ours, he never ſtood 
To eaſe his breaſt with 3 


„„ Worthy man! 


I. Szy. He cannot bur with meaſure fit the ho- 
| nours „ | 


Hi ford, e . | 
— Tore it did mark, it tos from Sa 70 1 : | 
Ile was a thing of blond, avhoſe every motion 88 
Was tim'd with dying cries. | | 
: This paſſage ſhould be pointed thus: 
- His ſword (death's ſtamp) 
"Where i it did mark, it took; from face to Das . 
He was a thing of bled, Ke. TTR WRI Tr. 


1 hay e followed the  punRtuation recommended, STE ers s. 


OOF 7 notion 


75 as lim d with dying cries, ] Thee cries 5 he Aa FREY 
; larly followed his motion, as muſick and a dancer e each 


bother. Jon nsoN. 


Ihe mortal gate - 
death. JOHNSON. 


With feunleſs deſtiny J The ſecond folio reads, whether by 


—] The gate that was made the ſcene of 


| accident or choice: 
With ſhunleſs 3 „„ ret 
D. 2 is an old French word ggnitying infamg: Tyr RWHITT, 
it occurs often i in John | Bale” 8 el Potaries, 1 550. S rr EVENS. 


feruck Dy | 
C TT like a planet: So, in Timo: of Athens 3 
„ge as a planeta: plague, when jJove 


„Will o'er ſome nigh-vic'd city hang his poiſon 
In the fick ar.” rb EVENS. 


4 Lhscannt but with meaſi ure e the Donours- — — Thati oy no honour 


ewe minnow oa wot pear any 


- — —— — EE — 
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Which we . deviſe him. 


Com. Our ſpoils h he kick dat; 


And look” d upon things precious, as they were 
The common muck o' the world: he covets leſs | 
Than miſery itſelf would give; * rewards = 
His deeds with doing them; ark iS content 

To ſpend the time, to end it. 5 | 


Tel He angle nobles. 
5 Let him be call d . „ 
A „ Call for Corolanus.- 


Orr. He doth appear. 


5 | nr IOLAN US. 


"Mrs EN. "The ſenate, Coriolanus, are well pleas d 


To make thee conſul. 


(oo 1 . owe ethem gill. 


My Lf, and ſervices. 5 


will be too a for him; he vin ſhow a mind equal to any ele- | 
vation. JOHNSON, 


2 Than miſery itſelf < 3 give; 575 M; ory for avarice ; | becauſe a | 


miſer 5 an avaricious. WARBURTON. 


3 aud is content 


To ſtend the time, 10 end it.] I * not alder my conceit 


8 will be approved, but I cannot forbear to think that our author ; 
wrote thus: | | 


- he 3 | ; 
His deeds awith doing theme, 1 Is content. 
Jo ſpend his time, to ſpend it. 

| Todo great acts, for the fake of doing them; to ſpend his ne | 


for the ſake of ſpending it. Jon So W. 
| 17 think the words afford this meaning, without any e 


| Ma LONE. | 
4 Call for Corel.) I have ſupplied the gene, to 


_ compete: the malle. rrertes, | 
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Mrs VNN it then remains, 
That you do ſpeak to che people.” : „„ 
Cor: Ss „„ 7 beſcech you, : 


Let me o er- leap that cuſtom ; for I cannot 

Put on the gown, ſtand naked, and entreat them, 
= For my wounds) Take, to giver their ſuffrage: pleaſe 
vou, . 


5 That 1 may paſs t this is doing. 


. „„ Sir, the le 
| Muſt have their voices 3 neither N il mT bate 0 
One jot of ceremony. 1 
M᷑EVN. 25 Pur them not to't:: — 
Pray you, g fit you to the cuſtom; and 
Take to you, as your predeceſſors have, 
= Your honour with your. form.” 5 


RE then remains, 8 

Tat you do Speak to the people. | Steines 8 was baniſhed U. c. © 

22862. But till the time of Manlius Torquatus, U. C. 393, the ſenate 
choſe th the conſuls: And then the people, aſſiſted by the ſeditious 


temper of the tribunes, got the choice of one. But if Shakſpeare 


makes Rome a democracy „which at this time was a perfect ariſto- 
cracy; he ſets the balance even in his Timon, and turns Athens, 
which was a perfect democracy, into an ariſtocracy. But it would 
be unjuſt to attribute this entirely to his ignorance; it ſometimes 
proceeded from the too powerlul blaze of his imagination, which, 
when once lighted up, made all acquired knowledge fade and dif. 
appear before it, For ſometimes again we find him, when occa- 
ſion ſerves, not only writing up to the truth of hiſtory, but fitting. 
his ſentiments to the niceſt manners of his peculiar ſubject, as well 
to the dignity of his came, or the dictates of nature in general, 


WARBURTON, © 
The i inaccuracy is to be attributed, not to our author, but to 


- Plutarch, who expreſsly ſays, in his life of Coriolanus, that it 


was the cuſtome of Rome at that time, that ſuch as dyd ſue for a2 


office, ſhould for certen dayes before be in the market- place, only 


with a poor gowne on their backes, and without any coate under- 


neath, to praye the people to remember them at the 4 of ele@tim,” 
North's tranſlation, p. 244. Ma LO NE. | | 


6 Your honour with your form. 11. believe we ſhould rod 8 «Your . 


honour with the form. — That is, che uſual form. M. M asox. 


1 
— rages us + of 
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"Co Os „„ a part 5 
That I ſhall bluſh i in + log and NOOR well 


Be taken from the e 1 


"= Mark you that? 


Con. To brag. unto. them,—Thus * did, and = 


| Show them the iniking are which 1 ſhould hide, — 
Ass if I had receiv'd them for the hire e 
5 Of their breath ates Es 


= Rf Do not ſtand upon t. — 


| We recommend to you, tribunes of the ok, 


Our purpoſe to them; *—and to our noble conſul 
Wiſh we all joy and honour. | 


SEN. Tc 0 Coriolanus come all] joy and honour! 1 
[ Hlouriſb'. Then Exennt Senators. 
Bx. You ſee how he intends to uſe the people. 


Sic. May they perceive 's intent! He Will! re- 
quire them, 


” As if he did contemn what ie requeſted | 
Should be 1 in enn to ve: 


Bau. . Come, we 11 inform they 


Tar form, may 1 mean the form which cuſtom preſeribes « 70 p you h 
| STEEVENS, 
: We 3 ta you, tribunes of the 1 | 
Our purpoſe to them; ] We entreat you, tribunes of the people, 


to recommend and enforce to the plebeians, what we propoſe to | 


them for their approbation ; namely the N of Coriolanus 
to the conſulſhip, MaLons. 


This paſſage is rendered almoſt unintelligible by the falſe punc- | 


tuation. It mould evidently be pointed thus, and then the ſenſe 
Will be clear ;— 


Me recommend 19 you, ads of the people, 


Our purpoſe ;—0 them, and to our noble conſul, 
Wiſh awe all joy and honour. © 


To them, means to the people, whom Menenius aftfally:; joins to | 


the conſul, in the Es withes of the lenate. N. MasoX. 
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of our proceedings here: on the marker-place, 
1 know, they do attend * [Exeunt. 


The fame. The fn. 
Enter ſroeral Citizens. 


: $000; Gude 11 he do require 0 our voices, we. 
ought not to deny him. 


2. Cir. We may, ſir, if we will. 


. Cir. We have power in ourſelves to do it, but 8 

it is a power that we have no power to do:“ for if 

he ſhow us his wounds, and tell us his deeds, we 
8 are to 8 8 into thoſe wounds, and ſpeak 


* Ouce,) Dive here n means s the fame 46 Loben; we ch” ance fir all. : 
Wa RBURTON. 


This uſe of the word once is found. in \ The on, _ * Gaſ⸗ 5 

 colgne ; . | 

Once, S ducattes he colt n me.” F ARMER, 
| Again, 1 in The Comedy of Errors 5 
Once chis, your long experience of her af Bs 

: 3 | 

of doube whether once here ſignifies once be all, * bel: eve, it 

means, „if he do but /o nuch as require our voices; as in the 


following paſſage in Holinſhed's Chronicle e © — they i many of 
their ſervants and men of war behind them, and ſome of them 


would not once ſtay for their ſtandards,” Matons. 


Me have power in ourſelves 10 do it, but it i. 4 praver that ave 
"Gore no power to do «| Power firſt ſigniſies natural power or force, 
and then moral power or right. Davies has uſed the tame word 
3 mo great variety of meaning : 

/e all thy powers that heavenly pover to praiſe, 

That gave thee power 7a d... [OH NSON; 


—— WET CE * : 
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for thams; 15. if he tell us his noble deeds, we muſt 
alſo tell him our noble acceptance of them. In- 
gratitude is monſtrous : and for the multitude to 
be ingrateful, were to make a monſter of the mul- 

titude; of the which, we being members, ſhould 5 
5 h ourſelves to be monſtrous members. 


1. Cir. And to make us no better thought of, a 


5 little help will ſerve: for once, when we ſtood up 
about the corn,“ he himſelf ſtuck not to call u us 
08 many-headed multitude.* 


3. Cir. We have been call'd ſo of many; not 
that our heads are ſome brown, ſome black, ſome 


auburn, ſome bald, but that our wits are ſo diverſly 
5 colour'd: and truly I think, if all our wits were to 
T iſſue out of one ſkull, ; they would * eaſt, weſt, J 


4 — — for o once, 1 ave | find. 17 about the cars] (ode copy. | 


| SE ave lord up] That is, as ſoon as ever we ſtood up. This 
_word 6 till aſe in nearly the ſame ſenſe, in familiar or rather 
vulgar language, ſuch as Shakſpeare wiſhed to allot to the Roman 


populace. ** Once the will of the monarch is the only law, the 
conſtitution is deftroyed.” Mr. Rowe and all the ſubſequent | 
editors read—for once, when we ſtood up, &c. MaLons. 


As no decifive evidence i is brought to prove that the adverb once dp 
has at any time ſi enified—as ſoon as ev er, I have not rejected the word _ 


introduced by Mr. Rowe, which, in my Jae. is . 
to the ee s meaning. STEEVENS. 


3.. many-headed multitude.] Hanmer zone; 8 : 
monſter, but without necellity, To be _ -headed includes mon- 


8 Hironſrgſs. Jon xsox. 


4 


ſome auburn, !] The folio SY ſome Brains. I ſhould 


unvillingly ſuppoſe this to be the true reading; but we have "_ = 
heard of Cain and Abram-coloured beards. STEVENS. 


The emendation was made 1 in the fourth folio. Ma! LON * 


OO if all our wits awere 10 ifſue out of one Hull, &c. 1 Meaning b 
though our having but one intereſt was moſt apparent, yet our 


wiſhes and projects would be infinitely diſcordant. WAR BURTON. 


To ſuppoſe all their wits to iſſue from one ſcull, and that their 


9 common eee ang agreement to go all « one w 11. ſhould end in 
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north, ſouth; and their conſent of one direct way⸗ 
| ſhould be at once to all the 0 ne com- 
paſs. „ 1 
e CoEs Think you ſo? Which way, TR judge, | 
- my wit would fly? _ - 
BI So Nay, your wit will not is ſoon out as 
another man's will, tis ſtrongly wedg'd up in a 


block-head: but if it were at e 'twould, ſure, 5 
ſouthward. 


2,'Cir. Why that way ? 


3. Crr. To loſe itſelf ina fo ; where being three | 
1 melted away with rotten dews, the fourth 
_ would return for conſcience. ſake, to OP to get 


_ thee a wife. 


2. Cir. You are never without your tricks _ 


5 You may, you may." 


3. Cir. Are you all reſolved to give y your voices? 


Bur that's no matter, the greater part carries it. I _ 


ſay, if he would incline to the People, there was 


: never a worthier man. 


: Euter ContoLaxus ard Mexexros. = 


Her he comes, oY in the gown of . ; mark 
his behaviour. We are not to ſtay all together, 


their lying to every 2 of the compass, is a juſt deſcription of. 


the variety and incenfiftency of the opinions, wiſhes, and actions of '- 
the multitude. M. Maso. 


99 aud their conſent of FR direct cy See Vol. vn. 
p- 403. n. 3; and Vol. IX. p. 506, n. 5. SrREEVENS. | 


Dou may, you may.] This colloquial phraſe, which ſeems to 
fignify.— Jon may divert yourſelf, as you pleaſe, at my eee 
occurred already in Troilzs and Creſſila- 

Hel. By my troth, ſweet lord ' 55 hou haſt a fine forehead. 
„ Ay, you may, you hay. STREVENS, | 


Bs 


| EE” CORIOLANUS, 


j but to come by him where he ſtands, by ones, by 
Ul | 5 tos, and by threes. He's to make his requeſts by 


particulars ; ; wherein every one of us has a ſingle 
| honour, in giving him our own voices with our own 
_ tongues : therefore follow me, and PI. direct Tu ; 
how you ſhall go by him 


wy . „„ Content, content. tut. 85 
1 . M v. O ſir, you are not right: 1 have you not - 
=_ „ e ur 
VV The vorthieſt men have done' t? 

LH pn a. What muſt I ſay ?P— 

=—_ I pray, fir—Plague upon't! 1 cannot _ 5 
V My tongue to ſuch a pace: —Look, fir ;— —my 

_ „„ wounds = 1 

| EEE e 1 got them in my country's rie 1 

jy _ Somecertain of your brethren roar'd, and ran 

ws : From the noiſe of our own. drums. 


RD 


JJV ĩ the N | 
= You muſt not fpeak of that; you muſt defire them : 
: FO think upon 1 


1! „ Think upon me? Hang dem! 
It. | I would they would forget me, like the virtues | 

| =. Which our divines loſe by them." op 
FR. VVV | Vou'll mar all; 
1 III leave you: * you, ſpeak to them, I Pray you, 
1p In wholeſome 1 manner,” FExit.- 
18 | 6 7 wiſh they td. hw a me, lite the virtues 
1 gh | Which our divines boſe by them.] i. e. T wiſh they would forget 
| | _— me as they do thoſe virtuous precepts, which the divines preach | 
17 Ee up to them, and loſe by them, as it were, by their . 8 


practice. THroBALD. 


7 In wholeſome nanner.] 80, in Healer: If it fall pleaſe 
you . * me a 1 ovale 5 aner Arve, > 
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CORIOLANUS, „ 
Enter two Citizens. ; 


Cox. „„ Bid them waſh their faces, 
And keep their teeth clean. — So, here comes 3 
5 brace. N 
You know the cauſe, fir, of n my y ſtanding . . 
Go Cir. We do, fir; tell us what hath brought 
= e 
Cox. Mine own deſert. 
0 Your own deferr? 
COR TY = Ay, n. not 
Mine own deſire.* : : 
OS How! not t your own i deſire? ; 
Cok. No, fir: : 5 
= "Twas never my deſire yet, to trouble. : 
The poor with begging. 
1. Cir, You muſt think, if we give you any 
VVV = 
We hope to gain by you. by 
_ Cor. Well then, I Pray, your price « 0' che con- 
e ns 


3 Mane own deſire, F The old 8 mine own delve, If But 
be the true reading, it muſt fignity, as in che North—without, 
STEE VERS. 


But is only the reading of the firſt folio: Not) 1s the true reading. 


R1TSON. 
The anſwer of the citizen fully 8 the n e which 

was made by the editor of the third folio. But and ze are often 
confounded in theſe plays. See Vol. VL. p. 37» n. 7. and Vol. 8 
VIII. p. 579, n. 6. . 5 
In a paſſage in Love's Labour's Lift, Vol. V. p. 276, Ne 7, ſhock | 
the reluctance which I always feel to depart from the original copy, 
I have ſuffered 207 to remain, and have endeavoured to explain the 


Words as they ſtand ; but I am now convinced that I ought to have 1 75 
| Don 


„ By earth, the i 1s but corporal ; there you lie,” Mat.oxE, 


Vor. XII. „ 


„% CORIOLANUS 


x Cir. The ny is, fir, to alk } it kindly. : 2 
Con. 1 5 Kindly! 


: Sir, 1 pray, let me ha t: 1 have wounds to ſhow | 


you, 


Which ſhall be "us! in private—Your good Yours | 


fir; 


What fay vou? 


2. Ci. You ſhall have it, worthy fir. 


Cor. A match, ſir :— 
Thee | is in all two worthy voices « begg'd: — 
I have your alms; adicu. 


1. C1. . this i is ſomething odd. 1 
2. Cir. An 'twere to 5 again, — But *tis no 
; matter. - e v0. o Citizens. 


Enter two other Citizens, 


\ Cor. Pry you now, af i it may ſtand with the t. tune 
of your voices, that I may be conſul, I have here 
the cuſtomary gown. 


1. Cir. You have deſerved nobly of your coun- 
try, and you have not deſerved nobly.. 


Cor. Your enigma? 
1. Cir. You have been a ſcourge to her enemics, 


vou have been a rod to her friends; you have not, 5 


indeed, loved the common people. 


| Cor. You ſhould account me the more virtuous, 
that I have not been « common in my love. 1 will, 


7 The price ic, fr, &c. ] The cab r, has been fapplied by « one 


of the modern editors to complete the verſe. Sr EVENS. 


8 But zhis ig ſomething odd.] As this hemiſtich is too bulky = join 
with its predeceſſor, we may luppoſe our author to nave.” written 
only— _ „„ | | 
T his is ſomething ; | | 
and that the compoſitor's eye had caught—PBuc, from the ſuccced- | 
ing line. STEEVEXNS. | 
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” fir, Aatter my ſworn brother the De” to earn a 

dearer eſtimation of them; *tis a condition they 
account gentle: and ſince the wiſdom of their 
choice is rather to have my hat than my heart, I 


will practiſe the inſinuating nod, and be off to 
them moſt counterfeitly ; that is, fir, 1 will coun- 


terfeit the bewitchment of ſome popular man, and 


give it bountifully to the deſirers. Therefore, be- 5 
ſeech you, I may be conſul. 


2. Cir. We hope to find you our friend; and þ 


1955 therefore glve you our voices heartily. 


: © To: GIF. Lou have received MY wounds for 
your eum). | 


on i wilt not ſeal your knowledge? » with ſhow- ; 
ing them. 1 will make much of Four voices, and | 


ſo trouble you no further. 


Vorn Cir. The gods we) you joy, fir, Handy! e 
„ 1 


Re Moſt . voices! — | 
Better i it is to die, better to ſtarve, 
Than crave the hire which firſt we do 4 | 


0 Why 1 woolviſh gown. „ e. 5 


9 7 will wt ſeal your 3 1 will not ſtrengthen or 
compleat your knowledge. The ſeal is that which gives authenticity | 
to a 1 Joh Nso. | 


the hire —] The old copy BY higher and this is one of | 
he many proofs that ſeveral parts of the original folio edition of 

theſe plays were dictated & one and written down by another. 

| | MALoONE. 
ahi 00401 gown = Signifie this rough hirſute gown. 
| Jon ns0N. 

"IHE firſt folio reads—this avolviſh tongue. Coco is the reading 

of the ſecond folio, and, I believe, the true one. 

Let us try, however, to extract ſome meaning from the worde ex- 
hibited in the elder copy. 5 

Ihe white robe worn by a candidate was made, 1 think, of 8 . 

lamb-ſkins. How comes it then to be called aoo/z7, unleſs in 


| alluſion tc to the fable of the avolf in 46 be ps e ? Foes the” 
„ 5 


% CORIOLANUS. 
To beg of Hob and Dick, that do appear, 


poet meant only, Ny do 1 fand with a tongue deceitful as that of the 
doof, and ſeem io flatter thoſe whom I aon wiſh to treat with my 


_ 1ſual ferocity? We might perhaps more diſtinctly read: _ 
ih this woolviſh tongue, = 


_ unleſs 20ugue be uſed for rone or accent. Tongue might, indeed, be 
only a typographical miſtake, and the word defigned be ge, 
which is uſed in Othello. Yet, it is as probable, if Shakſpeare 
originally wrote ge, that he afterwards exchanged it for—gown, 
a word more intelligible to his audience. Our author, however, 
does not appear to have known what the 7g hir/uza was, becauſe 


he has juſt before called it the zap/eſs gown of humility. 


Since the foregoing note was written, I met with the following 
paſſage in «© A Merye Jeſt of a Man called Howleglas,” bl. I. no 
date. Howleglas hired himſelf to a taylor, who © caſte unto him 
a huſbande mans gown, and bad him take a ve, and make it up. 
Ehen cut How/eglas the huſbandmans gowne and made thereof 
a2 aworlfe with the head and feete, &, Then ſayd the maiſter, 
1 ment that you ſhould have made up the ruſſet gown, for a huſ- 
bandman's gowne is here called a wwlfe.” By a wotwih gown, 
therefore, Shak ſpeare might have meant Corialanus to compare the 


dreſs of a Roman candidate to the coarſe frock of a ploughman, who ex- 


poſed himſelf to ſolicit the votes of his fellow ruſticks. ST#EVE Ns, 5 


Mr. Stecvens has in his note on this paſſage cited the romance 


of Hiawleglas to ſhow that a huſbandman's gown was called a a; 

but quære if it be called ſo in this country? it muſt be remembered 
that Hogeleglas is literally tranſlated from the French where the word 
loup'' certainly occurs, but I believe it has not the ſame ſignifi- 
cation in that language. The French copy alſo may be /iterally 


rendered from the German, Dovce. 


Mr. Steevens, however, is clearly right, in ſuppoſing the ally- 
ſion to be to the“ wolf in ſheep's clothing ;*” not indeed that 
Coriolanus means to call himſelf a wolf; but merely to ſay, Why 
ſhould I ſtand here playing the hypocrite, and ſimulating the hu- 


mility which is not in my nature?” RiTsox, . 


r in this woolviſh gown Gould I fland here, | I ſuppoſe the 5 
meaning is, Why ſhould I ſtand in this gown of humility, which 


is little expreſſive of my feelings towards the people; as far from 


being an emblem of my real character, as the ſheep's cloathing on 
a wolf is expreſſive of his diſpoſition. I believe awortwih was uſed 
by dur author for falſe or deceitful, and that the phraſe was ſug- 
| geſted to him, as Mr, Steevens ſeems to think, by the common ex, 
preſſion, —** a wolf in ſheep's cloathing. Mr. Maſon ſays, that 


Their needleſs youches? + Cuſtom calls me to'tt— 
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What cuſtom wills, in all things ſhould we dott oo 
The duſt on antique time would lie unſwept, 
And mountainous error be too ad OR" 


this is a ludicrons idea, ad; 1 to bs: end, as ; luck; ge 
have paid due attention to many of the ingenious commentator's | 
remarks in the preſent edition, and therefore I am ſure he will 
| pardon me when I obſerve that ſpeculative criticiſm on theſe plays 

weill ever be liable to error, unleſs we add to it an intimate ac- 


quaintance with the language and writings of the predeceflors and 
8 contemporaries of Shakſpeare, If Mr. Maſon had read the follow- 


ing line in Churchyard's legend of Cardinal Woltey, Mirror for 5 
Magiſtrates, 1587, inſtead of conſidering this as a ludicrous inter- 
pretation, he would probably have admitted i it to be a natural and | 


5 =o explication of the epithet before us: 
Rs O fye on wolves, that march in aber 3 


The awvolwi/h [gown or] ve is a gown of humility, in which 
- Coriolanus thinks he ſhall end in maſquerade ; not in his real | 

| and natural character. 55 
l oolwißb cannot mean rough, Bp, as Dr. Taki interprets : 
| it, becauſe the gown Coriolanus | WOre > has Oy been deſcribed 


| as napleſs. 


| The old copy has tongue ; ; which was A very natural error FI the 
| compoſitor at the preſs to fall into, who almoſt always ſubſtitutes 


a familiar Engliſh word for one derived from the Latin, which 


he does not underſtand. The very ſame miſtake has happened in 
Othello, where we find © rongued conſuls,” for wged conſuls. —The 
particle iz ſhows that /97gue cannot be right. The editor of the 
ſecond folio ſolved the difficulty as uſual, by ſubſtituting gown, 


without any regard to the word in the original copy.  MaLoNe, 
4 To beg of Hob and Dick, that do appear, 


T heir 2 vouc hes & Why ſtand I here. to beg of Hob and _ 


Dick, and ſuch others as make Hherr e — —5 their unne- 
cefſary voices? JOHNSON, | 


y ftrange inattention our poet has here given the names (as in 
many other places he has attributed the cuſtoms) of England, to 
ancient Rome. It appears from Minſheu's DIC TION ART, 1617, 

in v. QUINTAINE, that theſe were ſome of the moſt common 
names among the people i in Shakſpeare's time. A QUINTAINE | 
or QUINTELLE, a game in requeſt at marriages, where Jac and _ 
Tom, Dic, Hob, and Will, ftrive for the gay garland. 5 Malo E. 


Again, in an old equivocal Engliſh prophecy : 
Ihe country gnuffs, 2 Dick, and Hick, | 
9 ith ſtaves and clouted ſhoon” Kc. STEEV ENS. 


1 
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: For truth to over-peer. —Rather than fool it t fo, 
Let the high office and the honour go : 
To one that would do thus.—I am half through ; 
: The one Ep ſuffer'd, the other will [ do. = 


Euer three other Citizens. 


tes come more voices, — 
Jour voices: for your voices I have fought ; 


Watch'd for your voices; for your voices, bear 


Of wounds two dozen odd ; battles thrice iR 
have ſcen, and heard of; for your voices, have 
: Done 1 things, ſome leſs, ſome more: your 
voices: 


Indeed, I would be . 


e Cir. He has done my, and cannot go with- | 
: out any honeſt man's voice, 
2. Cir. Therefore let him be conful : The ds 
give him. Joy, and make him good friend. to the 
195 1 + 5 
„„ Amen, amen. . 
1 God ſave thee, noble conſul! [Excunt Citizens: 


Cor, „5 Worthy voices! 


n Mrvrxius, with Bauros, and S1enN1vs, 


Mex. You have ſtood your limitation; and the 
tribunes 165 N 

Endue you with the les s voice: Remains, 
That, in the official marks inveſted, vou 
Anon do meet the ſenate. 


- inns battle 1 fix Ke. 3 Stielen denne u now, in earneſt, L 

to petition for the conſulate : perhaps we may: better read: 
— battles thrice ſix 

Tee ſeen, and you have heard of; for your vol ces 
Done Many . &c. FARMER, 
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cor. „ 5 By this done 1 


Sic. The cuſtom of requeſt you have diſcharg's: 


The people do admit you; and are ſummon'd 
= To meet anon, upon your NE e 


| Cox. Where? at the ſenate- houſe ? 


VVV There, Coriolanus. 


_ Cox. May F then change theſe garments? 
= $ 10. „ 8 / fir. 


Con. That PI frraight a0; and, eee my 


ſelf again, 
Repair to the ſenate-houſe. 1 


Merv. I'll keep you company. Will you along? 
Bk. We Rene here for the people. > 


ie Paare you wet 7 
| ien Coro... and MexeN. | 


f He has it now; 40d a7 his looks, methinks, 7 
*Tis warm at his heart. 


| With a ad; heart he wore 


His humble weeds : Will you diſmiſs the e 


| Re-enter Citizens. 


$10; How now, my maſters: ? have you choſe this 


man? . 
. Cr, e has our voices, Ur. 


Bel. We pray the gods, he may deſerve your 


loves. 


5 85 Err. Amen, fir: "Fo /my poor unworthy no- 


tee, 
: He mock'd us, „hen he begg” d our voices. 


3. CIT. fs a Certainly, 


1 May 7 then Se.] Then, kick” is wanting in the old copy. 
was ſupplied, for tne ſake of metre, by Sir T. Hanmer, STEEVE! NS. 
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| He flouted us down-right. 


1. Cir. No, 'tis his kind of ſpeech, he did not | 
. mock . 


"4 Cir. Not one amongſt us, fave yourſelf, but , 
_ ſays, | 


: He us'd us feornfully : he ſhould have ſhow'd us 


95 His marks of merit, wounds receiv'd for his coun- ns 


try. 
. : Why, ſo he did, 1 am ſure. 


Cir. No; no man ſaw? em. 
[Several ſpeak. 


3. "Cir He ſaid, he had wounds, which he could i 


ſhow in private; 

"Aud with his hat, thus waving it in i ſcorn, 
I would be conſul, ſays he: aged cuſtom,” 
Hul by your voices, will not ſo permit me; 

_ Tour voices therefore : When we granted that, 
Here was,—1 thank you for your voices, — thank you, — 
War moſt feoeet voices: uoto you have left your voices, 
1 have no further with you Was not this mockery? 


Sic. e either, were you ene to ſee” t? 


5 e 


| . 9 This was Aa Ginge inattention. The 
| Romans at this time had but lately changed the regal for the 
conſular government: for Coriolanus was baniſhed the eighteenth 

year after the expulſion of the kings. WarBURTON. 


Perhaps our author meant by are cuſtom, that Coriolanus mould : 
ſay, the cuſtom which requires the conſul to be of a certain preſcribed = 
age, will not permit that I ſhould be elected, unleſs by the voice 
ol the people that rule ſhould be broken through. This would 
meet with the objection made in p. 85, n. 8; but I doubt much 
whether Shak ſpeare knew the preciſe conſular age even in Tully's 
time, and therefore think it more probable that the words aged 
cuſtom were uſed by our author in their ordinary ſenſe, however 
inconſiſtent with the recent eſtabliſhment of conſular government 
at Rome. Plutarch had led him into an error concerning this aged 8 
cuſtom. See p. 91, n. 5. MALONE. 


f jenorant io ſee't ?] Were pin ignorant to ſee it, is, did you 
*. ant knowledge to diſcern 1 it? e N. 
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Or, ſreing it, of ſuch childiſh friendlineſs 
To gg your voice? 


. Could you not have told . 5 
As you were leſſon- d When he had ee 
But vas a petty ſervant to the ſtate, _ 

He was your enemy ; ever ſpake inn 


Iour liberties, and the charters that you bear 
I' the body of the weal: and now, arriving 


A place of potency, and ſway o 'the ſtate, 
If he ſhould ſtill malignantly remain 
Faſt foe to the plebeii, your voices might 
Be curſes to yourſelves? You ſhould have ſaid, 
That, as his worthy deeds did claim no leſs 
Than what he ſtood for; ſo his gracious nature 
Would think upon you“ for your voices, and 
Tranſlate his malice towards you into love, 


1 8 e your: e ord, 


V Thus to have aid, 
As you were bos, ud J. had touch'd his ſpirir, 
And try'd his inclination; from him pluck'd 
Either his gracious promiſe, which you gt, 

As cauſe had call'd you up, have held him to; 
Or elſe it would have gall'd his ſurly nature, 
Which eaſily endures not article 

Tying him to aught ; ſo, putting him to rage, 

Jou ſhould have ta'en the advantage of his choler, 
And paſs'd him unelected. h 


we Did you perceive, 
He did ſolicit you | in free TER „„ 
= + arriving 


e 7 place of potency] Thus the old copy, and rightly. So, i in 
| the third part of King Henry VI, Act V. ſe. ili: | 
©. thoſe powers that the queen 


„ Hath rais'd in Gallia, have arriv'd our coaſt.” e 1 


9 Wauld think pon you — | Would retain a e remembrance 
of Yah Kc. MALONE. 


iA contempt, | That i is, 3 « contempt open and u unre-⸗ 
ſrained, anten. 75 | 
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When he did need your loves; ; and do you think, 
That his contempt ſhall not be bruiſing to you, 
: When he hath power to cruſh? * had N 

1 85 elne 
No heart among you? Or had you tongues, to cry 

Againſt the Tectonnip of JEST FE 
5 9 1 Have you, 
Fre now, 070 the Aer? and, now again. 
On him, that did not aſk, but mock, beſtow | 

| Your ſu' d-for tongues? 


3. Cir. He's not confirm'd, we may deny k him yet, 


2̃. Cir, And will deny him 
15 Il have five hundred voices of that fund: 


I, bur. 1 twice five : hundred, and their friends to 
piece em. | 


Ber U. Get you hence inflantly; ; and tell thoſe D 
friends. 
They have choſe: aconſul, that will ID hot take 

Their liberties; make them of no more voice 
T ban dogs, that are as often beat for barking, 
As therefore kept to do ſo. 


Y 77 8 = 1 ph Let them aſſemble : : 


And, on a ſafer judgement, all revoke _ 


Your ignorant election: Enforce his pride, 4 


On Zim 1 01 copy TRAY STEEVENS, | 


uur ſu'd- gor tongues *J Your voices that hitherto have been 
- fohented. STEEVENS. 


Your voices, not ſolicited, by Kabel 3 but ſued- "I | 
5 by this man's merely ſtanding forth as a candidate. —Your fed. for 
tongues, however, may mean, your voices, to obtain which / many 
make / to you; and perhaps the latter i is the more e juſt 8 | 
| tation. Matons. | 


Enforce his pride, Objet his pride, « and 3 the ob- 


| e Jonns0N. 


So afterwards : 
£0 Enforce him with bis s envy! to the people — STEBVENS, 
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And his old hate unto you : beſides, forget not 
With what contempt he wore the humble weed; 
How in his ſuit he ſcorn'd you : but your loves, 
Thinking upon his ſervices, took from you 

The apprehenſion of his preſent portance,* | 
Which gibingly,“ ungravely, he did faſhion 
2 After the invcterate hate he N vou. 


VVV Lay 
5 A fault on us, your tribunes; . we 1 d, 
{No impediment between) but that Your muſt | 
Caſt your on on him, 


$76; e Say, you choſe n 
More after our r commandment, than as guided _ 
By your own true affections : and that, your minds 
Pereœ-occupy'd with what you rather muſt =: 
Than what you ſhould, made you againſt tt the grain - 
a: To voice him conſul: Lay the fault on us. 


Bab. Ay, ſpare us not. Say, we read lecture to 
du, 
Hor W 1 he began to ſerve his” country, 
How long continued: and what ſtock he ſprings of, 
The noble houſe o'the Marcians ; from whence 
came 5 

That Ancus Marcius, Numa' $ FR guter 8 ſon, 
Who, after great Hoſtilius, here was king: 
Of the ſame houſe Publius and Quintus were, 
That our beſt water brought by conduits hither ; 
And Cenſorinus, darling of the F 1 


1 3 preſent 5 portance,) i. E. carriage. ths in Othello: 
And portance in my travels“ hiſtory.” SrEEVExS. 


6 Which gibingly, The old copy, redundantly, 
Which moſt gibingly, Kc. STEEVENS. 


: Aud Cenſorinus, darling of the prople, [ This . 3 have fo | 
cle; a line having been certainly left out in this place, as will 
appear to any one who conſults the beginning of Plutarch's Life of. 
| Coriolauus, from ben ace this pang 1 15 s directly trankated, PORK. 
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And nobly nam'd ſo, being cenſor twice, 
Was his Hear” anceſtor, N 


N | One thus ern , 
That hath beſide vell i in his e w 8 


| "The. pa -fage i in North“ s mils, 1579, runs To „ The 
FPouſe of the Martians at Rome was of the number of the patricians, 
out of which hath ſprong many noble perſonages : whereof Ancus 
M.aartius was one, king Numaes daughter's ſonne, who was king 
of Rome after Tullus Hoſtilius. Of the /e horſe were Publius 
and Quintus, who brought to Rome their beſt water they had by 
_ conduits, Cenſorinus alſo came of that familic, that was ſo ſurnamed 


_ becauſe the people had choſen him cenſor twice.” —Publius and 


Quintus and Cenſorinus were not the anceſtors of Conolanus, but 


his deſcendants. Caius Martius Rutilius did not obtain the name 


"of Cenſorinus till the year of Rome 487; and the Marcian waters 


were not brought to that city by aqueducts till the year 61 3, near 
400 years after the death of Coriolanus, 


Can it be ſuppoſed, that he who would diſregard ſach anachro- = 
niſms, or rather he to whom they were not known, ſhould have 
changed Cavs, which he found in his Plutarch, to Calves, from a 

regard to chronology ? See a former note, p. 37- M ALONE. 


Aud nobly nam'd fo, being cenſor twice, The old copy reads: 
being zavice cenſor; but for the ſake of harmony, I have ar- 
ranged theſe words as they ſtand in our author's. original, dit . 


North's tranſlation of Plutarch: TT he of ana nl 1 en him 
cenſor tavice,” - STEEV ENS, 


2 And Cenſon VINUS» 


Mas his great reg Il Now the firſt cenſor was created U. C. 
- 314, and Coriolanus was baniſhed U. C. 262. The truth is this: 
the paſſage, as Mr. Pope obſerves above, was taken from Plutarch's 
Life of Coriolanus; who, 1 peaking of the houſe of Coriolanus, takes 
notice both of his anceſtors and of his poſte 120. which our author "oy 


haſte not giving him leave to obſerve, has here confounded one 
with the other. Another inſtance of his inadvertency, from the 
fame cauſe, we have in the firſt part of Henry IJ. where an account 


is given of the prifoners took on the plains of Holmedon : 


Mardake the earl of H ifes and eldeſt *. 
To beaten Douglas. 


. the earl of Fife was not "bot to Douglas, bart to Robert duke 
of Albany, governor of Scotland. He took his account from 
 Hilinjhed, whoſe words arc, And of priſoners among jt others avere 


theſe, Mordack earl of Fife, ſom to the governor Arkimbald, carl 
Douglas, &c. And he prion, that the governor and earl Douglas 
- were one and the ſame perſon. Wars URTONG 


. 
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5 To be ſet kizh | in place, we did et 


To your remembrances : but you have found, 
Scaling his preſent bearing with his paſt,* we 

That he's your fixed enemy, and revoke | | 

1 Your mugen yy pea 


. Peu. Say, you ne'er 1 done” t, 
(Harp on that Rill, 1 but by our putting on:? 


And rrafontly, when you have an PO number, 


- Repair to the Capitol. 


Cir. We will ſo: almoſt al [ Corral ſpeak. 
5 Repent! in their election. I [Exeunt Citizens. 


B. Alt them ge on; 
This mutiny were better put in hazard, 
Than ſtay, paſt doubt, for greater: 

If, as his nature is, he fall in rage N 
With their refuſal, both obſerve and anſire oe.” 
The vantage of his Anger.” 


A To the Capitol: > 

Come; well be there before the ſtream bY the | 

people; 

5 And this fhall ſeem, as partly tis, their own, 
? Which we have goaded onward. - . Excunt. 


8 Scaling his preſent hin with bis zaft, ; That! is 6 aroghing his. $ 
5 Leeds and preſent behaviour, JoHN SOX. 
1 9 oor patting on:] i. e. incitation, So, f in King Lear 4 
you protect this courſe _ | e 
85 « And put it on by your allowance.“ ST EEVENS, 
80, in King Henry V1: | i 

55 as putter on 

Of theſe exactions.“ | | 

See Vol. XI. p. 29, n. 4. Matos! Es 


e obſerve and anſwer 


* 


The vantage of his anger.] Mark, 8 and i improve the 2 


opportunity, which his haſty anger will afford us. JOHNSON. 


; — ſtream of the people ; | So, in King my III. 
The rich ftream | 

« Of lords and ladies having brought the queen 

« Toa Proper” 'd W in whe — &C. Maloxr. | 


T he ſame. 4 8 treet. 


Cornets. Enter Conor ares: Mentis Couixius, | 
| Trrus Lanrfros, Senators, and Patricians. _ 


00. Tullus Aufidius then had . new head! 2 


Lake. He had, my lord; and that it was, which 
, Saus | 7 1 5 


Fo Our ſwifter compoſition. 


CR. So then the . ſtand ba as at firſt; 
5 Ready, when time ſhall Og 8 to make road 1 
wears s again. 


e They are worn, lord conſul, fo, - 

; That we ſhall hardly in our ages ire. 

Their banners wave again. os 

V Saw you Auna _ 

Lakt. On fafe-guard he came to me ; 2 and did 5 
curſe 


55 Againſt the Volces, for they had 10 ts”: 


5 Yielded the town: he is retir d to Antium. 
Con, Spoke he of . 


Lx. He did, my lord. 
f. 15 How? what? 
Lirr. How often he had met you, ſword to 

ſword: 


8 lod conſul. ] Shakſpeare has b as in other places, at- 
tributed the uſage of England to Rome. In his time the title of 
lord was given to many officers of ſtate who were not peers; thus, 
lords of the council, /ord ambaſſador, lord general, &c. M ALONE. 


On ſafe- guard he came t9 me ;| i. e. with a convoy. a guar x: 
appointed to protect kim. | STEEVE s. | | 
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; That, of all things upon the earth, he hated 


5 Your perſon moſt : that he would pawn his fortunes 


To hopeleſs reſtitution, ſo he might 

Be call'd your vanquiſher, = 

RL EEE 2 Art Antium lives he? 
Lax. At Antium. 


Cong. I wiſh I had a cauſe to . him there, 
To 1 Þ his hatred fully. Welcome home. 


[To Lartius 


Enter Sicixius, and Bavrus. 


5 Behold! theſe are the tribunes of the people, 


The tongues 0” the common mouth. + do deſpiſe 


„ them; | 
; For they do prank them in authority,” | 
£7 gan all noble Tulkerance. 5 
1 Fre. | obs Paſs no further. 
Cor. Ha! what | is ; that? 


EY EE It will be dangerous to 
Go on: no further. . 
Vf. What makes this change ? ? 
Mes. „ Ihe matter? 


Con. Hath he not par che 1 nobles, and the | 


commons?“ 


So, in Meaſure for Meaſure, AR II. ſe. ii: 
« Dreft in a little brief authority.” STEEVENS, 


6 Hath he not paſe'd the nobles, and the commons? ] The firſt folio 


reads: ble, and “e common. The ſecond has commons. 


I have not hefitated to reform this pallage on the mated of others 


= the play before us. Thus: | 

„ the nobles bended | 

8 A8 to Jove's ſtatue: “ 
55 the commons made 5 
A ſhower and lmader,” ce. STEVENS. 


prank them in aller, ] Plane, 4 be thembilve cs. 
| Jos now. 


| 
| 
| 
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| Bru. Cominius, no. | 
on. Have 1 had children' 8 voices? 3 

> 82s "Prius; give way; he ſhall to the 15 

market- place. : 

5 DRU-. The F are incens againſt him. . 


8 Or all will fall in broil.. 


„„ Ate theſe) your "297 
| Muſt theſe have voices, that can yield them now, 
And ſtraicht diſclaim their tongues ?—What are 
your offices? | 


5 You Ting nous mouths, hy rule you not their I. 


xeeth 7” 


e Have vou not ſet them « on? 5 


MEN. e Be calm, be calm,” e 
Co. It i is a 4 Puenoa'd thing, and grows by plot, 
To curb the will of the nobility ;S - 
Suffer't, and live with ſuch as cannot rule, 


” Nor ever will be rul'd. 


SY OC Call t not a « plot: . 
8 The people cry, you mock'd them; and, of late, 
When corn was given them gratis, you repin'd ; _ 
Scandal d the ſuppliants for the People: . 
C 8 

Time-pleaſers, flatterers, foes t to nobleneſs. 


COR Why, this was known before. 


BAUuy. <7 1-4 - Mit $6 them all, 
Cor. Have you inform'd them ſince ? 
Bxu. OO How! I inform them! | 


| _— You are like to do ſuch buſineſs. 7 


OS — why you not their teeth 71 The meals" | is from 
men's ſetting a bull-dog or maſtiff upon any one. Wars URTON» 8 


7 ol luce * T he old copy=—fibence, err. 58 
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"Sp io Not unlike, 
Fach way, to better yours.“ 


Cox. Why then ſhould 1 be conful? By yon - 

2.7.5 Chou; | 
ta me deſerve ſo ill as you, and make me 
8 Your fellow tribune. 


„ -: You ſhow too much of chat, 3 
For which the people ſtir: If you will paſs _ 
To where you are bound, ”_ muſt e your: 
| Way, 
85 Which you are out of, with a gentler ſpirit; 
Or never be ſo noble as a conſul, 
f Nor yoke with him for tribune. 


PEER. oro en on egy Let's be calm. _ 


Com. The people are abus d ;—Set « on. —This 

1 palt' ring 5 - 

_ i not Rome; * nor us Coriolanus 5 
- Deſery* d this lo diſhonour' d rub, laid non i 


| 2. - Not A 1 | 
| Each away, 10 better yours. 8 c. Fi i. e. likely ro provide better 

for the ſecurity of the commonwealth than you (hoe Gu neſs . 
is) will do. To which the reply is pertinent: | 


Why then ſhould I be conſul ?”? Winn URTON, 


Sic. You ſhow too much of that, &c. ] This ſpeech 1s given in | | 
the old copy to Cominius. It was Py. attributed to Sicinius | . 4 
| 1 Mr. Theobald. Maroxz. f 5 | 5 „ 
| This palt'ring - | 2 | 
an Becomes not Rome ; Y; That i is, thi trick of difimulation ; this | 
ſnhuffling: 
1 And be theſe juggling fiends no more © belie d. 
e That Falter with us in a double ſenſe.”  Macheth. | 55 | 15 
| TY | Joanson. - | = | | | 


Becomes not Rome; J I would 8 
Becomes not Romans; | 
| Coriolanus being accented on the fe, and not the ſecond Ole. | 
= ble. in former inſtances. SrE EVEN. | 


ub, laid falſely &c.] Falſely for 3 Jounz08. 8 = „ = 
The metaphor is from the bowling-green. Maron bl 85 . 


Vor. XII. VVU kx e pie eg Pop 4 
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I the plain way of his merit. 


LOR. - „ me of corn! | 
This was my ſpecch, and 1 will peak t 1 — 
Me. Not now, not A 1 
„ Moths 1 this hank, fix; now. 5 
Con. Now, as I live, 1 will. —My nobler friends, 
I crave their pardons: — 
For the mutable, rank- ſcented many, let them | 
Regard me as I do not flatter, and 
Therein behold themſelves : 5 I ſay again, i 
In ſoothing them, we nouriſh *gainſt our ſenate 
The cockle of rebellion,“ inſolence, ſedition, n, 
i Which we ourſelves have Pie d for, ſow 'd and L 
5 ſcatter d, 


5 By mingling them with u us, the henour'd number; 


Who lack not virtue, no, nor power, but that 
Which they have "ew to beggars. 


Mex. 8 5 Well, no more. 
1. SEN. No more words, we : beſeech you. 5 
| Con % T How! no more? 


nany,] i. e. the e The Oats a rau 

_ 2 in the ſame ſenſe. Hor r Wars. | 
8 7 Lt them 5 Ro . 

3 me as do not 3 ar!“ | 

 Therein behold themſelves :] Let them look in ths mirror which 


1 hold up to them, a mirror which foes not flatter, and ſce them- 5 
ſelves. JoHN SON. 


5.7. he cockle of rebellion, ] Cockle i is a weed which grows up with _ 


the corn. The thought is from Sir Thomas North's tranſlation 
of Plautarch, where it is given as follows: “ Moreover, he ſaid, 
that they nouriſhed againſt themſelves the naughty ſeed and cochle 


bol inſolency and ſedition, which had been ſowed and ſcattered 


abroad among the people” &. STEEVENS. 
The cockle of rebellion, infolence, ſedition,] Here are FEM 05 ables 


Ee 100 many. We might read, as in North's Plutarch : 


« "The cockle of infolency and ſedition. 8 keirson. 
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As for my country I have ſhed my blood, 
Not fearing outward force, ſo ſhall my lungs | 


Coin words till their decay, againſt thoſe meazels,' 


Which we diſdain ſhould tetter us, yer gn : 
The very way to catch them. 


V% ſpeak. © 0 the people, 


As if you were a god to puniſh, not 


0 A man of their infirmity. 


de „ Tuere well, 
| We let the people k know! = 


IME N. 5 What, what! ? his choler! 2 


. Choler! 
Were I as patient as the midnight feep, 


” By Jove, 'twould be my mind. 


„ . rj is a mind, 
That ſhall remain a poiſon where it is, 
: Not poiſon any 8 „ 
„ Shall ein L 


Hear you this Triton of the MInnows : 28 mark you 


8 His abſolute Hall? | 
an. "Twas from the canon.” 5 


Cox. e „„ Shall! 


| leper. The ſame word frequently occurs in The London s Zrediget, 
1605. Srrrvpxs. | 
— - minnows ?] i. e. ſmall fry. „ 


A minnow is one of the ſmalleſt river r fiſh, called. in | ſome coun- - 
ties a pink. JOHNSON. | | 


So, in Love's Labour's Le: | « —that baſe minnow of thy 
_ —.“ STEEVENS. | 


9 *Tavas from the canm.] Was contrary to the eſtabliſhed rule; 
5 it Was a form of ſpeech to which he has no right. Jon vs o . 


ene] Mcfll is ofed in Pierce Plowmaz's Vikas for a 


9 — — FI 1 * 4 * 6 
* ws" " . 8 8 > — 
PR oy * - SIT FLO * N f 1 
. N 3 1 
4 N 
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0 good, but moſt unwiſe patricians,? why, 
You grave, but reckleſs ſenators, have you thus 
__ Given Hydra here to chooſe an officer, 
Thar with his peremptory /hall, being but OY 

The horn. and noiſe* o the monſters, wants not — 
e e ” 


"Theſe work appear 1 to me to > linply he's very reverſe, Comal 


"dons to ſay, „that what Sicinius had ſaid, was according to the 1 
rule, alluding to the abſolute vers of the Tribunes, the power of 


putting a ſtop to every proceeding :—and, accordingly, Coriolanus, 
inſtead of diſputing this power of the Tribunes, proceeds to argue 
_ againſt the power itſelf, and to inveigh againſt the Patricians for 
having granted it. M. Masox, | | 


O good, but moſt unwiſe patricians, Kc. The old copy has—O 


S, but &. Mr. Theobald made the correction. Mr. Steevens 


aſks, © when the only authentick ancient copy makes ſenſe, why 
| ſhould we depart from it?“ No one can be more thoroughly 
convinced of the general propriety of adhering to the old copy 
than 1 am; and J truſt I have given abundant proofs of my at- 
tention to it, by reſtoring and eſtabliſhing many ancient read- 


1 ings in every one of theſe plays, which had been diſplaced for : 


modern innovations: and if in the paſſage before us the ancient 


Cl copy had afforded ſenſe, I ſhould have been very unwilling to 
diſturb it. But it does not; for it reads, not“ O Gods,” as Mr, 


Steevens ſuppoſed, but O God, an adjuration ſurely not proper in 


the mouth of a heathen. Add to this, that the word but is exhibited _ 


With a ſmall initial letter, in the only authentick copy; and the 
words good but unwiſe” here appear to be the counterpart of grave 

and rechle/s in the ſubſequent line. On a re-conſideration of this 
paſſage therefore, I am confident that even my learned 8 
will approve of the emendation now adopted. MAL ONE. 


I have not diſplaced Mr. Malone's reading, though it may be 7 
obſerved, that an improper mention of the Supreme Being of the 
Chriſtians will not appear decifive on this occaſion to the reader 
who recollects that in Treilus and Criſſida the Trojan Pandarus 
ſwears, * by Cd's lid,” the Greek Therſites exclaims—“ G] 
a- mercy; 5 and that, in 7 he Midſummer- Night's Dream, our author 
has put God ſhield us!“ into the mouth of Bottom, an Athenian _ 
weaver, —l lately met with a ſtill more glaring inſtance of the ſame _ 
impropriety in another play of ROOT but cannot, at this mo- 


ment, aſcertain i it. STEEVENs. 


Me horn and miſe ] Alluding to his tang called him 
Triton before. Warpukton, 


I 
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To ſay; he: 11 turn your current in a ditch, 

And make your channel his? If he have power, 
Then vail your ignorance: if none, awake 
Jour dangerous lenity. If you are learned, 
Ze not as common fools; if you are not, : 
Let them have cuſhions by you. You are plebeians, : 


"BP they be ſenators: and they are no leſs, | | 
When, both your voices blended, the greateſt taſte | | 


| Moſt palates theirs. They chooſe their magiſtrate ; . 
And ſuch a one as he, who puts his /hall, 5 
_ His popular all, againſt a graver bench 


Than ever frown'd in Greece! By Jove himſelf, 


It makes the conſuls bale: and my foul akes," 


4 Then wail your ignorance 15 Tf this man has prwer, tet the | 
3 that gave, it Dim yall or bow down ROY: him, z 
| non. 
So, in The Taming of a 8 | 
ff.. Ren par. Your ee e | 
| Again, i in Meaſure for Meaſure < | 
| nil your regard _ __ 
Upon a wrong'd” &c. rin eit 
You are plebeiaus, 
77 = be ſenators: and they are no leſs, 5 
When, both your voices blended, the greateft tafte . 
Mi palates theirs. | Theſe lines may, 1 think, be made more T 
nende by a very light correction: 
they uo leſs han ſenators] 
When, both your woices blended, the greatef aſte 
Muſt palate heir. 8 
When the 2a/te of the great, the patricians, muſt palate, muſt 5 
pleaſe [or muſt ry] that of the plebeians. Joh NS, Nx. | 


__Theplain meaning is, that ſenators and plebeians are . rohen 
he Pightf ae is 7 Ne with that auch N the loweſt. 
Sr as. 
I think the meaning is, the CET JA are no leſs than ſenators, 
| when, the voices of the ſenate and the people being blended toge- 
ther, the predominant taſte of the compound ſmacks more of the 
populace than the ſenate. MaLoxs, | 


e an my ſoul akes ,] The miſchief and blunt of what 3 is 


4 


called Imperium 7 imperia, is here finely expreſſed, W ARBURTONe | 


12: 
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To know; when two authorities are up, 
Neither ſupreme, how ſoon confulion — 
May enter 'twixt the gap of both, and ke 5 
The one e e = 
RE Well, on to the märket- place. 5 


Cor. Whoever gave that counſel, 7 to glve forth 


I. he corn o'the ſtorehouſe un as tw as us * 


5 Sometime i in Greece, — „ 
MEN Well, well no more 2 öf that. 


Cor. (Though there the people eo more abſo- 15 
lute power,) 


: 1 fay, they nouriſh'd diſobedience, fed 
The ruin of the ſtate. 8 


Bro. . Why, ſhall the people give : 


805 IU over gave that comſel, ce. ] 6 the old Tlie of 5 
Plutarch ; e Therefore, ſayed he, they that gaue counſel], and 


perſuaded that the Corne ſhould be given out to the common peo—- - 


ple gratis, as they vſed to doe in cities of Græce, where the people 
had moreabſolute power, dyd but only nouriſhe their diſobedience, 


\._ Which would breake out in the ende, to the vtter ruine and ouer- 


throw of the whole ſtate. For they will not thincke it is done in 


recompenſe of their ſervice paſt, ſithence they know well enough 


they haue ſo often refuſed to go to the warres, when they were 
commaunded: neither for their mutinies when they went with vs, 


whereby they haue rebelled and forſaken their countrie : neither 


por their accuſations which their flatterers haue preferred vnto them, - 


and they have recevued, and made good againſt the ſenate : but 


they will rather judge we geue and graunt them this, as abaſing 
bur ſelues, and ſanding in teare of them, and glad to flatter them 
cuery way. By this meanes, their diſobedience will ſtill grow worſe _ 


and worſe; and they will neuer leave to practiſe newe ſedition, 
and vprores. Therefore it were a great follie for vs, me thinckes, 


| 5 to do it: yea, ſhall I ſaye more? we ſhould if we were wiſe, take _ 


from them their tribuneſhippe, which moſt manifeſtly is the em- 
baſing of the conſulſhippe, and the cauſe of the diviſion of the cittie, 
The ftate whereof as it ſtandeth, is not now as it was wont to 


be, but becommeth diſmembered in two factions, which mainteines 


allwayes ciuill difſention and diſcorde betwene vs, and will neuer 


ſiuffer us againe to be vnited into one bodie. STEEVENS, 
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| One. that ſpeaks thus, their voice? T2 


8 VVV give my reaſons, E 
= More worthier than their voices. They Know, the 
corn 


f Was not our recompenſe reſting well affur'd 


They ne'er did ſervice for” t. e preſs d to the 
b Even when the navel of this ſtate was touch” d. 
They would not thread the: Bien ” this kind of 
z br og BONES | 

Did not deſerve corn gratis: being 3 i” the war, 


heir mutinies and revolts, wherein they ſhow'd 


| Moſt valour, ſpoke not for them: The accuſation 
Which they have often made againſt the ſenate, 
All cauſe unborn, could never be the native? 
Of our ſo frank donation. Well, what chen? 
How ſhall this boſom multiplied- digeſt 
Ihe ſenate's courteſy? Let deeds expreſs _ = 
What's like to be their words: He did requeſt i t; = 
We are the greater poll, and in true Fear. 
. hey gave us our demands: Thus we debaſe 
Ihe nature of our ſeats, and make the rabble 
Call our cares, fears: which Will! in time break ope 


09 They Re, not id the gates 5 That 18, e, them. We. ot 


1 fay, to thread an alley. Jon. NSON, 


So, in King Lear : = 
* threading 1 night.” STV ENS. 


T . ne der be the native w_ Native for natural birth, 
WaARB URTON, | 


Native is here not natural birth, but natural Parents or can aſe of 


| Birth. Jounson., 


So, ina kindred ak in Xing Henry 5 
| „A many of our bodies ſhall no doubt 
Find zative graves.” MaLoNE. 


1 this boſum multiplied 8 This multitudinous boſom; the 7 


boſon e of that great monſter, the people. Maroxz. | 


1 
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| The locks 0? the ſenate, and bring | in the crows 5 
To peck the eagles.— 


„ Come, enough. 5 
Bu. Enough, with over-meaſure. : = 
Cor. © CE DEEDS e No, take more: 


= What may be 1 by, both divine and human, 


Seal what I end withal ! This double worſhip,— _ 
Where one part * does diſdain with cauſe, the other : 
Inſult without all reaſon ; where gentry, title, wil- 

: dom 
Cannot courtude, but by the yea and no 
Of general ignorance, —it muſt omit 
Real neceſſities, and give way the while 

- To unſtable flightneſs: pee ſo barr'd, it fol- 


_ lows, 


| Nothing i Is Hens to purpoſe: | Therefore, beſeech 9 5 


en,. 
You that will be leſs fearful than diſcreet ; 
That love the fundamental part of ſtate, 5 
5 More than 1 doubt t the e of t; that prefer | 


b Cs enough] Perhaps this imperlect line was originally : 
completed by a repetition e STEEVENS. „55 
3 No, take more: © | 

What may be favorn 5 both divine and human; Mb . 
Seal avhat I end wwithal!| The ſenſe is, No, let me add this 8 
further; and may every thing divine and human which can give 


force to an oath, bear witneſs to the truth of what I ſhall conclude | 


with, | 
The Romans ſwore by what was human as well as divine; by 5 
their head, by their eyes, by the dead bones and aſhes of their pa- 
rents, &c. See Briſſon de formulis, p. 808-817. HEATH. 


4 Where one part —] In the old copy we have here, as in many 5 
other places, on inſtead of one. The correction was made by Nit. 1 


Rowe. See Vol. VIII. p. 100, n. 6. MarvOoNE. 


5 That love the fundamental part of Hale, 5 5 
More than you doubt the change of 't;| To doubt is to to fear. The I, 
meaning is, You whoſe zeal predominates over your terrours 3 you 
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. A noble life before a long, and wiſh 


+ To; jump a body with a dangerous phyſick 


That's ſure of death without 1t,—at once pluck out 
The multitudinous tongue, let them not Hie - 
The ſweet which is their poiſon: your diſnonour 
Mangles true judgement, * and bereaves the ſtate 
Of that integrity which ſhould become it!? 
Not having the power to do the poog it would, 

For the ill which doth control it. 


Bro. „ „„ He has aid enough. 


who 4 not ſo much fear the a of violent th as wiſh 
the good to which they are neceſſary, the preſervation of the ori- 
= To conſtitution of our government. Jon NSON, 


6 To jump 2 —— -] Thus the eld 9 Modern editor 
read : 


J vamp- | = 
- -To Jump — ſignified to ole to give A rude conciilion t to 5 
any thing. To jump @ body may therefore ne but it into a 


ET Violent agitation or commotion. 


So, in Phil. Holland's e e of Pliny's i Na at, H . B. XXV. 5 
"oh v. p. 219: If we looke for good ſucceſſe in our cure by 
miniſtring ellebore, &c. for certainly it > ran the PO to a 
Jumpbe, or great hazard. af  STEEVENS, 


From this paſſage in Pliny, it ſhould ſeem that < to 1 a 
body,“ meant to - a body; and ſuch an explication ſeems to me 
to be ſupported by the context in the Pane before us. | 
So, in Macbeth: 
% We'd Pry the life to come.” 

Again, in Antony and Cleopatra, Act II e. viii: 

| BE our fortune lies 

5 © Upon this jump.” Maroxg. 

let them not lick 

7 he ſrweet which is their poiſon : © in Meaſure for Meaſure x 
” Like rats that ravin up their ps bane 


po 
0 


STEEVEK NS. 


1 et true - judgement, ] 8 is the faculty * which 
right 1s diſtinguiſhed from wrong. JoHNSON. . 


9 Of that integrity avhich ſhould become it; Integrity i is in this 

| place ſoundneſs, uniformity, conſiſtency, in the ſame ſenſe as Dr... 

| Warburton often uſes it, when he mentions the integrity. of a meta- 
e To e is to ſuit, to befit | unden, EN | 
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Sie. He has ſpoken like a a traitor, and hal an- b 
VV 
As traitors do. 


Cox. Thou wretch! deſpite 0 erwhelm thee 1— 
What ſhould the people do with theſe bald tribunes ? : 5 
On whom depending, their obedience A . 
To the greater bench: In a rebellion, 5 1 
When what's not meet, but what muſt be. was «law, . 
Ihen were they choſen; in a better hour, 
Let what is meet, be faid, it muſt be meet, \ 2 
5 And throw their power i' the duſt. 


_ Bkv. Manifeſt treaſon. . e 
6: MA nl . 
Bu. The ædiles, ho Let him be apprehended. i 
Sic. Go, call the people; [Exit Bauros.] in 
wWwhoſe name, myſelf N 

Attach thee, as a traitorous innovator, 


A foe to the publick weal : Obey, I 4. 2 ther, 
And follow to thine anſwer, 


Con. e Himes, old goat! 
SEN. and Par. Wen I ſurety i - 
Com. „„ „ Aged fir, bande off . 
Cox. Hence, rotten thing, or I ſhall ſhake hy 
5 bones 
Out of thy garments.” EH 
: 06 5 Help, Ye citizens. 


72 Ln edi is meet, be ſaid, jt muſt be mee? 7 Let i it be ſaid by 


you, that what is mee? to be done, mt be meet, i. e. hall be done, 


and putan end at once to the tribunitian power, which was eſta- 

bliſhed, when irreſiſtible violence, not a Fr to e di- 

: me the legiſlature. Malox B. 

ſhake thy bones 

| Out Ad thy garments.) So, in King Tubs: 

— here's a ſtay, _ 

«© That fakes the rotten carcaſe of old death ES 
2 Dur 2 55 rage pY "BE: FEVENS, | 


CORTOLANU'S:- 22; 


. ; Re-e enter Baurus, with the Aidiles, and a rablle of 8 


Liligens. 
Mex. On both ſides more telpec 
Sic. on BE x s he, that would N 
Take from you all your power. a 5 
VV ee - kim Ediles. 
Cir. Down with him, down with WV 
| 5 Several [peak. e 
2. Sv. „ Vapons, weapons, weapons! e 
N 7 The ' buſile about Coriolanus. 


Frlbunes, patricians, c citens l—what ho !|— 
Sicinius, Brutus, Coriolanns, citizens! 


Cir. Peace, peace, peace; ſtay, hold, beef 
Mey. What is ab at to be? lam out of breath; 
Confuſion's near; I cannot ſpeak Tou, 1, tribunes : 
Io the people, — Coriolanus, . 5 
Speak, good s Sicinius. 5 Z 

„'N Hear n me, people; Peace. 
On: Let's | hear our tribune Peace. Pens 

ſpeak, ſpeak. Y 


. You are at point to lofe your liberties : 50 
Marcius W vould have all from vou; Marcius, 


3 Fo FY . patience x 1 I would SP 
Speak 70 the people, —Coridlanus, patience > _ 
Speak, good Sicinius. TyrRwHiITT. 


Tyrwhitt propoſes an amendment to this paſſage, but noting | 
18 ele except to point it properly. . 
Confuſion's near, — 1 cannot. Speak you, tribunes, = 
Jo the People. 15 5 | 
Ille defires the tribunes to freak” to the people, becauſe he was 
not able; and t the end of the ſpeech repeats the ſame requeſt to 
Sicinius in particular, M. Mason. 


I ſee no need of any alteration, | Macoxs, 
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Whom late you have nam'd for conſul. 


This is the way to kindle, not to Done 
1. Fx. To unbuild the city, and to lay all flat. 
0 10. What! is the city, but the people? oe 
e | PE True, | 8 
The people a are the city. 
Bb. By the conſent of all; we were c elablit d | 


The people $ magiſtrates. 


„ You ſor remain. 
Mix. And ſo are like to do. 
Cok. That is the way to lay the city far; 


Hh T6 bring the roof to the foundation ; 
And bury all, which yet diltinckix ranges, 


"In heaps and piles of 7 ruin. 


TE. This 1 death. 


Bab. Or let us ſtand to our authority, 
Or let us loſe it: We do here pronounce, 
Upon the part o' the people, in whoſe power 
Me were elected theirs, Marcius i 18 eee 
* preſent death. 


%% TD Therefore: lay hold of TOP 
. Bear him to the rock Tarpeian, and from chence 


| Into deſtruction caſt him. 


EE.  Adiles, ſeize him. 


Gia. Yied, Marcius Nee : 
EEE. 1 me one word. = 


| Beſeech you, tribunes, hear r me but a word. 


DI. Peace, peace. 1 8 . 
Mk x. Be that vou ſeem, truly your country's . 
friend, 
And temperately proceed to what you would 

Thus Nolently- redreſs, . 
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Bau. „„ Fir, thoſe cold ways, „ 
That ſeem like prudent helps, are very poiſonous 8 
Where the diſeaſe is violent 9 $2 hands 88 him, 


85 And bear him to the rock. 


Cok. „„ No; In die kee. — 
5 1 8 e [ Drawing his ſword. 
＋ here's Tome among you have beheld me fighting; 

8 Come, try upon yourſelves what you have ſeen me. 

Mix. Down with that ſword ;—Tribunes, wirk- 
- draw-a While. 
Buos Lay hands upon . 
VV Help, help Marcius! help, 
You that be noble ; help him, young, and old! 


Cr. Down with him, down with him 
1 this mutiny, the Tribunes, the Xdiles, and. | 
be people, are beat-in.. 5 


"Min. Go, mo you to Four” houſe; * be gone, - 


| away, 
All will be naught. elf. 3 
5 Sex. e Get you gone. 
Eo „ Stand faſt; 6 


We have as many friends as enemies. 
Mex. Shall it be put to that? 


SH e Ne The 3 bie! 
| I Pr 'ythee, noble friend, home to YN houſe ; 


42 


=] I read : 


are very ooafots- Jon ns0N. 


e 8 you to your houſe ;] Old Copy Hur houſe. Corrected | 
by Mr. Rowe. So below: 
fn I pr ythee, noble friend, home to thy houſe.” Maions; 


6 Stand faſt; &c.] [Old copy—Com. Stand faſt ; &c.] This 
- ſpeech certainly ſhould be given to Coriolanus ; for all his friends 
- proce him to retire, So, Cominius reſently after: | 
be L we, along wit us.” WARBURTON, 


very e 


— „ e ae 0 re 6 g 
— 80 
= — 5 — —— — — — 


which —_— the I, are an apparens e 
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5 Leave us to cure this cauſe.” 


"May. Fer ts a ſore upon us," 


| You cannot tent yourſelf: Begone, beſeech FOR 


Com. Come, fir, along with us. 
Cox. I would they were barbarians, (: as | they are, 


Though in Rome litter'd, ) not Romans, (as they 


are not, 


Though calv d 1 r the porch « oN the Capitol, ; Bag 


Men. „ gone; : 


Put not your 3 rage into your tongue; . 
One time will owe another.“ 8 


6 Fur? tis a . upon us,] The 1 two ) laſt impertinent words, 


'STEEV 2 NS» 
LY Tow 1 anal 8 cbere l (as they FD 
Though in Rome litter'd,) ot Romans, (as they are not, 
Though calv'd i the porch oi the Capitol.) — | | 
Be gone; &c.] The beginning of this ſpeech, [attributed i in 


- * old copy to Menenius, I am eee ſhould be given | to Co- Fees 
riolanus. The latter part only 


elongs to Menenius: 
ge gone; 
Put not your worthy rage” &c. | Tyawnrr, en 
I have divided this ſpeech according to Mr. Tyrwhitt, $ dieRtion. 
 STEEVENS. 


' The word; begone, certainly belongs to Menenius, who was very 


anxious to get Coriolanus away.—In the preceding page he tay „ 


© Go, get you to your houſe; begone, away, —. 


And in a few lines after, he repeats the ſame requeſt, 


Pray you, be gone: 
« T'll try whether my old wit be in requeſt | 
With thoſe that have bur little ;” | M. Masown, 


n One time will oe another.] I know not whether to owe in 


| this place means to poſſeſs by right, or to be indebted. Either ſenſe 
may be admitted. One time, in which the people are ſecitious, 

will give us power in ſome other time or, this time of the people” © 
predominance will run them in debt that is, will lay them oven to 
the ws 1 ol expoſe them Nerraſber to more ſervile ſubjection. 


SO KIONs 
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5 Dor. . On fair ground, 
I could beat forty of them.. EE 
AL CH. could myſelf 


N Take up a brace of the beſt of them; yea, the 


two tribunes. 


Cou. But now *tis odds beyond . 
And manhood is call'd foolery, when it ſtands - 
Againſt a falling fabrick.— Will you hence, 

Before the tag return?? whoſe rage doth rend 
Like interrupted waters, and o'erbear 

What they are us'd t to bear. 


EN Pray you, be gone: 1 


III try whether my old wit be in requeſt 


With thoſe that have but little; this muſt be 8 d 
. With cloth of any colour. „ 


Con. EE ao a Nay, © come e away. 


_ [Exeunt CorroLanus, Cominius, and Others. - 


1. Par. This man has marr'd his fortune. 


Mx v. His nature is too noble for the world: | 
7 He would not flatter Neptune for his trident, 


Or Jove for his Power to thunder. His heart's $ his : 


mouth: 


What his breaſt forges, that hls tongue muſt vent; 5 


And, being angry, does forget that ever 


: He heard the name of death. 125 85 85 within, | 


I believe Menenius means, This 4 will owe us 1 more 
ee It is a common expreſſion to ſay, This "ys Is yours, | 


the next may be mine.” M. Mason, 
The meaning ſeems to be, One time will compenſate 4 another. 


Our time of triumph will come hereafter : time will be 1 in our | 
debt, will ore us a good turn, for our e chigrace, Let us 


truſt to futurity, Maloxx. 


8 Before the tag return ?] The 13 and moſt defoicable FP the es 
populace are till denominated by thoſe a little aboye them, Tag, „ 


rag, and bobtail. Jonxson. Z 


3 7 


* Pe , 2 — — 
© — —— ——— — ues was K 
2 


as CORIOLANUS. 


ES. Here' s goodly work! 


2. Par. 5 1 would they v were 1d 
Mix. I would they were in Tiber !—What, the 


vengeance, 


Could he not 3 them fair? ? 


Re-enter Bao rus and Strona Us, with the rabble. 


Sh gie. OS one Wherei is | this viper, 

That would 3 the city, . 1 : 

Be every n man himſelf: 0 | 

_— Men. co You worthy se _ 
N He ſhall be thrown down the Tarpeian rock 
With rigorous hands; he hath reſiſted law, 
And therefore law ſhall ſcorn him further trial 


Than the ſeverity of the publick —— 
Which he ſo {ets : at Shona ere 


og | He ſhall well know, 
: The noble tribunes are the people $ — * 5 
And we their hands. 


. r, 8 He ſhall, ſure on't.? | 
| - 5 f | | 5 os | [Several eat together, 1 
5 18 . „ I, | Peace, 


9 He Batt 4 1 on't. 1 The meaning of theſe words is not very 
1 Perhaps they mean, He ſhall, that's ſure. I am inclined 
to think that the ſame error has happened here and in a paſſage in 
Antony and Cleopatra, and that in both places ſure is printed inſtead 


of fore. He ſhall ſuffer for it, he ſhall rue the vengeance of the - 


: people. — The editor of the ſecond folio reads—He ſhall, ſure out; 
and z and : being often confounded, the emendation might be ad- 
mitted, but that there is not here any queſtion concerning the e, 
: 5 alfon of Coriolanus. What is now propoſed, is, to throw him 

0 


wn the TAPS rock. . is k therefore: that the rabble 3 


e ORI O LAN „ 


Max. Do not cry, havock, n where you ſhould 


No but hunt 
5 With modeſt warrant. — 


Ste. Sir how « comes ot, chat you 


Have holp to make this reſcue? 5 


Me. e Hear me e ſpeak: — 1 8 - 


TE ſhould by way of Corn of hn ule” 1 Siecinius had 
ſaid, propoſe a puniſhment he has not ſo much as mentioned 
nd which, when he does afterwards mention it, he We tema 


of: 15 
* eto jet kim hence, 

« Were but one danger. 

4 have therefore left the old copy undiſturbed. "Maron E. 


1 He ſhall, 1 . 


. e. be aſfured that he ſhall be 1 the pes due to both the 5 | 
tribunes and the people. STEEveEnS. 1 


Sir,] Old copy —redundantly, Sir, fir. Srexvexs. 
Do mt cry, havock, where you Should but hunt 


fe With modeſt warrant: | i. e. Do not give the ſignal for alle 
4 Naughter, &c. See Vol. VIII. P- 51, n. 5. SrEE VERS. „ 


To cry havoct, was, I believe, originally a ſporting phraſe, from 
 bafie, which in Saxon ſignifies a hawk. 1 was | afterwards uſed = 


in war. N 805 in King Jobn- 
85 — Cry \ Faveck, kings,” 

1 And i in Film Ceſar: 

; Cry haveck, and let ſlip che dogs of war. 


It ſeems to have been the ſignal for general Fd lh 2011 is ex- 5 


: preſsly forbid in The Ordinances des Battailles, 9 R. ii. art. 10: 
Item, que nul ſoit fi hardy de crier havek ſur Peine d. avoir 
a teſt coupe. 


The ſecond article af the ſame G ſeems to here bon 
fatal to N It was death even to touch the pix of little 


price. 


Item, que nul ſoit fi hardy de Licher le corps de noſtre 
Seigneur, ui le veſſel en guel il eſt, ſur peyne d'eſtre trainez & pendu, 


| © le belle avoir coupe. 5 MS. Cotton, New I.-Y. 


vor. XII. e = K 


Perhaps our author wrote — with ard! to the foregoing : 


5 besch. 


TV BIX. | 


| 
Ny 
1 
4 
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As I do know the confal' 8 worthineſs, 
Ten 80 can I name his faults >=: 


Ji. . Conſul chat conſul? wy 
Mev. The conſul Coriolanus. 


1 Bru. on : He a conſul! 


- Cir. No, no, no, no, no. | 


Mex. If, by the tribunes' leave, and) yours good 
people, „ 


7 1 may be heard, I'd crave a ward or two; 
The which ſhall turn you to* no further harm, 
Than ſo much loſs of time. 


. _ Speak briefly then; "Eb 


For we are e peremptory, to > defoatch- 
This viperous traitor : to eject him hence, - 
Mere but one danger; and, to keep him here, 


O.ur certain death; therefore, it is decreed, 
5 Ile dies ene | 


Min. Now the 3 ok forbid. 


That our e Rome, whoſe gratitude 
Towards her deſerved children * i is enroll'd 


In Jove's own book, like an unnatural dam | 
Should now eat up her own! 


Sic. He's a diſeaſe, that nun be cut away. 
Mex. O, he's a limb, that has but a diſeaſe; - 


Mortal, to cut it off; to cure it, eaſy. 


What has he done to Rome, that 8 wank death? 2 : 


| Rings our enemies? The blood he hath loſt, 


e torn y m ito 0 —] This fngular exprſion has dready = 


| occured in The Tempeſt : 


„ my heart bleeds 3 
« To think 0 he teen that I have d. 30 ou 70. . 


STEEVENS. 
4 T TA her deſerved children 1 Drei. for 44 Wels So, FR 


3 lighted for delighti! g, in Othello: 


8 If virtue no , . lack, — Matos 15 


ä — ů ̃ E I 


CORIOLANUS um. 


(Which, I dare vouch, is more than that he hath, 
By many an ounce, ) he dropp'd it for his country: 
And, what is left, to loſe it by his country, 
Were to us all, that do t, and ſuffer i it, 
A brand to che end 0˙ the world. 


Sic. „„ ods This i is clean Lain. 5 
Bab. Merely awry: Ly When he did love his 

| country, 

1 honour'd — 
Mer The ſervice of the foot. 


Being once gangren'd, 1s not then reſpected 
For what before it was?? Dy 


| : s 73 is ao 1 3 i. e. . 80 Cotgrave i interprets, 7 ut 
va a contrepoil. All goes clean tam. Hence a cambrel for a crooked . 


7 ſtick, or the bend in a horſe's hinder leg. Ware URTON,. © 


SE The Welch word for crooked is lam; and in Lyly's Euch mies 8 
1591, is the following paſſage: But timely, madam, crooks = 


that tree that will be a ; camoch, and | FOug: it Ore: that will be 
2 thorn,” 5 | 5 


Again, in Sappho and Phan, 1 501: . 
Camochs muſt be bowed id eight not 1 85 


7 Vulgar pronunciation has corfupted clean gam into him bam, and 
this corruption is preſerved in that great repoſitory of ancient le 


gariſms, Stanyhurſt's tranſlation of Virgil, 1582: 

Scinditur incertum ftudia in contraria vnlgus.” 

6 The e commons in &ym lam ſectes are haled.” 
 STEEVENS. 


In he old nation of Gees te Alfarache the words him, 


Jan occur ſeveral times. Amongſt others, take the following 


inſtance: All goes topſie turvy; all kim, dam; all is tricks and 


devices: all riddles and unknown myſteries. P. I 00. \ Rezp. 
6  Merely awry - i i. e. e, See Vol. III. p. 9. n. Fe 


STEE VERS. 
7 Being once 3 4 mat then at 


; For auhat befare it was | Nothing can ba i more 4 than 7 
that this could never be ſaid by Coriolanus's apologiſt, and that it 


Was ſaid by one of the tribunes; 1 have therefore given it to Sici- 


| nius. WARBURTON. 7 _ 
1 have reſtor'd 1 it to * placing an | interrogation point at. | 


E 


NET - 


—— — — 
1 8 — 


r 4 . 1 + 2 * 
6 ˖——— SY 6.2% — Su . . d 
r ⁰ ˙——763]3 ITY OI OE Ka? 


cut away. 


found at the end of this line, 


5 placed at the beginning of the next line, and caught by the tran- 
ſcriber's eye glancing on the line be low. 


32 CORIOLANUS. 


1 „„ We 11 hear no o more. 


purſue him to his houſe, and pluck him thence ; 


Leſt his infection, 8 © of N nature, 
55 Spread further. 


MEN One word more, one EDT) 


| This tiger-footed rage, when it ſhall find 
The harm of unſcann'd ſwiftneſs, will, too Inns; 5 
N leaden pounds to his heels. | Proceed 75 pro- 5 


ceſs; 


Leſt parties ( * is belov'd) bitak out, 
And ſack great Rome with Romans. 


Bau. „„ If it were 0— 
Sic. What do ye talk? 


Have we not had a taſte of his 5 5 
= Our ædiles ſmote? ourſelves reſiſted Come: 27 


Mex. Conſider this ;—He has been bred. i the 


Wars 


Since he could draw a Word, WY is ill ſchool'd 
In boulted language; meal and bran together 
He throws without diſtinction. Give me leave, 
{1 II goto him, and undertake to deins him 


; the concluſion Pe; the 1 Mr. Malone, conſidering i it as an 
8 imperfect ſentence, gives it thus: | 


For awhat before it a SrEEVExS. 


vou alledge, ſays Menenius, chat being diſcaſed, he EY 


According then to your argument, the foot, being LO 
once gangrened, 15 not to be reſpected for what it was before i it 


Was gangrened.—““ [s this fit?! Menenius would have added, 7 
the tribune had not interrupted him: and indeed, without any 
ſuch addition, from his ſtate of he Srgument theſe words; are un- 


derſtood. Ma LON E. 
8 


ts bring him AE In the old copy the words in peace are 
hey probably were in the ME. 


made by Mr. FRO Mergur. 


The emendation was 
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Where he ſhall anſwer. by a lawful form, 
Un peace) to His utmoſt peril. 


, DEN. F tribunes, 
It is the humane way: the other courſe 
Will prove too bloody; and the end of 1 it 
Unknown to the e beginning. 3 9 85 e 
Du VC Noble Menenius, - 
Be you the as the people” 8 officer ;— — 
Maſters, lay down your Weapons. EO 
BRU. = Go not home. 
5 1c. Meet on the market-place —We'll attend 7 
bo -F0U tnere: ©. | 
Where, if you bring not Marcius, we il proceed 
In our firſt wap” 
ee, Tl brine him to you : m_ 
12 me deſire your ee 5 the Senators. ] He 
5 0:04. It cone, --* | | 
; Or what! is worſt will follow. 


1, Sv. 9 Pray you, let's to him. 


1 Exeunt. 12 85 


-the nd of it . 5 
e to the beginning. ] $0, i in The Tempeſt, Act IL ke. i: 
er. The latter end of his commonwealth Waren the beginning. 

| 5 Irn EVENS, 


134 CORIOLANUS. 


8 c E. N E n. 
A Roan in Coriolanus's Houſe. 
Enter ContoLaxus, and Patricians. - 


CoR. Let them pull all about mine cars; preſent 
e 
| Death on the W heel, or at vin horſes heels; "In 


2 Death on the wheel, or at wild } horſes heels; | Neither of theſe _ 
puniſhments was known. at Rome. Shakſpeare had probably read 
or heard in his youth that Balthazar de Gerrard, who aſſaſſinated 
William prince of Orange in 1584, was torn to pieces by wild 
| horſes; as Nicholas de Salvedo had been not long before, for con- 
ſpiring to take away the life of that gallant prince. : 
When I wrote this note, the puniſhment which Tullus Hoſtilius = 
_ inflicted on Mettius Suffetius for deferting the Roman Randard, 8 
nad eſcaped my memory: | 
Haud procul inde citæ Metium in diverſa quadrige . 
_ « Diſtulerant, (at tu dictis, Albane, maneres,) 
a Raptabaique viri mendacis viſcera Tullus 
. r am; et ſparſi rorabant languine vepres 
An, VIII. 4 
HH as Shakſpeare has Stel this ſpecies of puniſhment 
with another that certainly was unknown to ancient Rome, it is 
highly probable that he was not apprized of the ſtory of Mettius 
1 Suffetius, and that in this, as in various other inſtances, the prac- 
tice of his own time was in his thoughts: (for in 1594 John 
Chaſtel had been thus executed in France for attempting to aſſaſſi- 
nate Henry the Fourth:) more eſpecially as we know from the 
teſtimony of Livy that this cruel capital puniſhment was never in- 
flicted from the beginning to the end of the 3 except in 
this ſingle inſtance, _ | 
Exinde, duabus admotis quadrigis, in currus earum diftentum Be 
illigat Mettium. Deinde in diverſum iter equi concitati, lacerum 
in utroque curru corpus qua inhæſerant vinculis membra, portantes, | 
| Avertere omnes a tanta fœditate ſpectaculi oculos. Primum ulti- = 
 mungue illud ſupplicium apud Romanos exempli parum memorig | 
legum humanarum fuit: in aliis, gloriari licet nulli gentium mi- | 
7 tiores placuiſſe 8 Er. lib, I, XXviii. MaLovn, 


—. — 888 c ome ; 
Po 8 7 * 3 0 - 1 - 7 1 2 
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5 Or vile ten hills on the Tarpeian rock, 
That the precipitation might down ſtretch 
Below the beam of ſight, yr will I ſill 

Be thus to them. - 


Euter volle MN FB 


Is; Pave. To You do the nobler. 


Cok. I als” my mone” 
Doss not approve me further, who was wont 
To call them woollen vaſſals, things created 
Io buy and ſell with groats; to ſhow bare heads 
In congregations, to yawn, be ſtill, and wonder, 
When one but of my ordinance + ſtood up 
; To ſpeak, of PEACE, or war. I talk of you; 


| [To VoluANIA. 
Why did you wiſh me - milder? ? Would you have me 


Falſe to my nature? Rather Ys [ NY 
The man 1 m. 


; CT O, fir, fir, fir, . 
5 I would have had you put 4955 power well on, 
Betore you had worn it out. + 


Cor. „%% Ler go. = 


3 1 mel] Thar i is, 1 aver, 1 am BOTS Jonxox, 5 


80, 1 in Macbeth. | | 8 0 
e Do not muſe at me, my moſt noble friends —.” 
| | Srkxvrxs. 


4 - my REY ION My mY JounsonN, _ 


5 The man 1 am.] Sir Thomas Hanmer ſupplies the defect i 1n 1 


line, very judicioufly in my opinion, by reading: 
Truly the man 1 am. | 
27 e is properly oppoſed to Falſe i in the preceding fine; 


STEEVENS. 


5 Let g.] Here again Sir T ha Hanmer, with ſufficient pro- 


priety, reads M, let it go.—Mr. Ritſon would complete the 


meaſure with a ſimilar expreſſion, which occurs in Othello. Let 


go all.” — Too many of the ſhort replies in this and other plays of 
Were, are ö mutilated. STEE VERS. 


K 4 
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Vo OL. You might have been enough the man you 15 

N are, 

With friving leſs to be ſo: Leſſer had been 

The thwartings of your diſpoſitions,“ if 

You had not thow'd them how you were diſpor'd 

Ere they lack'd R to > croſs you. 
%%%. Let them hang. 
0 OL. Ay, and burn too. 


Enter Menewzvs, and Senators. 


"Maw. Come, come, you have been too o rough, 
= ſomething too rough; 
8 You muſt return, and mend it. 


VVV There's no o remedy ; 
_ Unleſs, by not tic doing, our good city | 
Cleave 1 in the midſt, and 9 5 5 


i | Pray, be counſel 4: 
| 1 have a heart as little apt as yours, 
But yet a brain, that leads wy uſe of anger, : 
To better YONGE e „„ 
„ M Well ſaid, noble woman: | 
Before he ſhould thus ſtoop to the. herd, but that om 


4 The Ar x your 2 ese, The 646 copies exhibit it: 
The things of your diſpoſitions, 


A few letters replac'd, that by ſome Smet dropp's d out, 
reſtore us the Poet's genuine reading : 0 
The thwartings of your di iſpoetions. Ta EOBALD. 


Mr. Theobald only im 1 on Mr. Rowe's correction 
| The things zhat thwart your diſpoſitions. MAL. 
— Before be fpould thus floop to the herd, [Old copy—ſtoop to 
the heart. ] But how did Coriolanus ſtoop to his hear? ? He rather, 
as we vulgarly expreſs it, made his proud heart ſtoop to the neceſſity 


: - the times. I am perſuaded, my emendation ”——_ the true read- | 
| So before in this play: | 


KAre theſe your herd 2” 


So, in Julius Ce/ar : . when he perceived, the common herd 
n "was glad he refus's the crown,” &c. THEOBALD, | 
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CORIOLANUS. 12 
5 The violent fit o' the time craves it as phyſick 
For the whole ſtate, I would put mine armour on, a 


. I can ſcarcely poco 


Cor. What muſt 1 * 


„„ Return to the  rribunes. , 
Se: 6) - os "et, 
What then? what then? „ 1 
5 Mex. = | Repent w what) you 13 poke. 


Cox. For chem ?—] cannot do i it to the gods: = 
Miuſt I then do't to them? 


5 „„ e You are too ne 
5 Though therein you can never be too noble, 

But when extremities ſpeak.“ I have heard you 75 5 
Honour and policy, like unſever'd friends, 5 


; ; th the War. do grow together: Grant that, and tell 2 


In peace, what each of them by the other loſe, 

- That they combine not there. b 

nc Tuſh; wth. 

* Odin 3 demand. 
Vol. 11 it be . in your wars, to ſeem - 
The ſame you are not, (which, for your beſt ends, 

_ You adopt your policy,) how 1s it leſs, or worſe, 
That it ſhall hold companionſhip in peace 


With honour, as in war; ſince that to both 
| It ſtands i in like requeſt? 4 


| Mr. Theobald 8 conjecture is confined by: a paige, in n which | 
_ Coriolanus thus deſcribes the people: 1 


Vou ſhames of Rome! you herd of- | . 
| Herd was anciently 4 heard. Heuer ant crept into the old 
| copy. MaLoNE. | | 
6 You are 100 abfolue ; "Rp | | 

| Though therein you can never 93 700 mble, ES | | 
But aoben extremities ſpeak.] Except in caſes of urgent necef. 
| fity, when your reſolute and noble ſpirit, however commendable 

at 1 times, ought to yield to > the occaſion, "Ma LONE, 


a__ n 98 — 
. FP 1 2 aA. — c 
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— — J 8 - 


Con. „„ hy force you! this? 
Yor. Becauſe that now it lies you on to ſpeak 5 


8 the people; not by your own inſtruction, _ 
Nor by the matter which Your: heart prompts hots : 


to,“ 


But with ſuch Ts} that are but toted i SINN 
| Your tongue, though but baſtards, and ſyllables es 
Of no allowance, to your! boſom” 8 truth. 9 9 5 


7 Why 9995 you 1 Why urge you. Jon? NSON, 
So, in King Henry VIII: 5 - 
If you will now unite in your 3 8 


« And force them with a conſtancy—,” MarLone. 


Nor by the matter avhich your heart prompte you to,] [Old copy 


| —prompts you, ] Perhaps, the meaning is, which your heart prompts 
ou 79. We have many ſuch elliptical expreſſions | in theſe play 8. 
See Vol. XI. p. 185, n. 2. So, in Julius Ceſar: | | 


„Thy honourable metal may be wrought | 
From what it is diſpos'd %.“ „ 
| But I rather believe, that our author has adopted the 3 of 


p the theatre, and that the meaning is, which your heart ſuggeſts _ 
19 you; which your heart furniſhes you with, as a prompter fur- 
 niſhes the player with the words that have eſcaped his memory. So 
© afterwards: © Come, come, we'll prompt you.” The editor of 
the ſecond folio, who was entirely vnacquainted with our author's 
peculiarities, reads — prompts "ou — and ſo all W N 
| opter read, MALONE. | 


I am content to follow the ſecond folio; though perhaps. we 


1 | 05 cht to read: 


” Nor by the matter - which your heart Shamapli in you. 


So, in a Sermon preached at St, Paul's Craſſe &c. 1589: 3 5 p 
often meditatyon prompteth in us goode ſongs, begetty ng ther no 
goode workes, &c. | 


Without ſome additional ſyllable t the verſe Is  defeRtive, 


9 8 SrEEV ERS. 
— baſtards, and ſyllables - | 
| 97 29 allowance, 10 your boſom s truth. ] I ad; « of no alli- _ 


_ ance;” therefore baſtards, Yet allowance may well enough ſtand, , 
8 meaning legal rights. fabl, iſoed rank, or ſettled authority. 


Jou xso. 


Allowance 18 certainly right. So, in Othelb, Act IL ſc, i 


: —— his pilot 
Wo Of very expert and approv'd allneance,” 


15 
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Nov, this no more diſhonours you at all, 12 
Than to take in a town“ with gentle words, 
Which elſe would put you to your fortune, and 


The hazard of much blood. — 


I would difſemble with my nature, where 5 : 
My fortunes, and my friends, at ſtake, requir „ 
I ſhould do ſo i in honour: I am in this, 


 _ Your wife, your ſon, theſe ſenators, the nobles ; J 


And you will rather ſhow our general lowts # 
Hou you can frown, than ſpend a fawn upon them, 
For the inheritance of their loves, and lafeguard - 
E Of what that want * TO ruin. 


Dr. Jchnſon- $ 3 Je 1s eee by an ex- 


- preſſion i in The Taming of a Shrew, where Petruchio” O Os are 5 


ſaid to be. of 10 kindred. rs STEEVENS,. | 
I at firſt was pleaſed with Dr. Tohnſon' $ propoſed ads, 


| becauſe © of no allowance, i. e. approbation, to your boſoms | 


truth,” appeared to me unintelligible. But alhawance has no con- 
nection with the ſubſequent words, “ to your boſom's truth.“ 


Tue conſtruction is— though but baſtards to your boſom's truth, 


not the lawful ifſue of your heart, The words, * and {ſyllables of no 
allowance, are put in oppoſition with baſtards, and are as 1t were 


A : parenthetical. MALON E. 


5 2 Than to . ina towns — To ſabdue or eln. See P. 26 | 
n. 9. MaLoNns. 


4. I am in this, 5 

You our wife, your ſon, theſe ſenators, the e 3 

And you &c.] Volumnia is perſuading Coriolanus that he 

8 60585 to flatter the people, as the general fortune was at ſtake; 
and ſays, that in this advice, ſhe ſpeaks as his wife, as his ſon ; 
as the ſenate and body of the patricians; who were in  fome meaſure | 

link'd to his conduct. WARBURTON. | 


I rather think the meaning is, I am in their condition, I am at 


= ale, together with your wife, your ſon. Joh xs. 


I am in this, means, I am in this predicament. M. Masox. 


I think the meaning is, In this advice, in exhorting you to act 
thus, I ſpeak not only as your mother, but as your i, your 
Jons: Kc. all of whom are ar fake, MALONE. | 


r general lvts —] Our common clowns. Jon NSO v. 
* 


= — that want —] The arazxt of their loves. Jonxso No 


point at it, . any _— to touch it, or take i it off. 


„„ 5 Sevens. | 
- i - evaving thy head, 


” Wave thy hand, ſays ſhe, and ſoften the action o 
ſtrike upon thy breaſt, and by that action ſhow the people thou 
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Mex. „ . Noble FEE 


Come, go with us; ſpeak fair: you may ſalve fo, 


Not what“ is dangerous WAA but oy loſs 
Of what 1s Parts 


For, EEE pr ythee now, my 1 


Go to them, with this bonnet in thy hand; „ 
: And thus far having. ſtretch! d it, (here be with 


them,) 


| Thy knee buſſing the fronts. ( fir in ſuch buſineſs . 
Action is eloquence, and the eyes of the ignorant 
| More learned than the ears,) waving thy head, 
: Which — thus, —————— 7 ſtout ae 's 


59 Not what — 1 In thi place mt \ ſeems to beg u only. 


| Jon xnsoN, 
* a this 3 in hs Lins, 5 Sony our author wrote 


1 uith % bonnet in thy hand; for I cannot ſuppoſe that he intended 
that Volumnia-ſhould either touch or take off the bonnet which. ER 
= has given to Coriolanus. Matone. 5 | 


When Volumnia ſays—** this bonnet,” ſhe may V be i 1 5 


Which often, thus, rig hy f 1 Bur 3 any of 


22 ths ancient or modern maſters of elocution preſcribe the <vaving | 
the head, when they treat of action? Or how does the waving the 
| head correct the ſtoutneſs of the heart, or evidence humility ? Or, 
laſtly, where 1s the ſenſe or grammar of theſe words, Which often, 
thus, &c? Theſe queſtions are iulhcient to ſhow _ the lines are 


corrupt. I would read therefore: 
1 waving thy hand, 
„ hich ſoften . correcting thy Haut heart. | 
| This is a very proper precept of action ſuitin 1 the occaſion; | 
it thus, —then 


haſt corretied * ſtout beans. All dere f is fine and proper. 
N WaR BURTON. 
The correiicn 3 is ingenious, yet 1 think 3 it not right. Head or 


hard is indifferent. The hand is vaved to gain attention; the head 
is ſhaken in token of ſorrow. The word wave ſuits better. to 
the hand, but in | Fonborring the author ; language, to too much ſtreſs, 
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| Now humble, as the ripeſt mulberry,” 


That will r not hold the e Or, 05 to them, ; 


5 _ 


- waving thy head, oo | png: 
With often, thus, correcting thy 7 heart.” 


That! is, ſpabing thy head, and friking thy breaſt. The den- 8 


tion is flight, and the | pets recommended not 1mproper. 


Shakſpeare uſes the ſame expreſſion i in Hale: | 
85 And thrice his bead e thus, up and down.” 


STERVENS.. 
1 Fave ſometimes thought that this paſſage might originally 28 | 


food thus: 


- waving thy head, | 
(Which humble thus ;). contin thy out heart, 
Now Haften d as the ripeſt mulberry. Ty RWHITT, 


As there is no verb in this paſſage as it ſtands, ſome amendment 
: muſt be made, to make it intelligible ; and that which J now pro- 


a maſt not be laid 0 on propriety, againſt the copies, I would read : 


Jon! NSON, | 


poſe, is to read bow inſtead of now, which 1 is clearly 5 oye | 


I, Fong: M. Masox. 


Tam perſuaded theſe lines are aloe b as the author wrote 
"thin a ſimilar kind of phraſeology being found in his other 
plays. Which, &c. is the abſolute caſe, and is to be underſtood 


as FA he had written J. often, &c. So, in The Winter” 5 Tale: 
„ his your ſon-in-law, _ 
And ſon unto the king, (whom Es ran 5 
VV plight to your ns eral 1 
1 Again, in e John: | 
he that wins of all, . 
Of kings, and beggars, old men, young men, maids, _ 
ho having no external thing to loſe 
But the word maid,—cheats the poor maid of that. 5 
"Is the former of theſe paſſages, ** uh] heavens directing, 1s 
to be underſtood as if Shakſpeare had written, him heay ens direct 
ing; (illum deo ducente;) and in the latter, IF 9 having” has th 


import of They havi ing. Nihil quod amittere point, wy norren 5 


wirginis, pſidentibus. See Vol. VIII. p- 66, n. 4. 


This mode of ſpeech, though not ſuch as we ſhould now uſe. 
| having been uſed by Shakſpeare, any emendation of this conteſted 
_ paſſage becomes unneceſſary, Nor is this kind of phraſeology 

peculiar to our author: for in R. Raignold's Limes of all the Er. 


pereurc, 157 1, fol, 5: b. [ find the ſame conftrution : 70. — as Pom- 


2 5 3 q 
— 7 - 
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Thou art their ſoldier, and being bred i in \ breils; 
| Haſt not the ſoft ways” which, thou doſt confeſs, 


xy was palkbg i in a ball bouts toward the 3 to 5 the 5 
ynge Ptolemey, he was by his commaundement ſlayne, before he 


came to land, of Septimius ind Achilla, avho hoping by killing of 
him to purchaſe the friendſhip of Cæſar.— Who now being come 
unto the ſhoare, and entering Alexandria, had ſodainly 880 1 

unto him the head of Pompey the Great, &c. 


Again, in The Continuation of Hardyng's Chronicle, x: 43. 


Signat. Mm. ij. And now was the kyng within twoo daies 

journey of Saliſbury, when the duke attempted to mete him, avhiche _ 
duke beyng accompaignied with great ſtrength of Welſhemen, 

whom he had enforced thereunto, and coherted more by lordly 


commaundment than by liberal wages and hire: whiche thyng was 


in deede the cauſe that thei fell from hym and forſoke him. Where- 7 
: fore he, &c. See alſo Vol. VII. p. 204, n. 2. | 


Mr. M. Maſon ſays, that there is no verb i in the ſentence, * 


Fo therefore it muſt be corrupt. 'The verb is go, and the ſentence, 

not more abrupt than many others in theſe plays. Go to the people, 
ſays Volumnia, and appear before them in a ſupplicating attitude, 

with thy bonnct-in thy hand, thy Knees on the ground, (for in 
_ ſuch caſes action is eloquence, &c.) waving thy head; i7, by its 
frequent bendings, (ſuch as thoſe that I now make,) ſubduing thy 


ſtout heart, which now ſhould be as humble as the ripeſt mulberry : 


„ theſe filent geſtures of ſupplication do not move them, add 5 
words, and fay to them, &c. 


Whoever has ſeen a player ſupplicating to is heard by the | 


audience, when a tumult, for whatever cauſe, has ariſen in a 
theatre, will perfectly feel the force of the words“ waving thy 
BL 


No emendation whatever appears to me to be neceſſary i in theſe ; 


lines. MaLont, _ 


All J ſhall obſerve reſpecting the Wa of th 8 A ed : 


5 by Mr. Malone in rapport of his poſition, is, that as ancient preſs. 
work ſeldom received any correction, the errors of one printer may 


frequently ſerve to countenance thoſe of another, without affording 


any legitimate deciſion in matters of phraſeology. STEE VERS. 


; humble, as the ripeſt mulberry, This Troll, 1 when tho. . 
| roughly ripe, drops from the tree. STEEVENS, | 


7 


Aſchylus (as appears from a fragment of his EE ; EK. 


 ToPOE ATTPA, preſerved by Athenzus, lib. ii.) 5 of Hector 8 
that he was ſofter than ulberries. 5 


oy 00 ! * e *. Mus@uavy E. Ln 
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Were fit for thee to uſe, as they to claim, 
In aſking their good loves; but thou wilt frame 
Thyſelf, forſooth, hereafter theirs, ſo far 2 


- As thou haſt power, and — 5 


VVV This but N 
Even as ſhe ſpeaks, why, all their hearts were 5 
5 For thay have pardons, being aſk: d, as free. 
As words to etle purpoſe. : 


a Ok IHE Pr . now, 
Co, and be rul' d: although, E: know, thou had' it 
"Father: 

Follow thine enemy ina fiery gulf, | 

£ Than Hatter him ina a bower.' Here | 1s Cominius. 


Enter Counxry . 


Con *. 55 have been! i the marker place: and, fr, 
tis fit . 


a ad being bred i in bal, . 
lat not the ſoft way,] So, in Othello ( folio 162 7M 
Aude am I in my ſpeech, 
« And little bleſs'd W the / phraſe of peace; 
« And little of this great world can I ſpeak, 
EY More than pane to feats of ils and Ae 
Maloxz. 


3 1 as ſhe Peaks, why, all their 1 were yours : ] The word 
all was ſupplied by Sir Thomas Hanmer to remedy the apparent de. 
fe& in this line. I am not ſure, howev er. that we _ not better 
read, as Mr, Ritſon propoſes: | | 

pen af foe Heut it, auhy their hearts Were youre. 
STEEVENS. 


4 in — gulf,] i. e. into. $0, in 25 Richard III: | 
hut firſt, I'll turn yon fellow 7z his grave.” STEEVENS. | 


0 Than Halter him in a bower.] A Boæver is the ancient term for 
a | chantber, So Spenſer, Prothalam. ſt. 8. ſpeaking of The To ble 
„Where now the ſtudious lawvers have their % r. 

See alſo Chaucer &c e SELL LY RNS. 


FF TIS <5 an 2 4 
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You make ſtrong party, « or defend yourſelf 
By calmneſs, or by abſence; all's in anger: 


MEN. Only fair ſpeech. 
mm 7 I think, vill ſerve, if he 


35 Can thereto frame his ſpirit. 


= "Us muſt, and will: Po, 


Pr ythee, now,  fay, 3 you will, and go about it. 


Cor. Muſt I go ſhow them ny" unbarb' d losses: > 
V 


With my baſe tongue, give to my noble heart 
= A lie, that it muſt bear? 2 Os IT will do *. 


- my unbarb'd 3 Al The Cuppliants of the people alt 


10 preſent ne to them 1 in ſordid and neglected dreſſes. 


| | JounsoN. =» 
| n La 3 Is the times of chivalry; when 


a & horſe was fully armed and accoutred for the encounter, he was 
_ faid to be barbed; probably from the old word barbe wick Chau- 


cer uſes for a veil or covering. HAwEkI NS, 
Unbarbed ſconce i is antrimm'd or unſbaven head. To bark a man, 


was to ſhave him. So, i in Promos and Caſſandre, 1578: 


« Grim, — you are ſo clean a young man. 
© Row. And who barbes you, Grimball? _ 
Erin. A dapper knave, one Roſco. 5 . 
«© Roau. I know him not, is he a deaft barber 929 

| To barbe the field was to cut the corn. So, in Drayton' S Pele | 


- slbion, Song XIII: 


« The 3 hunter tults the thick unbarbed grounds,” Z 


Again, in The Malcontent, by Marſton : 


be ſtooping ſeytheman that doth barke the field,” - 
But (ſays Dean Milles, in his comment on The Pſeudo-Rowle 25. 


| p. 215.) „would that appearance 30 being anſbaved] have been 


particular at Rome in the time of Coriolanus ?” Every one, but 


the Dean, underſtands that Shakſpeare gives to all countries the 
_ faſhions of his own. 


Unbarbed may, however, bear the fignification which the late 


Mr. Hawkins would affix to it. So, in Magnificence, an an interlude 
by Skelton, Fency ſpeaking of a hcoded hawk, fays:: | 


« Lens ike a nonne, or burny nge of the e 
OY | | | | STE EVENS, 
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” Yet were there but this ſingle plot 5 to loſe, : 

; This mould of Marcius, they to duſt ſhould grind 
it, 

And throw: it i the wind. —To the warket- 
8 place: — | 
Vou have put me now to Cath: a part, W which a ne ver 


8 J ſhall Ie to the life. 


CoM. Come, come, we 1 prompt you. 

fol. 1 pr ythee now, e ſon; as thou haſt 
id, 

My praiſes made thee. firſt a ſoldier, ſo, 


To have my praiſe for this, perform a part 
Thou haſt n not gong before.” F 


= — ok plot =} i. e. piece, Portion; . to a pie ece of : 
earth] and here PE transferred to the body, carcaſe. . 


. Wang unrox. Hs 
„ a part, which never ce. J os in King I V1. | 


Fi. III. Vol. X. p. 295: 


„he would avoid fuck 1 taunts 
| &« Which in the time of death he gave our father. 1 
Again, in the preſent ſcene: | 
88 « But with /ach words that a are e but rored, 1 Ke. 
: Again, in Act V. ſc. iv: | 
the benefit 
„Which thou ſhalt thereby reap, 1s fuch a name, 
8 Whoſe repetition will be dogg'd with Acre 
3, e. the repetition of which. 
Again, in Act V. ſc. iii: 
« no, not with /uch friends, = 
« That thought them ſure of you.” | 
This phraſeology was introduced by Shakſpeare in the art of 
_ theſe paſſages, for the old play on which the third part of Xs 
Henry VI. was founded, reads—4s in the time of death. The 
word as has been ſubſtituted for which by the modern editors i in 
ine paſſage before us. MaLOFN E. 


7 perform a part. 


F haſt nat done before.] Our author is till thinking of his | 
theatre, Cominius has juſt faid, Come, come, we'll romp? you. 


Maions, 


vol. XII. . 
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Lok: . N | Well, I muſt do t: | 


Away, my difpoſition; and poſſeſs me 


Some harlot's ſpirit! My throat of war be turn d, 
Which quired with my drum,“ into a pipe 


Small as an eunuch, or the virgin voice 


That babies lulls aſleep! The ſmiles of knaves 
Tent in my checks ;? and ſchoolboys' tears take up 
The glaſſes of my fight! A beggar” e 
Make motion through my lips; and my arm'd | 


knees, 
Who bow'd but in my ſtirrop, bend like his 


That hath receiv'd an alms !—I will not do't: 
Leſt I ſurceaſe to honour mine own truth, 


And, by my body's action, teach my mind 


"A moſt inherent baſeneſs. 


FD. At thy choice then: 1 
To beg af thee, it is my more diſhonour, | 


Than thou of them. Come all to ruin; let 

= Thy mother rather feel thy pride, than fear 
Thy dangerous ſtoutneſs; * tor I mock at death 
With as big heart as thou. Do as thou liſt. 


Thy valiantneſs was mine, thou ſuck'dſt it from me; 


But owe * thy pride thyſelt. 


* Which BER with n 2 um, 3 W hich e d in concert with my 5 


yy Jan: Jo xsox. 


So, in The Merchant of Venice: | | 8 
« Still quiring to the young- ey 4 ch erubins.” *  STEEVENS. 
3 751 in my cheeks; | T 9 bent is to take i reſidence, JoHNSON. 


2. to hoyngr mine , truth, ] „ a wi 
# nas wy d ſuc bs 217 t galten. Pythagoras. Jon NS ON. 
5 3 | TY. 


Thy mother rather , feel Hy 7 te. than fear 


Thy dangerous flo outrefs ; | 1 his is obſcure, Verhaps, ſhe means, | 
Ge, do thy xerſs; let me rather fel the utmolt extremity that thy 


Pride Cas: bring Hp IM as, than ice this in fear of . thy W 06 ſli- 
N N ach. Jonxson. 


4 — — i. c. on. REE U. 
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Con. Pray, be content ; 3 1 — 
Mother, I am going in c. tes | 
Chide me no more. I'll mountebank their loves, 
Ccg their hearts from them, and come home beloy” d 
Of all the trades in Rome. Look, I am going: 
_ Commend me to my wife. T'll return conſul; 
Or never truſt to what my tongue can do . V 
I the way of flattery, further. „ % 
Ph. Do your will. Tear. 
Con. Away, the tribunes do attend you: arm 
yourſelf 
| To anſwer mildly ; for they are prepar'd 
With accuſations, as I hear, more 1 
| Than are upon you yet. 
Con. The word is, mildly 8 you, let us go: 
Let them accuſe me by invention, 1 
Will anſwer in mine honour. 


WFV Ay but mildly. 
Cor. Well, mildly be it then; mildly. [Enna 


SCENE III. 
The James | 7 by Forum: 1 Ts 8 j 
Enter Srenvvs and BroTus. 


F In this point charge him home, that he 
aaffects 5 
5 yrannical pad If he evade us hw ; 


TR in Macheth : : 
„To throw aw ay the * thing he BIS 
«« Ag” were 4 careleſs trifle,” STEEV ENS. 


4 — - : f 
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: Enforce him with his envy * to the people; "= 
And that the ſpoil, got on the Antiates, 
| Was ne'er diſtributed. — 


Huter. an Adil. 5 


: What vin be. come: 25 


A. „„ He's coming. 
„„ 8 How accompanied? 


Ab. With old benin and thoſe ſenators” - 
| That always favour'd him. 5 


RS: RS | "pow you a catalogue 
: Of all the voices that we have procur” d, 4 
Set down wy the i pate OT 


Ab. 35 haves ; tis ready, here. 
Sic. Have you collected them by tribes? ” 
b. „ have. 


Sic. Aﬀemble N the people hither: 15 

And when they hear me ay, Jt hall be jo 

I the right and flrength o“ the commons, be it either 
For death, for fine, or baniſhment, then let them, 
If I fay; fine, cry fine ; if death, cry death; 

Inſiſting on the old prerogative 5 

And. _ er” the truth 0? the cauſe.” 


ent . 1. e. malice, hatred. Sy, in W 1 PII: 
ny no black exvy 

Shall make my grave.“ | 

See Vol. XI. p. 61, n. 9. STEEVENS, 


4 lit ready, here.] The word gere, which is wanting in 
the old copies, was rn by Sir Thomas Hanmer, STEEVENS. 


5 i the truth & the cauſe. This is Not very ea under- 
| ood. W 4 Su read: EN | 
| o'er the truth 0 " the cauſe. Jon N SON. 


As F cannot underſtand this pailage as it is el L mould 
ſuppoſe that tlie ff eeches ſhould bs thus divided, and then. it will 
require no een | | | 
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2b. Wy > I ſhall ibn them. 


Bru. And when ſuch time they have begun to 


Sry, 

Let them not ceaſe, but Lich a din confused 
_ Enforce the preſent execution 
Of what we chance to ſentence. 


Ab. 3 Very well. 


Sic. Make chem. be ftrong, and 1 for this - 


| =, oo 
* hen we ſhall hap to ive 't them, 
Bau. „ Go about it.— 
| = | [Exit Edile. 
: put him to choler ſtraight; He hath been us'd 
Ever to conquer, and to have his worth 


Oft contradiction : * Being once chaf'd, he * | 


Be rein'd again to temperance; then he ſpeaks 


What's in his heart; and that is there, which b looks 5 


Wien us to break his neck. 5 


Sic. Toffting on the old prerogative | 
And power. 
Asad. In the truth of the cauſe | 
I T ſhall inform them. 


That i is, I will explain the matter rc ro them fully. M. Mazox, a 


6 and tg have. his worth 


Of contradifion :| *}: T he FE Ie 1 ubftituted FRET . 
the old copy reads avorth, which is certainly right. He has been | 

uſed to have his worth, or (as we ſhould now ſay) his pernyworth 

of contradietion ; his full quota or propurtms. | So, in Romeo and” 


Juliet: | 
— You take your ponyworth {of fleep} now. 


TY ML Gun: 
7 * rein'd again to temperance ; I Our poet Sw: to have taken 


ſeveral of his 1 images from the old pageants. In the new edition 


of Leland's Cullectanca, Vol. IV. p. 190, the virtue temperance is 
| reprovented holding in hyr haund a 6% of an horſe.” DOLLET. 


Mr. Tollet might have added, that both in painting and ſculp- 


ture the bit is the "eſtabliſhed ſymbol of this virtue, FIENLEY. oy 


8 cmm— which lots 


W ith us 70 bras his neck, 1 To 13 is to dit or ca peel. The 
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| Enter Cosinus, Mini Comms, Sena- 
tors, and Fatricians. ; 


"Sie. Well, here he comes. | 


„„ Calmly, 1 do beſeech you. 
Cor. Ay, as an oller, that for the pooreſt piece 
Will bear the knave by the volume. *— THE honour'd — 
„ ds 
2 Keep Rome i in ſafety, ad the chairs of juſtice 1 
Supply'd with worthy men! plant love among us! 


Ihrong our large temples with the ſhows or ; : 


. And not our ſtreets with v war! „„ 


- 92 1 believe i is, | What be bar } in his heart f is w waiting there 70 help | 


ws to break his neck. Joh xsOox. 5 


The tribune rather ſeems to 3 Wal ee of Coels, | 
nus 's heart are our coadjutors, and look to have their ſhare in pro- 


moting his deſtruction, STEEVENS. 


9 Will bear the knave by the wolume. 1 l bear 1 | 
5 ralled a knave as often as would fill out a volume. | STE EVENS, | 
EE, plant lade among us! _ 
| Throng aur large temples with the hs if 1 | .. 
And not our fe ects With avar / J * old cer br ] | 


W e ſhould read: | 
55 our large W | 

| . The other is rank nonſenſe. WarBURTON. 
The emendation was made by Mr. Theobald. 


The /bowvs of peace are multitudes of people renctably aſſembled, _ 


ads to hear the determination of cau es, or for other 1 of 5 
civil government. MaL ONE. | 


The real H. of peace among the 5 were the olive. . 


| branch and the caduceus; but I queſtion if our author, on the pre- 


ſent occaſion, had any determinate idea annexed to his words. Mr. 
 Malone's ſuppoſition, however, can hardly be right; becauſe the | 


* temples?” (i. e. thoſe of the gods,) were never uſed for the de- 
termination of civil cauſes, &c. To ſuch purpoſes the Senate and 

the Forum were appropriated. The emples indeed might be thronged 
| wiſh people who met to thank - 8 1 for a return of peace. | 


= EV IBS. | 
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1 Tis.” . 1 Amen, amen! 
Mz. | A noble wiſh, 


Re-enter aue, with Citizens. 


8 Ne. 5, | „ Draw near, ye people. 

5 Ap. Lit to {your tribunes; ; audience: Peace, 1. | 
” ſay... ER 
Chis Firſt, hear me ſpeak. OT 
f Born Te, Well, fay. . ho. 5 
Con. Shall I be charg' d no > further than "yr Bos = 

4 ſent? 

5 Muſt all determine here? „5 

N 1 do en, 


If you ſubmit you to the people's voices, 
Allow their officers, and are content 


: I0o ſuffer lawful cenſure for ſuch faults 


: As ſhall be prov 'd upon you : „% nes 
Cok. „„ ns Iam content. 
Mex. Lo, citizens, he ſays, he is content: 
The warlike ſervice he has done, conſider ; 


Think on the wounds his body bears, which ſhow 
Like graves i 'the holy eee e 


G Scratches with briars | 


Scars to move 3 only. 


LE Conſider cher; 
That when he ſpeaks not like a citizen, 

| You find him like a ſoldier : Do not take 
His rougher accents z for malicious ſou nds, 


2 IWell, ay. . ho.] As ho metre is here detect, ve 


15 might ſuppoſe our author to have written : 
Well, Vr; ſay on. —keiece. ho. Srervrxs. 


+ The old copy reads—ac?ions, wy 


* 3: His rougher accents - 


Theobald made the change. STEEVENS. | | 
His rougher accents are the harſh terms that he uſes. M. Lo x E. 


i; 5 I 
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But, as 1 17 ſuch as become a ſoldier, 
| Rather than envy you.“ 


Com. Well, well, no more. 


Cor What i is the matter, e 
n That being paſs'd for conſul with full voice, 


I am ſo diſhonour'd, that the very hour 
on You take it off again? = 


—_— | Anſwer to us. 1 
Conz. Say then: tis true, I ought „ 
Sic. We orgs you, that you have contriv'd 8 

| take | 

, From Rome all ſeaſon's office? and to wind 

Yourſelf into a power tyrannical; 

For which, you are a traitor to the people. 

Cok. How! Traitor? 

„„ 


Cor. The fires i i the loweſt hell fold i in the Pee 

FF 5 

: Call me their traitor Thou: injurious tribune! 
Within thine eyes ſat twenty thouſand deaths, 
18 thy hands clutch d* as many millions, in 


Zoe Rather this envy 71 Envy is here taken at « large for ma- 
[iznity or ill intention. Jouns0N. 3 
According to the conſtruction of the 3 envy 1s iel 


uſed as a verb, and fignifies to injure. In this ſenſe 1 it 1s uſed by 105 
= Hetta 1 in The Pile rim:: | 


— b Tf] make a lie | 
«To gain your love, and envy my beſt 1 
Pin me up againſt a wall,” &c. M. Masox. 


Rather than envy you. | Rather than import ill will to you. See 
Pe 147, n. —; and Vol, XI. p. 61, n. 9. MaLoNE. 


3 faſon d office, All Ace eftabli feed and ſettled by ar : 


| "8 made familiar to the people by long uſe. JoHNSOR. 


clulchd ] i. e. graſp' d. So Macbeth, in his ad- 
5 tre to — he « ajr-drawn dagger: 


* * Come, let me clurch thee,” STEVENS. . | 


Nay ; ; temperately : Wow promiſe. EE 
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YE Thy view tongue both numbers, I would ſay, 
Thou lieſt, unto thee, with a voice as free 
As I do N the gods. 1 


So. e you ai people? 8 
Cir. To the rock with him; to 2m rock with 

him!“ 
8 3 "Peace. 


We need not put new matter to his charge: 8 
What you have ſeen him do, and heard him ſpeak, 
| Beating your officers, curſing yourſelves, _ 
Oppoſing laws with ſtrokes, and here defying _ 
Thoſe whoſe great power muſt try him: even this, 
So criminal, and in ſuch 8 kind, 
h Deſerves the extremeſt death... 5 


"ko. > | Bur fince he hath 
Serv'd well for Rome,- _ 
„ 7 What do you prate of ſervice? : 
Bad. 4 talk of that, that know it. 
„ 5 ou? 5 
„** % Is this 
The pew that you made your mother . 
„ Po : IE) Know, 
I pray you,— %%% | 
Cog; itt know no further: 


Let them pronounce the ſteep Tarpeian death, 
Vagabond exile, flaying ; Pent to linger 
But with a grain a day, I would not buy 
Their mercy at the price of one fair word; 
Nor check my e for what ed can give, 


7 77 the rack 8c. ] The firſt folio ads 
To th* rock, to th' rock with him. 


The ſecond only : | 
To th* rack with him, 


| 1 1 he provoe reading i is therefore formed o out t of the two copies. 
„„ | | - STERV ANG 
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To have t with ae Good morrow. | | 
bo For that he has 
(As much as in him lies) from time to time . 


Envy'd againſt the people, ſeeking means 
Io pluck away their power; as now at laſt * 


55 Given hoſtile ſtrokes, and that not in the preſence AE 


Ol dreaded juſtice, but on the miniſters _ 


That do diſtribute it; In the name o the people, 


And in the power of us the tribunes, we, 


Even from this inſtant, baniſh him our city; 
In peril of precipitation 
From off the rock Tarpeian, never more 


_ To enter our Rome gates: J the e people's name, 
I ay, it ſnall be ſo. | 


ef Cur. : „ ſhall be ©» 
: It ſhall be ſo; let him away: he's baniſh d, 
And ſo it mall Bec” + 


5 Co u. Hear me, my maſters, and has common 
friends ;— „„ 


Fic: He” s ſentenc d: no more : hearing. 5 
— 5 1 Lern me ſpeak 


3 "JR 7 againſt the prople,} i. 5 behaved with ben of hatred 
> tne people. STEEVENS, > 
Z as now at laſt oy Read ks 
7 has now at lat. JOHNSON. | | a 
4 am not certain but that 45 in this inſtance, has the power uf 
#1 abel, as. The ſame mode of expreſſion I have met with among 
our ancient writers. STEVENS. 3 


9 
4 


not in the preſence — Net Rand again "as not andy 
| aw NSON, 


It i is + thas uſed in The News: Taba, 1 Theſſ. iv. 8 
e therefore that end. defpiſeth not man but God,” Ke. 


STEEVEXS, 


8. 41 /o it fall be, ] Old copy, unmenrcaly—dud it ſhall be js. 
Srrryxxs, ©} 
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2 I have been conſul, and can ſhow from Rome, 9 


Her enemies“ marks upon me. I do love 


My country's good, with a reſpect more render, 
More holy, and profound, than mine own life, 


My dear wife's eſtimate, her womb's increaſe, 
And treaſure of my loins : : then if I would 
Speak that - 5 


. We know y your dritt: Speak what! 5 
Bx U. There's no more to be ſaid, but he 1 1s ba- 
niſn'd, 


As enemy to the people, and his country: 
It ſhall be fo. | 


"Ger." ©: tr mall be fs. i t ſhall be ſo. - 


Cor. You common cry of curs! [3 po breath 
I hate 


As 3 o' the rotten fens, "whole hves I prize 
| As the dead carcaſſes of unburied men 


2 Gow Rome] Read ſhow for Rome.” 5 
NM. Mason. 


He either means, that his aa were got out of Rome, in the 


cauſe of his country, or that they mediately were derived from 
Rome, by his acting in conformity to the orders of the ſtate. Mr, 
Theobald reads—for Rome; and * his emendation by theſe 
| paſſages : „ | 1 
; «© To baniſh him that ſtruck more blows for Rome, e. 8 
* | „ 
* Good man |! | the wounds that he does bear for Rome,”— 


MaLons, © 


e My dear WW 5 s Yo Be, 1 lows: my country beyond the rate 
at which value my dear wife. Joh NS F- . | 


Ton common Cry of curs!] Cry here ſignifies a a | trop or r pack, 85 

| So, i in a ſubſequent ſcene in this play : | | 
e You have made good work, 
e Vou and your cry.” 


5A gain, in The T wo Noble Kinſmen, by Shakſpeare and Fletcher bs 
$634: 


| 4] could have kept a hawk, and well have holla'd 
To a BP cry or Gogh." of MaLoxs, 


+ bn —— 
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That do corrupt my air, I baniſh | you; 

And here remain with your uncertainty! 85 
Let every feeble rumour ſhake your hearts! 
Your enemies, with nodding of their N 
Fan you into deſpair! Have the power ſtill 
To baniſh your defenders ; till, at length, 

Jour ignorance, (which finds not, till it feels 1 5 

Making not reſervation of yourſelves, 

: (Ru Your own foes,) deliver You, as moſt 


FR: I ban you ; ] $6, in 15) Ae of Wit 1 5 680: cc When s 
it was caſt in Diogenes teeth that the Sinopenetes had ae him 5 
Pontus, yea, ſaid he, „„ es 
Our poet has again the ſame thought i in King Richard II. e 
„ Think not, the king did baniſh thee, 
„But thou the king.” ee | 


Hawe the powwer ſtill 2 

75 0 2 your defenders ; vill, at 9 | 

uur ignorance, (which finds not, till it Al Kc. Still retain 
the power of banijhing your defenders, till your undiſcerning folly, 


which can foreſee no conſequences, leave none in the ci: Ir. Ou yourſelves, : 


: 5 200 Wee always labouring your UL deſtruction. «Be, 


It is remarkable, that, among the political maxims ; of the ſpe- 
N 1 Harrington, there i is one which he might have borrowed _ 
from this ſpeech. The people, ſays he, cannot ſee, but they can feel. 
It is not much to the honour of the people, that they have the ſame 


character of ſtupidity from their enemy and their friend. Such 


was the power of our author's mind, that he looked wang life 1 = 


All its relations private and civil. jon! N SON. 


The people, (to uſe the comment of my friend Dr. Kearney, h 
in Bis! ingenious LECTURES ON HIS TORX, quarto, 1776, ) cannot 
nicely icrutiniſe errors in government, but they are rouſed by galling 
__ oppreſſion.” —Coriolanus, however, means to ſpeak {till more con- 


temptuouſly of their judgment. Your ignorance is ſuch, that you 


cannot ſee the miſchiefs likely to reſult from your actions, till you 
actually experience the ill effects of them. —Inſtead, however, of 
Making 6 reſervation of yourſelves,” which is the reading of 
the old copy, and which Dr. Johnſon very rightly explains, leaving 
none in the city but yourſetves, J have no doubt that we ſhould read, 
a5 I have printed, Making zo: reſervation of yourſelves,” which 5 
agrees with the ſabſequent words“ {till your own foes,” and 
With the general purport of the ſpeech; which is, to ſhow that the 
_ folly of the people was ſuch as was likely to deftroy the whole of 
me ee without any reſery ation, uot only others, but , 
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Abated captives,* to ſome nation 
That won you without blows ! Defpiſing,” 
For you, the city, thus I turn my back: 
; There 1 is a world elſewhere. © 
{ Exeunt CoRIOLaNUs, Couixius, Mrxexrvs, 
Senators, and Patricians. 


5 The people” s enemy is gone, is gone! 
Cr. Our enemy 's baniſh” d! he 1 1s Lone? Hoo! 
hoo! 5 8 1 
[The people Soul, and ew up their caps. | 
Sic. Go, ſee him out at gates, and follow him, 
As he hath follow*d you, with all deſpite; 
ive him deſerv'd vexation. Let a guard 5 
Attend us through the city, 
Ur. Come, come, let us ſee him out at gates ; 5 
VVV 
The gods N our noble cribunes '—Come. _— 
8 5 ¶Exeuni. 


Ibem mole wet, 5 to ſubjugate them as Std captives to ſome hoſtile a 
nation. If, according to the old copy, the people have the pru- 


dience to make reſervation of themſelves, while they are deſtroying 


their country, they cannot with any propriety be ſaid to be in that 
eee 2 their own foes.” Theſe words therefore decißvely TO 
| ſupport the emendation now made. 7 
How often but and not have been confounded i in theſe plays, hae 
f already been frequently obſerved. In this very play but has been 
printed, in a former ſcene, inſtead of act, and the latter word ſuh- 
ſtituted in all the modern . 8 21 97s n. 8. Maroxk. = 


Mr. Capell reads: : 
„% Making 01 8 of y our eien | e 


6 Abated captives, | Abated 1 1s dejected, ſubdued, depreſſed in 
Hos So, in C re/us, 1604, by Lord Sterline: | 
| | To advance the humble, and abate the proud. p, | 
1: ©. Parte ere ſubjectis, ei debellare ſuperbos. Abated has the fame | 
payer as the French abaitt, See Vol. VI. p- 232, n. 9. 
| | STEEVENS. 
LY Deſt: 7 1 "Kg this line ! 15 in perde. 8 our author ori- je. 
: ginally gave Tray 195 | 
Deſpiſiug therefore, EPS | 
Fer , ihe City, &c. © STEEVB NS 
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ACT. Iv. SCENE L 


'M be fone. Before a Gate of the ab. 


Enter 8 enn e Mans: 
'NIUS, Conintus, and ſeveral Joung Palricians. 


| Cor. Come, leave your tears; a brief farewell — 
| "the heaſtt : 
With many heads butts me away. —Nay, mother, 
Where is your ancient courage? you were us'd 

Jo fay, extremity was the trier of ſpirits ; 50 
That common chances common men could bear; 4 


5 That, when the ſea was calm, all boats alike 
Show'd maſterſhip in floating: * fortune's blows, 


1 When moſt ſtruck home, being 3 wounded, 
Eaves; 
- A noble cumming: $7 you were us'd 1 to load 1 me 


+. - you were us'd | 

To ay, extremity was 5 nur ef foirits; | 

That common chances common men could bear; 

That, when the fea was calm, all boats alike  _ 

 Show'd maſtenſbip in e 1 Thus the ſecond folio, The 

firſt reads: „„ 

« To ſay, extreamities was the trier of ſpirits.” = 

Extremity, in the ſingular number, is uſed by our author in The 5 

Merry Wives of Mindſor, The Comedy of Erroi 5 T roilus aud C 2 5 

da, &. | 

2 The general thought of this paſſage has already occurred in dF roi- 

l and Creſſida. See Vol. XI. p. 245: a | 

| 46 In the reproof of chance 


Wies the true proof of men: The ſea being ſmootb, 
How many ſhallow bauble boats dare ſail _ 
Upon her patient breaſt, making their way 
„With thoſe of nobler bull: EE STERY LNG, | 
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; With precepts, that would make invincible 
The heart that conn'd them. 


Vie. O heavens ! O heavens ! 
))) I pr” ythee, woman,— 


Vol. Now the red peſtilence ſtrike all trades in 


: Rome, 
And occupations periſh! 5 


„ What: what, 1 


; I ſhall be lov'd, whou I am lack” &: Nay, mother, | 


Reſume that ſpirit, when you were wont to ſay, 
If you had been the wife of Hercules, 

Six of his labours you'd have done, and ſavd 
Your huſband fo much ſweat.— Cominius, 


 Droop not; adieu: — Farewell, N wife! my mo- N 


= 5 ther! 
II do well yet. — Thou old and true Menenius, 
Thy tears are ſalter than a younger man's, 


And venomous to thine eyes —My ſometime ge- : 


neral_ 


1 we thee ſtern, and thou haſt oft beheld 


_ Heart-hard'ning ſpectacles ; - tell theſe ſad women, by 


| Tis fond! to wall inevitable ſtrokes, 


1 
4d. 


- He blows, 
W 5 moſt ſtruck home, being gentle dt craves. 


As noble cunning e] This is the ancient and authentick reading: 
The modern editors have, for gentle xvarnded, filently ſubſtituted 


gently awarded, and Dr. Warburton has explained gently by nolly. 


It is good to be ſure of our author's words before we goto explain | 


their meaning. | 


The ſenſe is, When Fortune An hes hardeſt 1 to be 


wounded, and yet continue calm, requires a generous policy He 
Calls this calmneſs cunning, becauſe it is the effect of reflection and 
phileſophy. Perhaps the firſt emotions of nature are nearly uniform 
and one man differs from another in the power of endurance, 45 
he is better regulated by precept and inſtruction, _ | 

They Gore as heroes, but they felt as men. Jouxsox. 


Ti ee ti. fooliſh, - See our author. paſſim. 
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As tis to > laugh at them —My mother, you wot | 
„„ ot 


1 My hazards ſtill have been your ſolace: and 


Helieve't not lightly, (though I go alone, 


. Like to a lonely dragon, that his fen 


; Makes fear” d, and pg * of more : than ſeen,) your 
| ſon 

5 Will, or excced the common, or be caught 

With cautelous baits and practice. 


3 My firſt fon,* 
' Whither wilt chow go! ? Take good Cominius 
With thee a while: Determine on ſome courſe, 
More than a wild expoſture to each chance 


7 That ſtarts 1 iy the way before thee,” -- 


_ „ O the 5 


Con. I'II follow thee a month, deviſe with then 


V here thou ſhalt reſt, that thou may f hear of u us, 5 


8 att ale and prodice.] By artful and falſe tricks, | 
and 3 Joh xs. 


Cautelous, in the preſent inſtance, 5 dies 1 the 
ſenſe of cantious it occurs in Julius Ceſar e IT 
52 ' SWEAr FPrielte and e and men cantelous,” 


STervens, 
i 2 my firſt ſm] riß. i. e.  nobleſt and moſt eminent of men. 


Wanvvn ron. 
Mr. Heath would read : 
My tierce ſon. STEEVENS. 


More than a I expoſture 20 each chance 5 ; 
That flarts i the away before thee.) I know not chather the | 


wed expoſture be found in any other author, If not, I ſhould i in- 


| celine to read expoſure, M ALONE. 


We ſhould certainly read—expoſure. So, in Mobs 
And when we have our naked frailties hid Eg 
That ſuffer in expoſure," 
85 Again, in Troilus and Crefſida : 1 
Io weaken and diſcredit our expoſure =. 
| Expoſrure 15, I beheve, no more than a typographical error. 


STEEVENS, | T3 
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1 5 And we of thee : ſo, if the time thruſt forth 
A cauſe for thy repeal, we ſhall not ſend _ 
 Ofer the vaſt world, to ſeek a ſingle man; 
And loſe advantage, which doth ever cool 

| P the abſence of the needer. 


a Paare ye well: 9 
Thou haſt years upon thee; and thou art too full 


Of the wars ſurfeits, to go rove with one 
That's yet unbruis'd : bring me but out at gate.— — 


Come, my ſweet wife, my deareſt mother, and 
My friends of noble touch, + when I am forth, | 
: Bid me farewell, and ſmile. I pray you, come. 
While J remain above the ground, you ſhall 

Hear from me ſtill; and never of r me aught 
5 But what is like me formerly. 


3j ͥͤ̃ͥ-ꝛun Thar $ worthily | 
. As any ear can hear. Come, let's not Weep.—: 
If I could ſhake off but one ſeven Tr 7 
From theſe old arms and legs, by the $069: gods, 
I'd with thee every foot. 
Cor. Give me : thy hand > — 
Come. = os: Exeun / 


SCENE 11, 


The ſame. 4 Street near the Gate: 


Enter sleivius, Bavrus, 40 1 an Adile. 


Sie Bid them all home; he $ gone, and we 1 


no 0 further. — 


. My friend, of noble touch. 5 i. e. of true 6 metal anallay d. Me- | 


taphor from trying gold on the touchſtone. Wa ARBURTON. 


You, N W 


* 
} 1 
i 
| 
+ 
15 
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The nobility are vex'd, who, v we e ſee, have fided | 
: In his behalf. . 


e Now we have own our power, 
Leet us ſeem humbler after it is done, | 
Than When it was a 8 . 
35 ᷑ TT Bid chem home : 
5 Say, their great enemy is gone, and they 
Stand in their ancient ſtrength. 
Bab. En ds ne Diſmiſs them home. 
To 0 I Edile. 


Enter vorvvxis, Vizotura, and Mexexres. 5 


: Here comes ; his mother. 


| Ot. ER Ler- 8 not meet her. . 
Bru. En Why? 
Sie. They lay, he” C mad; F 
| Bru. „%% "They have ta en note of us: 


5 8 Keep on your way. 


Vol. O, you're well met: The hoarded plague 
„ o'the gods 5 3 
5 Requite your love! 


Min. © Peace, peace; be not 10 N 


For. If that I could for weeping, you ſhould = I 


hear,— 


Nay, and Tour! ſhall hear ſome: —Will you be gone? T2 


[to Brutus, 
Ink. You ſhall ſtay too: 13 Sicin, ol I would, ; te 
TE had the power 
To fay 0 to my huſband. 
Cc. PO Are you mankind : 2 


Vol. Ay, fool; Is that a ſhame?—Note but this 


POD. bn eee WOE re EI, OO 
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Was not a man my father! ? 5 Hadfſt thou foxſhip® 
To baniſh him that ſtruck more blows for Rome, 
Than thou haſt PORT: words ? 3 5 
0. | 8 0 bleſſed heavens ! . 
* OL. Mare noble blows, than ever thou wiſe 
24 Wore; - : Z 
. And for Rome 8 good. —1 1 tell thee what ;—Yet 
> New, but then ſhalt ſtay too BY would my / fo. 
Were in Arabaa, and thy tribe before him, 
His good ſword i in his hand, 


„ 35 What then? 
„ N 5 What then? 
He'd make an end of thy poſterity. 


Vol. Baſtards, and all.— 
| Good man, the wounds that he does bear for Rome . : 


Mex. Come, come, peace. 


35 Sic. Are you. „ ale 5 | 

Vol. A, fool ; 1s that a Te 1 OF but this fa — 
Wo Was not a man my father] The word mankind is uſed malici- 
: 3 by the firſt ſpeaker, and taken perverſely by the ſecond, 4 
mankind woman 1s a woman with the roughneſs of a man, and, in 
an aggravated ſenſe, a woman ferocious, violent, and eager to ſhed 
blood. In this ſenſe Sicinius aſks Volumnia, If ſhe be mankind. 
She rakes mankind for a human creature, and EOS © cries out : 

EDS Note but this fool. 
Was not a man my father ?” Jon NSON. 


So, Jonſon „ in The Silent Woman : 
O mankind generation!” 
Shakſpeare kimflf, in The Winters Take: 
| NE a mankind witch.“ 
| Fairfax, in his tranſlation of 74%. EO 
See, ſee this mankind {trumpet ; ſee, he ery a, | 
| 1 ſhameleſs whore.“ e 
See Vol. VII. p. 68, n. 2. Aerzen 5 


| 0 Hadft thou foxſhip SON, Hadſt thou, fool as thou art, mean gun. 
| ning enough to baniſh Coriolanus? Jon NSON, | 
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Fre. 1 would he had continu'd to his. country, 
As he began; and not unknit himſelf 
The noble knot he made. | 


Bxu. „ 1 would he had. ET EN 
For. I would he had? Tas . incens'd the 
| VVV | 

Cats, that can judge as fitly of his worth, 
As I can of thoſe myſterics which heaven 
Will not have earth to know. 


„„ . Pray, let us go. 


Vol. Now, pray, fie get you gone : . 
You have done a brave deed. Fre you go, hear 

F 

. As far as doth the Capitol exceed: 

The meaneſt houſe in Rome; ſo far, my ſon, 
(This lady's huſband here, this, do you ſee,) 
Whom you have baniſh'd, does exceed you all. 


Bab. Well, well, we'll leave you. 


Ms i Why TOP we to be baited Þ 
With one that wants W wits? | 


F Take my prayers W ith you — 
| I 0 rould the gods had nothing elſe to do, | 
= FExeunt Tribunes. 
= Bur to confirm my curſeat Could 1 meet them 
But once a day, it would unclog my heart 
Of what lies heavy tot. 


VV! oye have told them be ? 
a, nd, by my troth, vou t have cauſe, _You'l] mp with 
2 ME? . 


For. Anger's my meat; | fop NR y ſelf, 


5 has t he 2 1%, 80 Again, in this pl 15 
e cannot peak him home. Mar ON. 
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And ſo ſhall ſtarve with feeding. Come, let's go : : 


_ Leave this faint puling, and lament as I do, 
In anger, Juno- like. Come, come, come. 


Mk v. Fie, fie, fie! . ' : Eilan: 


SCENE III. 
4 Highoy beteoeon Rome and Antium. 
1 Euter a : Roman and a volce, e 


"Row: 1 know you well, Be, and you know 1 me: ; 
Four name, 1 think, is Adrian. 


Vol. It i is ſo, fir: truly, 1 have forgot vou. 


Nou. I am a Roman; and 1 my ſervices are, as 
you are, againſt them: Know you me e yet „„ 


F Nicanor? No. = 
Row. The ſame, fir. 


Ver. You had more beard, when Llaft ſaw you ; ; 
but your favour i Is well e by Your tongue.“ 


1 Bogle: 2 Pall ſtarve wich bein ] This idea i is repeated in An- 
rey and Cleopatra, AR II. ſc. ii. and in Pericles: | 
Who /farves the ears ſhe feeds,” "Cs - STREVENS, 


but your favour is well appear d by Jour . I it 1s 

| range nonſenſe. We ſhould read : 

10 | is well appeal dl, | 
i e. brought i into | FEmenaDrance. | W. ARBURTO v. 


I would read: 

> is vel} affear'd. 

| That i is, ee attefted, a word uſed by + our r authour. 
His title is affear d. Macbeth. 1 

To repeal may be 1 bring ts rememb- ance, but appeal has another 


ning. Jonn#on: | 
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What” $ the news in Rome? I have a note from the 
Volcian ſtate, to find you out there: You ave well 
- faved me a day? s journey. 


Row. There hath been in Rome ſtrange inſur⸗ 7 


. rection: the people againſt "ey Wen, . 5 


and nobles... -_-* 


Vor. Hath bees Is it ended hin, tae: fate 5 


thinks not ſo; they are in a moſt warlike prepara- 


tion, and hope to come voor them | in the heat of | 
their diviſion. 


Nou. The main blaze of it is s paſt, but a final 5 
thing would make it flame again. For the nobles 

receive ſo to heart the baniſhment of that worthy 
Coriolanus, that they are in a ripe aptneſs, to taxe 


all power from the people, and to pluck from them 


their tribunes for ever. This lies glowing, I can tell 


you, and is almoſt mature for the violent breaking 8 5 


"Fs OL. Cor riolanus baniſh d? Y 


E * ould read: 7 | 
Jour RET is — approv' 4 5 your longue, 1 
i, e. your tongue confirms the evidence of your face. 
5 So, in Hamlet, ſc. i: 
| « 'That if again this apparition come, 
3 * approve our e and ſpeak to it. 
| SEED RY | 
If cheie be any corr uption in the old copy, perhaps it rather is 


in a preceding word. Our author might have written—your favour . 


has well appear 'd by your tongue: but the old text may, in Shak- 
ſpeare's licentious dialect, be right. Your favour is fully n fed, - 
Or rendered apparent, by your tongue. | 

In ſupport of the old copy it may be obſerved, that "ODE 
was formerly uſed as a participle. So, in North's tranſlation of 
Plutarch, Life of Sylla, p. 622. edit. 1575: * — which perhaps 


would not have becomed Pericles or Ariſtides.“ We have, I think, 


the ſame participle in Timon of Athens. 
So Chaucer uſes ed. 5 | - 
Alas, quod Pandarus, what may / this De 
« That thou Aae art, &c. Ma LONE, 
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Non. Baniſh'd, fie; - 1 


Vol. You will be welcome with this incllgene, | 
Nicanor. . | 


Non. The day forves welt for them! now. 1 have : 
heard it ſaid, The fitteſt time to corrupt a man's 
wife, is when ſhe's fallen out with her huſband. 
Lour noble Tullus Aufidius will appear well in 


| Nee wars, his great oppoſer Coriolanus being now 


in no requeſt of his country. 


Vol. He cannot chooſe. x am moſt fortunate, 
| thus accidentally to encounter you : You have ended 
my buſineſs, and I will merrily accompany you 

home. N : 
Een. I ſhall, bete een this and ſupper, tell you 5 

moſt ſtrange things from Rome; all tending to the 
; good of their adverſaries. Have 8 an 1 ready, 
lay Fenn : 
„ A moſt royal « one: the centurions, and their 
charges, diſtinctly billeted, already in the enter= | 
tainment, and to be on foot at an hour's warning. 


Fer. lam joyful to hear of their readineſs, and 
am the man, I think, that ſhall ſer them in preſent 
Action, 80, fir, heartily well met, and moſt | ae 1 
of your company. 


Hol. You take my part from me, fir; Thave the 5 
moſt cauſe to be glad of yours. . 


Rox. Well, let us go together. 5 C Ereeuni. 125 


5 — I cady in the entertainment „] That i is, thoogh not actually : 
CT yet. already i in pay. 10 entertain an — is to take | 
them into pay. Jon xsOox. | | 


See Vol. III. p. 336, n. 8. 1 
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SCENE I. 


Antium. Before Aufidius $ He. 


Enter Cono.axvs, i in mean » apparel, difeuiſed ont 5 
I  muſſied. 


Con. A oddly s city is this Anion: > 
Ti I that made thy widows ; many an heir 
Of theſe fair edifices *fore my wars 
Have heard groan, and drop: then know me not; 
1 1 mat thy w wives s with 8 and my with flones, 5 


Hur a Citizen. „ 


5 in p puny battle lay me.— Save you, gr. 7 
Ci. And you. 


Ws SL me, if it be your will, 
Where great Aufidius lies: Is he in Antium? 


Cir. He is, and feaſts the nobles of the ſtate, 


At his houſe this night, 
_ Cor. Which is his houſe, beſeech you? * 
lr. This, here, before you. 
Cor. - = Thank you, fie revel, ; 


[ Exit Citizen. 
| O, world, thy ſlippery rurns!* Friends now faſt 
ſworn, nh 


20, DX” | thy fi n turns “ he] This fine 1 of ; com- 

mon friendſhips, is an artful introduction to the ſudden league, 
Which the poet made him enter into with Aufidius, and no leſs 
15 An an apology for his commencing enemy to Rome. 
| | WARBURTON: : 
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Whoſe double boſoms ſeem to wear one heart, 
| Whoſe hours, whoſe bed, whoſe meal, and exerciſe, 

Are ſtill together, who twin, as 'twere, in love ? ED 
Unſeparable, ſhall within this hour, 
On a diſſention of a doit, break out 
To bittereſt enmity : So, felleſt foes, 


Whoſe pathons. and whoſe Plots have broke their 
| fleep _- 


i To inks the one the other, by . chance 5 
Some trick not worth an egg, ſhall grow dear friends, 
And interjoin their iſſues. So with me. 
My birth-place hate I, and my love's upon 
This , town,—Tll enter: "30 MP me, 


; 7 boſe bonne, whoſe bed, ab meal. ids exerciſe, 
TS e ftill together, who twin, as 'twere, in lode —] Our author 
T bas again uſed this verb in Orhello: | | e 
And he that is approv'd in this offence, _ 
6 Though he had rauiun'd with me, —“ X. . 
Part of this defeription naturally reminds us of the following lines 
in A Midſummer Night's Dream: _ | 
„ We, Hermia, like two artificial od, * . 
40 Have with our neelds created both one flower, 
„goth on one ſampler, fitting on one cuſhion, 
© Both warbling of one ſong, both in one key: 
As if our hands, our ſides, voices, and minds, 
Had been incorporate. So we grew together, 
Like to a double cherry, ſeeming Fa 
FgHut yet a union in partition, 
JT wo lovely berries molded on one ſtem : 
So, awith labs ſeeming bodies, but one beart; 


cc Two of the firſt,” &c. MaLONE. 


= + —hate I.] The old copy inſtead of hate e The 
emendation was made by Mr, Steevens. Þll enter, means Fl = 
enter the houſe of Aufidius. MaLoNz. | y 


. 5 This enemy 10Wn, — {ll enter ] Here, as in other mm our | 
author is indebted to Sir Thomas North's Plutarch: 5 
«« For he diſguiſed him ſelfe in ſuche arraye and attire, as he 
thought no man could euer haue knowen him for the perſone he 
was, ſeeing him in that apparel} he had LF his Ns ; and as 
| He: mer pk of "by ſer, : | | 
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He does fair juſtice; if he give me way, a 
Tm do his 9 ſervice. e e 


. 8 E N E *. 
'F be fone. 4 Hall i in ; Auſidius' $ « Horſe. 
Mui > within. Enter a Servant. 


_ 22; Fl Wi: wine, Vine! What ſervice 1s 
here! I think our fellous are e aſleep. | „ 


Emer anther Servant. 


. e Where's s Corus? my walter calls for 
him. Cotus! ” „ © cs : 


Euler ContoLaxus, 


"a knots houſe: The feaſt ſmells well but F 


Ss Appear: not like a gueſt. 


Re-enter the in Servant. 


. Serv. What would you have, fiend] q -Whence 
are you? Here" s no Place. for you: 1 go to the 5 
door. 
Cox. I have rw no better entertainment, 
: In being Coriolanus. 1 


25 E 92 "a enter 1770 the enemies tovvne. 
Perhaps, therefore, inſtead of Enemy. we "ſhould read—enem; 4 
; or enemies town, STEEVENS. | 


4 In being Coriolanus, | i. e. in bar ing derived that frame from 
5 the ſack of Corioli. STEEN k Ns. | | 


i Re-enter TO | Servant. 


companions ? | Pray, get you out. 
Con. Away! 

2. SERV. Away? Get you away. 
Cok. Now thou art croubleſore.. 


2. SERV. Are you b brave? 5 haue you talk · d 


£ with ; anon. 


Enter, a third Servant. The fot meets un. 


3. Serv. What fellow! 8 this ? 


2 1. SERP:. * ſtrange one as ever F look' 4 on: I 
cannot get him 0 the houſe: Pr "FREE, call my maſ- 


ter to him. 25 


3. SERV. What have you to do here, fellow? . 


Pray you, avoid the houſe. 


Cox. Let me but. ſtand; Twill not hurt your 


hearth. . 


MALoNE. 


The ſame term is employed i in All's melt that ends well, King 


Henry #1. P. . Cymbeline, Othello, &c. STEEVENS. 


Let me but fland; 1 bill not hurt your hearth. ] Here our hos | 
has both followed and deſerted his original, the old tranſlation of 
Plutarch. The filence of the ſervants of Aufidius, did not ſuit the 


0 purpoſes of the dramatiſt: 


«+ Sg he went directly to 7 ullus Aufidins hooks: and whe he 

came thither, he got him vp ftraight to the chimney harthe, and 
fat him downe, and ſpake not a worde to any man, his face all 
muffled ouer. They of the houſe ſpying him, wondered what he 
— wy, and yet hey durſt | not 8 him riſe, For ill rend 
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5 2. Jet "Whenes are you, fir? "Hat the porter 85 
5 hls eyes in his head, that he e entrance to ſuch 


| that hs gives entrance 10 fuch companions 1 ampaniion' was 
EE formerly uſed 1 in the ſame ſenſe as we now uſe the word /elloaw. 


— 
— E —— _____— — — 
i 8 . RA . 4 . . Sl * 1 * 

—— TI gd " he eee — — — 
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| Seay. What are you? 

Cor. A gentleman. 

3. SERV. A marvellous poor one. 

Cook. True, ſo am. 5 
3. SERV. Pray you, poor gentleman, wake up ſome 5 


other ſtation: here's no 5 as for you ; pray you, 
avoid: come. ; 


Cor. Follow your | function, go. . 5 


And batten on cold bits. Puſhes him away. 5 


3. SERV. What, will you not? Pr'ythee, tell my 


maſter what a ſtrange gueſt he has here. 1 


7 thall oo FExit 


3. SERPs Where dwell' 7 thou? 
Cox. Under the canopy. 
e Under the Op" 
5 Cok. Ay. 85 
N Serv. Where 8 1 5 
1 Con. FP the city of kites and crows. 


3. SERV. TI the city of kites and crows What 


I an aſs it is !—Then thou dwell'ſt with daws too? 2 


Cox. No, I ſerve not thy maſter. 
3. Sep. How, fir! Do you meddle with my mat 


ter? 


Cox. Ay; ; tis an honeſter ſervice, chan to o med- 


ate with thy miſtreſs : 
Thou Prat '{t, and prat ſt; ſerve wick thy nber N 


hence! N | [Beats him away, _ 


nailed and diſguiſed as "he was, yet chere 3 a certaine 1 
jeftie in his countenance, and in his filence : whereupon they went 
to Tullu who was at ſupper, to tell him of the Rraunge dif, Zuiſing 
of this man.“ STEEVENS, | | | 
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"Hier Ari. us and the ſecond Servant. 


0 5 Where i iS this tell! * 


2. HER. Here, fir; I'd have beaten him like a 
; «a but for diſturbing the lords within. 


Aux. Whence comeſt thou! 7 —— wouldeſt thou? ? ? 5 


85 Thy name? 
Why ſpeak'ſt not ? ' Speak,r man: What's thy u name? 
Cob. „ — I. Tullus,“ 1 unnuffling. 


6 755 7 Aller, Kc.] Theſe Gb are akon from the following : 
in 1 855 Thomas North's tranſlation of Plutarch. 


« Tullus roſe preſently from the borde, and comming towards _ | 


| him, aſked him what he was, and wherefore he came. Then Mar- 
tius Inmuffted him ſelfe, and after he had pauſed a wm My 

no aunſwer, he ſayed vnto him: 
If thou knoweſt me not yer, Tullus, and ſeeing me, doſt not 
perhappes beleeue me to be the man I am in dede, 1 muſt of neceſ- 

ſitee bewraye myſelfe to be that J am. I am Caius Martius, who 
| hath done to thy ſelf particularly, and to all the Volces generally, 
great hurte and miſchief, which I cannot denie for my ſurname of 


Toriolanus that I beare. For I never had other benefit nor recom- 


_ pence, of all the true and paynefull ſeruice I haue done, and the 
extreme daungers I haue bene in, but this only ſurname: a good 
memorie and witnes of the malice and diſpleaſure thou ſhouldeſt 
bear me. In deede the name only remaineth with me: for the reſt 
the enuie and crueltie of the people of Rome haue taken from me, 
by the ſufferance of the daſtardly nobilitie and magiſtrates, Who 
haue forſaken me, and let me be baniſhed by the people. This 
extremitie hath now driuen me to come as a poore ſuter, to take 


thy chimney harthe, not of any hope J haue to ſaue my liſe thereby. 


For if I had fearec. death, I would not haue come hither to haue 
put my life in hazard: but prickt forward with ſpite and defire 1 
haue to be reuenged of them that have baniſhed me, whom now . 
begin to be auenged on, putting my perſone betweene thy enemies. 
| Wherefore, if thou haſt any harte to be wreeked of the injuries thy 
enemies have done thee, ſpede thee now, and let my miſerie ſerue 
thy turne, and ſo vie it, as my ſeruice maye be a benefit to the 
Volces: promiſing thee, that I will fight with better good will for 


all you, than euer I dyd when 1 was againſt you, knowing that 


they night more ee who know the force ot their enemie, 


= C Ombeline: 


eue was uſed at that | time for memorial, alters i it to memorial, 
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Not yet thou know'ſt me, and ſceing me, doſt not 
Think me for the man I am, neceſſity 
Commands me name myſelf. 


1 15 FATE rn = Oo i thy name? 5 0 
„ 2 | [Servants retire. 
"Po A name unmuſical to the Volcians' cars, 


And harſh i in 1 ſound to thine. 2 


EE 7; = Bays what's thy name? 
Thou haſt a a grim appearance, and thy face 


Bears a command in't ; though thy tackle's torn, 


Thou ſhow'ſt a noble veſſel : © What's thy name? . 


Cor. Prepare thy brow to frown: : Know'ſt thou 
me yet? 


Auf. I know thee not —Thy name? 
| Cox. My name is Caius Marcius, who hath done : 


To thee particularly, and to all the Volces, 
Great hurt and miſchief; thereto witneſs may 
My ſurname, Coriolanus : The painful ſervice, 


The extreme dangers, and the drops of blood 
Shed for my thankleſs country, are requited 


| But with rhat ſurname; a $908 eee 5 


has fuch as 6 neuer PREP ds” And if it be that thou dare | 


not, and that thou art wearye to proue fortune any more, then am 
I alſo weary to live any longer. And it were no wiſdome in thee, 
to ſaue the life of him, who hath bene heretofore thy mortall 
enemie, and whoſe ſeruice now can nothing helpe 1 nor ar pleaſure 
."thee.” \ STEEVENS. 85 | 


| : 8 — though thy rackle” 5 torn, 


Thou ſhow'ſft a noble weſel : JA comelpondng 3 idea occurs in | 


„The ruin ſpeaks, that ſometime e 
N $4. was a worthy building.“ STEEVENS. 


a goed memory,] The Oxford editor, not knowing that 


Jonxson. 


See the preceding 1 note, Mau LON E. 
And Vol. VI. p. 43, n. 8. RRB. 
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Aid witneſs of the malice and diſpleaſure 
Which thou ſhould'ſt bear me: N chat name re- 
333 Tm 

The cruelty and envy of the beute, 

Permitted by our daſtard nobles, 8 
Have all forſook me, hath devour'd the reſt; 
And ſuffer'd me by the voice of ſlaves to be 


Whoop'd out of Rome. Now, this extremity _ 


| Hath brought me to thy hearth ; Not out of hope, | 
Miſtake me not, to ſave my life; for i 
I had fear'd death, of all the men i' the world 
I would have »voided thee: but in mere pie, 
Io be full quit of thoſe my baniſhers, _ 
Stand I before thee here. Then if thou haſt 
A heart of wreak in thee, that will revenge 
Thine own particular wrongs, and ſtop thoſe maims 


; or WEE”. HER ne, abu ame ſpeed thee 


f ſtraight, 
And make my miſery ſerve thy turn; 0 uſe | it, 
That my revengeful ſervices may prove 
As benefits to thee; for I will fight | 
Aͤgainſt my canker” d country with the fpleen 
. Of all the under fiends.“ t if ſo be | 


8. 


WW” all 0 men i 7 * CE 
1 avould have *woided thee :] So, in les: | 
Of all menelſeIhave avoided thee.” SrrEvI Ns. 


8 A heart of wreak in thee,] A heart of reſentment. Jon x so x. 


W reak i is an ancient term for revenge. So, in Titus ee, 
„Take avreat on Rome for this ingratitude. . 


: 8 Again, in Gower, De Con feſſione Amantis, Lib. V. fol. 33 


She ſaith that hir ſelfe ſhe ſholde | | 
CO Do aoreche with * own honde,” | serve NS. 


- MAINS f 


C ſhame — 


TY the be þ tas 
05 all the under Sends. 7 Shear, by imputing a fronger 


8 > 


a Thar is, diſgraceful diminutions of territory. 
| | „en 


0 Thou dar | not this, and that to prove more  for- : 


Thou art tir'd, then, in a 1 word, 1 alſo am 

Longer to live moſt weary, and preſent 5 

My throat to thee, and to thy ancient malice : 

Which not to cut, would ſhow thee but a fool; 

Since I have ever follow'd thee with hate, 

| Drawn tuns of blood out of thy country's breaſt, 
And cannot live but to thy ſhame, unleſs 

It be to do thee ferviee. 
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tunes 


Avs, : O Marcius, Marcius, 


Each word thou haſt ſpoke hath Weeded from my = 


heart 


A root of ancient envy. of Jup err 
ny Should from you cloud ſpeak | divine things, and 


ſay, 


by *7; is true ; I'd not believe chem more > than thee, es 
Al noble Marcius. O, let me twine 7 
Mine arms about that body, where againſt 

My e aſh an W times hath broke, 


degree of i ha to | Eben fiends, n to intimate, and 5 
very juſtly, that malice of revenge is more predominant i in the 
lower than the upper claſſes of ſociety. This circumſtance 1s repeat- 
_ edly exemplified in the conduct of Jock Cade and other heroes of „ 
; me mob. STEEVENS. 2 oe 


This appears to me to be refining too 3 Under fiends i in 0 


this paſſage does not mean, as I conceive, fiends ſubordinate, or in 


an ena ſtation, but Infernal fiends. So, in * Hen, 8 V 1. | 
P. I: 
Nl Now, ye e ſpirits, that are call'd 
Out of the powerful regions ander earth, &c. _ 
In Shak ſpeare's time ſome fiends were ſuppoſed to inhabit the 


L air, others to dwell under ground, &c. MaLoxe. 


As Shakſpeare uſes the word under. ſæinker, to expreſs the aue = 


rank of waiter, I do not find myſelf diſpoſed to give up my ex- 
7 planation of under friends, Inſtances, however, of © too much re· 
knement”” are not e to me. STEEVENS, 
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And Kar- d the moon with ſplinters Here [clip 
The anvil of my ſword; * and do conteſt ; | 5 1 
As hotly and as nobly with thy love, TTT 
As ever in ambitious ſtrength I did . {1 
Contend againſt thy valour. Know thou firſt, 
I lov'd the maid I married; never man 
Sigh'd truer breath; 5 but that I ſee thee here, 
Thou noble thing ! more dances my rapt heart, 
Than when I firſt my wedded miſtreſs ſaw 5 
Beſtride we threſhold." EE noe Mars! 1 rell thee, 5 


| 3 And ſear'd the moon ] [Old copy—ſcarr'd, 1 1 ates, 
| rightly. 'The modern editions read cat d, that is, frightened; a 
reading to which the following line 1 in King Richard it. certainly 2 
adds ſome ſupport: | 
Anaxe the welkin with your broken faves,” Matone. 
1 1 read with the modern editors, rejecting the Chrononhotontho- 
logical idea of ſcarifying the moon. The verb to ſcare is again 
written carr, in the old copy of The Winters T. ale: They have 
"TE my two of my beſt ſheep. 8 STEEVENS. 
Here I clip oy 
7 he anvil of my Cword; ] To hp is to embrace. | So, i in 0 4. 5 
tony and Cleopatra _ 
Enter the city, clip your wives —.“ 0 
Aauſidius ſtyles Coriolanus the a2 wi of his 5 Wen ke had Z 
formerly laid as heavy blows on him, as a ſmith ſtrikes « on his „ 
vil. So, in Hamlet: Fs 
«© And never did the Cyclops hammers fall 
On Mars's armour 
« With leſs remorſe that Pyrrhus' bleeding fond; 
«© Now falls on Priam.“ | STEEVENS. 


3 newer man 
* 'd truer breath ;] The ſame expreſſion i is Gund 4 in our auf 
thor's Venus and Adonis: 
JI gh celeſtial breath, whoſe gentle wind | 
Shall cool the heat of this deſcending fun. . 
| Again, i in 7. be Two Noble Kinſmen, by 3 and F becher. 
1 16 3 
| 95 5 Lover never yet made figh 
FTuner than 1.” MaLoxEe. 


"0 Beftride my ehreſoeld. ] Shakſpeare was unaware that A Romas 


Vor. XII. 5 N 
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We have a power on foot; and I had purpoſe 
Once more to hew thy target from thy brawn, - 
Or loſe mine arm for't: Thou haſt beat me out 

Twelve ſeveral times, and I have nightly ſince 
Dreamt of encounters 'twixt thyſelf and me; 
We have been down together in my fleep, 
Unbuckling helms, fiſting each other's throat, — 
; And wak'd half dead : with Ry We Mar- 8 = 


cCius, 


Had we no quarrel elſe to Rome, but that 
Thou art thence baniſh'd, we would muſter all 
From twelve to ſeventy; and, pouring war 
Into the bowels of ungrateful Rome, e 
I Like a bold flood o'er-beat.“ O, come, go in, 
= "ANG. take our ata ſenators by the hands; ELL 


bride; « on her ney into her bude e 1 was eie from | 
_ beſtriding his threſhold ; and that, left ſhe ſhould even touch 1 it, ſne 


was always lifted over it. Thus, Lucan, B. II. 359: 
y alata wetuit contingere limina FOO ST EEVE NS. 
S. — haft beat me out - | 
Tabelwe ſeveral Hers} Out here means, I believe fat, Come 


5 plete. Malone. 


Tons in The Tempeſt : 
„ for then thas waſt not 
Out three years old.” STEEVENS. 


3 coal half dead —] Unleſs the two preceding lines . 


conſidered as parenthetical, here is another inſtance of our authors 

= concluding a ſentence, as if the former part had been conſtructed | 
differently. We have been down,” muſt be conſidered as if he 
_ 55 written—l have been down abi you, in my ſleep, and wat'd, 


See Vol. XI. p. 110, n. 9; and Vol. VI. p. 1895 n. 9, vo. 


| 2 8 n. 5. Malo xz. 


7 Had we no quarrel 1 70 1 5 but that = The old copy, 


= redundantly and unneceſſarily.— 


Vlad <ve no other quarrel elf &e. STzevr TO | 
Like a bold food &er-beat.] Though this is intelligible, and the 


reading of the old copy, perhaps our author wrote O er- bear. So, 
In Othello. 1 


1 of ſuch flood. gate and 0 er-beaving. nature —. | | 
STREVENS 
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Who i now are here, taking their leaves of me, 
Who am prepar'd againſt your territories, 
5 Though not for Rome itſelf. 


GOR. Ls Doe You bleſs me, Gods! 
Avr. Therefore, moſt abſolure fir, if thou W alt . 


Dy _ have. © 
yy The 1 of thine own revenges, take 


The one half of my commiſſion; and ſet down, — 


As beſt thou art experienc'd, fince thou Know . 
Thy country's ſtrength and weakneſs ,—thine own . 
22 ways: N 
d Whether to knock againſt the cates of Rome, N 
Or rudely viſit them in parts remote. 
Jo fright them, ere deſtroy. But come in: 


Let me commend thee firſt to thoſe, that ſhall 


Say, , yea, to thy deſires. A thouſand w elcomes ! „ 
And more a friend than e'er an enemy; . 
Let, Marcius, that was much. Jour hand! Molt 
„ 5 welcome! | | . 
 [Exeunt CoklolAxus and . : 


1. . [advancing. Here's a ſtrange alteration 1 


2. SERV. By my hand, I had thought to have 


ſtrucken him wh a cudgel; and yet my mind gave 
: me, his clothes made a falſe report of him. 


I. CERT. What an arm he has! He turn'd me 


about with his finger and his thumb, as one . would . 


ſet up a top. 
2. SERV. Nay, I knew by 4 fice thar . was 
ſomething in him: He had, ſir, a kind of face, | 

 methought, I cannot tell how to 8 


1. SERV. He had ſo; looking, as it were, 


. Would ] were hang'd, but COT. there was f 


more in him than I could think. 


2. SERV. So did I, It be worn: He is mph 
the rareſt man 10 the V orld. „ 1 


. 


— —— EIS". 7 — —-— 
— — — — g . a — 2 — 
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. any; 1 think, be is: but a greater foldier 8 


than he, you wot one. 


. Who? my aber“ 
1. Str. Nay, it's no matter for that. 
2. SER. Worth fix of him. 


r. SEE. Nay, not ſo neither ; but I rake him to : 


| be the greater ſoldier. 


2. Sexy. Faith, look you, one cannot tell tiow | 


; to ſay that : for the defence of a 8 our r general f 
is excellent. | 


1. SERY. Ay, and for an n aſſault too. 


Re-enter third Servant. 


44; 5 Oo, faves, I can tell you news; news, — 


you raſcals. 


1. 2. SERV. What, what, what? ? Tet? 8 pubs. : 
3. SRV. I would not be a Roman, of all nations ; 1 


1 had as lieve be a condemn'd man. 


1. 3; Sexy. Wherefore? wherefore ? * 5 
3. FRV. Why, here's he that was wont to thwack 1 


our general, Caius Marcius. 


1. Sexy, Why do you ſay, thwack c our nt "BE 
3. SRH. I do not ſay, thwack our general; but 


[he was always g goOd enough for him. 


2. HRV. Come, we are fellows, and felends : TY 


was ever too hard for him; ; 1 have heard him ſay 
1 fo himſelf. = 


5 SERV. Hen was too hard for hi directly, 


the the truth on't: before Corioli, he ſcorch'd bim 8 
| and notch'd him like a carbonado. 


2. HER V. An he had been eannibaly given, Tu 


- might have broil d and eaten him too. 


3 "E might 3 broil' d and eaten big GY; The old copy 


reads — bail d. The Hangs was made 15 Mr. * Maren k. 


CORIOLA NUS. . 


1. Seer. Bur, more of thy news? 


3. SER. Why, he is ſo made on here within, as 
if he were ſon and heir to Mars: ſet at upper end 
o' the table: no queſtion aſk'd him by any of the 
ſenators, but they ſtand bald before him: Our ge- 
neral himſelf makes a miſtreſs of him; ſanctifies 
himſelf with's hand,* and turns up the white o 'he - 
eye to his diſcourſe. But the bottom of the news 


is, our general is cut i the middle, and but one 


half of what he was yeſterday: for the other has 
half, by the entreaty and grant of the whole table. 
He'll go, he ſays, and ſowle the porter of Rome 


gates by the ears: He will mow down all before 3 


1 8 and Neue his 1 Poll“ d. 1 


: - te 2 woith's Fey” ] Altading, improperly, to — 
Fo act of cralſi ing upon any ſtrange event. Joh xs x. al. 

I rather i imagine the meaning is, conſiders the touch of his band: | 

as holy; claſps it with the ſame reverence as a lover would claſp _ 
the hand of his miſtreſs. If there be any religious alluſion, I ſhould 
rather ſuppoſe 1 it to be the impalition of the hand in confirmation. ; 


MaLone. 
Perhaps the alluſion is (however out of place) to the degree of 


ſanctity anciently ſuppoſed to be derived from 1 the r 


5 relick of a ſaint or a martyr. Srervrxs. 


9 He Il —ſowle the porter of Rome gates by the ears. 13 That 
SO | fools, drag him down 180 che ears into the dirt, Soxiller, | 
Fr. Jouns0N. 


Dr. Johnſon's ſuppoſition, God not his pl 18 auth; 0 
Skinner ſays the word 1s derived ir om ſow, i. e. 1% take hold of a 

perſon by the ears, as a dog ſeizes one of theſe animals, So, TIT wood, I 
in a comedy called Love's Miſtreſs, 1636: 

Venus vill ſoqule me by the cars for this. 

Perhaps Shakſpeare's alluſion is to Hercules dragging out Cer- 


| bers. SrEEVENS. 


Whatever the etymology of __ may be, it appears tt to | ure 
been a familiar word in the laſt century. Lord Strafford's corre- 
fpondent, Mr. Garrard, uſes it as Shakſpeare does, Strap. Lett. 

Vol. II. p. 149. . lieutenant foled him well by the ears, and | 


Ng 
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2. Sexy. And he 8 as like to do t, as any man 3 


7 can imagine, 


3. Sexy. Do't? he will do' t: For, look you, fir, 


hae has as many friends as enemies: which friends, 
fir, (as it were,) durſt not (look you, ſir,) ſhow 


8 themſelves (as we term 1). Tus IFIENGR, "WORE he” 89 5 
in 1 directitude. =, 


1. SERV. Directitude! What 8 chat! . 8 | 
3. SERV. But when they ſhall ſee, fir, his creſt up 


| Rs and the man in blood, they will out of their . 


| drew him by the kaie about the room.” "Land Strafford himſelf | 
uſes it in another ſenſe, Vol, II. p. 1 5 « It is ever a hopeful 
throw, where the caſter hes his bowl well.” In this paſſage to 
 fole ſeems to ſignify what, 1 . is s uſually called 70 1 5 8 5 
bowl. TyRwHITT. | 


Cole in his Latin Dictionary, 5 1070. renders i it, aurem Kue Vs 
vellere. MALONE. 


— foawle is fill in uſe * pulling, dragging, and logging, i PEE | 
Tings Wen of England. S. W. | 


His paſſage poll'd. That 3 is, band, ns n : 
To 1 a perſon anciently meant to cut off his hair. So, in 


| Hamid Madrigall in praiſe af his e, by J. h pub- 


liſhed in Ezgl/and's Helicon, quarto, 1600 : 5 | 
Ake Niſus golden hair that Scilla 2% d. We 
It likewiſe ſignified to cut off the head. So, in the ancient 1 me 
trical hiſtory of the battle of Fhddon Field: 
„But now we will withſtand his A 
Or thouſand heads ſhall there be polled.” K NS. 


"$64 in Chriſt” s Tears aver Feruſalem, by Thomas Naſhe, 1 594: 6 
the winning love of neighbours round about, if haply their 


houſes ſhould be environed, or any in them prove unruly, being 
pilled and pu too unconſcionably.” Haul d is the ſpelling of the 
old copy of Coriolanus alſo, MaLone. : 


3 


whilſt he's in directitude. ] 1 ſuſpect the author wrote: hn 


| whilſt he s in diſcreditude; a made word, inſtead of diſcredit, He 


intended, I ſuppoſe, to put an uncommon word into the mouth of 


this ſervant, which had ſome reſemblance to ſenſe: but could 


hardly have meant that he ſhould talk abſolute nonſenſe. _ 


Marovr, 
4 


in Ut Seep. wo n. 3. Matoxr, 
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. burrows, like e conies after rain, and revel all with | 
him. | | 


1. SERV. But when goes this rand 


. ERV. To-morrow; to-day; preſently. vou 
mall have the drum ſtruck up this afternoon : tis, 
as it were; a parcel of their feaſt, and to be execu- : 
ted ere they wipe their lips. 


2. SER. Why, then we ſhall ve a dies 


world again. This peace is nothing, but to ruſt _ 


Iron, increaſe tailors, and breed ballad-makers.* 


1. SERV. Let me have war, ſay I; it exceeds _ 
peace, as far as day does night; it's ſpritely, wak- 


--" or} audible, and full of vent.“ Peace is a very 


apoplexy, lethargy ; mull'd, deaf, ſleepy, inſenſible; 
a getter of more : baſtard children, than wars a de- 5 
8 ſtroyer of men.“ e | 


nw” This Pede 15 uthing, but to TY & ] 1 believe a word or 
two have been loſt, Shakſpeare probably wrote: | 
| T his peace is good for nothing but, &c. | Matos, 


Sir Thomas Hanmer reads —is worth nothing, Kc. Srrkvrxs. 
— full of vent. ] Full of FUMOr, full of materials for 4 7 | 


£4 og Jens. 


„ 
4 


mull” d, A e. kalten d and Aiſpirited, as wine is ohen 5 
burnt and ſweeten'd. Lat. Mollitur. HAN MER. | . 


3 — than wars g deſtroyer of men.] i. e. than <vars are a deſtroyer | 
of men. Our author almoſt every where uſes Qvars in the plural. 
See the next ſpeech. Mr. Pope, not attending to this, reads—than _ 
aus, &c. which all the ſubſequent editors have adopted. Walking, 
the reading of the old copy in this ns was d corrected | 


by him. MaLoNE. 


I ſhould have perſiſted in i adherence to the reading of Mr. Pope, 
1 not a ſimilar irregularity 1 in ſpeech occurred in A's avell m © 


-nds well, Act II. fe. i. where the ſecond Lord ſays ““ O, 
brave avars 7” as we have here—** Wars may be fad: to be a mY 


diser. | 
N 4 


= ge data oe 
S 
OE * 


— ——— rn een >" ———— — 
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"1 Fan Tis ſo: and as wars, in ſome ſort, may 
be ſaid to be a raviſner; ſo it cannot be denied, but 


5 peace is a great maker of cuckolds. 


1. SERV. Ay, andit makes men hate one another. 5 
3. SERV. Reaſon; becauſe they then leſs need 


one another. The wars, for my money. I hope ; 
to ſee Romans as cheap as Volcians,—They are 
5 riſing, they are riſing. 


ALI. In, i in, in, : I [ Exennt. 


8 c E N E vi. 
| Rome. A Publick Place. 
Enter sieiwios RA 'Bavrvs. 


Ste. we hear not of him, neither need we fear 


N His DNS og are tame i' the RE peace? 
And N 0 the e which before. 


| Fete however, in all theſe inſtances, he old hindering | 
ceaneriben or Printers, my have oo us wars inſtead of war. 
7 | STEEVENS. 


9 His remedien are tame i the PW peace — The old reading is, 
Hui remedies are tame, the preſent peace. | 
1 do not underſtand either line, but fancy it ſhould be read thus: * 
Fas neither need wwe fear him | 

His remedies are ta'en, * preſent Peace 
And quietneſs 0 the people, | | 
The meaning, ſomewhat harſhly expreſſed, 3 to our au 
thor's cuſtom, is this: We need not fear him, the proper remedies 


_ againſt him are taten, by reſtoring peace and quicineſs. 1 on so. 


{ rather ſuppoſe the meaning of Sicinius to be this: 
| His remedies are tame, 


= i. & ee in times of 888 like theſe, | When the people were 


CORIOLANUS. tu; 


Were i in wild hurry. Here do we make his fronds 


Bluſh, that the world goes well; who rather had, 
. Though they themſelves did ſuffer by't, behold 
Diſſentious numbers peſtering ſtreets, than ſee 
Our tradeſmen ſinging in their ſhops, and Song 
7 gg their ET . — 


| Enter Mexexros. 


Bab. We FRET to! ri in | good time. Is this Me. 


nenius? 


3 EO Tis he, *tis he: O, he i is grown moſt kind 
: Of late. —Hall, ſir! . 5 


F Hail t to you both! ⸗ 5 
Fc. Your Corlokinus: fir, is not much miſs'd, 3 


5 But with his friends : the common-wealth doth = 


ſtand; 


. And fo would do, where he more : angry 3 at it. 


0 commotion, his friewds might 1550 rover to remedy his 1 
by tampering with them; but now, neither wanting to employ his 
bravery, nor remembering his former actions, they are Wen ſub- 
jects for the factious to work upon. | 
Mr. M. Maſon would read, lame; but che epithets tame and 
wild webe 1 believe, deſignedly W to > each other. 
| | STEEVENS. 


5 1 i' the 8 peace] which was ne | in the old copy, 
was inſerted by Mr. Theobald. M ALONE. | 


2 Hail to yu both !] From this reply of Menenius, i it ſhould ſeem 
that bh the tribunes had ſaluted him; a circumſtance alſo to be 
inferred from the preſent deficiency in the metre, which would be 
reſtored by reading ( according to the propoſal. of a modern ewes): | 

| Of late. Hail, 7 EE 

. Hall, ſir! 
| Men. | £ Hail to a bath 5 

| STEEVENS. 
5 Var Cor Sh: FO is not much ul 'd,] 1 have e the | 
| word ir, for the lake of meaſure, STEVENS, | 
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Mev. Alls well; and might have been much 
better, if | 


He could have temporiz d. 


„„ Where i is he, hear you! 2 


Mv. Nay, 1 hear nothing; his mother and his EY, 
e | , 


. Hear nothing from him. 5 


Ener three or r four Citizens, 


. The gods preſerve you both! 
Cc. - 7 ____ Good-e'em, our neighbours. 
BRU. Good-e' en to you all, good c'en to you all. 


I. CIT. Ourſelves, our wives, and children, on 
our knees, | 


: Are bound to Pray. for you both. 


35 Live, and thrive 70 
Bab. Farewell, bind neighbours: We wiſh d 


S 


Had lov'd you as we did. 


"Orv: „„ Nou the gods 8 you ! 
-B h. TRI. Farewell, farewell. [ Exennt Citizens, 
$1c. This is a happier and more comely ——_— 


| Than when theſe fellows ran about the ſtreets, 
Crying, Confuſion. 


n Caius Marcius was 


A worthy officer i' the war; but inſolent, . 
O'ercome with pride, ambitious paſt all thinking, 


_ Self-loving,— 
. And affeing. one ſole throne, 
Without aſſiſtance." 


3 


- affeSing one ſole throw, | 


Without aſſiftance. | That! is, without aſe Mertz with out any. oth 07 
8 1 NSO Ne ; 
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% „ 


ij. We ſhould by this, to all our lamentation, 
Tf he had gone forth conſul, found it ſo. hy 


Bev. The gods have well prevented it, and Rome 
Sits late and Me. without him. 3s 


Enter Adil. a 


„ . | Worthy tribunes, 
ö There! is a : flare, whom we have put in priſon, 
Reports, the Volces with two ſeveral powers 
Are enter'd in the Roman territories ; 
And with the deepeſt malice of the war: 
Deſtroy what lies before nent... 
ET Ee 0 es Ti Aufidius, 

0 Who, hearing of our Marcius' baniſhment, 


: Thruſts forth his horns again into the world; 
Which were inſhell'd, when Marcius ſtood. for 


5 ö 
8 And durſt not once peep out. : ll, 
Tn Come, what talk you 
Of Marcius? „% 5 x 
Bru. Go ſee this 1 rumourer r whipp'd. At cannot ” 
be, 15 e 


Without af 2 For the | ſake af meaſure I ſhould wiſh 820 . 

read 5 

| Without affi dance i in't. | 

his hemiſtich, joined to the following one, would then form 
a regular verſe. | 

It is alſo not improbable that Shake ſpeare inſtead of aſſiſtance wrote 


aſſiſtan rs. Thus in the old copies of our author, we have ingredience 


for e occurrence for occurrente, * STEEVENS, 


3. ſtood for Rome,] i. e. ſtood up in its defence. Had the 
expreſſion in the text been met with 1 in a learned author, it micht | 
7 have 5 — for a Latiniim:: © | 
- ſummus e ro turribus Idam, Encid IX. 1 

gn STEEVENS, 


* 8 —— * —— — 2 
—— — — — — - a 


3 
him: * this ſenſe Shakſpeare often uſes the word. See Vol. III. 2 
p. 200, n. 3. Joh Nso vp? 
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= The Volces dare break with us. 


Mu V. Er 1 Cannot be! 


WM e have record, that very well it can; 
And three examples of the like have been 
Within my age. But reaſon with the fellow, 
Before you puniſh him, where he heard this; 
Leſt you ſhall chance to whip your information, 
And beat the meſſenger who bids beware | 
Of what is to be dreaded. 


| Sic. 5 = rell not me: 
1 know, this cannot be. . 
„„ Not poſſible. 
Emer a ; Meſſenger, 


' Mes E8S. . The nobles, i in 1 great earneftneſs, are going 


All to the ſenate houſe: ſome news is come,“ 
2 That turns their countenances.* 5 


TA 0 : "Tis * Have © 


. Go WP him ore the people” 8 eyes ;—his 8 3 


N wah the ills] That i is, lars 3 talk 8 = 


4 


hene news is come, ] oy copy—redundantly . 8 


neus 6 is come in. The ſecond e e but, I think, ens 
| neouſly. STEEVENS, | „„ | 


one news it come, | | 5 
That turns their countenances. | i. e. that 5 theix ape 


our. This alluſion to the Weldener of milk occurs _ in Ti imon 


F Athens : 
Has friendſhip ck 7 a faint and milky 1 
It turns in leſs than two nights?” MaLone, 


4 believe nothing more is meant than—changes their countenances. , 
80, in C Ynnbeline: | | RD, 
Change you, madam ? 
i Me noble LOOBALVS 7 is in » ſafety.” Srrkri ITT 8. 
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5 Nothing but his report! 


„ . Ves, worthy Ae 5 
: The ſlave's report is ſeconded; and more, 
More fearful, is deliver'd. 


„%% de aire a, What more « fearful FI 


NES. It is ; ſpoke freely out of many mouths, 
: (How probable, I do not know,) that Marcius, 
Join'd with Aufidius, leads a power gainſt Rome; ; 

And vows revenge as ſpacious, as between 


+: FRE young ſt and oldeſt thing. 


Ste . This i is moſt likely! | = 
BRC. Rais d only, that the weaker ſort as wiſh 
| Good Marcius home again. - 


ie 5 . The very trick on'r. 
_ Max. This is unlikely: 

He and Aufidius can no more atone," 

Than violenteſt contrariety. 


Eier another Meſſenger 


5 e You are ſent for to the ſenate: 
” fearful army, led by Caius Marcus, 


Alſſociated with Aufidius, rages 


Upon o our territories; 7 and have already 


— 8 can 10 more re atone, ] To « atone, in the attire ſenſe, 15 to | 
85 * and is ſo uſed by our author. To atone here, is, in the 
neutral ſenſe to come to reconciliation, Io atone is to unile. 
| JohNsOR. 
= I etymology of this verb may be hs from the following 
| paſſage in the ſecond Book of Sidney's Arcadia : a Neceſſitie made 
us en, that a common enemie ſets at one A civ vill ware.“ | 
SN STEEVENS. 
3 ſeems to be FRE IA 1 at BED one ;—to tt 1 
to be at, union. In ſome books of Shakſpeare's age I have found 


the phraſe 3 in its original form, — to ene and make them 
4 ce. Malo. | 
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O' er-borne their W ay, conſum'd with fire, and took | 


What my before em. 


Enter Cours us. 


Con. O, you have made good work!. 
Mev. „ What neus? what news? 


Com. You have holp to raviſh your own daugh- 
©2616; 2nd. 0 
To melt the city leads“ upon y your pates ; 5 


| To ſee your wives diſhonour'd to your noſes ; —_ 


Mex. What” $ the news? 2? what's the news? 


Cou. Your temples burned in their cement; and 
Your franchiſes, whereon you Ropd, confin' 4 


Into an augre % bore.” - 


„ ] Pray n. now, your news 2— 


| You have made fair work, 1 fear me Fray, your 


news? 


if Marcius ſhould be Join'd with Volcians— 


„„ : 1 


Hei is their cod; 3 leads them like a thing 
Made by ſome other deity than nature, 5 
That ſhapes man better: and they follow him, 
Againſt us brats, with no leſs confidence, 
Than boys purſuing ſummer burter-flies, - 
5 Or butchers * . N e 


= = city leads — Our author, 1 beer was here think- | 


1 ing of ho old city gates of London. MaLone. 


The ſame phraſe has occurred already, in this play. See p. 74. | 


© Loads were not peculiar to our city gates, Few ancient houſes of PC 
; conſequence were without them. 87 EEVE vs. 


7 con fin d 
Into an augre's bore, 1 * in Macketh: 


> Mp our fate hid in an augre- hole.“ STERVENS, 


CORIOLANUS. 19 


Mex. „„ Vou have made 8000 work, 


5 Yoo, and your apron-men ; you that ſtood ſo much | 


Upon the voice of occupation,* and 
The breath of garlick- eaters!“ 


e e 115 will dale 
Vour Rome about your cars. 5 
F os As Hercules” 


Did ſhake down mellow fruit :* You have made : 


fair work! 5 


Udon the voice of occupation, Deren 1s ; here uſed for me- 


; chaniche, men occupied in daily buſineſs. So, again in Julius C gar, . 


Act J. fc. ti, * An I had been a man of wy eg nmr Kc. 
80, Horace uſes artes for artifices :. | 
Dirt enim fulgore ſuo, qui preegravat a artes 5 


In fra fe poſittas.  MaLone. | 


In the next page but one, che word wee, is ved in e me. 
1 manner, where Menenius ſays, 


een have made fair hands, 
« You, and your crafts!” M. Masox. 


1 The breath of garlick-eaters ak To ſmell of 1 was once ; 
ſuch a brand of vulgarity, that garlick was a food forbidden to 


an ancient order of Spaniſh knights, mentioned by Guey ara. 


Jon xsox. | 


80. in 1 for Meaſure « © —he would mouth with a beg- 


gar, though ſhe ſmell d brown bread and garlick.” MaLoNE. 

To ſmell of lets was no leſs a mark of vulgarity among the 
| Roman people in the time of Juvenal. Sat. iii: 

quis tecum ſefile porrum 

| Sautor, et elixi vervecis labra comedlit? 


And from the following paſſage in Deckar's 17 this be not a Sod ” 


Play the Devil is in it, 1612, it ſhould appear that garlic was 


once much uſed in England, and afterwards as much out of 
_ faſhion. 

„„ Fortune 3 nobody but garlick, nor . elites now ; e 
yet ſhe has ſtrong reaſon to love it: for though garlic made her 

| ſmell abominably in the noſtrils of the gallants, yet the had {melt 5 


and ſtunk worſe for garlick,” 


Hence, perhaps, the cant Jenomination: Pil. . . a dee 


| fellow, a perſon left to ſuffer without friends 0 aſſiſt him. 


STEEVENS. 


1 3 As Hercules "TY 2 ludicrous ; auſion to the Arles of the | 


No Helperides. STEEVENS, 


Ii 
2 

+ 

: 

| 
is 
Ei 

5 $% 
4 . 

* 


— den ens LE I IE Iron —— — — 


£ The tribunes cannot do't for ſhame; the people 

Deſerve ſuch pity of him, as the wolf 

Does of the ſhepherds : for his beſt friends, if they 
Should fay, Be good”. to Rome, ey charg'd him 


- Ne thoſe ſhould ds that had deſerv'd his hate, 
2 And therein owe like « enemies. 5 
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Bu. But is this true, fir? 
n Ay; and you'll look pale : 


Before you find it other. All the _— | 
Do ſmilingly revolt ; * and, who reſiſt, 
Are only mock'd for valiant i ignorance,? — ; 
1 And periſh conſtant fools. Who is't can blame 5 


him? 


5 Your enemies, and his, find ſomething i in him. 


MEV. We are all undone, unleſs 


T The noble man have . 


„„ ” Who ſhall aſk 7 


even 


MEN. „ eds os true: 


: If he were putting to my j houſe the brand 
| That ſhould conſume i It, 1 have not the face 


2 Do ſmitingly ol 1 Smilnghy i is "th word in the old copy, 


for which /eemingly has been printed in late editions. 


To revolt ſmilingly is to revolt with figns of en, or with 5 


marks of contempt. STEEVEN „ 


3 Are only mock'd for valiant i 8 80, in l ond : 


5 Creſſida : Thad rather be a tick in a ſheep, than ſuch a valiant | 


ignor anc "Ry 


The 5 was . by Sir Thomas Hanmer w 


1 the verſe. STEEVENS, 


- they charg'd him &c.] Their —_— or anden 3 


a them inſenſible of his eee and make them Goo like ene. 
mies. Jon xsox. 5 


5 7 hey charg'd, and 1 frow'd, 1 here the force of Thy 8 
| charges and therein 8 | MaLoxE, 5 
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To fay, 'Beſeech you, ceaſe. —You have made fair 
| Hands, 


15 80 vou, and your crafts ! you have crafted fair! 


8 Fou habe brought 
A trembling upon Rome, ſuch as was erer 


- = 80 incapable of help. 


„%%% oo Say not, we bios it. 7 
Mex. How! Was it we? We lov'd him ; but, 
like beaſts + 


And 0 nobles, $ gave way to your r cluſters, 
Who did hoot him out o* the EOF” 


Et e But, I t 
They'll roar him i in again.“ Tullus Aufidius, 
The ſecond name of men, obeys his points 
As if he were his officer e een 

Is all the policy, ſtrength, and defence, 

= That Rome can make * them. 8 


Enter a trop of Cit itizens. ” 


"lifes Poe, Here come the cluſters— 
And is Aufidius with him Vou are . 
That made the air unwholeſome, when you caſt 

Vour ſtinking, greaſy caps, in hooting * 

Coriolanus' exile. Now he's comin 

And not a hair upon a ſoldier's head, 

Which will not prove a whip; as many coxcombs, 

As you threw caps up, will he tumble down, 

ANG. pay you for your VOICES. *Tisn no matter; 


5 tot 3 10171 5 I lalpedt hat our 5 wrote cr . 
which he ſometimes uſes adjectively. So, in King Johne, | 
= ME Than e er the coward hand of France can win. 
| ji 


6 They Il. roar him in . As they booted at his departure, 


they will Har at his return; as he went out with {coffs, be will 
come back with Jamentations | Jon N SON. . ; 


. | XII. | | : . 


Bab. I 45 not t like this news. | 
Sid. Nor I. 5 „ 
BRD. Let's to the Capitol ;— Would, half my 
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If he could burn us all into one coal, 


. We have deſerv'd it. 


Cr. Faith, we hear fearful news. 5 
% Cs For mine oyn part, 


When I ſaid, baniſh him, I ſaid, *twas Y 


2. Cir. And ſo did I. po” 
3. Cir. And ſo did ]; ow to o ſay the teach; 10 


. as very many of us: That we did, we did for the 
| beſt: and though we willingly conſented to his 
baniſhment, yet it was againſt our will. 


Co. You are goodly things, yu voices ! 


V Vou have made 
: Good work, you and your cry! 1 '—Shall 1 us to the 


Capitol? e 
Cosi. 0. ay; what elſe? e : 

. East een and Mrv. 5 
te. Go maſters get you home, be not diſmay'd; 


5 Theſe are a ſide, that would be glad to have 
This true, Which they ſo ſeem to fear. Go home, 
And ſhow no ſign of fear. 


t. Cir. The gods be good to us! Come: 1 8 


let's home. I ever ſaid, we were i the wrong, when 
we baniſh'd him. : „ 


2. Cir. So did y we all. But come, let's home. 
- [Exeunt Citizens. 155 


| : wealth 


| 6 — you pony your cry "n Alludiog to a «pack of 1 ate” 80. in 
- Hamlet, a company of players are contemptuoully called a c ot 1 55 
Players. See p. 15 5, n. Ze SrEEVENS. c 


I bis phraſe was not antiquated in che time of Milton , who has i it 
in his Paradiſe Loft, B. II: | 
ET. A 72 of hell. hounds never r ceaſing bark'd,” N STEVENS, 
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Would buy this for a bet e 
Sic. „„ + wn Peay; let u us 80. bern, 5 


8 © E N E v8. 
4 Camp; 5 at a mall diftance from Rome. 


Euler Avripivs, and bis Lieutenant. 


Ave. 'Do they ſtill fly to the Roman? : 


£8 v. I do not know what witcheraft's $ in 1 him; my 

but 8 5 

5 Your ſoldier uſe him as the grace ere meat, 
Their talk at table, and their thanks at end; 
And you are darken” din this . fir, 
Even by your own. | 


VV help itnow; 

' Unleſs, by was means, I lame the tet 
Of our deſign. He bears himſelf more proudlier Fn 
Even to my perſon, than I thought he would, 


| : When firſt I did embrace him: Yet his nature 


In that's no changeling; and I muſt excuſe 
= What cannot be amended. 


CT Se Yet I wiſh, fie 

(I mean, for your particular, ) you had not 

Join'd in commiſſion with him: but either 
Had borne* the action of yourſelf, or * 
To him had left it ſolely. ” 


7 more e e — we ks dready had in this play— | 
more erat as in Timon of Athens, Act IV. ſc. i. we have ore 
kinder ; yet the modern editors read here— more proudly. 

MaLORNE. 
Had Serine —1 The old copy . borne; which can- 
| not be right, For the emendation now made I am anſwerable. 

MaLoONE. 

. ſuppoſe the word—bad, or 1 to be alike ene, an. 
: that the paſſage ſhould be thus regulated : | 


O 2 
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HF. I underſtand thee wall; and be thou fate; = 
When he ſhall come to his account, he knows not _ 
What I can urge againſt him. Although it ſeems, i 
And ſo he thinks, and is no leſs apparent 
To the vulgar eye, that he bears all things fairly, 
And ſhows good huſbandry for the Volcian tate; 3 
Fights dragon-like, and does achieve as ſoon 
As draw his ſword: yet he hath left undone  _ 
That, which ſhall break his neck, or hazard mine, 5 
Whene' er we come to our account. 


5 And the nobility of Rome are his: 
The ſenators, and patricians, love him too: 
Ihe tribunes are no ſoldiers; and their people 
Will be as raſh in the repeal, as haſty 
To expel him thence. I think, he'lt be to Rome, 
Asi Is the Ove” to the fiſh, who takes 1 it „ 


e Secount of the prey, which ſhows the Juſtneſs and ny of the | 


ſimile: ö 
e The oforey, oft here ſeen, though ſeldom here it breeds, 55 | * 

Which over them the 5% no ſooner doth eſpy, 5 ' 

Hut, betwixt him and them by an antipathy, Ss | : 3 3 


Likv. Sir, I beſeech you; think you he Il carry 
Rome? 8 


5 All places yield to him ere he fits down; "EO 


8 either 3 ne 


> TY action of yourſelf, or + oth to bim : 


Vlad left it ſolely. RA 5 1 
7 As is the oſprey — — Apr. a kind of eagle, offi ie. 1 
Fort. 


We and in Michael Deen Polyolbion, Song xxv. a full 


. Turning their bellies up, as though their death they ſaw, 
« * at his pleaſure . to ſtuff his e maw. 
LaN GTO . : 


do. in The Baul. of Aleoaar, I 604: 

VII will provide thee with a princely hs 
That as ſhe flieth over fiſh in pools, _ 
«© The fiſh ſhall turn their glitt'ring bellies up, | 


* And thou ſhalt take thy liberal choice of all.“ E 
Such i is the tabulous E of the prope J learn, hower er, > 75 | 
#4 
t 


CORIOLANUS ug? 


By e of nature. Firſt he was 
A noble ſervant to them; but he could not 
Carry his honours even: whether twas pride, 
Which out of daily fortune ever taints _ 
Ihe happy man; whether? defect of judgement, 
To fail in the diſpoſing of thoſe chances 


Which he was lord of; or whether nature, 


Not to be other than one thing, not moving 
| From the caſque to the cuſhion, but commanding : 


peace 


Even with the ſame auſterity and garb 

As he controll'd the war: but, one of theſe, 

| (As he hath ſpices of them all, not all, 
For I dare ſo far free him,) made him fear'd, 

So hated, and ſo baniſh'd : But he has a merit, 
To choke i it in the utterance. So our virtues | 
Lie in the interpretation of the time 
: And Power, unto * mon commendable, | 


N from Mr. Lala” notes to the ancient iel nd of The ; 
| Battle of Fliddon, that the oſprey is a rare, large, blackiſh hawk, 
with a long neck, and blue legs. Its prey is fiſh, and it is ſome- | 
times ſeen hovering over the Tweed.“ STEEVENS, | | 


| 2 - whether * T pride, 


. 2 aut of daily fortune ever taints 
| The happy ian; whether &c.] Aufidius EA three 1 


reaſons of the miſcarriage of Coriolanus ; pride, which eaſily fol- 
lows an uninterrupted train of ſucceſs ; unſkilfulneſs to regulate the 
_ conſequences of his own victories; a ſtubborn uniformity of nature, 
which could not make the proper tranſition from the ca/qze or 
helmet to the cn/him or chair of civil authority ; but acted with the 5 


ſame deſpotiſm in peace as in war, JOHNSON, 


3 Ar he hath ſpices of them all, mt all,] i. e. . not al 1 comple, 
not all 72 their full extent. Matos E. | 
1 in The Winter's Tale: 


for all — 
60 Thy by-gone fooleries were + but pie of it.“ Sr. EEVENS. 


- he has a merit, 
75 choke it in the utterance. ] He has a merit, 5 no other pur- 


7 — 


4 


: poke 1 than to . it by boaſting it. JOHNSON, 


Q 3 


— ets oe Ry odor 
— — 
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Hath not a tomb fo rs PO as a chair 
Io extol what it hath done. 
One fire drives out one fire; one nail, one nail; 1 5 
. by rights neared * Rrengths by ſrengrhs, 40 15 
| fail. 995 | | 


5 "es pied; unto i — Ak; | 
lat not a tomb ſo evident as a chair | | 
To extol what it hath done.] This is a common i ought, at 
miſerably ill expreſſed. The ſenſe is, the virtue which delights 
to commend itſelf, will find the ſureſt nb i in that chair wherein | 
it holds forth its own commendations : : 

| e unto itſelf moſt commendable,” „ 

1. e. which hath a very high opinion of itſelf. Wanrnunron. BEE 


Ik̃ our author meant to place Coriolanus in this chair, he muſt 
N have forgot his character, for, as Mr. M. Maſon has juſtly ob- 
ſerved, he has already been deſcribed as one who was ſo far from 
being a boaſter, that he could not endure to hear his nothings 
monſter' d. But I rather believe, ' in the utterance” alludes not 


1 8085 Coriolanus himſelf, but to the high encomiums pronounced 1 
| j — „anne and then the lines of Horace quoted i in p. 191, 5 
| | 5 = 1 may ſerve as a comment on the paſſage before us. 


= | | e paſſage i in T roilus and Creſſida, howev er, may be urged in * 
1 „ port of Dr. Warburton's interpretation: 
„The worthineſs of praiſe diſtains his wank.” | 
If that the prais'd himſelf bring the praiſe forth, 5 Ee, Ss 
: Vet I ſtill think that our poet did not mean to o repreſent Corio. 7 
N lanus as his own eulogiſt. MALON RE. ü | 


„ Rights by rights Hauler, Thus che old copy. Modern editors, 
with leſs obſcurity—Right's by right fouler, &c. i. e. What is al- 
ready right, and 1s received as ſuch, becomes leſs clear when ſup- 
ported by ſupernumerary proofs. Such appears to me to be the 

s | meaning of this paſſage, which may be applied with too much juſtice 5 

= to many of my own comments on Shakſpeare. - 

I ; Dr. Warburton would read—forled, from fouler, Fr. to trample 

| under foot. There is undoubtedly ſuch a word in Sidney's Arcadia, 

WM „„ _edit, 1633, p · 441; 3 but it is not eaſily applicable to our poet 5 

| | ag 586 Thy all beholding eye  foul'd with the fight.” wn = 
=: The fame word likewiſe occurs in the following proverb—Yor | 


bl e doth foul Sutton—i. e. exceeds. it on way Jon, and makes. it _ 
1 „ mean and poor. STEEVENS. 


VJ right fouler, may well mean, That one right on” 
IK . 5 53 
148 „ nile, when e makes another leſs fair.“ All the ſnort 


R 
- r E 


CORIOLANUS. ng 


Come, let's away. When, Caius, Rome is thine, 
Thou a art poor Mt of all; chen e art thou mine. 


THREAT : 


A C 1 "MO 8 0 E N E 1 
Rome. 2 4 putlick Place. 0 


Euler Nianzwius, Cons $rerxros, Buvrvs, 8 85 


and Others. | 


"Mew, No, TH not go: you hear, whar he hath . 
faid, 


Which was oractime his general; 5 290 lov'd him Th 
In a moſt dear particular. He call'd me, father: 
5 But what o'that? Go, 08 that baniſh d 1 . - 


ſentences in this pech of Auſidivs are : obſcure, and ſome of chem 


nonſenſical. M. Masox. 55 
Lam of Dr. Warburton's opinion that this is nonſenſe ; 8 would 5 


rad, with the ſlighteſt poſſible variation from the old copies: 


Rights by rights foul are, frengths &c. RirTsox... 


15 Rights by rights Aer, &c.] Theſe words, which are exhibited 5 
exactly as they appear in the old copy, relate, I apprehend, 70 the 
rivalſhip ſubſiſting berween Aufidins and Coriolanus, not to the preceding 


— 4#bjervation concerning the ill ect of extravagant encomiums, As one _ 
nail, ſays Aufidius, drives out another, fo the frrength of Coriolanus 


Pall be ſubdued by my  ftreng! h, and his Gretenſs ons yield to others, leſs 


Flair perhaps, but more powerful, Aufidius has already declared that 


he will either break the neck of Coriolanus, or his own; and now 


adds, that ure vel injuria he will deſtroy him. 


I ſuſpect that the words, * Come let's away,” originally com-. 
pleted the preceding hemiſtich, “ To extol what it hath done; 


and that Shakſpeare in the courſe of compoſition, regardleſs of 
his original train of thought, afterwards moved the words Come 


let's away, to their preſent ſituation, to complete the rhyming 
couplet with which the ſcene concludes. Were theſe words replaced 
in what perhaps was their original ſituation, the paſſage would at 


once exhibit the meaning already given. MaLoN E. 


0 15 
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A mile before his tent fall down, and keel 
The way into his mercy : Nay, if he coy'd? 
8 hear Cominius ſpeak, I'll keep at home. 
Cou. He would not ſeem to > know me. = 
MEE. e Do you hear? : 
> COM: Yer: one time he did call me by my name : 
1 urg'd our old acquaintance, and the drops 
That we have bled together. Coriolanus 

He would not anſwer to: forbad all names; 

He was a kind of nothing, titleleſs, 

Till he had forg'd himſelf a name i” the fire 

Of n Rome. 

MEV. Why, ſo; you hive made good work: 
A pair of tribunes that have rack'd for Rome, 
To make coals cheap: A noble memory !? 


a Com. I minded him, how royal twas to par don | 
5 When it was leſs expected : He reply'd, 1 


5 It v was a bare . of: a ſtare 


60 5 i. e. condeſcended unwilling, , with reſerve, 


| : NE wuerd. SrEEVE . 


that have rack'd for: Rome,] To * means 70 01. 
5 & e and in this ſenſe the poet uſes it in other places: 
Ihe commons haſt thou ae; the clergy” s bags 
Are lank and lean with thy extortions.” | 
l believe it here means in general, You that have been ſach good 
ſtewards for the Roman people, as to get their houſes burned over 
their heads, to ſave them the expence of coals. STEEVENS. 


9. — memory J] for memorial. See p. 174, n. 7. STEEVENS, 
FM I 7 avas bare petition —] A bare petition, I believe, means only 

| a mere petitin. Coriolanus weighs the conſequence of verbal ſup- 

plication againſt that of actual Os Seer Vol. III. p. 2 38, | 

n. 6. STEEVENS, . | 5 

| 1 have no doubt but we ſhould read, — 

| It was a baſe petition &kce. 

= meaning that it was unworthy the di gniy of a ſtate, to petition " 
man whom they had baniſhed. M. Masox. 


In King Henry IV. P. J. . in Timon of 1 the word bas Tn 
: is s uſed in the ſenſe of [Ls ny ſeen e 8 12 5 a — i 


FFC 
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To one whom they had # puniſh 4. 


MEN. | Very well: 


Could he ſay leſs? 


| Con. I offer'd to awaken his ud N 
For his private friends: His anſwer to me Was, 


He could not ſtay to pick them in a pile NED 
Of noiſome, muſty chaff: He ſaid, 'twas folly, 
For one poor grain or two, to leave unburnt, 
And ſtill to noſe the offence. 


"Mew. ©: Por one > poor grain 


Or two? Jam one of thoſe; his mother, wife, 
His child, and this brave fellow 1 ro0, we are the 


grains: 


- You are the muſty chaff; an; you are melt 
Above the moon: We muſt be burnt for you. 


Sie. Nay, Pray, be patient: If you. renale your | 
Aid 5 


In this fo e help, yet do not. 
Upbraid us with our diſtreſs. But, ſure, if you 
Would be your country's pleader, your good tongue, 
More than the inſtant army we can make, | 
Might ſtop our oe Et 


"Min... No; I. not meddle. 


Sic. I pray you, 80 to ; him, 
) ᷑ ; ſhould I do? 


Bev. Only make trial what your love can 1 do 


| For Rome, towards Marcius. | 


Mz x. - Well, and fay that Marcius 


Return me as Cominius i 18 return d, 


; l covering. Vet, 1 confeſs, this interpretation will lol VE 
apply here. In the 8 of the paſſages alluded to, the editor of 
the firſt folio ſubſtituted ba/e for bare, improperly. In the paſſage | 


before us perhaps baje was the authour s word, MaALON R. 
3 I pray you, &C, } The pronoun perſonally is wanting | in the | 


: ec STEEVENS. | 


2022 CORIOLANUS. 


TT Undend hat then! — 
gut as a diſcontented friend, get dot 


. With his unkindneſs ? Say t be ſo? 


Re 5 Let your good will | 
= Mut have this chanks from Rome, after the mca- 

„ ; 
5 As you intended well. 

nm In a it: 


1 think, he'll hear me. Yet to bite his tn, —- ” 
And hum at good Cominius, much unhearts me. 


He was not taken well; he had not din d:? 
Ihe veins unfill'd, our blood i is cold, and then 
Me pout upon the morning, are unapt _ 


Io give or to forgive; but when we have tuff 4 


1 Theſe pipes, and theſe conveyances of our blood 


= With wine and feeding, we have ſuppler fouls _ 
5 1 han 1 in our prieſt-like faſts : b therefore r I watch 

3% ] To: 

Till ** he dicted to my requeſt, 

And then I'll ſet upon him. 


Bru. You know the very road i into his kindneſs, 5 


_ And cannot loſe your way. 


Mr. „„ Good faith, I prove him. 


5 0 He wwas not es wel; he 1 wot 2 . 1 This eres: 


tion 1s not only from nature, and finely expreſſed, but admirably 5 


befits the mouth of one, who in the beginning of the Ar had told : 
us, that he loved convivial doings, WARBURTO Y. | 
Mr. Tope feems to have borrowed this idea, See Hts: 15 ver. 

I 127 : 
N * Perhaps v was fick, in love, or had not . 5 


3 our RED like faſts 1 4x; am afraid, that when Shakſpeare 


STEEVENS._ 


| : ved this compariſon, the religious abſtinence of BORED, not 
ancient Rome, was in his thoughts. STREEVENsS . 5 


Prieſts are forbid, by the diſcipline of the church of 1 to 
| break their faſt before the celebration of maſs, which mount take 
place 4 after ſun-rite, and before mid-day. C. | 
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Speed how it will. I ſhall © ere "my have knowledge : 


"= Of my ſucceſ --.--- -- Exil. 
: CoM. He 11 never r hear him. 5 
"O20 „„ e - Not? 


Cou. Itell you, he dow fir 3 in RT) + his eye 
. Red as *twould burn Rome; and his injury _ 
Ihe gaoler to his pity. I kneel'd before him: 
*Twas very faintly he faid, Riſe; diſmiſs'd me 


Thus, with his ſpeechleſs hand: What he would 5 


do, 


He ſent i in writing after me; what he would not, 7 


| Bound with a an W to o yield to his conditions: 


. Speed fo it ln 1 Pall ere Clint 3 . 3 


fs ſucceſi.] There could be no doubt but Menenius himſelf : 
: wank ſoon have knowledge of his own ſucceſs, The ſenſe therefore Ny 


requires that we ſhould read, 


Speed how it will, yo ſhall ere long have knowledge | 
Of my ſucceſs, M. Masox.. 


That Menenius at ſome time would have knowledpr of his ſucceſs, 8 
is certain; but what he aſſerts, is, that he would ere ng . that 


knowledge. MaLoNst. 


All Menenius deſigns to ti may ; bid fall not be kept bug i in 


fuſpence as to the reſult of my embaſſy. STzzveNns. 


tell you, he does fit in gold,] He i 18 enthroned i in al the pomp | 


and pride of imperial ſplendour. 
e — pur olpor©> * Hen, Hom. Jonxox, 


So, in the old tranſlation of Plutarch, 


e has a ſomewhat fimilar idea in King Henry VIII. 25 J. 
ſc. i 


read 

Ress with an th not yield to new dns; 
They might have read more ſmoothly : 
- 79 yield no new conditions. 


But the whole ſpeech is in confuſion, and I ſuſpect ſomething 
left out. 1 L ſhould read: 5 | 


he: was ſet i in * 
chaire of ſtate, with a marvellous 2 — majeſtie. 


6 All . all in gold, like 3 gods.” " STEEVENS, 


5 Bound with an oath 70 yield to his conditions : 1 This 1 15 appa- 5 
rently wrong. Sir T. Hanmer, and Dr. Warburton after Lim, b 
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20% CORIOLANUS, 


= So, that all hope i 18 vain, ES 1 
; Unleſs his noble eee and his wiſe; 


- What E avorld 4. | ont 
7 3 in ⁊briting after ; avhat he . 1 of, | 
Bound avith an oath. Jo yield to his eren 


Mere i is, I think, a chaſm. The ſpeaker” s purpoſe ſeems to be 
this: To yield to bis conditions is ruin, and better cannot be . | 


| tained, /o that all hope is vain. JoHNsOox. 


I ſuppoſe, Coriolanus means, that he had ſworn to give way to 


” the conditions, into which the INE of his uy had forced 
him. FARMER. | 


The amendment which I have to propoſe, i is a very ſlight 3 

tion from the text the reading “i his conditions,“ inſtead of 

35: bp his conditions,” — To yield, 1n this place, means to relax, and _ 
is uſed in the ſame ſenſe, in the next ſcene but one, by Coriolanus 7 


_ himſelf, where, ſpeaking of Menenius, he FOR IY 
| co grace him only, 8 
That thought he could do more, a very little 
I have yielded too: 


What Cominius means to ay, is, That Corlolaans: bent in 


7 writing after him the conditions on which he would agree to make y 


a peace, and bound himſelf by an oath not to _ art from them,” 
The additional negative which Hanmer and Warburton wiſh to 


introduce, is not only unneceſſary, but would deſtroy the ſenſe ; | 
for the thing which Coriolanus had ſworn l to o do, was to yield 


mn his conditions. M. Masox. 5 


hat he evould do, i. e. the conditions on Vieh he . to 
return, he ſent in writing after Cominias, intending that he ſhould 


have carried them to Menenius. hat he xvould not, I. e. his re. 


ſolution of neither diſmiſſing his ſoldiers, nor capitulating with Rome's 


- mechanick:, in caſe the terms he preſcribed ſhould be refuſed, he 
bound himſelf by an oath to maintain. If theſe conditions were 
admitted, the oath of courſe, being grounded on that proviſo, 


muſt yield 70 them, and be cancelled. That this 1 1s the projet ſenſe | 


of the paſſage, is obvious from what follows : 
| Cor. de if you'd aſk, remember this before; | | 
be things I have foreſworn to grant, may never | 
Be held by you denials. Do not bid me | 
44 Diſmiſs my ſoldiers, Or capitulate 185 1 Rs 
Again a Rome's mechanicks.“ Het NLEY. © 


1 believe two half lines have been loſt; 1 Band avith an cath 


was the beginning of one line, and 7o y eld to his conditions the con- 
a of the next. See Vol. VII. p. re n. 3. e, how E 
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| Who, as 1 hear, mean to ſolicit him 
For mercy to his country.“ Therefore, let's hence, 
| And with our F Kir e entreaties haſte them ON... 


rennt. 


ecver, 70 yield to his conditions, means to yield only to bis e I 
referring theſe words to aath : that his oath was irrevocable, and | 


ſhould yield to nothing ow ſuch a reverſe of f fortune as he could not 
refit, MaLoNe. 8 | 5 
6 Bo, that all hope i rs wain, 7 | 
Unleſs his noble mother, and his wi; 1 
Who, as I hear, mean to ſolicit him 
For mercy 10 his country, ] Unleſs his des and en | 


5s what? The ſentence is imperfect. We ſhould read: 


Force mercy to his country. | 
and then all is right. WARBURTON. 


Dr. Warburton's emendation is ſurely harſh, and may be ren- 


8 dered unneceſſary by printing 28 paſſage thus: 


mean to ſolicit him 


For mercy ts his country- Therefore, Ke. . | 
"This liberty i is the more juſtifiable, becauſe, as ſoon as the re- 


maining hope croſſes the imagination of Menenius, he might ſup- 


preſs what he was going to add, through haſte to ry the ſucceſs 5 


of a laſt expedient. 


It has been propoſed to me to read : 
So that al. hope is ain, 
Unleſs in his noble mother and be Wife, os = 5 
1 his, abbreviated 12, might have been cally miſtaken by fach 
inaccurate printers. STEEVENS. 


No amendment is wanting, the ſenſe 5 this paſſage being com- 


_ "plete without it. We ſay every day in converſation, —You are 


my only hope—He i is my only hope, —inſtead of—My only hope is 


in you, or in him. The ſame mode of expreflion occurs in this 


ſentence, and occaſions the obſcurity of it. M. Mason, _ | 
That this paſſage has been conſidered as difficult, ſurpriſes m me. 


Many paſſages in theſe plays have been ſuſpected to be corrupt, 
merely becauſe the language was peculiar to Shakſpeare, or the 
phraſeology of that age, and not of the preſent ; and this ſurely is 


one of them, Had he written—h1s noble mother and his wife are 
our only hope, —his meaning could not have been doubted ; and is 
not this preciſely what Cominius ſays ?—So that we have now no 
- "other hope, nothing to rely upon but his mother and his wife, 
who, a8 Lt; am told, mean, &c. Lnleſi is here uſed for except. 

| | | Ts | MALONS, 


26 CORIOLANUS. 


SCENE II. 


: 4s advanced ta of the Volcian Camp en Rome, | 
= EL be Guard at their Slalions. 


Enter to them, Mexnrvs. ls 


T. G. Stay: Whence are you? 25 


. „ 1 ad go back. 4 
Mex. You guard like men; tis s well But, * - 
55 your leave, e | 
1a am an er of Rate. 4 come 
5 * ſpeak with Coriolanus. 


VTi From hence?“ 

Man. „%% From Rome. 

1. C. You may not paſs, you muſt return: our 
general - 


Will no more hear from thence. 


3 G. You'll ſee your Rome embrac'd with fire, : 
i before . 

| You IN ſpeak with Coriolanus. . 
r 3 Good my RES 
If you have heard your general talk of Rome, e 
And of his friends e it! is lots to blanks,” 


4 Stand, a go back.] This Aba meaſure niche be « com- 
| pleted by reading—Stand, and go back again. STEEVENS, = 


5 From whence ?] As the word em is not only needleſs, Wn 
injures the meaſure, it might be fairly omitted, being probably _ 


8 caught by the compoſitor's eye from the . . fol- 5 


= OG: STEEVENS., 


:S 


- lots zo blanks,] A tot here i is A prize. Jon NSON, 


Is, i in French, ſignifies, ines Le l 4. The capital prize. 


CORIOLANUS, 6 


My name hath touch” d your ears: it is Menenius. 


1. G. Be it ſo; go. MT} the virtue of your 
RE - 


5 Is 1 55 here paſſable. 


35% tel thee, fellow, | 
Thy general is my lover: I have been bs 
Ihe book of his good acts, whence men have read : 
His fame unparallel'd, haply, 8 
For J have ever verify'd my friends, 
(Of whom he's chief, .) with all the ſize that verity 


1 believe Dr. Johnſon here miſtakes. Menenins, I imagine, . 


only means to ſay, that it is more than an equal chance that his 
name has touch'd their ears. Lots were the term in our author's 
time for the total number of tickets in a lotiery, which took its 


name from thence. So, in the Continuation of Stowe's Chronicle, 


1615, p. 1002 : Out of which lottery, for want of filling, by 
the number of ots, there were then taken out and thrown away 

_ threeſcore thouſand blanks, without abating of any one prize. 
Ihe lots were of courſe more numerous than the blanks, If It 


ſignified prize, as Dr. Johnſon ſuppoſed, there being in every lot- 


tery many more blanks than prizes, Menenius muſt be ſuppoſed to 
ſay, that the chance of his name having reached their cars was very 
ſmall; which certainly is not his meaning. MaLone. | 


Lats 70 blanks is a phraſe equivalent to another i in X. Richard I. 
All the auorld to nothing,” STEEVENS. 


7 7 he general i is my lover : | This alſo was the language of Shak- N 
ſpeare's time. See Vol. V. p. 486, n. 4. Malox PS . 


| 8 The book of his good ads, whence men have read &c.] So, in 
Pericles: 
Her "FR the book of praiſes where i is ; read” Kc. 
= Again, in Macbeth - 
„ ᷓ/Jour face, my ane, is as a book, where men 
May read” & c. STEEVENS, 


„ Fur I have ewer verify'd my friends, Dy 


| — with all the fie that verity &c.] To werify, is 76 a. 5 


g bl, ſb by teſtimony. One may ſay with propriety, he brought falſe 


witneſſe; to verify his title. Shakſpeare conſidered the word with _ 


his uſual laxity, as importing rather ey than truth, and only 
meant to ſay, J bore witneſs to my , friend: With 1 the i ze that 9 
rity ewoald 3 | | 
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15 Would without lapſing ſuffer : nay, foinetiives, 


Like to a bowl upon a ſubtle ground, 9 | 
I have tumbled paſt the throw; and in his Piri 

: Have, almoſt, * the leafing: . 
e fellow, LS. 

1 muſt have leave to paſs. 


8 1. 6. Faith, fir, 11 8 had te told as many lies in 5 


3 muſt na, that 1 to 3 Sonics to exalt « or 1 ge, but s 
not neceſſarily to enlarge beyond the truth. JokxNsox. 


Mr. Edwards would read wari/zed; but Dr. Johnſon O expla- 
nation of the old word renders all change unneceſſary. | | 
To werify may, however, ſignify to diſplay. Thus in an an- 


cient metrical pedigree in poſſeſſion of the late ducheſs of North- 


umberland, and quoted by Dr. Percy in Toe Religues of ancient 5 
2 5 Protry Vol. I. p. 279, 3d edit. | | 
=. In 8 85 ſcheld did Tchyue ne a mone e abu her light.“ „ 


SrTEEVENsS. 


1 bs meaning 9 give a 1 more expanded comment) = 


I have ever ſpoken the truth of my friends, and in ſpeaking of 
them have gone as far as I could go conſiſtently with truth: I 
have not only told the truth, but the whole truth, and with the 

moſt favourable colouring that I could give to their e without Th 


15 wen the bounds of truth.” MATLOFN . 


— upon a ſubtle ground, Subtle means Jmath, beet. ON 
Ben e in one of his maſques: 
2 85 Tityus's 8 breaſt is counted the 2 21 bowling ground f in all 2 
Tartarus. | 
| Subtle, 8 may mean 22 wnlevel, as many bout 
| ing-greens are, STEEVENS, | | 


| - ap it not have Its more ordinary accepration 2 ds 

| | | Mazoxr, | 

2 and is bir traie” EE 7 | 
Hawe, almoſt, ſtamp'd the leaſing. 11. e. given the ſanction af . 
truth to my very eXaggerations. 'This appears to be the ſenſe of the 5 


paſſage, from what is afterwards ſaid by the 2. Guard. 


Howſoever you have been his /iar, as you ſay you have. 85 | 
| Leah ag OCCurs in our Tranſlation of the Bible. See Pſalm. iv. 2. 
| | - HexLEey, 


1 1 famp'd the „ 1 Thinks almoſt given t the l. 
lach a ſanction as to render 1 it current, M. ALON 8. DT 


back. 
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his behalf, as you have utter'd words in your own, 
vou ſhould not paſs here: no, though it were as 
virtuous to lie, as to live chaſtly. e go 
back. . 
"May: Pr ythee, 1 remember my name is 
= Menenius, always factionary on the Py of your 
| . 5 


2 6. Howloever you have been his liar, (a as you . 
ay, you have,) I am one that, telling true under 
him, muſt. ſay, you cannot paſs, eee go 


Mev. Has he Jined, can' ſt thou tell? for I would - 
OT ſpeak with him till after dinner. 


1. G. You are a Roman, are you? 

Mex. J am as thy general is. „„ 
I. G. Then you ſhould hate Rome, as he does. 
"Can you, when you have puſh'd out your gates 


the very defender of them, and, in a violent popu- 
lar ignorance, given your enemy your ſhield, think 


to front his revenges with the eaſy groans of old 85 


women, the virginal palms of your daughters, or 
arm. the palſied interceſſion of ſuch a decay'd do- 
tant! as you: ſeem to be? Can you think to blow 


40 AM eit groans— i. e. light, inconſiderable, Ia in 
* Hg VIP. . 
„ theſe faults are eaſy, quickly anſwer'd.“ SrREV ENS. 
wirginal palms of your daughters, The os dir- 
ll is uſed 3 in Woman is a Weathercack, 1612: 
Lav'd in a bath of contrite virginal tears.“ 
Again, in Spenſer's Faerie Queen, B. II. c. ix: 


cx She to them made with mildneſs virginal.”*. "OTE —_— | 
Again, in King Henry VI. P. II: | 


E tears wirginal | | 
Of Shall be to me even as the dew to fire,” MaLoxz E. 


8 a decay d dotant —] Thus the old copy. Modern editors . 
have read—dotard, STEEVENS, | 


Vor. XII. P 


— 


* 
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out the intended fire your city is ready to flame in, : 


with ſuch weak breath as this? No, you are de- 


cCeiv'd; therefore, back to Rome, and prepare for 
your execution: you are condemn'd, our general 
has ſworn you out of reprieve and pardon. 


Mes. Sirrah, If thy captain knew I were here, 


* would uſe me with eſtimation. 


2. G. Come, my captain knows you not. 5 
Mex. I mean, thy general. ” - 
1. G. My general cares not for you. Back, Liay, 


_ zeln 1 ler onth your half pine of blood ; back, 
; —that' s the utmoſt of your having back. Fo 


Mx. N but fellow, fellow — 


Enter ContoLaxus 8 and Aulus. 


Con: What $ the matter? 
Mx. Now, you companion, 4 I fay an errand. 


for you; you ſhall know now, that I am in eſtima- 
tion; you ſhall perceive that a Jack guardant * 


cannot office me from my ſon Coriolanus : gueſs, 


but DF: my « entertainment with him,” if thou ſtand' ſt 


4 


e See p. 1713 n. 5. srrevr E NSE. 


5 a Jack guardant —] This term is equiv alent to one ail 


7 6h 1 Fack in office; i. e. one who is as proud of his Petty e con- 
ſegquence, as an exciſe- man. STERVENS. 


See Vol. VIII. p. $27, n 7. MAaLONE. 


97 | 
"© gree e, but by my enter 1oiument aoith him, | Old ec copy —but] 


: 1 5 Gue fs by my entertainment a him, if thou fan id: Hs not i 45 6 
tale of hanging: Jonns0N. | 


Mr. Edwards had propoſed hs . emen dation in his MS. 


notes already mentioned, STEEVENS, 
The ſame correction had alſo been made by Sir T. Haie 


Theſe editors, however, changed % to by, It is much more pro- 


3 * that by ſhould have been o milled at the prels, than confoundes = 
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not i' the ſtate of hanging, or of ſome death more 
long in ſpectatorſhip, and crueller in ſuffering ; be- 
hold now preſently, and ſwoon for what's to come 
upon thee. —The glorious gods fit in hourly ſynod? 


about thy particular proſperity, and love thee no 


_ worſe than thy old father Menenius does! O, my 
ſon! my ſon! thou art preparing fire for us; 
look thee, here's water to quench it. I was hardly 
moved to come to thee : but being aſſured, none 


but myſelf could move thee, I have been blown 


out of your gates with ſighs ; and conjure thee to 
pardon Rome, and thy petitionary countrymen. 
The good gods aſſuage thy wrath, and turn the 
dregs of it upon this varlet here; this, who, like a 


block, hath denied my acceſs to thee. 
"Cor. Away! 
Mx. How! away? 


Cor. Wife, mother, child, I know 1 not. Vr al 


fairs 


| Are ſervanted to others : Though 1 owe 
My revenge properly,* my remiſſion lies | 
In Volcian breaſts. That we have been familiar, . 


Ingrate forget fulneſs ſhall poiſon, ratger 
Than pity note how much. Therefore, be gone. 
Mine ears againſt your ſuits are ſtronger, than 
Your gates againſt my force. Yet, for I lov'd thee,? 
Take this along; : 5 writ it for thy ſake, 


7 The 1 gods P in 3 TO” &c. J So, in 3 


Ihe ſenate houſe of planets all did fit” Ke. STEEVENS. . 


| ns Though Tode 


y revenge properly, Though I have a accalier righein in rev enge, 


in the power of forgiveneſs the V olciz ns are Foun ned. 
| $2 fon NSON. 
- for I Irv? d thee © 2 i. e. 8 $0; in Othell; : 


eee ; for I: am | black —.“ STEEVENS. 


1 Gives a letter. 


i CORIOLANUS 


And would have ſent it. Another word, Menenius, 
I will not hear thee ſpeak.— This man, Aufidius, 
Was my belov'd in Rome: yet thou behold' ſe 
VF. You keep a conſtant temper. 
| [Exeunt CoRIOLANUS and Auriprus. : 


11 C. 5 Now: fir, is your name Menenius. 


2. G. Tis a ſpell, you ſee, of much power: i You 5 
1 the way home again. 5 


1. G. Do you hear how we are ment“ for keep- 
ing your greatneſs back? 
2. G. What cauſe, do you think, thaw to ſwoon? ? - 


MEV. I neither care for the world, nor your ge- 
neral: for ſuch things as you, I can ſcarce think 
there! s any, you are fo Night. He that hath a will 


to die by himſelf, fears it not from another. Let 
your general do his worſt. For you, be that you 


| f are, long; and your miſery increaſe with your age! 1 
I fay to you, as I was faid to, Away! [Exil. 
1. G. A noble fellow, I warrant him. . 


2. G. The worthy fellow is our general: He is : 
the rock, the oak not to be  wind-ſhaken.. 1 Exeunt, ; 


3 abe are « ſhent yy Show is brought to 4 2 Auction: 


ee 
Shent So not mean brought to de fatty, but ſhamed, diſgraced, 


made aſhamed of himſelf, See the old ballad of The Heir of e 5 


in the ſecond volume of Religues of ancient "2 = Poe wry < 
«« Sorely ſent with this rebuke _ 
« Sorely /hent was the heir of Lions; "ER 
200 His heart, I wis, was near-to braſt „%%% 
« With guilt and ſorrow, ſhame and ſine.” Fexcr. 
Ses Vol. III. p. 345, n. 9. STEEVENS. 


Rebuked, reprimanded. Cole in his Latin Dict. 68, renders 

= to Is — an It! 15 fo uſed * many of our old writers. 
. - Matos E. 

9 — ve i. e. . by his own hands, Malen. . 
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SCENE III. 
The Tent f Contoraxus. 
Enter Conto.axus, Avriores, and Others, | 


Cor. We will before the walls of Rome to- mor- 
row 

Set dow n our hoſt. —My partner in this . 

Lou muſt report to the Volclan lords, how m_y 

I have borne this bulineſs.* | | | 


%% «DLV Only their nds” 

You have reſpected ; Kopp d your ears againſt 
The general ſuit of Rome; never admitted 
A private whiſper, no, not with ſuch friends 
That thought them ſure of TOs © : 


Pos "This uf Hitman. 


Wham with a EP 0 heart 1 have ſent to Rome, = 

Lov'd me above the meaſure of a father; _ 
Nay, godded me, indeed. Their lateſt refuge 
Was to fend kim: for whoſe old love,” I have 

( Though I ſhow'd ſourly to him,) once more offer 9 

The firſt conditions, which they did refuſe, 
And cannot now accept, to grace him only, 
That thought he could do more; a very little 

T have yielded too: Freſh embaſſies, and ſuits, 

| Nor from the 18 nor private friends, hereafter 


EY BN plainly 
# have borne this buſt neſs. ] That i IS, 15 perly, how remotely 


OP artifice or concealment. JohNsox. 


— for whoſe old ue, We bare a ee enen | 
an ow Lear: | 


"en rl 


to 4 young 9 


The vines of France,” &c. ST CEVENS. 


Pg: 
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Will I lend car to.—Ha! what ſhout i is this? 1 8 
; _ [Shout within, 
: Shall I be tempted to infringe my vow _ 

In the fame time 'tis made? 5 1 will not. — 


= Fatty in mourning habits, Fe Yormnia: Z 
leading young Marcius, VarERIA, and Attendants. 


My wife comes foremoſt; then the honour'd mould 
Wherein this trunk was fram'd, and in her hand 
The grandchild to her blood. But, out, affection ! i 
All bond and privilege of nature, break! „ 
Leet it be virtuous, to be obſtinate. — 
What is that curt ſy worth? or thoſe doves* eyes,* 
Which can make ous forſw orn : 3 2 melt, and am | 
EE not | vs 
1 5 Of mromzer earch than others. —My mother bows; 
As if Olympus to a molehill ſhould 

In ſupplication nod: and my young boy 
Huath an aſpect of interceſſion, which 
Great nature cries, Deny not. Let the Volces 


Plough Rome, and harrow Italy; I'll never 


Be ſuch a goſling to obey inſtinct ; but ſtand, 
As if a man were author of himſelf, 
And knew no other kin. 


355 My wid and huſband! ! 
Cok. Theſe eyes are not the ſame I wore in 
Rome. 5 | 


TP RG. The ſorrow, that delivers us thus ching d, = 
Makes you: think lo." | 


Y 5 — thoſe Got FEE! So, in "hb 8 v.12: 4 Ee © 


eyes are as the eyes of doves,” Again, i in The Interprotacion of the : 


names of goddes and godd: ſſes Ke. Printed by Wynkyn de Worde: | 
=, 5255 ſpeaks of Venus: 


8 Cryſpe was her fin, her eyen columbyne.” ; STEEVENS, 5 
| 4 The forrow, that delivers ns thus chang” = | 
Molen Jon think for ] N makes a voluntary miſurerpre 
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Con. . Like a dull actor now, 

I have forgot my part, and I am out, 

Even to a full diſgrace.* Beſt of my fleſh, 
Forgive my tyranny ; but do not fay, 

For that, Forgive our Romans.—O, a kifs 

Long as my exile, ſweet as my revenge! 5 
Now by the jealous queen of heaven, that Kiſs 

I carried from thee, dear; and my true lip 
_ Hath virgin'd it e'er ſince. Vo gods! I prate, 7 


And the moſt noble mother of the w orld 


Leave unſaluted: Sink, my knee, the earth; It 
| [kneels, 

Of thy deep Jury t more impreſſion ſhow 
Than that of c common ſons. 


on Je os, « ſtand up pleg- d! 
Whilſt, with no ſofter cuſhion than the flint, 
I kneel before thee; and unproperly _ 
Shou duty, as miſtaken all this while | 
| Between the child and parent. Tie. 


Te IK : . What i is this? 
| Your knees to me? to your corrected fon? 5 


tation 1 her huſband” 0 Words. He favs, J. beſo eyes are not the am 
meaning, that he ſaw things with other cyes, or other diſpoſitions, 
She lays hold on the word ges, to turn his attention on their pre- 
ſent appearance. JOHNSON. 


Cor. Like à dull actor nw, 
hae forgot my part, I am out, 5 
Eren to a fill diſerace.) So, in our author J 23d Sonet 5 
As an waperfer getor on the ſtage, 9 5 . 
cc Who with his fear 1s put befade his part, —. MaLo NE. | 


6 Now by the jenlons queen of heaven,] That is, by Juno, the 


guardian of marriage, and eee the av venger of connubial 


Ls Jonx5$0x, | 

/ prate, ] The old copy —1 þray. | The merit 1 the alwvation 

EO Mr. Theobald's. So, in Othells : 2 8 [ prattle out of faſhion.” 
| - oo | STEEVENS, 

P's; 
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Then let the pebbles on the hungry beach! 
Fillip the ſtars; then let the mutinous winds 
Strike the proud cedars gainſt the fiery ſun; | 
Murd'ring impoſſibility, to make 

What cannot * VEE work. 


„ Thou art my warrior; - 
1 holp to frame thee.” Do you know this mw : 


Cok. The noble ſiſter of Publicola,* _ 
The moon of Rome; chaſte as the icicle,” 


i 5 That s curded BY the froſt from LO ſnow, 


g 8 on the bangt bach 


= 1 once idly conjettured that : 


our author wrote the angry beach. MalLoxx. 


The hungry beach is the flerile unprolifick besch. Erery writer on 
5 huſbandry ſpeaks of hungry ſoil, and hungry gravel ; and what is 


more barren than the ſands on the ſea ſhore ? If it be neceſſary to 
ſeek for a more recondite meaning. — the ſnore, on which veſſels 

re ſtranded, is as hungry for ſhipwrecks, as the waves that caſt 

them on the ſhore. Shakſpeare, on this occaſion meant to repreſent 


the beach as a mean, and not as a magnificent object. STEEVENS, | 
| The beach hungry, or eager, for ſhipwrecks. | Such, I think, 1s | 


1 the meaning. So, in Twvelfth- Night : 


| « _—— mine is all as hungry as the fea. Og, 
EY. 1 holp: 2s Huw thee.] Old Copy—bope. Corrected by Mr. Pope. 


This is one of many inſtances, in which corruptions have ariſen : 


5 from the tranſcriber's car e ing him. Maro. 


; 2 The noble f eſter of Publicola,] Valeria methinks, ſhould a 8 
| have been brought only to fill up the proceſſion without ſpeaking. 
- Joh nsoN. 
11 f is not improbable, 1 that” the poet deſigned he following 
Ta of Volumnia for Valeria. Names are not unfrequently 


confounded by the player-editors; and the lines that compoſe this 5 


ſpeech might be given to the ſiſter of Publicola without i impropriety. 
It may be added, that though the ſcheme to ſolicit Coriolanus was 
originally propoſed by Valeria, yet Plutarch has allotted her no 
7 ade reſs when ſhe appears with his wife and mother on this occaſion. 
| > STEEVENS, 
. chaſte as the Take. Oc. 1 cannot forbear to cite the a 
1 5 folloring beautiful paſſage from Shirley's Gentleman of Venice, i in 
which the praiſe of a lady's chaſtity is likewiſe attewpted.: | 
hon art chaſte 


ot A; the white down id beaver, ohyſe feathers play 
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And hangs on Dian's temple: Dear Valeria! 


Yor. This is a poor epitome of yours, 
Which by the interpretation of full time 
May ſhow like all * | 


-CoR: ©: The god of foldiers 

With the conſent of ſupreme Jove, inform 

Thy thoughts with nobleneſs ; that thou may t 

N | rove 

Io ſhame anvulnerable; and lick! * the wars 
Like a great e ſtanding every flaw,“ 


ce Uo the wings of a | cold winters BY : 

« Trembling with fear to touch th' impurer earth” 
Some Roman lady of the name of Valeria, was one of the great 
examples of chaſtity held out by writers of the middle age. So, 
in The Dialoges of Creatures moralyſed, bl. I. no date: The ſecounde 

was called Valeria: and when inquyſicion was made of her for what 
ca ſe ſhe toke notte the ſecounde huſbonde, ſhe ſayde” &c. Hence 
perhaps Shakſpeare 8 extravagant praiſe of her nameſake” $ chaſtity, 


STEEVENS. 


F Mr. Pope and all the ſubſequent editors read curdled; but curdied ; 
is the reading of the old copy, and was the phraſeology of Shak- _ 
 ſpeare's time. So, in All's well that ends well,” '—< J am now, 


fir, unddied in fortune's mood.” We ſhould now write mudded, _ 
to expreſs beg rimed, polluted awith nud. | 
| Again, in Cymbeline <_ 


od That drug-damn'd Iraly hath out-eraftic him.” | 


Maron f. 
I liens: both curdied, muddied, Kc. are mere falſe ſpellings 
of curded, mudded, &c. Mudded is ſpelt, as at preſent, in The | 
_ Tempeſt, tirit folio, p. 13, col. 2. three lines from the bottom; and 
, wy is 2 in Coriolunus, firſt fol. P- 24» col. 2. STzrvexs. 
epitome of yours,] I read: 

epitome of you.. 


An epitome of you, which, 1 5 the commentaries of time, 
may equal you in magnitude. Jon xsoN. 


| Though Dr. Johnſon's reading is more chant I 15 not the 
leaſt ſuſpicion here of any corruption, MaL ONE. 


Miith the conſent of ſupreme Fove,] This is fakned with great 


Be. decorum. Jupiter was the tutelary God of Rome, WaR BURTON. 


6 Like a great ſea-mark, landing every 8 That i 18, e 8 0 
Fr ory ſtorm. Jon N50 Ns f 
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And eig thoſe that eye thee ! FE 


T | Your knee, freak 
| Cor. That's my brave TY e 
Vo. Even he, your wife, this s lady, and oel FE 


Are ſuitors to vou. | 


WL 4 beſeech you, peace: 


5 Or if you'd aſk, remember this before; 
The things, I have forſworn to grant, may never 
Be held by you denials. Do not bid me 


Diſmiſs my ſoldiers, or capitulate 


Again with Rome's mechanicks :—Tell me not 7 
 Wherein I ſeem unnatural: Deſire not 

To allay my rages and revenges, with 

Your CORE reaſons. - . 


ol. „„ 0. no more, no > more! ! 


| You have ſaid, you will not grant us any thing; 


For we have nothing elſe to aſk, but that 


Which you deny already: Yet we will aſk ; 
That, if you fail in our requeſt,” the blame oz 
May hang upon your hardneſs: therefore hear us. 


Cor. Aufidius, and you Volces, mark; for we'll 


- Hear nought from Rome in private.—Your requeſt } 


Vol. Should we be filent and not ſpeak, our mi- 15 
ment, "AI 


80. Ls 1 8 1 16th Sonnet: 
« Ono! it is an ever-fixed mark, 3 
92 0 That looks on tompeſts, and is newer r fake „. Malox E. 


7 T hat, if you fail in our requeſt, ] That is, if you fail to grant 


us our requeſt ; if you are found failing or deficient in love to) your 
country, and affection to your friends, when our requeſt ſhall have 
been made to you, the blame, &c. Mr. Pope, who altered every 
_ phraſe that was not conformable to modern phraſeology, changed 
you to we; and his alteration has been ne in all the 88 


editions. Ma lLoxr. 
Should abe be ff. Lad and no! Heat; aur raiment, &c.] „ The 


5 ſpeeches 8 from Plutarch 1 in ric las uibe, Ln (ſays tr, Fope } 
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And ſtate of bodies would bewray what life 


We have led ſince thy exile. Think with thyſelf, 


How more unfortunate than all living women 


- Are we come hither: ſince that my ſight, which 


ſhould 


| Make our eyes flow with joy, hearts dance with By 


comforts, 


Conftrains them weep, and ſhake? with fear and 


res 
Making the mother, wife and child, to ſee 


| 0 as well made an inſtance of the ning of *hakſpeare, as thoſe 
: copied from Cicero, in Catiline, of Ben Jonſon's.“ Let us inquire 

into this matter, and tranſcribe a /peech for a ſpecimen. Take the 

famous one of Volumnia ; for our author has done Intle more, Wy. 


throw the very words of North! into blank verſe. 


elf we helde our peace (my ſonne) and determined not to 
ſpeake, the ſtate of our poore bodies, and preſent fight of our ray- 
ment, would eaſely bewray to thee what life we have led at home, 
ſince thy exile and abode abroad. But thinke now with thy ſelfe, 
howe much more unfortunately than all the women liuinge we are 
come hether, conſidering that the fight which ſhould be moſt plea. | 
ſaunt to all other to beholde, ſpitefull fortune hath made moſt 
fearfull to us: making my ſelfe to ſee my ſonne, and my daughter ” 
here, her huſband, befieging the walles of his natiue countrie. So 
as that which 1s the only comfort to all other in their adv erſitie and 
miſerie, to pray unto the goddes, and to call to them for aide, is the 
onelv thinge which plongeth us into moſt deep perplexitie. For 
we cannot {alas) together pray, both for victorie, for our countrie, 


and for ſafety of thy life alſo : but a worlde of grievous curſes, 


yea more than any mortall enemie can heape uppon us, are forcibly 
wrapt up in our prayers. For the bitter ſoppe of moſt hard choyce 
is offered thy wife and children, to forgoe the one of the two : 


either to loſe the perſone of thy ſelfe, or the nurſe of their natiue 


conntrie. For my ſelfe (my ſonne) I am determined not to tarric, 


till fortune in my life doe make an ende of this warre. For if I 


cannot perſuade thee, rather to doe good unto both parties, then 
to ouerthrowe and deſtroye the one, preferring loue and nature 

before the malice and cala:ite of warres ; thou ſhalt ſee, my ſonne, 
and truſt unto it, thou {halt no ſoner marche forward to aſſault 
thy countrie, but thy foote ſhall tread upon thy mother's w ombe, ; 


that brought thee firlt into this world,” FARMER. 
_ 9 Conſt rains them <vc0h, and Shake = 
Exe to auch, and the heart to ſhake, JOHNSON, 
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J That is, confrains the 
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The ſon, the huſband, and the father, tearing. 

His country's bowels out. And to poor we, 
Thine enmity's moſt capital: thou barr'ſt us 
Our prayers to the gods, which is a comfort 5 
That all but we enjoy: For how can we, 


Alas! how can we for our country pray, 


Whereto we are bound; together with thy vieory, 


Whereto we are bound? Alack! or we muſt loſe 
I] he country, our dear nurſe; or elſe thy perivn, 


Our comfort in the country. We mult find 


An evident calamity, though we had 


Our wiſh, which fide ſhould win: for either thou - 
Muſt as a foreign recreant, be led 
With manacles thorough our ſtreets ; or elſe. | 


_ _ Triumphantly tread on thy country's ruin; 


And bear the palm, for having bravely ſhed 
Thy wife and children's blood. For myſelf, ſon, 


I purpoſe not to wait on fortune, till 


Theſe wars determine: if I cannot perſuade they 
Rather to ſhow a noble grace to both parts, 
Than ſeek the end of one, thou ſhalt no ſooner 

March to affault thy country, than to tread 
( Truſt to't, thou ſhalt not,) on thy mother” 8 womb, 
* brought thee to this world. 


, Pam: - : FU and on mine, 
5 That brought you ; forth this boy, to Keep your name | 
- TAVINg $0 o time. 


5 F on me 
1 rl run away till La am bigger, but then III fight. | 


N 7 boſe <vars determine i. conclude, end. So, in King 5 
Henry IV. Et | 
| nk * Till * enn Sckneſ have determin' dr me.” 


ET 


5 N on he) 05 was s ſupplied b by fome former editor, to 
| completo the meaſure. Lrxxy ENS, e 
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Cor. Not of a woman's tenderneſs to be, 
: Requires nor child nor woman's face to fee. 
3 have fat too long. . Criſin ng. 


yl. Nap, go not from us thus. 
* If i it were ſo, that our requeſt did tend 
To fave the Romans, thereby to deſtroy 
The Volces whom you ſerve, you mg condemn 
us, 
” As poiſsnous of your honour : No; our ſuit 
Is, that you reconcile them: while the Volces _ 
5 May ſay, This mercy we have ſhow'd; the Romans, 
This we receiv'd; and each in either ſide 
Give the all=hail ro thee, and cry, Be bleſs d _ 
For making up this peace! Thou know'ſt, great ſon, 5 
The end of war's uncertain; but this certain, 5 
That, if thou conquer Rome, the benefit 
5 Which thou ſhalt thereby reap, is ſuch a name, 
| Whoſe repetition will be dogg'd with curſes; 
_ Whoſe chronicle thus writ, —The man was uble, - 
But with his laſt attempt he wip'd it out ; 
| Deſtroy'd his country; and his name remains 
To the enſuing age, abborr'd. Speak to me, for q 
Thou haſt affected the fine trains of honour, 
Jo imitate the graces of the gods; _ 
To tear with thunder the wide cheeks 0 che ait, : 
And yet to charge 95 ſulphur * with a bolt 


2 
— 


] The niceties, ths e | 

| Jouxs0x. 
Abe old copy has op: The correction was made by Dr. Ne, | 
I ſhould not have mentioned ſuch a manifeſt error of the preſs, but 
hat it juſtifies a correction that I have made in Romeo and Juliet, 
Act J. another in Timon of Athens; and a third that has been made 
in A Midſummer Night's Dream. See Vol. V. p. 125, n. 7. MaLons. 


Aud. yet to charge thy f. ulphur —] The old copy has change, 


— the fin frains- 


The correction is Dr. Warburton's. In The Taming of the Shrew, 
Act III. ſc. i. charge is printed inſtead of change. MaLone. 


The meaning of the paſſage is, To threaten ne and yet be 
merciful, Wars URTON, 7 By 
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That mould but rive an oak. W hy doſt not t ſpeak 5 
Think'ſt thou it honourable for a noble man 5 
Still to remember wrongs ?—Daughter, ſpeak you : 

He cares not for your weeping. —Speak thou, boy; 

Perhaps, thy childiſhneſs will move him more 

-. Than can our reaſons. —Thecre is no man in the. 


world 


| More bound to bis mother; yet here he "fot me 


Prate, 


1 Like: one i' the ſtocks.* "Thou haſt n never in thy life 

Shou d thy dear mother any courteſy; 
When ſhe, (poor hen!) fond of no ſecond brood; 
Has cluck” d thee to the wars, and ſafely home, 
Loaden with honour. Say, my requeſt's unjuſt, 
And ſpurn me back: Bur, if it be not ſo, 


Thou art not honeſt; and the gods will plague thee, 5 


That thou reſtrain” ſt from me the duty, Which 
Io a mother's part belongs. He turns away: 
Down, ladies; let us ſhame him with our 9 
10 his ſurname Coriolanus *longs more pride, 
Than pity to our prayers. Down; An end: 
This is the laſt ;—So we will home to Rome, 
And die among our neighbours.— Nay, behold us: 
This boy, that cannot tell what he would have, 
But kneels, and holds up hands, for fellowſhip, 
Does reaſon our petition * with more Og 
Than thou haſt to deny't.—Come, let us go 
This fellow had a Volcian to his mother ; 
His wife is in Corioli, and his child _ 
Like him by chance —Yet give us our deſpatch: 
Tam n huſh” d until our CF: be afire, 


D . ae i. the Bocks, 1 Keep me in a ſtar of i ignominy rlking 


to no purpoſe, jJuRxSON. 


2 0 Dees reaſon our petition . Docs: argue for us and our . | 


lion. Jounz0ne - | 


/ 
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And then In ſpeak a lirrle, | 


COR. O mother, mother f f 
55 [holding Veld by the hands, filent. 
| What have you done? Behold, the heavens do ope, 
The gods look down, and this unnatural ſcene _ 
To They laugh at. O my mother, mother! O! 
Jou have won a happy victory to Rome: 
But, for your ſon, —believe it, O, believe it, 
Moſt dangerouſly you have with him Prerald. 
If not moſt mortal to him. But, let it come: 
Aufidius, though I cannot make true wars, 


PU frame convenient peace. Now, good Aufidive, 


Mere you in my. ſtead, ſay, would you have heard“ 
A mother leſs? or granted leſs, Aufidius: ? 


Avr. 1 was mov'd withal. 


DM. 2 I dare be ſworn, you were: 


Abd, "3 it is no » tie thing, to make 
5 Mine eyes to ſweat compaſſion. But, good . 


What peace you'll make, adviſe me: For my pant, : 


I'll not to Rome, I'll back with you ; and pray you, 
| Stand to me in this cauſe. O mother! wife! 


Aur. Jam glad, thou haſt ſet thy mercy and thy 7 


honour _ 
| Ar difference 1 in thee : out of that I'll work 


7 O-mother, , at} 80. in the old 4 of Plutarch. = 
„Oh mother, what have you done to me? And holding her harde 
buy the right hande, oh mother, ſayed he, you have wonne a happy 

victorie for your countrie, but mortall and unhappy for your ſonne: | 


Ne [ {ee my ſelf vanquiſhed by you alone,” STEEVENS, 
— heard = 
| i read, would you have heard—. MaLlox. 


As my ears are wholly unreconciled to the diflylabifications— 
e-arl, he-ard &c. J continue to read with the modern editors. 
Hay, in other paſſages of our auth. or, is prefurery to a a queſtion, So, 


| . M7 acbeth : 


Sax, if thou kad rath: er he ar it from our mouths, 
CL Or trom our nature. 2 STEEVE: 


7 


-] is here uſed as a a diſſyllable. The modern | 
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Myſelf a a former fortune. C77; TS 


2 The ladies make ſens to Coriolanus. 
Cox. e Ay, by and by; 1 
Wo 0 Volumnia, Virgilia, &c. 


hw we will drink together ; * ; and you ſhall bear : 

A better witneſs back than words, which we 
On like conditions, will have counter- ſeal d. 

Come, enter with us. Ladies, you deſerve 
N have a temple built you: all the ſwords 5 
In Italy, and her confederate arms, 1 

; Could not t have made this PO. -” [ Exeunt. 


F< c E N * IV. 
1 | Rome, 4 public Place. 


Enter Maxznrus and Sielxrvs. 5 


1 See you yond' coigno' the e Capitol; youd : 


| corner-ſtone? * 


Sic. Why, what of that! 1 
Mex. If it be poſſible for you to Aifplice i it with 


| your little finger, there is ſome hope the ladies of 
; Rome, eſpecially h his mother, may proves with him. 


e 
Myſelf a former . I will whe a of this. con- 


Z eden to reſtore myſelf to my former credit and power. Jon xsox. 


drink together ; ] Perhaps we ſhould read—think. | 
FARMER. 
Our a in King 8 1 v. P. II. having introduced ar ink- | 


| , ing as a mark of confederation: 


Let's drink together friendly, 4 . I 88 oo 5 


the text may be allowed to ſtand; though at the expence 01 female 


delicacy, which, in the preſent inſtance, has not been Oy 
- conſulted. STEEVENS. ö 


3 To have a temple built you #] Ploanrch Cn us, i 4 tem- 


| os dedicated to the Fortune of the Ladies, was den on this. OCCa- 
: Lon 120 order of the ſenate. STEEVENS. | 
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But, 1 ſay, there is no hope i in't; our throats are 
: ſentenced, and ſtay upon execution.“ =: 


Ste. Is't poſſible, that ſo ſhort : a time can alter 
- the condition of a man? 


Mv. There is differency between a an and 

a butterfly ; yet your butterfly was a grub. This 
Marcius is grown from man to 3 he has 
wings; he's more than a creeping thing. 


Hic. He lov'd his mother dearly. 
Mx x. So did he me: and he no more remanibers 
his mother now, than an eight year old horſe.” The 


tartneſs of his face ſours ripe grapes. When he 
walks, he moves like an engine, and the ground 


| ſhrinks before his treading. He is able to pierce 


a corſlet with his eye; talks like a knell, and his 
hum is a battery. He fits in his ſtate," as a . = 
made for Alexander. What he bids be done, is 
finiſh'd with his bidding. He wants nothing « of a 5 
: god, but eternity, and a heaven to throne in. 

Sic. Yes, mercy, if) you report him truly. 


Mex. I paint him in the character. Mark what 


mercy his mother ſhall bring from him: There is 


no more mercy in him, than there is milk in a male 
tiger; that ſhall our poor city find: and.” all thus 
is long of you. 


Sc. The _ be e good unto us | 


HE. 8 upon execution, ] i. e. os but PE it. So, i in Melis: 
ms « © Worthy Macbeth, we ſtay hon your leiſure,” STEVENS. 


Es. than an eight year old horſe. | gr anne, 
© Bis Fong WakBURTON, | 
He . 1s in his ſtate, &c.] In a foregoing note be was tld to * 'Y 
2 » gold. The phrafe, as a thing made for Alexander, means, as one 
made to reſemble Alexander. Joh xsOR. 5 | 


His fate means his chair of fate. See the ſage quored from:- 
Plutarch, in p. 2057 n. 43 and Vol. VII. p. 474. n. 4. Matows. 


Vor. XII. „ 
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"Mai No, in ſuch a caſe the gods will not be 


good unto us. When we baniſh'd him, we reſpect- 
ed not them: and, he returning to break our 
1 neee + ey reſpect not use. 


Ener a Meſſenger 


"We Mw if you'd. fave your life, fly to your 
| houſe: 


1 The plebeians have got your fellow kidade: 5 
And hale him up and down; all ſwearing, if 
The Roman ladies bring not comfort home, 
: The give him death by inches. 


Euter anther Meſſenger Th 


"Mw 3 What's the news?” 


MES. Good 1 news, good 1 news; ;—The ladies have : 
prevail'd, 


The Volces are diſſodg d, and Marcius gone: * 


A merrier day did never yet greet Rome, 
No, not the erpulfion of the T Arquins. _ 


$1c. 55 | "Friend 


Art thou certain, this i is true? 2 is it moſt certain : I: 


Ms. As certain, as I know the ſun is fire: 


Where have you lurk” d, that you make doubt of it ? ? 5 


Ne'er through an arch fo hurry'd the blown tide, 


5 As the recomforted through the Daten. Why, har k 


#7 rumpets and 1 handed. and Tra? 
: beaten, all together. ns Fo. aca ; 


"4 Ne er through: an nick. 2 1 5 blow n . „„ 
As the recomforted gy the gates, ] So, in our author > Rap 


of Lucrece : 


« As through an arch the violent roaring ide 
hy Our- runs the eye that doth behold us haſte, * 
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The trumpets, ſackbuts, pfalteries, and fifes, 
Tabors, and cymbals, and the ſhouting Hs, 


: Make the ſun dance, ark you! [Shouting again. 
VV „„ eee = news: 


I will go meet the ladies. | This Volumnia | 
Is worth of conſuls, ſenators, patricians, 
A city full; of tribunes, ſuch as you, 


A ſea and land full: You have pray'd well day; 


This morning, for ten thouſand of your throats 
5 not have | gg a doit. Hark, how they joy! 


¶ Shonting and muſt ck. | 
Sie. Firſt, the gods bleſs Fw for your tidings : : 


next, 


z Ay my chankfulneſs. 
„ Sir, we have all 
Great cauſe to give g great thanks. es : 
%% They at are near the « city? 
Mrs. Almoſt at t point to enter. N 
F 2 We will meet them, 
And help the j joy. „„ . 


Wo Blew in che text is  FavelPd. "Ree in tes 7 Clopatra: : 


here on her breaſt 
« There is a vent of blood, and ſomething blown,” 
The effect of a high or ſpring tide, as it is called, is ſo much 


greater than that which wind commonly produces, that I am not 


_ convinced by the following note that my interpretation is erroneous. = 


Water that 1s ſubject to tides, even when it is not accelerated by a 
ſpring tide, appears ſwoln, and to move with more than ordinary 
rapidity, when paſſing Geng the narrow ſtrait of an arch. 


-MALONE. : 


| 'T he IR Hite 1 is the tide VE and confequently accelerated 
1 by the! wind. So, in another of our author's plays: 
„ My boat fails ſwiftly both with avid and tide,” 
Ser VEVNS. 
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Enter the Ladies, accompanied by Senators, Patricians, 
and People Z — paſs over tbe Hake. 


55 . Behold our tones dhe life of Rome: : 
Cal all your tribes together, praiſe the gods, _ 
5 And make triumphant fires ; rew. flowers before 1 85 
MED | them | 
= Latent the noiſe that baniſh d Miareius, Ee 
| Repeal him with the welcome of his mother; 1 
Cry, Welcome, ladies, welcome! 1— 


ac TESTS. Welcome, ladies! 
Welcome! | | 5 


ZE A fourif with drums and trumpets. N Exeunt. 8 


3 c E N E v. 
Antium. 4 publick Place. £ 


Enter ToiLvs Averprvs, with Attendants. 3 


oo Aus Go tell the lords of the city, I am here: : 
Deliver them this paper: having read it, 
Bid them repair to the market-place ; where * 
Even in theirs and in the commons' ears, 
Will vouch the truth of it. Him I accuſe,* 
The city ports? by this hath enter'd, and 
Intends to appear before the people, hoping 


. To purge himſelf with words: : Deſpatch. 


: [Exennt Attendants, | 


— 1 / accuſe, Ke. 3 So, in 6 The Winter s Tak: 
I am appointed him to murder you,” 2 
Mr. Pope —— 9 all the eee editors read—He 1 accuſe—, Lg. 
| | Mato Fo. 
7 . — ee p. 4% n. 9 Frrzvexs, 1 5 


Enter three « or , four Conſpirators of Aufidius' fadtion. 


Moſt welcome! 

1. Con. How i is it t with our general; ? ; 

Auf. „%% 55 Even fo, 

| 5 with a man 57 his own alms empoiſon'd, 
And with his charity Hain,” 1 

"$5 GONG Moſt noble fir, 

If you do hold the fine i intent wherein 

You wiſh'd us parties, we'll deliver vou 

Of your 285 danger. N 

e Sr, Ie cannot tell; 

We muſt procced, as we do find the people. 


3. Cov. The people will remain uncertain, whilſt ” 


1 Twixt you there's difference; but the fall ofeither 
Makes the ſurvivor heir of all „ oe, 
8 I know it; 

And my pretext to ſtrike at vie admits 


A good conſtruction. I rais'd him, and I pawn' 4 i 
Mine honour for his truth: Who being ſo heighten'd, T 


He water'd his new plants with dews of . 
Seducing ſo my friends: and, to this end, 
He bow'd his nature, never known before 

But to be rough, unſwayable, and free. 


3. Cov. Sir, his ſtoutneſs, 
| When he did ſtand for conſul, which * loſt 
By lack of LE AS 


Mr. Thar 1 no have oke of: — 


Being baniſh'd for t, he came unto my hearth; 
Preſented to my knife his throat: I took him; 
Made him joint-ſervant with me; gave him way 
In all his own deſires ; nay, let him chooſe _ 
Our of my files, his projects to accompliſh, 


2885 beſt and | freſheſt men ; ſerv'd his deſignments - 
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In mine own perſon ; ; holp to reap the fam, 8 
Which he did end all his; * and took ſome pride 
To do myſelf this wrong: till, at the laſt, 
I ſcem'd his follower, not partner; and 

He wag'd me with his « countenance,” as if. 

; 1 had been mercenary. 


1. Cox. ****V 80 he did: my lord: 7 


"The army marvell' q at Ik. And, in the laſt, ” 
When he had carried Rome; and that we look d 
For no leſs tpoth, than glory,— 


I There was it 


Fr which my ſinews mall be ſtretch'd * upon him. 


Ar a a feu drops of women” s rheum, which: are 


So 7 W ich he did end al 22 In Johnſon! Cen i it Was, „Which | 
he did mate all his, * which ſeems the more natural — 5 — : 


_ | though the other be intelligible. | M. Mason. —_ 


Hyd is the reading of the old copy, ; and was s changed into make ” 


by Mr. Rowe. | STEEVENS, | 


He w ag'd me avith* bir e er F This i 15 e The : 


mcaning, 1 think, is, he preſcribed to me w ith an air of authority, 


and gave me his countenance for my wages ; ; thought | me Sonatas 


- rewarded with good looks. JonunsoN, 


The verb, to avage, is uſed. IP ſenſe i in The 1 je. W. Oman f 


Helle by Heywood, 1638: 
25 I receive thee gladly to my houſe, 
And Wage thy ſtay.” Bees 
Ter in Greene's Mamillia, i593: © 
RO all that could wage her honeſty with the Fe e price.“ 


To rage a taſk was, anciently, to undertake a taſk for coages. 1 


So, in George Withers's Yer/es prefixed to Drayton's $ Lowes = 
+6 Good ſpeed befall thee who haſt wag'd a ta/h, 
| That better cenſures, and rewards doth alk,” LE 
Again,” in Spenſer's Faery Queen, B. II. c. vii: : 
| muſt vage _ 


6 Thy works for wealth, and life for gold engage,” 


| Again, in Holinſhed's Reign of King John, p. 168: © — the 
| dumme of 28 thouſand markes to levie and age thirtie thouſand | 


men.“ © 'STEEVENS. © 


For which my fines Pull be fret d — | This i is the point o on ; 


| which I will attack him with my wines abilities, 2 NSON, 


by euſtom e common 
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As cheap as lies, he ſold the blood and labour 


Of our great action ; Therefore ſhall he die, 


And I” Il renew me in his fall. But, hark! —- 
[I Drums and trumpets found, with great ſhouts 


of the people. 


I. Cox. Yournative town you 1 likeapoſt 
And had no welcomes home; but he returns, | 
Splitting the a air with noiſe. 


2. C. „ boden Jools, 


| Whoſe children he hath lain, their baſe throats tear, ö 
With giving him glory. 5 


V Therefore; at your vantage, 
Fre he expreſs himſelf, or move the people 


With what he would ſay, let him feel your ſw ord, 
Which we will ſecond. When he lies along, 

After your way his tale pronounc! 'd thall e 
His reaſons * ith his Your: 


„ Say n no wore, 


| Here come the lords. | 


Enter the Lords of the; e city 5 


Kane vou are moſt welcome 1 5 


VVV I have not deter in "OY 
Bur, worthy lords, have you with heed perus 1 
What J have Written to du? 


Loxkbs. „„ We have. | 
1. Logd. „ grieve to hear it. 


What faults he made before the laſt, [ Hunk, 


; What I 3 written to you ? 23 7 the andere words—t9 
von, are omitted (for J believe them to be an interpolation) the n metre | 
will become ſufficiently regular : | | 


What I have cvritten? 
5 ĩͤ 2 have. 1 | 
+5 B@ Lord. And grie e to LW it, 


_ 


' DTEEVENS, 


Might have Wund tak nes: : "ld are to > end, 

Where he was to begin; and give away 

The benefit of our levies, anſwering us — 
With our own charge; making a treaty, where 
There was a yielding; This admits no excuſe. 


Avr. He approaches, you ſhall hear him. i 


. Enter CoROLANUS, e vith * and toldars ; a a bod 
= of Citizens with bim. 


OY Hail, lords! I am return'd your foldier; 


= No more intected with my country's love, 


With bloody pailage, led your wars, even to 


Than when I parted hence, but ſtill ſubſiſting 
Under your great command. You are to know, 
That proſperouſly I have attempted, and 


The gates of Rome. Our 3 we have brought 
5 „„ 
Do more than counterpoiſe, a full third part, 

Ihe charges of the action. We have made peace, 
With no leſs honour to the Antiates, | 
Than thame to the Romans: And we here deliver, 

Bubſcrib'd by the conſuls and patricians, 
© Together with the ſeal o the ſenate, What 

We have compounded on. 


VHP Read i it not, noble lords; . 
But tell the traitor, in the higheſt degree ä 
Hie hath abus'd your powers. | 


Cor. Traitor !—How now? "eb 


1 1 - 7 8 R 8 4 , n T . «> ** 2 " 
e EI? en nen N 4 * 8 4 SOA In ni OY nn, © TOA Wie. SS ITS SIT FEI TERS * 
5 4 ON 2 re * WWW by : n 4 £ * N 3 


„„ Ay, traitor, Marcius. ns 

OR. Marcius! | |; 

Auf. Ay, Marcius, Caius Marcius ; Doſt thou s 
7 think 1 


. 2 115 | | 
| With our own charge; That! is, r xs with our ob 5 
bo a making the coſt of war its recompenſe. Jon xsox. = 
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CORIOLANUS. 333 


In grace thee with that robbery, thy ſtol'n name 


Coriolanus in Corioli?— 


You lords and heads of the tate, perfidiouſly - 
Ne has betray'd your buſineſs, and given up, 
For certain drops of ſalt, your city Rome 

l fay, your city,) to his wife and mother: 
Breaking his oath and reſolution, like 


A twiſt of rotten ſilk; never admitting 


Counſel o' the war; but at his nurſe's tears 
He whin'd and roar'd away your victory; 
T hat pages bluſh'd at him, and men of heart 
Look'd wondering each at other. 


Cor. VVV Hear'ſt thou, Mars? 


Ave. Name not the : god, thou boy of te tears, — 


Ave. No more." : 
Con. Meaſureleſs liar, thou haſt made my | heart : 


Too great for what contains it. Boy! O ſlave !— 
Pardon me, lords, 'tis the firſt time that ever 
I was forc d to ſcold. Your eee my grave | 


lords, 


- Muſt give this cur the lie: and bis own notion - 
| (Who wears my Wipe impreſs don n him; that muſt 


bear 


My beating to his grave; ) ſhall j Join 1 to thruſt 
The lie unto him. 


1. Logpp. Peace, borh, and hve me ak, 
Cor. Cut me to pieces, Volces ; men and lads, 


5 Stain all your edges on me Boy! Falſe hound! 5 


4 15. certain drape of ſalt,] For certain tears. So, in King 
Lear : 8 


5 why this would make a man, a man of fall.“, : 


MALONE. 
5 Auf. No more. ] This ſhould rather be given to the firft lord. 


It was not che buſineſs of Aufidius to pur a ſtop to the altercation. 


Trawrrr. 
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24 CORIOLANUS. 


DR you have writ your annals true, tis there, | 
That, like an eagle in a dove-cote, "© 

Flutter'd your Volces in Corioli: 
Alone I did it. .—Boy ! LS 


Will you be put in mind of his blind Ne 
Which was your ſhame, by this 1 8 braggart, 
*Fore your own eyes and cars FT 


do it pre 
ter ;—He kill d yt couſin Marcus ;—He Kill” d Ty 
father, — h 


8 The man is noble, and his fame folds in 
Tphis orb o' the earth. His laſt offence to us 

Shall have judicious hearing. Stand, Aufidius, : 
7; 1 trouble not the . 


With fix Aufidiuſes, or more, his tribe, 
Jo uſe my lav ful ſx ord! 


imperial. STEEVENS, 


MD Þ;. 2 Why, noble ord, 


Cox. Let him die for't.  [everal freak at once. 


Cir. J [ſpeaking promi ſcuouſiy ] Tear him to pieces, 
ently. He kill'd my fon;—my daugh- 


= Logo. Peace, ho no > outrage peace. 


Cop O, . 1 had him, 


Ro ITO villain! 


. Cox. Kill, kill, kill, Kill, KIll him. 5 | 
| FAvuripivs and the Conſpirators draw, and. 22 
ConrnoLaxus, wow FO, and Asad, 


0 Him. 


— bis Name folds in 
Thi 15 orb o the earth, His ſame overſpreads the * orld. 
PT TT As 


| 50, - hotly | | | | 
00 Th he el i' the loweſt hell fold i in the people. * "STEEVENSs 


5 zudicious hearing. ] Perhaps judicious, in the preſent in- 
liance, henfics judicial; ſuch a hearing as is allowed to criminals 
in courts * judicature. Thus 1 Imperione 1 18 oſed by our author for 
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CORIOLANUS. 235 


LTokds. Hold, hold, hold, hold. 
Auf. My noble maſters, hear me qe _ 

8 Logy. DTS | 1 75 O Tullus,— 
2. LORD. Thou haſt done a deed whereat valour 1 
will weep. Fx 
3. Lo. Tread not upon vim. Mader. all, be 


quiet; 


; Put up your ſwords. 


Aur. My lords, when you hall know (as in this ; 
rage, 


: Provok'd by him, you cannot ) the great danger 
Which this man's life did owe you, you'll rejoice _ 
That he is thus cut off. Pleaſe it your honours | 
Io call me to your ſenate, F'lI deliver 


Myſelf your loyal ſervant, or endure | 


; Your heavieſt cenſure. 


I. Loa Bear from hence his body, 
And mourn you for him: let him be ©. po 
As the moſt noble corſe, that ever herald | 


Did follow to his urn. 7 


„ His own impatience 


Takes from Audios: a great part of blame... 


Let” 8 make the beſt of 1 it. 


A My rage is gone, 
And I am ſtruck with ſorrow. Take him up :— 


5 Help, three o' the chiefeſt ſoldiers; I'll be one,— 


Beat thou the drum, that it ſpeak mournfully : 


Trail your ſteel pikes. — Though in this city he 
Hath widow'd and unchilded many a one, 


> 


or” ever herald | 
Did follow to his urn.] This alluſion is to a z cuſtom 8 N 
1 believe, to the ancients, but obſerved in the publick funerals of 
Englith princes, at the concluſion of which a herald proclaims the : 
tyle of the deceaſed, STE EVI NS. 5 | 


236 CORIOLANUS. 


| Which to this hour bewail the i injury, 
Vet he ſhall have a noble memory. — 


Aſſiſt. [ Exeunt, bearing the 29 Y Coriolanus. 4 . 


dead narcb undd 8 


malignity and tribunitian inſolence in Brutus and Sicinius, make a 
very pleaſing and intereſting variety: and the various revolutions 


of the hero's fortune fill the mind with anxious curioſity, There 
is, perhaps, too much buſtle 1 in the firſt act, and. too little! in N 


. Jon xsox. 


2 olle memory. ] Meme for memorial, See p. 174, n. 6. : 
OS TEEVENS.. 


3 \ The 12 of . is one of the mol amuſing of our au- 
thor's performances. The old man's merriment in Menenius; the 
lofty Jady's dignity in Volumnia; the bridal modeſty in Virgilia . 
the patrician and military haughtineſs 3 in Coriolanus; the plebeian 
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* e rad ] It appears "Hom Peck's Collefion of divers 
envious Hiſtorical Pieces, &c. (appended to his Memoirs, &c. of 
Oliver Cromavell,) p. 14. that a Latin play on this ſubject had been 
written. Epilogus Cæſaris interfecti, quomodo in ſcenam pro- 
diit ea res, acta, in Eccleſia Chriſti, Oxon. Qui Epilogus a Nia. | 
giſtro Ricardo Eedes, et ſcriptus et in proſcenio ibidem dictus fuit, 5 | 
A. D. 1582. Meres, whoſe Wir's Commonawealth was publiſhed TE 
in 1598, enumerates Dr. Eedes conn, the beſt tragic writers of 8 
that time. STE EVENTS. 


From ſome words ſpoken by Polonius in Hamlet, 1 think i it pro- . 


bable that there was an Ezgliſb play on this ſubject, before Shak- = 
| ſpeare commenced a writer for the ſtage, _ | 


Stephen Goſſon in his School of Abuſe, 1 579, mentions a play : 


entitled The Hiſtory of Ceſar and Pompey, Te 
William Alexander, afterwards earl of Sterline, wrote a « r I. 
on the ſtory and with the title of Julius Cæſar. It may be preſumed 
that Shakſpeare's play was poſterior to his; for lord Sterline, when 
be compoſed his Julius Cejar was a very young author, and would 
hardly have ventured into that circle, within which the moſt emi- 
nent dramatick writer of England had already walked. The death 
of Cæſar, which is not exhibited but related to the audience, forms 
© thecataſtrophe of his piece. In the two plays many parallel paſſages 
are found, which might, perhaps, have proceeded only from the 
two authors drawing from the ſame ſource. However, there are 
ſome reaſons for thinking the coincidence more than accidental. 


A paſſage in The Tempeſt, (p. 127,) ſeems to have been copied 
from one in Darius, another play of Lord Sterline' s, printed at 


5 Kdinburgh in 1603. His Julius Cæſar appeared in 1607, at a_ 
time when he was little acquainted with Engliſh writers; for both _ 


theſe pieces abound with ſcotticiſins, which, in the ſubſequent 
folio edition, 1637, he corrected. But neither The Tempeſt nor 
the Julius Cæſar of our author was printed till 1623. | 

It ſhould alſo be remembered, that our author has ſeveral plays, | 
founded on ſubjects which had been previouſly treated by others. 
Of this kind are King John, King Richard II. the two parts of KX. 


Henry IV, King Henry V. King Richard III. King Lear, Antony 


and Cleopatra, Meaſure for Meaſure, The Taming of "the Shrew, The 


Merchant of Venice, and I believe, Hamlet, Timo of Athens, and ; 
The Second and Third Part of King Henry Fi, whereas no proof 
has hitherto been produced, that any contemporary writer ever 


preſumed to new model a ſtory that had already employed the Z 
of Shakſpeare. On all theſe grounds it appears more ec 


that Shakſpeare was indebted to lord Sterline, than that lord Ster- 
line borrow ed from CRE Ee 11 this ene be juſt, this oY”. 


could not have appeared before the year 1605. I believe it was 
produced in that year, See An Attempt to aſcertain the order af” 
Shakſpeare's Plays, Vol. I. MaATLON E. : Te 
Ihe real length of time in Julius Cæſar is as follows : About 
the middle of February A. U. C. 709, a frantick feftival, ſacred 
to Pan, and called Lupercalia, was held in honour of Cæſar, when 
the regal crown was offered to him by Antony. On the 15th of 


March in the ſame year, he was ſlain. Nov. 27, A. U. C. 710, 


the triumvirs met at a ſmall iſland, formed by the river Rhenus, 
near Pononaa, and there adjuſted their cruel proſcription,—A. U. C. 
711, Brutus and Caſſius were defeated near Philippi. U rox. 
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Marcus Antonius, 
M. Emil. Lepidus, 
Cicero, Publius, Popilius Lena, Senators. 
Marcus Brutus, ; 
gs 
-Catlca, 
Trebonius, 
Liguiunsn, Cela. | 
Decius . ** 
Metellus Cimber, 
8 5 . 
Flavius, and Marullus, T ae” — 
| Artemidorus, a Sophift of Cnidos. 
=”. Soothſayer. EDD 
_ Cinna, @ Poet. - Another Poet. e „5 
Lucilius, Titinius, Meſſala, Young Cato, and Volum- | 


prasoxs repreſented. 


nne Calle, 6 
Octavius Ceſar, 5 


Triumvirs, after the Death of : 
Julius Cæſar. | 


1 gage, 12157 A 


nius; Friends to Brutus aud. Caſſius. 


= Varro, Clitus, Claudius, Strato, Lc, Dardanius; 1 


Servants to Brutus. 


Pindarus, Servant to Caſſius. 


| Colphamia, Wi 17 ts ee | 
Portia, Wi ** to Brutus, . 


Senators, Citizens, Guards, Attendants, Sc. 


8 0 E NE, during a great par! . the play, at Rome 


afterwards a 40 Sardis; ; aud u near * 


__ FORT ID l b 
8 4 I ets * 7 4 
7 


ATT 1. SCENE + 
| Rome. | 4 Street. 


aer Flavius, MazuLLus,* and rabble of 
Citizens. 5 | 


Fav. Hence; home;: you idle creatures, , get 


you home; 


Is this a holiday? What! know you not, 

Being mechanical, you ought not walk, 

Upon a labouring day, without the fon”. 5 
Of your profeſſion? — Speak, what trade art thou? 5 


1. Cir. Why, fir, a carpenter. 
| Max. Where is thy leather apron, and thy rule? 


What doſt thou with thy beſt apparel 0 on ?!— 
You, fir; what trade are you? 


2 Cir. Truly, fir, in reſpect of a fine workman, I : 
am but, as you would fay, a cobler. 


Mas. But what trade art thou : ? Anſwer me di- : 


rectly. 


2. Cir. A trade, fir, that, Thope, I may aſe with. 


a ſafe conſcience ; which i is, indeed. tr, a mender ; 
” of bad ſoals.* 3 


2 Marullus ] Old copy—Maurellus, 1 ho upon the 8 


of Plutarch, &C. given t to this tribune his right name, Marullus. 


| __ TazoBaALD, 
3 4 1 of bad foals. . Fletcher has the fame quibhle 3 in 


bis Wee Pleas d. „ 
„„ R . 
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242 , JULIUS CAESAR 


Man. What trade, thou knaye? thou naughty 
knave, whit trace 2. 15 


5 Cr. Nay, I beſeech you, ſir, be not out * ith Es 


me : yet, if you be out, fir, I can mend „ 


Mix. What meaneſt thou * that! 25 Mend 1 me, 
: thou ſaucy fellow? _ 


2. Cir. Why, fir, <obble you. 
Pear: Thou art a cobler, art thou ? & 


2. Cir, Truly, fir, all that I live by! is, with the 85 
al: I meddle with no tradeſman's matters, nor 
women's e but with aul. 1 + an, indeed, 


. Pn | me, 00 tations ſowter, „ 


= 
* 


Every man ſhall have a ſpecial care of his own foul, 
And carry in his pocket his two confeſſors.” MaLON FE. 
Mar. Wha! trade, &c.] This ſpeech in the old copy is given 
to Flavius. The next ſpeech but one ſhews that it belongs to 

Marullus, to whom i it was attributed, 1 think properly, by * | 

| Capel. MaLoNns.::- Os 
Mar. What meaneft FAN by hs 21 As the Cobler, f in the pre- 

ceding ſpeech, replies to Flawius, not to Marullus, tis plain, 5 + 


think, this ſpeech muſt be given to Flawins, THEOBALD. 


have replaced Marullus, who might properly enough reply to 
a ſaucy ſentence directed to his colleague, and to whom the ſpecch 
was probably given, that he might not mo too Jong unemploy ed _ 


upon the ſtage, JoHNSON. 


I would give the firſt ſp eech to Marultus inſtead of transferring 
the laſt to Flavius. RITsOx. | | 


Perhaps this, like all the other ſpeeches of the N (to 
: whichſvever of them it belongs) 5 was deſigned to be metrical, and 
originally ſtood thus: 


150 hat mean wy by that 2. ? Mend me, cho Jaucy N 5 


If thou doſt this, there ſhall be no more ſhoe- mending; : - 


Srrkykxs. 


e T meddls RP 77% de s matters, nor evomen's matters, bit 
avith awl.] This ſhould be, I meddic with no trade, man 3 
matters, nor woman's matters, but with aa, F. ARMER. 


__ Shakſpeare might have adopted this quibble.” from the ancient ; 
ballad, intitled, The Three Merry C96 ters © 5 


JULIUS: CESAR. 7 hy 


fir; a rn to old ſhoes ; ; when they are in great 

danger, I re-cover them. As proper men as ever 

trod upon neats-leather, have gone upon my nandy- 
work. 


Fa. But Where fore art not in thy ſhop 104047 > 
| Why doſt thou lead theſe men about the ſkreets ? En 


2. CIr. Truly, ſir, to wear out their ſhoes, to get 


myſelf into more w ork. But, indeed, fir, we maxe 
holiday, to ſee Cæſar, and to rejoice in his triumph. 


Mar. Wherefore rejoice ? ? What conqueſt brings . 


e ee 

What tributaries follow him to Rome, . 
Jo grace in captive bonds his chariot wheels ? 
You blocks, you ſtones, you: W orſe than ſenſeleſs ; 
On things! 5 
> O, you hard hearts, you PIs 76 men of Wome. 

| Knew you not Pompey ? Many a time and oft 
Have you climb'd up to walls and battlements, 
To towers and windows, yea, to chimney-tops, 
Your infants in your arms, and there have fat 


The live-long day, with patient expectation, 


- 6 Tc 0 o ſec great mg nes paſs the ſtreets of Rome : | 


. We have anole at our command, 7 
And ſtill we are on the mending hand. 8 ens 1 


1 have already obſerved in a note on Love's Labour's Loft, Vol. V. 
p. 252, n. 6, that where our author uſes words equivocally, he im- 
| poſes ſome difficulty on his editor with reſpect to the mode of ex- 
hibiting them in print. Shakſpeare, who wrote for the {tage, not 
for the cloſet, was contented if his quibble ſatisfied the ear. 1 have; 
with the other modern editors, printed here—with az»/, though in 
the firſt folio, we find avithal; as in the preceding page, bad foals, 
_ inſtead af b id /o!ls, the reading of the original copy. - 
The allufion contained in the ſecond clauſe of this ſentence, is | 
again repeated in Coriclanns, Act IV. ſe. v.— 3. Serv. How, fir, 
do you meddle with my maſter? Cor. Ay, tis an honeſter ſervi ice 
than to o medal. avith thy miſtreſs,” MaLoxE, 5 1 


. 


| Aſſemble all the poor 3 of your fort; 


Into the channel, till the loweſt ſtream 
: Do kiſs the moſt exalted ſhores of all. 


SCE, whe” pi * their baſeſt metal be not mov'd ; 


hut he is ſpeaking of the water, and not of i its preding pou er or 
genius. STEZVENS. | - 


244. JuLvs CASAR. 


i And when you faw his chariot but appear, 


Have you not made an univerſal ſhout, 


That Tiber trembled underneath her banks, „„ 


To hear the replication of your ſounds, 


Made in her concave ſhores? 
And do you now put on your beſt attire? 
And doyou now cull out a holiday? 
And do you now ſtrew flowers in his w ay, 


That comes in triumph over er, J blood? 25 


Be gone; 
Run to your houſes, fall upon your nes; 
Pray to the gods to intermit the plague _ 
That needs muſt light on this ingratitude. 


Flv. Go, go, good COUNLEYTNEN, and, Tor: this 5 
fault; | 


Draw them to Tiber banks, and weep your tears 


[ E xeunt. Citizens. 


: 3 Jah, „ As Tiber i 1s alwa 72s + preſet by the Figure - 
of a man, the feminine gender is improper. Milton r that 
6 the river of bliſs: 
Rolls ver Elyſian flowers her 3 Gm 


Drayton, in his Pelyolbion, at n the rivers of f 


England as females, even when he ſpeaks of the preſiding power of 
the ſtream. Spenſer on the other hand, Opn ſem more claf- : 


acally,” as males. MaLoNs. | 
The preſiding power of ſome of Drayt ton's rivers were females ; 


like Sabrina &c. STEEVENS. 
= . See, whe'r - 


-] Whether, thus abbreviated, is uſed d by Ben | 
Jonſon: 


BE 3 wall doubt, Donne, wwhe'r I a poet be, | | 
« When I dare fend my epigrams to thee,” Srervxxs. | 


See vol. VIII. b. 39. n. 3. Marokk. 


3 
&: 
6 


JULIUS CESAR 245 


They vaniſh tongue- tied in their Fulltinenn 


So you down that way towards the Capitol ; 
This way will I: Diſrobe the images, 
If you do find them deck'd with ceremonies. 


MAR. May we do ſo? 


| You know, it is the feaſt of Lupercal. 


Frar. It is no matter; let no images 


Be hung with Cæſar's trophies.” ll about, 
And drive away the vulgar from the ſtreets : 


So do you too, where you perceive them thick. 


Theſe growing feathers pluck'd from Cæſar's swing, 5 


Will make him fly an ordinary pitch; 


Who elſe would ſoar above the view or men, 
And Keep v us all 1 in ſervile fearfulneſs. [ Exeunt. 


78 „ 4 wth. ceremonies. .] . or religious orna- 5 
ments. Thus afterwards he explains them by Cœſar's trophies ; i. e, 
2 ſuch as he had dedicated to the gods. WaRB e 


Ceremonies are © honorary ornaments ; tokens of reſpect. 


e 


i; 3 with Cale cropkies:) Cæſar 5 fsh, are, I be- 


lieve, the crowns which were placed on his ſtatues. So, in ſir 
Thomas North's tranſlation: “ — There were ſet up images of 


Cæſar in the city with diadems on their heads, like kings. "Thoſe 
the two tribunes went and pulled down.” STEEVENS. | 


What theſe trophies really were, is explained by a paſſage i in the = 
next ſcene, where Caſca informs Caſſius, that Marullus and Fla- 


vius, for pulling fearfs off Cæſar 5 images, are put to ſilence. 


M. Masox. : 


R 3 


— . ˙ —_ 


246 - JULIUS CASAR. 


SCENE II. 
2 be lune. A publick Place. ; 


* — ao 


"Enter, in Ton ion, Tb mach, Fins; . 


for the courſe; CaLPHURNIA, Pok ria, Drelus, 5 


CiIckRO, BRu ros, CassIus, and Casca, a great 
5 crowd "following ; 8 them a Soothfayer. 


Fl 

Cas. Calphurnia, — 

Casa. n | Peace, ho! Ceſar peaks. 
VfV ns [Muſic ceaſes. 
| Cas. Vb 85 a e ame 


” 3 This de Was not t Deeier ha Bikes 3 "The oo ; 
(as Voltaire has done ſince) confounds the characters of Marcus 


and Decimus. Decimus Brutus was the moſt cheriſhed by Cæſar of 


all his friends, while Marcus kept aloof, and declined ſo large a 


. ſhare of his favours and honours, as the other had conſtantly ac- 
cepted. Velleius Paterculus, ſpeaking of Decimus Brutus, ſays, 
—* ab 11s, quos miſerat Auionius, jugulatus eſt; ee op- 
time de ſe merito viro C. Cæſari pœnas dedit. Cujus cum primus 
omnium amicorum fuiſſet, inter fector fuit, et fortune ex qua fruc- 


tum tulerat, invidiam in auftorem relegabat, cenſebatque æquum, 


quæ acceperat a Cæſare retinere: Cæſarem, quia illa dederat, pe- 
rife,” Lib. II. c. Ir: | 

| «« [ungitur his Decimus, notiſſimus inter amicos 

„ Czfaris, ingratus, cui trans-Alpina fuiſſet 

% Gallia Cæſareo nuper commiſſa favore. 

% Non illum conjuncta fides, - non nomen amici 

«© Deterrere poteſt.— 


«© Ante alios ebw, cui dere nomen amici 
« Præcipue dederat, ductorem ſæpe morantem 
Incitat.“ =Supplem. Lucani. STEEVENS, 


Shakfpeare* $ miſtake of Decius for Decimus, aroſe from the old : 
tranſlation of Plutarch, FARMER. 7 


Lord Sterline has committed the ſame miſtake in his Valin Cale; | 
and in Holland's Tranſlation of Suetonins, 1606, which I believe 
Py Ry read, this ! is likewiſe called Decius Brutus. 

MALOx E. 
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Julius CASAR 2247 


Cats Here, my lord. 


us. Stand you directly i in Antonius way, 
0 When he doth run his courſe. Antonius. 


Avr. Cæſar, my lord. 


CxS, Forget not, in your ſpeed, Antonius, 

| To touch Calphurnia : : for our elders lay. 
The barren, touched in this holy chaſe, 
Shake off their ſteril curſe. 


NT; 5 5 1 ſhall remember: 
When Cæſar ſays, Do this, it is perform'd. 


Cas. Set on; and leave no ceremony out. 


80 S 
Cs. Ha! YO calls? 
"4. — i Antonius way, ] "The old copy enerally reads Het 1 


mio, Onavin, Flavio, The players were more accuſtomed to Italian 
Play 


than Roman terminations, on account of the many verſions from 
Italian novels, and the many Italian characters in dramatick 0 


formed on the ſame originals. STEEVENS. 


The correction was made by Mr, Pope.—** At that time, (favs 
Plutarch, ) the feaſt Lupercalia was celebrated, the which in olde 
time men ſay was the feaſt of Shepheards or heardſmen, and is 
much like unto the feaſt of Lyceians in Arcadia, But howſoever | 
it is, that day there are diverſe noble men's ſonnes, young men, 
(and ſome of them magiſtrates themſelves that govern them,) which 
run naked through the city, ſtriking in ſport them they meet in 
their way with leather thongs. —And many noble women and gen- 


tlewomen alſo go of purpoſe to ſtand in their way, and doe put 


forth their e to be ſtricken, perſuading themſelves that being | 

with childe, they ſhall have good deliverie; and alſo, being barren, 
that it will make them conceive with child. Czfar fat to behold 
that ſport vpon the pulpit for orations, in a chayre of gold, appa- 
relled in triumphant manner. Antonius, who was conſul at that 

time, was one of them that roure this holy auge. | N 5 Tran 


Nation. 


We learn from Ces that Ceſar conflitaied a new kind x theſe - 
- Lntevet, whom he called after his own name, Fuliani ; and Mark 


Any was the firlt who was ſo entitled, Malo F, 


4. 


[Muſick | 
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| Caxoa. Bid every noiſe be ſtill peace yet again. 
[ Mufick ceaſes. 


Car, Who i is it in the preſs, that calls on me? 
1 hear a tongue, ſhriller than all the muſick, 
Cry, Cæſar: Speak; Cæſar is turn'd t to hear. : 


 Soorn. Beware the ides of March. - 
SK on ot What man is that ? 


Bau. A ſoothlayer, bids you beware the ides of 
: March. | 


Can.” Set him before me, Jet me ſee his fic: - 


Cas. Fellow, come from the W 1 1 Look upon 
15 Cæſar. : 


Cas. What fay'ſt thou 1 to me now : ig ? Speak once 5 
)))) 
$ 0078. Beware the ides of March. i. 
Cs. He is a dreamer; let us leave him; paſs. 

Senne Ereunt all but Brutus and Caſſius. : 
Vie Will you 80 ſee the order of the courſe? 
BRC. Not I. 


C18; 18 you, 1 „ : | 
 Bxv. I am not gameſome: 1do lack ſome part 3 


Of that quick ſpirit that is in Antony. 
Let me not hinder, Caſſius, your deſires ; 
: 1. 11 leave you... 


8 Semet.] 1 have hon 1 that amr” is derived from 


ſenneſte, an antiquated French tune formerly uſed in the army ; 
but the Dictionaries which I have conſulted exhibit no ſuch word. 


In Decker's Satiromaſtix, 1602: | 
IT rumpets ſound a flouriſh, "and then a Fuel. 


: in The Dumb Show, preceding the firſt part of Jermimo, 1605, , is : 


Sound a /gnate and paſs over the ſtage.” _ 1 
In Beaumont and Pletcher's Knight of Malta, a ſynnet is called > 


a - flour q of trumpets, but I know not on what authority, See a note 


on King Henry VIII. Act II. ſc. iv. Vol. XI. p. 83, n. 3. Sennet 


| May: be a . from m ſavata, Ital, ST EEVENS. 
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05 Rrutus, I do obſerve you now of late: : 
1 have not from your eyes that gentleneſs, 
And ſhow of love, as I was wont to have: | 
| You bear too ſtubborn and too ſtrange a hand? 
Over your friend that loves you. 1 
Sf | AST e Caſſius, 

Be not deceiv'd: 171 5 veil d my look, 

I turn the trouble of my countenance _ 
Merely upon myſelf. Vexed I am, 

Of late, with paſſions of ſome differ ence," 
Conceptions only proper to myſelf, 


Which give ſome ſoil, perhaps, to my behaviours: - 


But let not therefore my good friends be griev ve 
(Among which number, Caſſius, be 25 one;) 
Nor conſtrue any further my neglect, 


Than that poor Brutus, with himſelf at War, 


: Forgets the ſhows of love to other men. 


C48 Then, Brutus, 1 have much miſtook your 


paſſion; %a 


45 . J a6 eons you now of late. ot will the indie ſuſtain 


Pp any loſs by the omiſſion of the eee now, + PRONE which the 


meaſure would become regular! 28 
, ,, ß 
F . 1a objervc of Jate, 
I hade nat &c. STREVENS. 
5 
might become a ſtranger. JoHNSON, 


— paſſons of ſome difference, With a fluctuation of diſeor 


| 4 opinions and deſires. Jo xNSO N. 


So, in Corialanus, AR V. ſc. iii: 


« thou hait ſet thy mercy FRE thy honour 
« "Np difference 1 in thee.” STEEVE NS... 


A —_—_ ing line may prove the beſt comment on this 
TS. Than that poor Brutus, with himſelf at æbar.—. 
Malovr. 


5 
bY Ou are Now ſutfe ing. So, in Timon of Athens : 
St 1 toc! my maſter 24 n. n | 


- ſtrange a hand — | Strange, i 15 alien, unfamiliar, duch as 


— , —· . code th cds 
— s = 
7 


— . open ou, 2 


- your padſion ; ] 1. e. the nature of the feelings from which | 


Fu 
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25 VU LIUS CASA R. 
: By means ; whereof, this breaſt of mine hath buried 
Thoughts of great value, worthy cogitations. 
Tell me, good Brutus, can you ſee your face: f 
BRU. No, Caſſius: for the eye ſees not itſelf, 25 


But by reflection, by ſome other — 85 
Cs. Tis juſt: | 


8 Aa it is very ach lamented, Brutus, 
That you have no ſuch mirrors, as will turn 


Your hidden worthineſs into your eye, 

That you might ſee your ſhadow. I have heard, 
Where many of the beſt reſpect in ame, 
(Except immortal Cæſar,) ſpeaking of Brutus, 
And groaning underneath this age's yoke, 

: Hare wiſh'd that noble Brutus had his eyes. 


xv. Into what dangers would you lead me, 
| Caſſius,” nw 


= 7 That you would ve me fink into > myſelf | 


5 For that which is not in me? 


Cas. Therefore, good Brutus, be prepar'd to hear: ; 
And, ſince you know you cannot ſee yourſelf 
„ 80 well as by reflection, I, your ls, - 
Will modeſtly diſcover to yourſelf _ 

| That of yourſelf | W hich you yet know not of. 


8. - the e eye Pay not 2 So, Ss John Davies in his Form. 
| entitled N, ofce 7. eißſum, 1599 : 


« Is it becauſe the mind is like the eye, 5 
Through which it gathers knowledge by de; grees ; 
« Whoſe rays reflect not, but ſpread outwardly; ; 
Not ſeeing itſelf, when other things it ſees? 5h 
2 in Marſton's Parafitafter, 1606: 
| « Thus few ftrike ſail until they run on ſhelf; ia 
«© The eye ſees all things but its proper fel. 5 8. VE NO. 
f Again, in Sir John Davies's poem: 
„the lights which in my tower do ſhine; 5 
Mine eyes which ſee all objects nigh and far, 
Look not into this little world of mine; „„ 
« Nor ſee my face, wherein they fixed ate.“ Male „ 
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And be not jealous of me, gentle Brutus: 

Were I a common laugher, or did uſe 

To ſtale with ordinary oaths my love* 

To every new proteſter ; if you know _ 

That I do fawn on men, and hug them hard, 
And after ſcandal them; or if you know : 
That I profeſs myſelf in banqueting 

5 To all the rout, „then hold me dangerous. 5 
5 ¶ Flouriſh, and 3 8 

"Bao. What r means ; rhis thouting? I do tear, the 

people 


| Chooſe Cæſar for their * 


. | Ay, do you fear it! 2 
Then muſt I think you would not have it ſo. _ 


Bx. I would not, Caſſius; yet I love him well :— 
But wherefore do you hold me here fo Jong E 
What is it that you would impart to me? 
If it be aught toward the general good, 
Set honour in one eye, and death i' the other, 
And I will look on both indifferently : ? 
For, let the gods ſo ſpeed me, as I love 
. The name of honour more than I fear death. 


Cas. I know that virtue to be in you, Brutus, 
As well as I do know your outward favour, 
Well, honour is the ſubject of my ſtory.— 

1 cannot tell, what you and other men 


9 A common ; laugher,] Old Copy—langhter, | Corredted by 
Mr. ove MaLoNE. 


2 To ſtale with ordinary oaths my ue &c.] To i invite every new 
proteſter to my affection by the Fav or ane ment of cuſtomary oaths. 
| Jon NsOx. 
And 7 ot! 70 on beth 2 rferently « 4 Dr. Warburton has a 
long note on this occaſion, which is very trifling. When Brutus 
fiirſt names Honour and death, he calmly declares them id: ferent ; 


but as the image kindles in his mind, he. Jets bonaur aboy {+ aft. = 
not this natural? 1 NSON | 1 
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Think of this life; but, for my fingle lf, 
I had as lief not be, as lire to be 
In awe of ſuch a thing as I myſelf. 
1 was born free as Cæſar; ſo were you: 
We both have fed as welt; and we can both N 
Endure the winter's cold, as well as he. 


Por once, upon a raw and guſty day, 


The troubled Tiber chafing with her Hhores: = 
Cæſar ſaid to me, Dar. thou, Caſſius, now 
Leap in with me into this angry Hood,, 
And fewim to yonder point — Upon the ward, 
Accouter'd as I was, I plunged in, : 
And bade him follow : ſo, indeed, he did. 
The torrent roar'd ; and we did buffet it 
With luſty ſinews; throwing it aſide 
And ſtemming it with hearts of euere : 
But ere we could arrive the point propos'd, 
Cæſar cry'd, Help me, Caſſius, or 1 int. 
I, as Eneas, our great anceſtor, : 5 
5 Did from the flames of Troy upon his Moulder . 
The old Anchiſes bear, ſo, from the waves of Tiber . 
Did ] the tired Cæſar: And this man „ 
Ils now become a god; and Caſſius is 8 
A wretched creature, and muſt bend his body, 
os Seer carblelsly but nod on him. 


— Dar'f * PST now 
| "pn in with me into this angry flood, | Shakſpeare SIG re- 
collected the ſtory which Suetonius has told of Cæſar's leaping into 


the ſea, when he was in danger by a boat's being overladen, and 


ſwimming to the next ſhip with his Commentaries in his left hand.. 
Holland's Tranſlation of Suetonius, 1606, p. 26. So alſo, ibid, 
p. 24: © Were rivers in his way to hinder his paſlage, croſs over 


them he would, either ſwimming, or elſe . winter DOOR. 8 


blow ed leather bottles. MaroNE. 


But ere awe could arrive the e propos 4 1 The od; arrive is 

_ uſed, without the prepoſition az, by Milton in the ſecond book of 
Paradi iſe Lift, as well as by eee in the T hird Part of Ki, ** 

Henry VI. At V. ſc. i . | | 
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He had a fever when he was in Spain, 

And, when the fit was on him, I did mark 

Ho he did ſhake: *tis true, this god did ſhake : : 
His coward lips did from their colour fly; 
And that ſameè eye, whoſe bend doth awe the world. 
Did loſe his luſtre: I did hear him groan: = 
Ay, and that tongue of his, that bade the Romans f 
Mark him, and write his ſpeeches i in their books, 
Alas! it cry'd, Cide me /ome drink, Titinius, 
As a ſick girl. Ye gods, it doth amaze me, 

A man of ſuch a feeble temper ' ſhould 

So get the ſtart of the majeſtick world, „„ 
And bear the palm alone: Shout. Flouriſb. 

BR. Another general ſhout! TG 

I do believe, that theſe applauſes are | 
5 For ſome new honours that are heap” don Cæſar. 


Cas; Why, man, he doth beſtride the narrow 
world, 5 


CL -thoſe powers, that the queen 
60 Hath rais'd 1 in CANS, have @ arriv our coal. N 


| | STepvexs. 
SY. His coward 5 did from their colour gy ] A plain man would 
have ſaid, the colour fled from his lips, and not his lips from their 
colour. But the falſe expreſſion was for the ſake of as falſe a piece 


of wit: a poor quibble, 1 to a coward my "ma from ls o- 
lours.  WarBURTON, | | 


7. feeble 9 i. e. temperament, confliturion. 9 8 

1 Sxexvkxs. 

8 get the fart of the tid a K.] This image is 
eee noble: it is taken from the Olympic games. The na- 
jeftick æborld is a fine periphraſis for the Roman empire: their citizens 
22 themſelves on a footing with kings, and they called their domi- 
nion Orbis Romauus. But the particular alluſion ſeems to be to 


the known ſtory of Cæſar's great pattern Alexander, who being _ 


aſked, Whether he would run the courſe at the Olympic games, | 
replied, Yes, if the racers were kings. WARBURTON, | 


That the alluſion is to the 1 2 allotted in games to the foremoſt 
in the race, is very clear. All the reſt exiſted, I e only | 
in Dr. Warren 5 imagination. Ma rox. 5 
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Like a Coloſſus; and we petty men 
Walk under his huge legs, and peep about 
To find ourſelves diſhonourable graves. 


Men at ſome time are maſters of their fates: 


The fault, dear Brutus, is not in our ſtars, 
But in ourſelves, that we are underlings. ” 
Brutus, and Cæſar: What ſhould be in that Cola] 3 
Why ſhould that name be ſounded more than yours? ? 
Write them together, yours is as fair a name; 
Sound them, it doth become the mouth as well; 9 
Weigh them, it is as heavy; conjure with them, . 
Brutus will ſtart a ſpirit as ſoon as Cæſar.“ Ee. 
Nou in the names of all the gods at once, 
Upon what meat doth this our Cæſar feed, 
I bat he is grown ſo great? Age, thou art ſham” d: 
Rome, thou haſt loſt the breed of noble bloods! 


When went there by an age, ſince the great flood; 
But it was fam'd with more than with one man? 


When could they ſay, till now, that talk'd of Rome, : 
That her wide walks encompaſs' d but one man? 
Now is it Rome indeed, and room enough, 


When there is in it but one only man. 


N Oo! you and ] have heard our fathers fay, 


* and ave petty men | 

| all under his huge legs,] So, as an anonymous writer has 
obſerved, in Spenſer's Faery Queen, B. IV. c. x | 
«© But I the meaneſt man of many more, 
« Yet much diſdaining unto him to lout, 

Or creep betaueen his leg.. MaLoNns. 


9 Sound them, it doth become the mouth as abell; 15 A ſimilar thought | 
n OCCUrs in Heywood's Rape of Lucrece, 1614: | 
What diapaſon's more in Tarquin's name, 
Than in a ſubject's? or what's Tullia 

« More in the ſound, than ſhould become the name 
« Ofa poor maid ?” STEEVENS.. | 


PERS Brutus ill ftart a ſpirit as ſoon as Cæſar. ] Dr. Young, in his 
by Buſi 7ris, appears to have imitated this paſſage: _ 
Nay, ſtamp not, tyrant; I can ſtamp as loud, | | 
« And raiſe as many demons with whe ound. . Sr EVENS, | 
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There was a Brutus once, that would have brook' d 


The eternal devil + to keep his ſtare 1 in Rome, 
As eaſily as a King. 


Bab. That you do loye me, am nothing jealous ; 
What you would work me to, I have ſome aim: 

How I have thought of this, and of theſe times, 

I ſhall recount hereafter ; "for this preſent, 


IT would not, fo with love I might entreat you, 


Be any further mov'd. What you have ſaid, 
I will conſider; what you have to ſay, 

I will with patience hear: and find a time 
Both meet to hear, and anſwer, ſuch high ings. 
Till then, my noble friend, chew upon this; 1 
Brutus had rather be a villager, 1 
Than to repute himſelf a ſon of Rome 

Under theſe hard conditions as this time 
Is like to lay upon us. 


| Cas. Iam glad, that my weak words * 


Have ſtruck but thus much ſhow of fire from Brutus. 


To 23 There was a B, ut. us once,] | i. e. Lneins 2 f 


1 — eter 8 des- * 
rather, e devil. JounsoN, 


I would continue to read eternal devil. TL. 7. Beats { fig 5 0 Nut) 


| 3 as ſoon have ſubmitted tn the perpetual dominion of a demon, as 
t the laſting . of a 475 . STEEVENS, 


s — in: i. e. gueſs. So, in The Ta Gentlemen OR 


Fut, fearing leſt my jealous aim might err,—. ”” STEEVENS, 


| - chew i pon this ; ;] Conſider this at leiſure; ruminate On 
this. JoRNSON. 


7 Under theſe hard 1 as . time 

Ia like in lay upon ui.) As, in our author's age, was frequently 
5654 in the ſenſe of hat. So, in North's Tranſlation of Plutarch, 
1579: © inſomuch as they that ſaw it, thought he had been 
| ban. „ MAlLox E. 


9. — 


8 am glad, that my weak wwords - 
meaſure, Mr. Ritſon would read : _ 
| Caſ. 33 1 am glad, my words 
Hove road Ke. STEEVs NS; - 


SrREEVINS. 
I ſhould think that c our 7 author \ wrote 
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| Reventer C and his Tr rain. 


"Bk U. The; games : are done; and Cefar is retu urning. ] 


Cas: As they paſs by, pluck Caſca by the ſleeve; 3 
And he will, after his ſour faſhion, tell you | 
What hath proceeded, worthy note, to-day. 


Bxy. I will do ſo:—But, look you, Caſſius, 
The angry ſpot doth glow on Cæſar's brow, 
And all the reſt look like a chidden train: 
Calphurnia's cheek is pale; and Cicero 
Looks with ſuch ferret and ſuch 50 eyes, 
As we have ſeen him in the Capitol, . 
Being croſs'd in conference by ſome ſenators. 


Cas. Caſca will tell us what the n matter is. 
Cs. Antonius. . „ 8 5 


Ax. Cæſar. 


ns. Let me have r men 4 me, that are fat; 
5 Ster headed men, and ſuch as ſleep o*nights : 

| Yond* Caſſius has a lean and hungry look; _ 
He thinks too much: ſuch men are dangerous. 


Ant, Fear him not, Cæ ſar, he's not dangerous ; „ 
He i Is a noble Roman, and well EVER” 


7 — ferret - 2d A 18 has red: eyes. Jouxsox. | 
"* Shek-headed nen, &c.] So, in Sir Thomas North's tranſlation. 


of Plutarch, 1 579, When Cæſar's friends complained unto him 


of e e and Dolabella, that they pretended ſome miſchief to- 
wards him; he anſwered, as for thoſe fat men and ſmooth-combed 
heads, (quoth he) I never reckon of them; but theſe pale-viſaged 
and carrion- lean Props. I fear them molt; Tn, Fo Brutus and | 
S 1 e g 
And again: 9 | | 
. * Czfar had Cabs i in n great SRI , 5 d him much; 5 
| whereupon he ſaid on a time, to his triends, what will Caſſius do, 
think you ? 1 like not his nes looks,” STEEVENS. | 
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Cas. Would he were fatter: : But 1 fear him 


| not: 

Vet if my name were : liable to fear, 

I do not know the man I ſhould avoid 

So ſoon as that ſpare Caſſius. He reads much; 
He is a great obſerver, and he looks 


Quite through the deeds of men: he loves no plays, | : 


As thou doſt, Antony; he hears no mulick : * 

_ Seldom he frniles; and ſmiles in ſuch a ſort, 
As if he mock'd himſelf, and ſcorn'd his ſpirit 
That could be mov'd to ſmile at any thing. 


Such men as he be never at heart's eaſe, 


| Whiles they behold a greater than themſelves ; ; 
And therefore are they very dangerous. 
I rather tell thee what is to be fear'd, 

Than what I fear; for always I am Ceſar. 
Come on my right hand, for this ear is deaf, 
And tell me truly what thou think'ſt of him. 


L Ereuni Cs Ak, and his train. Casca ſtays ge bind. 3 


Cat. You por d me by the cloak ; Would you 
foock with me? 


Bu. Ay, Caſca tell us s what hath  chan'd to- 


day, 


That Ceſar looks fo fad. 


: Wauld be were , fatter: S| Ben Jakes 5 in his 8 5 
Po, unjuſtly ſneers at this paſſage, in Knockham's ſpeech to the 


Pig-woman. Come, there's no malice in fat folks ; I never fear 


5 125 an I can ſcape thy lean moon-calf thero. WARBURTON, 


He hears no mufick :] Our author conſidered the having 
no Aelght in muſick as ſo certain a mark of an auſtere * 5 


that in The Merchant of Venice he has pronounced, that 
The man that hath no muſick in himſelf, DN 
e Is fit for treaſons, ſtratagems, and ſpoils.” Maro, 

See Vol. V. p. $539, n. $. | STeevens, | F 


Vor. XII. 8 
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| Casca. Why you were with him, were you not ? 


| Bxv. I ſhould. not Ion alk Caſca what 8 88 5 


cChanc'd. 


46 Why, there was a crown offer bim: 
5 and being offer'd him, he put it by with the back : 
of his hand, ras and then the people fell * 

ſhouting. 7 5 5 

b. What; was the ſecond noiſe for? | 
Ca8c4. Why, for that too. 

- Cas. They ſhouted thrice; What was the laſt 
to Ss 
Cusn 1. Why, for that too. „5 
. Was the crown offer'd him thee? 7 


Cas. Ay, marry, was't, and he put it 71 thrice, 35 
every time gentler than other; and at e N : 
by, mine honeſt neighbours ſhouted, - 
Cas: Who offer'd him the crown : 2 

Cascd. Why, Antony. „„ | 

Bau. Tell us the manner of it, gentle Cats. 5 


Casca. can as well be hang'd, as tell the man- 
ner of it: it was mere foolery, I did not mark It. 
I ſaw Mark Antony offer him a crown ;—yet 'twas 
not a crown neither, *twas one of FREIE coronets; 

and, as I told you, he put it by once: but, for 
all that, to my thinking, he would fain hon had i | 
Then he offer d it to him again; then he put it by 


again: but, to my thinking, he was very loath to 


lay his lingers off it. And then he oller'd it the 
third time; he put it the third time by: and ſtill 
as he refuſed it, the rabblement hooted, and . 


8 


0 7 ob: 7 coronets; ] So, in the old nation of Pla- 


tarch : he came to Ceſar, and preſented kim A diadem 1 
* ache! about with laurel. Sry ENS, 
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5 thaie chopp'd hands, and threw up their ſweaty 
night- caps, and utter'd ſuchadeal of ſtinking breath 

| becauſe Ceſar refuſed the crown, that it had al- 
moſt choked Cæſar; for he ſwoon d, and fell down 
at it: And for mine own part, I durſt not laugh, 
for fear of 1 my 88 and e the on | 


5 air. 


ſwoon? 


Cara He fell down in the e ee and 


£ foam'd at mouth, and was ſpeechleſs. 


Bu. Tis very like; hehath the falling-ſickneſs. ; 


e, No, Cæſar hath it not; but you, and I, 
And honeſt Caſca, we have the falling-fickneſs. 


5 Casa. I know not what you mean by that; but, 
I am ſure, Cæſar fell down. If the tag-rag people 5 

did not clap him, and hiſs him, according as hge 
pleaſed, and diſpleaſed them, as they uſe to do the 5 


5 8 t in the theatre, I am no true man.. 


. What ſaid he, when he came unto himfalf} 2 


Casca. Marry, before he fell down, when he 


| perceiy'd the common herd was glad he refuſed 
the crown, he pluck'd me ope his doublet, ang 
 offer'd them his throat to cut.—An I had been a 
man of any occupation, if I would not have taken _ 
him at a word, I would I might go to hell among 
the rogues —and lo he fell. Wben he came to 


n. 37 Miles. | 
5 —a man of any occupation, | Had I 1 a 3 one 


of the Plebeians to whom he offer'd his throat, JounsoNn, 


So, in Coriolanus, Act IV. ſc. vi: 
ou that ſtood fo much 
4 pon the voice of « occupation.” Maloxx, 


. 


Cas. But, fok; I pray you: What? did Ceſar 


18 4 a * 11 — ——— 
3 _ - —_——— 
F NS NO IT ets 
= — — J £5: "06 > 


no true ie nan.] No honeſt man. See val. IV. p. 325. | 
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| himſelf : again, he faid, If ke had dis or faid; any | 
thing amiſs, he deſired their worſhips to think it 
Was his infirmity. Three or four wenches, where 
| 1 ſtood, cried, Alas, good ſoul !—and forgave him 
with all their hearts: But there's no heed to be 


taken of them; if Cæſar had ſtabb' d their morners, ; 
IS they would have done no leſs. 


Bu. And after that, he came, thus ſad, aw way? 
Casca. Ay. 
Cas. Did Cicero ſay any y ching? 
_ Casca. Ay, he ſpoke Greek. 5 
Cas. To what effect? „„ 5 
Cuasca. Nay, an I tell you that, T1 ne'er « look > 
you i' the face again: But thoſe, that underſtood 
him, ſmiled at one another, and ſhook their heads: 


but, for mine own part, it was Greek to me. 
could tell you more news too: Marullus and Fla« _ 


vius, for pulling ſcarfs off Cæſar's images, are put 
to ſilence. Fare you well. There was more Fey c 


9 yet, if I could remember . 


"Cas; Will you ſup with me 3 catea 2 
Casca. No, I am promiſed — . 
Cas. Will you dine with me to-morrow ? 2 - 


Casca. Ay, if I be alive, and your mind hold, ” 


” and your dinner worth the eating. 


_ Cas. Good; J will expect you. 8 
Casa. Do ſo: Farewell, both. [ Exit 2 asc. 
BRU. What a blunt fellow is this grown to be? 


© He was quick mettle, when he went to ſchool. 


1 C18. So is he now, in execution 
Of any bold or noble enterprize, 


However he puts on this tardy form. 


| This rudenels i 18 a a fauce to his good wit, 
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= Which gives men ſtomach to digeſt his words 
a With better appetite. _ 


BRu. And ſo it is. For this time 1 will leave = 


5 r 

85 1 if you pleaſe to ſpank with me, 
I will come home to you; or, if you will, 
Come home to me, and I will wait for you. 5 


Cas. I will do ſo —till then, think of the world. 1 


5 [Exit Buurus. 
| Well, E thou art "noble ; yet. I ſee, 


Thy honourable metal may be wrought _ 
From that it is diſpos'd : * Therefore 'tis meet 
That noble minds keep ever with their likes: 
For who ſo firm, that cannot be ſeduc'd? 


 Cxfar doth bear me hard; but he loves Brutus: 4 


If I were Brutus now, and he were Caſſius, 
He ſhould not humour me.“ I will this night, 
In ſeveral hands, in at his windows throw, 

- As if they came : from ſeveral citizens, . 


6 6 Thy baer tel may 5 . 


From that it is diſpos d:] The beſt etal « or ter may be 


worked i into qualities Oy. to its ant conſtitution. | 


"Jonneom; 5 


From that it is di iſpos'd, i. e. dior to, | See Vol. XI. 8 18 iT | 


” n. 2. MAaLoNE. _ 


- 
7 


8 If I were Brutus now, and he avere Caf us, 


He ſhould not humour ne.] This is a reflection on Brutus s in- 


3 which concludes, as is uſual on ſuch occaſions, in an 
encomium on his own better conditions. / I avere Brutus (ſays 


; he) and Brutus, Caſſius, he ſhould not cajole me as I do him. To hu- 
mour ſignifies here to turn and wind him, by inflaming his paſſions. 
WARBURTON, 


The meaning, 1 think”; is this: Cæſar loves Brutus, but if Bru- 


tus and I awere to change places, his love ſhould not humour me, ſhould 
not take hold of my affection, ſo as to make me e my reine 


yew” Jon xo . 


| doth bear me . J i. e. has an : opinion of 
' me. The ſame phraſe occurs in in the firſt ſcene of Act III. | 
1 srzevrns. 
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85 Writings, all tending to the great opinion 5 
That Rome holds of his name; wherein obſcurely 0 
Ceſar” s ambition ſhall be olanced at: 

And, after this, let Cæſar ſeat him 8 | 
Fo or we will ſhake him, or r worſe — 0 endure. „ 


SCENE my 


27'S be be lane. 4 Street. ; 


Thunder TONS 


| Eier, From FER 2 1 des, 2 
Casca, way os: 


"oy word drawn, and Ciego. 


Cre. Good den, Caſca: 7 :"Brought you chr | 
5 home: 28 e 17 5 


5 Why a are you breathleſs? 4 and why ſtare you ſo? 


of 6 
2 fearth? 


Shakes, like u thing unfirm? 0 1 
I have ſeen tempeſts, when the ſcolding winds 
Have riv'd the Knotty oaks; and I have ſeen _ 
The ambitious ocean ſwell, and rage, and foam, 
To be exalted with the threat ning clouds: 5 
But never till to- night, never till now, @G___ 
Did I go through a tempeſt dropping fire. 
Either there is a civil ſtrife in heaven 
Or elſe the world, too ſaucy with the gods, 
Incenſes them to ſend deſtruction. 


os 90 Om D ous 7 ay thing more e wonderful > 


— Branght you Caf bone 71 Didy you attend Cefar home . 


e | 
Lee Vol, IX. p. 328, n. 7. 1 | 


ſway of carth — The vow weight or momentum of this 
lobe. e ET 5 


Are not you mov'd, when all ine on 
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 Casea. A common ſlave⸗ (you know him well 
3 „„ 
Held up his left hand, which did ante; and bura 


Like tu enty torches join'd; and yet his hand, 


Not ſenſible of fire, remain'd unſcorch'd. 
Beſides, (I have not fince put up my ſword FR 
Againſt the Capitol I met, a lion, 

Who Lea d HPOU Ie, and went furly by, 


. A, common F ve.) * in the old 8 of Phaarch': fe 
a ſlave of the ſouldiers that did caſt a marvelous burning 
flame out of his hande, inſomuch as they that ſaw it, thought he 
had bene burnt ; but when the fire was out, it was found he had r no 


| W Srervrxs. 


3 Who glar d upon ne, The ard bad cod) edition reads: . 
. Who glaz'd upon mee 
| Perhaps, Who gaz'd upon me. Jon! NSON, 5 


laid is certainly right. To gaze is only to look gedfaltly, 5 


or with admiration. GI has a fingular propriety, as it expreſſes 


the furious ſcintillation of a lion's eyes: and, that a lion ſhould _ 
appear full of fury, and yet ane no Violen, 8 the 


prodigy. STEE VERS. 


Ide old copy reads g 4 for which Mr. Tope ſubſtituted | 
_ glar'd, and this reading has been adopted by all the ſubſequent _ 
editors. Glar'd certainly is to our ears a more forcible expreſſion ; 
| I have however adopted a reading propoſed by Dr. Johnſon, gaz'd, 


induced by the following paſſage in Stowe's Chronicle, I615, from 


which the word gaze ſeems in our author's time to have been pe- 
culiarly applied to the fierce aſpect of a lion, and therefore may 
be preſumed to have been the word here intended. The writer is 

deſcribing 4 trial of valeur (as he calls it,) between a lun, a bear, 

a ſtone-horſe and a maſtiff; which was exhibited in the Tower, in 
the year 1609, before the king and all the royal family, diverſe _ 
: groae lords, and many others: — Then was the great Hen put 


orth, who gazed awhile, but never offered to aſſault or approach 


the bear.” Again: — the above mentioned young luſty lyon 


and lyoneſs were both put together, to ſee if they would reſcue the 


third, but they would not, but fearfully [that is, dreadfully | gazed 
upon the dogs.“ Again: The lyon having fought long, and 


his tongue being torne, lay ſtaring and panting a pretty while, ſo 
as all the beholders thought he had been utterly ſpoyled and ſpent ; 


and upon a ſodaine 2azed upon that dog which remained, and ſo 


ſoon as he had 12 led and worried, almoſt de eyed him. 
5 | S | 
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15 Without annoying me: And there were drawn 
Upon a heap a hundred ghaſtly women, 


Tiransformed with their fear; who ſwore, they fa lw 


Men, all in fire, walk up and down the ſtreets. 
And, yeſterday, the bird of night did ſit, 

Even at noon-day, upon the et pee, 
Hooting, and ſhrieking. When theſe prodigies 


Do ſo conjointly meet, let not men ſay, 


Theſe are their reaſons —T hey are natural; 
For, I believe, they are portentous chings 
5 Unto the climate that they point upon. 


Cre. Indeed, it is a fſtrange-diſpoſed time: 
But men may conſtrue things after their faſhion, 
Clean from the purpoſe * of the things themſelves. 
Comes Cæſar to the Capitol to-morrow? 


Casca. He doth; for he did bid Antonius 
Send word to you, he would be there to-morrow. 


Cic. Good night then, Caſca: this diſturbed ſky 5 


ls not to walk in. 
C4864. + Farevell, Cicero. [Exit crete. 


In this laſt 8 __ FOR! to bs aſed as exaftly F - 


to the modern word g/ar'd, for the lion I e 1 


proceeds to worry and deſtroy the dog. MALONE 


Ihbat gd is no modern word, is ſufficiently aſcertained by the = 
z ollowi ing paſſage in Macbeth : 

| Thou haſt no ſpeculation i in thoſe eyes 
That thou doſt glare with.“ | a 

I ] therefore continue to repair the poet with bis own animated 
phraſcology, rather than with the cold expreſſion ſuggeſted by the 
narrative of Stowe; who, having been a tailor, was undoubtedly 
equal to the taſk of mending Shakſpeare's hoſe ; but, on Poetica! 
| emergencies, muſt not be allowed to patch his dialogue. | | 
| Srrxvrxs. 
Clean from the purpoſe —1 Clan 15 altogether, entirely. Ln - 
Vol. VIII. p. 267. n. 7. MALONE, | | 
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Enter Cassius. 


© Who's $ there? | 
J Roman. i 


n - by your voice. 
Casca. Your « ear is is good. Caſſius, what night : 


is this? 


Cas. A very Jeating nlohr to honeſt men. 7 : 
7 C1sc4. Who ever knew the heavens menace ſo? 
Cas. Thoſe, that have known the earth ſo full - 


„ faults. 3 

For my part, I have walk'd about the Keen 
Submitting me unto the perilous night; 
And, thus unbraced, Caſca, as you ſee, 


4 | Have bar'd my boſom to the thunder-ſtone: 1 
And, when the croſs blue lightning ſeem'd to open 85 


= The breaſt of heaven, I did preſent myſelf 
Even 1 in the aim and very flaſh of it. 


Casca. But wherefore did you. ſo much tempt 
the heavens ? 

It is the part of men to fear and cremble. | 

When the moſt mighty gods, by tokens, ſend | 


5 85 Such dreadful heralds to aſtoniſh us. 
Cas. You are dull, Caſca; and thoſe ſparks of 


life | 
That ſhould be in a Roman, you do: want, 
Or elſe you uſe not: You look pale, and gaze, 
And put on fear, and caſt yourſelf in wonder, 5 
Io ſee the ſtrange i impatience of the heavens : 
But if you would conſider the true cauſe, 
a all theſe A why all theſe sliding ghoſts, 


chard by thunder. So, in Cymbeline : 
Fear no more the lightning-flaſh, _ | 
3 8 Nor 55 all-dreaded thunder one. sresvsvs. 


r 1] A fone fabulouſly ſuppoſed e to be dif £ | 
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employs the Species [calculate] for the genus {foretel]. 
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Why birds, and beaſts, from quality a kind; * 
Why old men fools, and children calculate * 


Why all theſe things change, from their ordinance, | 


Their natures, and pre-formed faculties, 
To monſtrous quality; why, you ſhall find, 5 
That heaven hath infus'd them with theſe ſpirits, "7 
To make them inſtruments of fear, and warning, 
Unto ſome monſtrous ſtate. Now could I, Caſca, 
Name to thee a man moſt like this dreadful night ;- 
That thunders, lightens, opens e and roars 
As doth the lion in the Capitol: 


A man no mightier than thyſelf, or me, 


"0 perſonal action; yet e grown, 5 


5 Why birds and ba. from ali and bind; Ke. ] That at ig, w 3 


they deviate from quality and nature. This line might t perhaps be | 
more properly placed after the next line: - 


Why birds, and beaſts, from quality and Bid,” | __ 
7 5 by all theſe things change from their ordinance. Jonx: NSON. 


6 Load children catculare ] Calc ulate here ſignifies to foretel _ 
"Of 8 for the cuſtom of foretelling fortunes by judicial. © | 
aſtrology (which was at that time much in vogue) being performed _ 


by a long tedious calculation, Shakſpeare, with his uſual liberty, 


| Waxzukrox. 8 
Shakſpeare found the liberty eſtabliſhed. To calculate the nati- 
vity, is the technical term. JoyNsoN. 


So, in The Paradi iſe of Daintie Deuiſes, abit. 1 15 PY Article 5% | 


55 3 M. Bew: 


„ Thei calculate, thei chaunt, thei charme, 
6 10 conquere us that meane no harme.“ 
This author is ſpeaking of women. STEEVENS. 


There 1s certainly no prodigy in old men's calculating from Weir ; 
paſt experience, The wonder is, that old men ſhould not, and 


that children ſhould, I would therefore [inftead of old men, foley 
aud children, &c. ] point thus: 5 | 


"OP old men fools, and children calculate. Blacks TONE, 


* prodigious grown, ! Prodigions is Portentous. | So. in 


1 T we 3 Creſſida: 


It is prodigious, there will be ſome change,” 
See Vol. V. 192 1705 n. 1 "STEEV Ns. 


jurius CAESAR. 


And fearful, as theſe ſtrange eruptions are. 


Casca. 'Tis Cæſar that You mean: is it not, 


Caſſius? 


| Os Let it be who it is: for tas 6 now 

- Have thewes and limbs“ like to their anceſtors; 3 

But, woe the while! our fathers' minds are Seid 
And we are govern'd with our mothers” ſpirits; 

Our yoke and ſufferance ſhow us womaniſh. 


| Casca. Indeed, they ſay, the ſenators to-morrow oh 


Mean to eſtabliſh Cæfar as a king 
And he ſhall wear his crown, by lea, and land, 
In every place, fave here in Italy. 


Cas. I know where I will wear this ot then; s - 


_ Caſſius from bondage will deliver Caſſius : 


Therein, ye gods, you make the weak moſt ſtrong ; ; 


Therein, ye gods, you tyrants do defeat: 
Nor ſtony tower, nor walls of beaten braſs, 
Nor airleſs dungeon, nor ſtrong links of i iron, 
Can be retentive to the ſtrength of ſpirit; 
But life, being weary of theſe worldly bars, 


Never lacks power to diſmiſs itſelf. 
If I know this, know all the world Hendes, 


That part of tyranny, that I do bear, 
l can ſhake off at mores : 


„ So can I: 
So every bondman i in his own hand bears 
The power to cancel his captivity.“ 9 


8 Haw 3 055 1 7 hexves is an obſolete word im- 


plying nerves or muſcular ſirength. It is uſed by Falſtaff i in the 
Second Part of King Henry IV. and in Hamlet : 


For nature, creſcent, does not grow alone 
In theaves and bulk“ 


The two laſt folios, [1664 and 168 311 in which ſome words are 


injudiciouſly modernized, read /ineavs. STEEVENS, 
i: every bondman—bears 
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265 JULIUS CASAR. 


3 And why ſhould Cæſar be a tyrant then? 
Poor man! I know, he would not be a wolf, 
But that he ſees, the Romans are but ſheep : 

He were no lion, were not Romans hinds. 


Thoſe that with haſte will make a mighty fire, 


| Begin it with weak ſtraws : What traſh is Rome, 
What rubbiſh, and what offal, when it ſerves 5 
For the baſe matter to illuminate . 


So vile a thing as Cæſar? But, O, grief! 


Where haſt thou led me? I, perhaps, ſpeak this 

Before a willing bondman : then I kno — 
My anſwer muſt be made: But 1 am arm d, 
7 And dangers are to me indifferent. 


_  Casca. You ſpeak to Caſca; _ to lch! a man, 
That i is no fleering tell-tale. Hold my hand: 
Be factious for redreſs * of all theſe griefs; 
Andi will ſet this foot of mine as dt | 

As who gocs fartheſt. 
„ö There's a 4 made. 
Nov know you, Caſca, I have mov'd already 

5 Some certain of the nobleſt-· minded en, 5 


e b FLA 5 ho Ons 
68: And cancel theſe cold bonds. Mint . 


W) anſwer muſt be made] 1 ſhall be called 10 account, and + 
muſt anſwer as for ſeditious words, JoHNSO0N. 


So, in Much ado about Nothing: * Sweet prince, let me go no 
further to mine anfever ; do vou bear me, and let this count kill 5 
| we” STEEVENS, | SR 
Held my hand ] i the ſame a a8, Here" s my hand; | 

| Jon? N SON. 
—] Faftions ſeems here to mean adtive. 
Jon xso x. 


Ie means, "1 apprehend, EL a party or r faction. M ALONE. 


Perhaps Dr. Johnſon's explanation is the true one. Menenius, 
in Coriolanus, ſays, I have been always fa@ionary on the part of 
your general; and the ſpeaker, who is deſcribing himſelf, would 
ſcarce have employ ed che word i in its common and unfavourable . 
| ſenſe, STERVENT, os 3 . 


4 Be fatiou for 22 
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- To undergo, with me, an enterprize 
Of honourable- dangerous conſequence; 
And I do know, by this, they ſtay for me 


1 Pompey's porch: For now, this fearful night, 
There is no ſtir, or walking in the ſtreets ; LE: 


And the complexion of the element, 
Is favour'd, like the work 5 we have in hand, 
. Moſt bloody, hery, and moſt terrible. 


Enter cin 


Ke Stand 3 awhile, for here comes one in | 


haſte. 


; Cas. 'Tis Cinna, Ido know him by his gait; Y 
Hei is a friend. —Cinna, where haſte you ſo? 


(ux. To find out & ck Who's that? Metellus 


Cimber? 


. No, it is Caſca; one e 
To our attempts. Am 1 not ſtaid for, Cinna? 


Civ. 1 am glad on't. What a fearful night | is 


this? 


There' two or three of us have ſeen range Gights, ” 


5 5 1 favour'd, like 5 * =] The old edition reads: 5 
„ e like the wwork | 
| I think we ſhould read: | 
| In favour's /ike the work aue - ha in "REN? 
Mo off bloody, fiery, and moſt terrible. 


Favour i is look, COUNtenrances Appearance. Jon xs NSON. 


To favour i 1s to reſemble. Thus Stanyhurſt 1 in his tranſlation of - 


p the Third Book of Virgil s Encid, 1 582: 


i petit town gates fervering t the principal old = 


e 
We may read 1. favours, or—ls favour FRET e. is in appearance 
or countenance „e * See Vol. IV. p. 323. n. 3. 
- "STSRVENG, : 


*Prrkops 2 nus is the true reading : So, i in Macheth ; 
Some fay the earth 
46 * Was 1 and did ſhake,” Re ED, 
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"250. Julius CESAR. 


Cas. Am I not ſaid for, Cinna! ? Tell me. We 
Civ. - Yes, x 
Lou are. o, Caſſius, if you could but win 
The noble Brutus to our party— 


Cas. Be you content : Good Cinna, take this 
> T 7 
= And look you lay it in the prætor $ chair, . 
Where Brutus may but find it; and throw this. Te; 
In at his window: ſet this up with wax 
Upon old Brutus” ſtatue: all this done, 
Repair to Pompey's porch, where you ſhall find u us. 5 
Is Decius Brutus, and Trebonius, there? 


Cv. All but Metellus Cimber; and he's gone 


e you at your houſe. Well, I will hie, 
And ſo beſtow theſe j papers as you bade me. 


Cas. That done, repair to N 8 theatre. 
[Exit Cixva. 
| Come. Caſca, you and I vill yet, an. 
See Brutus at his houſe: three parts of him 
ls ours already; and the man entire, 
Upon the next encounter, yields him ours. 
Casca. O, he fits high in all the people $ hearts 45 


And that, which would appear offence in us, 
His countenance, like richeſt alchymy, 


Will change to virtue, and to worthineſs. 


Cs. Him, and his worth, and our great need of 
1 him, 1 5 
Vou have right well td.” Lee us go, 
For it is after midnight; and, ere day, 8 
5 We will aw ay bim, and be ſure of him. F Exeunt, 


JULIUS CESAR. 


ACT IL SCENE I. 
The fame. Brutus's Orchard.” . 
Enter Bzvro: "X 


; "Pains What, Lan ant ho Fi 
; 1 cannot, by the e progreſs of the kurt, 


6 


orchard ſeems N to have had the ſame meaning. . 
OG | | STEEVENS., 


That theſe: two words were ancientl 6 nonymous, * from 


a ne: 1 in this pla: 
| „he hath left you all his walls, 


« His private arbours, and new-planted crchards, 
« On this fide Tiber. 


„ In Sir , North's Canaries of Pluarch, oa 1 lieh : 
Shakſpeare has here copied, ſtands thus: He left his gardens and 
| arbours unto the People, which he had on this fide of the river : 


Tyber.“ 


So alſo in 8 8 Alvearie, 1 580: : e A garden o or an ka | 


hortus.”—The truth is, that few of our anceſtors had in the age 
oſ Queen Elizabeth any other garden but an orchard ; and hence 
; the latter word was nnd as ſ e mous to the former. 


 Malons. 
The nib of raids written on the ſabjeR of horticulture, 


even at the beginning of Queen Elizabeth's reign, very ſtrongly 
controvert Mr. Malone's ſuppoſition relative to the unfrequeney of 


| at ſo early a period, STEEVENS 


Orchard was anciently written Hort . dne its original 
meaning is obvious, HewLev., 


By the follo: wing quotation, however, it will appear that theſe. 


| words had in the days of Shakſpeare acquired a diſtinct meaning. 
* It ſhall be good to have underſtanding of the ground where ye 


do plant ei orebar 4 or garden with fruite. A Baoke of the Arte 


and maner hoe to plant and graffe all ſortes of t1 ves, &c. 1574. 4t0. 
And when Juſtice Shallow invites Falſtaff ro ſee his 5: . 9H where 


they are to eat a /aft year's pippin of his awn graffing, he certainly 


uſes the word in its 55 preſent hes Saas 


- Brutns' 5 anche ] The modern editors read garter, but 5 


27 jortus CESAR. 


Give gueſs how near to day: —Lucius, I fay !— 

I would it were my fault to ſleep ſo ſoundly.— __ 
f When, Lucius, when?” Awake, 1 Fe What Lu- 
7 eius! 


| Enter Loervs. 2 5 


is Call'd) you, my lord? 2 


Bu. Get me a taper in my Pre Lucius: 1 
When it is lighted, come and call me here. 


Luc. I will, my lord. : Exit. #521 


Bu. It muſt be by his death: and, hp my part, gc 
I know no perſonal cauſe to ſpurn at him, - 33 
But for the general. He would be crown'd.— 
How that might change his nature, there's the 0 
„ QUERON. 5 
| It i is the bright day, that brings forth the 1 1 
And that craves wary n. Crown bim — 

8 r 

And then, I grant, we put a ſting i in lan.” 


That at his will he may do danger with. 


The abuſe of greatneſs i IS, when it . 


= | Remorſe from power: Aud, to . truth of Op, 


"Os 


Leland alſo in nis ieee diſting ſhes tiny; % At Morle in 
Derbyſhire (ſays he) there is as mee of orchards of great 


variety of frute, and fair made walks, and uo, as in any place Do 
of Lancaſhire.” Hour Wairs, 


7 When, Lucius, when?] This exclamation, indicating impa- | 
tience, has already occurred in King Richard II: 
Men, Harry, when?” STrzvexs. 


See Vol. VIII. p. 198, n. 2. MaLone, : 
Remorſe from power :] Remorſe, for mercy. Warnozron. 


| Remorſe (ſays Mr. Heath) fignifies the conſcious uneaſineſs ariſing 5 
from a ſenſe of having done wrong; to extinguiſh which feeling, 
nothing hath ſo great a e as abſolute wncontrouled * 


JuLIvs CESAR 32573 


1 haven not known when his affections ſway'd. 


More than his reaſon. But 'tis a common proof, 2 


That lowlineſs is young ambition's ladder, 
Whereto the climber-upward turns his face: F 


Hut when he once attains the upmoſt round, 


He then unto the ladder turns his back, 

Looks in the clouds, ſcorning the baſe degrees: ; 
By which he did aſcend : So Cæſar may; _ 
Then, leſt he may, prevent. And, ſince the quarrel 

Will. bear no colour for the thing he i is, 

Faſnion it thus; that what he is, augmented, 

Would run to theſe, and theſe extremities : 

And therefore think him as a ſerpent's egg, 


Which, hatch'd, would, as mas Kind, wy : and mil- 


chievous TT 


And kill him i in the hell. 


"2 think Warburton ike 1 


Remorſe i is pity, tenderneſs; and has twice a in that ſenſe in 


5 Mee for egſure. See Vol. IV. p. 236, n. 6; and p. 360, n. . 
The ſame word occurs in Othello, and ſeveral other of our author' 8 


| _ dramas, with the ſame ſignification. STEEVENS, 


P 


common proof, | Common experiment. Jon NSON, . 


| 2 proof means a matter proved by common experience. With 85 
great deference to Johnſon „I cannot think that the word experiment = 


will bear that meaning. M. Maso. 
Hut when he once attains the upmoſt round, 


He then unto the ladder turns his Sack, be.] So, 5 in Daniel $ 5 


Civil Wars, 16022: 
he aſpirer, once N 1 the to 0 
Cuts off thoſe means by which 3 got up: 
« And with a harder hand, and ſtraighter rein, 
Doth curb that looſeneſs he did find before; ; 
Doubting the occaſion like might ſerve again; „ 
„His own example makes him fear the more.. 
| Mat LOSE. 


= baſe * — Low Reps. | Jo OH NSO =Y 
IE in Ben Jonſon's Sejanus :- 

Whom when he ſaw lie hi on hs Gm” 
| STEEVENS, 
as his find 1 According to is nature, Jou ns! 5 
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27% JULIUS CESAR. 
Re-enter Locios. 


Luc. The taper burneth i in your cloſet, fir. | 
_ Searching the window for a flint, I found 

This paper, thus ſeal'd up; and, I am ſure, 
It did not lie there, when I went to bed. 


Bau. Get you to bed again, it is not day. 
- Is not to-morrow, boy, the ides of March b 
Luc. I know not, fir. 


Bx u. Look i in the calendar, and bring me word, 5 
Loc. I will, fir. de ko Exit. | 


Bb. The exhalations, hitzig in che air, 
fs Give 0 much light, that I may read by them. 
7 [Opens the letter, and reads, - 
Brutus, thas fleep 75 awake, and fee thyſelf. 

Hall Rome &c. Speak, tribe, redreſs ! . 

N /hou fleep'}t ; e — 


| 5o, in Antony and Clopatra t 5 « You muſt think this, ook” you, 5 - 


the worm [i. e. ſerpent] will do his kind.” STEVENS. | 
As his kind does not mean, according tn 7 nature, AS Johnſon | 


aſſerts, but /ihe the reſt of his ſpecies. M. Masox. 


Perhaps rather, as "ale theſe * his kind, that f is, nature. 
MaLONE. 
| 5 Is mt to-morrow, boy, the TR o March Ti [Old copy—the_ 
fit of March.] We ſhould read ider: for we can never ſuppoſe 
the ſpeaker to have loſt fourteen days in his account. He is here 
| plainly ruminating on what the ſoothſayer told Cæſar ( ART. ſc. ii.] 
in his preſence. [—Bemware the ides of March.] The boy comes 
back and ſays, Sir, March is waſted fourteen days. So that the 
 morrow avas the ides of March, as he ſuppoſed. For March, May, 
July, and October, had fix nones each, ſo that the fifteenth of | 
March was the ics of that month. WanBuRTON. | | 


The correction was made by Mr. Theobald. The error muſt N 
| have been that of a tranſcriber or printer; for our author without 
any minute calculation might have found the ides, nones, and ka- 
| lends, oppoſite the reſpectile days of the month, in the Almanacks 
of the time. In Hopton's Concordancie of yeares, 1616, now before 
me, 1 to the ½ . of March 1 1s e Ila. Maron. 


JULIUS CASAR 


3 
1 
* 


: Such b e have been often dropp'd 
Where I have took them up. 
Shall Rome &c. Thus muſt I piece it out; 
Shall Rome ſtand under one man's awe? What! ! 
VVV 

: My anceſtors did from the fireets of Reme 1 0 

The Tarquin drive, when he was call'd a king. 

Speak, ftrike, redreſs I- Am I entreated then? 


3 To ſpeak, and ſtrike: ? O Rome ! I make thee Te 


5 miſe, 
If the redreſs will follow, thou Gt 
5 Thy. Full an at the hand of Brutus! 1 


Re-onter Luci US. 


Tie. Sir, March i is waſted fourteen days.” 5 


| [Knack FE : 
Bro. Tis out” Go to the gate; ſomebody 
knocks. [Exit Lucius. 


- Since Caſſius firſt did whet me again Cæſar, 
I have not ſlept. 

Between the acting of a dreadful thing 
And the firſt motion," all the interim is 


6 5 7 3 FEA Wu,” The ady erb aw, which 8 CO 
the queſtion, and is neceflary to the metre, was * 1 2 


5 by Sir Thomas Hanmer. So, in King Richard HT: 
; 96 wilt thou be | | 
00 Spurn at his edit ?—"' SrEEVENS. 


- 
1 


- March is waſted . days.] In former editions ; 
"Bir, March is <vaſted fifteen days. 


The editors are ſlightly miſtaken: it was v waſted but fourteen 


days: this was the dawn of the 15th, when the n makes his re- 
port. THEOBALD, | 8 
3 Between the actiug of a ar. eadful Gy: 
Aud the firſt. mition, &c.] That nice critic, Dionys 0 of Hali- 
carnaſſus, complains, that of all kind of beauties, thoſe great 
ſtrokes which he calls the 7errible graces, and which are ſo frequent 


in Homer, are the rareſt to be found in the following writers. 
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276 JULIUS CAESAR. 
Like a phantaſma, or a hideous dream: 
5 The genius, and the mortal inſtruments, 5 


Amongſt our countrymen, it ſeems to be as much confined to the 


Britin Homer. This deſcription of the condition of conſpirators, 


before the execution of their defign, has a pomp and terror in it 5 
tthat perfectly aſtoniſhes. The excellent Mr. Addiſon, whoſe mo- 
deſty made him ſometimes diflident of his own mms, but whoſe 


true judgement always led him to the ſafeſt guides (as we may ſee 


by thoſe fine ſtrokes in his Cato borrowed from the Philippics of 
Cicero) has paraphtaſed this fine deſcription ; but we are no longer 


do expect thoſe terrible graces which animate his original 


O think, what anxious moments paſs between 
The birth of plots, and their laſt fatal periods. 

% Oh, tis a dreadful interval of time, VV 
Fill'd up with horror all, and big with death.“ Cato. 
1 ſhall make two remarks on this fine imitation, The firſt is, 

that the ſubjects of the two conſpiracies being ſo very different (the 
fortunes of Cæſar and the Roman empire being concerned in the 
one; and that of a few auxiliary troops only in the other) Mr. 
Addiſon could not, with propriety, bring in that magnificent 
circumſtance which gives one of the terrible graces of Shakſpeare's 
he genius and the mortal inſtruments _ | 
Are then in counetl; oo 
For kingdoms, in the Pagan Theology, beſides their god, had 


ttmeir evi genius's, likewiſe; repreſented here, with the moſt da- 


1 ring ſtretch of fancy, as fitting in conſultation with the conſpirators, 


whom he calls their mortal inſtruments. But this, as we ſay, would 


have been too pompous an apparatus to the rape and deſertion of 
 Syphax and Sempronius. The other thing obſervable is, that Mr. 
Addiſon was ſo ſtruck and affected with theſe terrible graces in his 
original, that inſtead of imitating his author's ſentiments, he hath, 
before he was aware, given us only the copy of his own impreſſions 
- made by them. , 88 
Oh, tis a dreadful interval of time, | 
„ Fill'd up with horror all, and big with death.” 
are but the affections raiſed by ſuch forcible images as theſe : 
ie inen 8 
Like a phantaſma, or a hideous dream. 
«© —— the ſtate of man, 


Like to a little kingdom, ſuffers then 

«© The nature of an inſurrection.” _ % gee: 
Comparing the troubled mind of a conſpirator to a ſtate of mar- 
chy, is juſt and beautiful; but the z rim or interval, to an H 
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Are then in council; and the ſtate of man, 
Like to a little kingdom, ſuffers then 
The nature of an inſurrection. - 


4 1106 or a \ frightfal FREY holds fonething | "A "wonderfilly of 5 1 5 
truth, and lays the ſoul fo open, that one can hardly think it poſ. 
5 ſible for any man, who had not ſome time or other been engaged 


in a conſpiracy , to give ſuch force of colouring to nature. 


 WarnBuRTON.. 
The A of the Greek etieicles Jigs not, I chin mean ſentiments 


which raiſe fear, more than wonder, or any other of the tumultuous 
paſſions ; To dh is that which frikes, which aftoniſhes with the idea | 


either of ſome great ſubjeR, or of the author's abilities. 


Dr. Warburton's pompous criticiſm might well have been 
ſhortened. The genius is not the genius of a kingdom, nor are the 
inftruments, conſpirators. Shakſpeare is deſcribing what paſſes in a 

els agitating the 


| ſingle boſom, the iſurrection which a conſpirator 
| little kingdom of his own mind; when the genius, or power that 

watches be his protection, and the mortal inflruments, t the paſſions, 
\ Which excite him to a deed of honour and danger, are in council 


and debate; when the deſire of action, and the care of ſafety, 
oy keep the mind in continual fluctuation and diſturbance. Joh xsox. 5 


The foregoing was perhaps among the earlieſt notes written by 
Dr. Warburton on Shakſpeare. Though it was not inſerted by 


him i in Theobald' s editions, 1732 and 1740, (but was reſerved for 
his own in 1747) yet he had previouſly communicated it, with 


little variation, in a letter to Matthew Concanen in the year 1726, 
See a note on Dr. Akenſide's Ode to Mr. Edwards, at the end | 


of this play. STzEvens. 


There is a paſſage i in 7. yoilus and C 22 which bears fome re- 1 


ſemblance to this: | 
oy Imagin d worth 5 
« Holds in his blood ſuch fwoln EI hot 1 
„That, *twixt his mortal, and his active parts, 
© Kingdom'd Achilles in commotion rages, 
* And batters down himſelf.” 
| ee is right in aſſerting that by the Genius 1s meant, not the 
Genius of a Kingdom, but the power that watches over an indivi- 
dual for his . in the ſame play Troilus 19 68 to 
Creſſida, | 
Fo: Hark! you are call d. Sethe ſay, the Genius ſo 
« Cries, Come, to him that inſtantly muſt die.” 


| 1 ohnſon 5 explanation of the word i mftraments, is alſo ed | 
by the following paſſage 1 in Macbeth, whoſe mind was, at the time, 5 


in L the very ſtate which Brutus 1 1s here deſcribing: 
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Re-enter Lucius. 


Se, 2 Sir, *tis your brother Caſſius 9 at the door, 
| Who doth defire to lee N „„ 5 


Wi OY am fertled; and wad up OT 
Each corporal agent to this terrible feat.” M. Maso w. 


: be word genius in our author's time, meant either“ a and 2 
ongel or a familiar evil ſpirit,” and is ſo defined by Bullokar i in i hits g 


5 E Expoſitor, 1616. So, in Macbeth: 


«© and, under him, 

ND My genius 18 rebuk' d; As, it is faid, 
Mark Antony's was by Czſar's.”” 
| Apt, in Antony and Cleopatra: | | 
„Thy dæmon, that thy ſpirit 1 lch FRY is,” TY g 


The more uſual ſignification now affixed to this word was not _ 
"known till ſeveral years afterwards. I have not found it in the 


common modern ſenſe in any book earher than the Dictionary | 


9 pebliſhed by Edward Phillips, in 1657. 


Mortal is Ty uſed here, as in many other places, for deadly, | 


- : So, in Othello: 


% And you, ye 8 On &c. hog 1 
Ihe mortal in fſaruments then are, the deadly paſſions, or as they 8 
are called in Macbeth, the mortal thoughts, which excite _— - 

_ *« corporal agent” to the performance of ſome arduous deed. 


The little kingdom of man is a notion that Shakſpeare ſeems to 5 


have been fond of. So, K. Richard II. ſpeaking of himſelf: 
And theſe ſame thoughts propos this /ttle world, SE 
| Again, in King Lear: Fi 
- ©: ee 06 his little world of man to outſcorn 
„The to-and-fro conflicting wind and rain.“ : 
Again, in King John. | | 
in the body of this fefhly land, 
„„This Kingdom — | 
I have adhered to the old copy, which reads—the ſtate of a man. 
| Shakſpeare | is here ſpeaking of the individual in whoſe mind the 
genius and the mortal inſtruments hold a council, not of man, or 
mankind, in general, The paſſage above quoted from King Lear 
does not militate againſt the old copy here. There the individual 5 


is marked out by the word Hie, and“ the little world of mau is thus 


cCircumſcribed, and appropriated to Lear. The editor of the ſecond 
folio omitted the article, probably from a miſtaken notion concern. _ 
. ing tae metre; and all -_ Jabſequent ecitors have adopted iE 


* ws ug WEI A Ä —— 2 — 2 1 RL, 
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Bab. : - 4:5." uy he alone? 
, c. No, fir, there are more with him. 
n 45 - Do you know them? 


: Lic: No, fir; . their hats are pluck” d about their 


| | ears, - 
And half their faces buried i in their cloaks, 


| 3 Wow words. of two \ Gables are iked by Shakf: zeare as 
| taking up the time of only one; as whether, either, "brother, 5 ts: Der, 


: ge! tle, ſpirit; &c. and I ſuppoſe council is ſo uſed here. 


I) he reading of the old authentick copy, to which [ have adhered, 
is ſupported by a paſſage i in Hamlet. — - What a Piece of work i is 


1 man.“ 


As council is here uſed as a welle. 60 is uoble in Titas 
5 Andronicus : 


re ol Loſe not 10 ma a 11 on vain Gappoſe.” Male ONE. 


Influenced by the conduct of our great predeceſſors, Rowe, Pope, 
Warburton and Johnſon ; and for reaſons fimilar to thoſe advanced 
in the next note, I perſiſt i in following the ſecond folio, as our au- 


thor, on this occaſion, meant to write verſe inſtead of proſe, — 


I. be inſtance from Hamlet can have little weight; the article, 
| Ba man is injurious to the metre in queſtion, being quite innocent in 


a ſpeech decidedly proſaick: and as for the line adduced from T1. 


 Audronicus, the ſecond ſyllable of the word—roble, may be melted _ 
down into the ſucceding vowel, an advantage which cannot be ob- 
Fained in x favour of the Py reſtoration offered from the firſt folio. 

d | STEEVENS. | 


Neither our 1 nor any . author in the world, ever uſed _ 


ſuch words as either „ brother, lower, gentle, &c. as monoſyllables; 


and though whether is ſometimes ſo contracted, the old copies on 
that occation uſually print—where, It is, in ſhort, morally impoſ- 


{ib/e that zws ſyllables ſhould be no more than ove, RITSOR. 


8 Likea prantaſms,] « Suidas maketh a difference between haz 
taſma and phantaſia, ſuying that phantaſma 15 an imagination, or 


appearance, or fight of a thing which is not, as are thoſe fightes 
whiche men in their ſleepe do chinke they ſee: but that hujaſiu is 


| the ſeeing of that oY ien 1s in 05 deeds, Lavaterus, 1572. 
7 HENDERSON. 


e A phantaſme, f ays e in Wl Engl 72 Expoſi tor, 1616. | 


is a viſion, or imagined e OX} + Oe 
=] Coffius married Junia, Brutus' 


Tr 


- your brother C aſſius — 
iter * STEEVENS, 


eee = 
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; That by no means I may diſcover them ; 
By any mark of favour.* Ts 
„ Bays let them enter. [Exit Lucius. 
They are the faction. O conſpiracy _ 8 
Sham'ſt thou to ſhow thy dangerous brow by night, 3 
WMhen evils are moſt free? O, then, by day, 1 
Where wilt thou find a cavern dark enough _ 
Io maſk thy monſtrous viſage? Sk ane, con- 
> ſpiracy; _ 
Hide it in files and affabiliry : 
For if thou path, thy native ſemblance on, 
Not Erebus itſelf were dim enough 
To hide thee from prevention.” 


5 Enter Castus, S Dietus CA, Merzuuve 
1 5 : uin. and Tarzoxtos. : 


: "Can 1 think, we are too bold upon your reſt: 
Good morrow, Brutus; Do we trouble you? 


Bu. I have been up this hour ; awake, all night. 
; Know I theſe men, that come along with you? 


Clis. Yes, every man of them; and no man here, = 
But honour: s you: and every one doth wiſh, | 


| You had but that opinion of yourſelf, 


Which every noble Roman bears of you, 
This 18 Trrbonius. „„ 


2 


- any mark 17 faves] Any dilination of « countenance. - | 


2 e 5 
Sos Vol. IV, p. 323, n. * 'STezvens, | 


fr if thou path, thy native Jenwbiancr on] If thou walk in thy ; 
true form. Joh NSN x. = 
The ſame verb is uſed by Drayton in his Pabel, Song I: 


$6 © Where, from the neighbouring hills, her Fe Wey 15 
doth path. | 


: A gain, in his Epiſtle from Dale Humphrey to Elinor Cale: 1 
1 5 60 N young Ry $ "IA way: * Srrvvans, | 


" 1 
4 93333 ———— 
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Bxb. e welcome hither. 
Cas. This Decius Brutus. 
TZ ( He i is welcome too. 


Cs. This, Cala: this, Cinna; | 
And this, Metellus Cimber. e 


V They are all welcome. 55 
i What watchful cares do interpoſe themſelves . 
Betwixt your eyes and night? 


Cas. Shall I entreat a word? 15 FA boy whiter, - 
Dec. Here lies the caſt: Doth not the _ break | 
„„ | 


| Casea. No. „„ 5 
x. O, pardon, fir, it doth; and yon grey lines, 
That fret the clouds, are meſſengers of day. 
eee, You ſhall confeſs, that you are both de- 5 
5 ceiv'd. 5 
Here, as 1 point n my food: the fun ariſes; 20 
Which is a great way growing on the fouth, 
Weighing the youthful ſeaſon of the year. 
7 Some two months hence, up higher toward the 
q north 
He ficſt preſents his 1 and the high eaſt 
Stands, as the Capitol, directly here. 


Bab. Give me your hands all over, one by one. 
Cas. And let us ſwear our reſolution. 
e. U. No, not an oath : If not the face of men, 5 


„ interpoſe hembelves ere. ] For the ſake of ako Jam 
5 willing t to think our author wrote as follows, and that the word— 
| themſelver, 1 is an interpolation : | 

What watchful cares do inter poſe betwixt 

ur exes aud night ? 
Bt Caf. 5 Shall I entreat a nt Sry INI. ; 
S Vio, not an oath : If not the face of men, &c.] Dr. Warburton 
| would read fate of men; hut his elaborate emendation is, I think, 

erroneous. 8 face Cl men is nw deer, the regard, the 


| 
4 
i 
: 
t 
5 
j 
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The fotunce of our ſouls, the time's abuſe, 3 


5 If theſe be e break off betimes, 


een of the publick ; in other terms, Fanur and reputation ; or r ihe 5 


Jace of men may mean the dejected look of the people. Jon SON. | 


So, Tully i» C atilinam—Nihil horum ora wultuſque moverunt ® 
Shakſpeare formed this ſpeech on the following paſſage in Sir 


TT North's tranſlation of Plutarch.“ The conſpirators having | 


never taken oaths together, nor taken or given any caution or aſſu- 


rance, nor binding themſelves one to another by any religions oaths, 
18 they kept the matter ſo ſecret to themſelves,” &c. STREVENS. 


I cannot reconcile myſelf to Johnſon' $ explanation of this paſſage, | 


but believe we ſhould read - 


If not the F4ith of Ho: Kc. | 


which is ſupported by the following paſſages 1 in this yery ſpeech: 2 


What other bond | 
Than ſecret Romans, that have ſpoke + the word, 

5 And will not palter. — 

_ when every drop of blood © ; 
hat every Roman bears, and nel bears, 15 
Is guilty of a ſeveral baſtardy, _ 85 

If he do break the ſmalleſt particle 
any promiſe that hath paſs'd from him, $ 

Both of which prove, that Brutus conſidered the faith of men as 

their firmeſt ſecurity in each other. M. Maxon, = 


In this ſentence, 0 e. the two firſt lines of the 551 as in 
ſeveral others, Shak 


ſufferance of our ſouls, &c, If theſe be not cen if tele be 
motives weak,“ &c. So, in The Tempeſt: 
| « I have with ſuch proviſion in mine art, 
So ſafely order'd, that there is 5 hab 
No, not ſo much percition,”” &, _ RT: 
Mr. M. Maſon would read if not the faith of men. If the text 
be corrupt, faiths is more likely to have been the poet's word ; 


which might have been eaſily confounded by the car with face, 
the word exhibited in the old copy. So, in Antony and Ke 5 


11 the manner of their deaths ; ? 
I do not ſee them bleed.” 


Again, in King Ling JJ. P. III. 


And with their helps only defend chic es. 
Again, more appoſitely, in The Rape of Lucrece 

« — You, fair lords, quoth ſhe, eos 

6 Shall TOW your? honourable Jonny to me. | | MaLoxe, 


peare, with a view perhaps to imitate the ab- 
ruptneſs and inaccuracy of diſcourſe, has conſtructed the latter part 
without any regard to the beginning. Tf the face of men, the 
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And every man hence to his idle bed; 

Jo let high-ſighted tyranny range on, 
Till each man drop by lottery." But if theſe, 
As ] am ſure they do, bear fire enough _ 

To kindle cowards, and to ſteel with valour 

The melting ſpirits of women; then, countrymen, 
What need we any ſpur, but our own cauſe, 
_ To prick us to redreſs? what other bond, 
Than ſecret Romans, that have ſpoke the word, 
And will not palter? and what other oath, 
Than honeſty to honeſty engag'd, 
That this ſhall be, or we will fall for it? 
| Swear as and cowards, and men cautelous, 9 


1 = man drop 5 Boers, ] kak the poet alluded to the | 
cuſtom of decimation, 1. e. the ſelection by tat of wy tenth ſoldier, 7 


in a general mutiny, for puniſhment. _ 
Hie ſpeaks of this i in Coridlanus : 

«© By decimation, and a tithed death, 
Take thou thy fate.” STrevaNs. | 


7 And will nor palter?] And will not fly from his engagements, N 
Cole in his Dictionary, 1679, renders to palter, by zergiverſor. 


In Macbeth it ſignifies, as Dr. Johnſon has obſerved, to Hue with 


_ ambiguous expreſſ ons: and, indeed, here alſo it may mean to 
 /houſfle; for he whole actions do not correſpond with. his promiſes 


is properly called a Spier. MaLons. 
8 Savear priefts, &c.] This is imitated by Gre 


When you would bind me, is there need of . 5 Kc. 
| ne Preſerved. Jon NSON. 


8 


3 ] Is 3 cautious, ſometimes inſidious, 


80, 1 in Woman is a Weathercack, 1612: et warn Ia, be as | 


coutelaus not to wound my integrity. | 
Again, in Drayton” s Miſeries of Queen MG 
„ Witty, well-ſpoken, caute/2us, though young.” 
| Again, in the ſecond of theſe two ſenſes in the romance of Tenge 
| 4 nf Thyre, 1610: © —a fallacious policy and cautelous cuyle. 
Again, in  Holinſbed, p. 94 the emperor's councell 


thought by a cautell to have brought the king in mind to ſue for a 


+ licence trom the pope.” STEEVENS, 


' Bullokar in his Engli ib Expoſe Stor, 1616. explains 3 thus: 
<6 © Warie, circumſpect ; in which ſenſe 3 it is certainly ws here. 
| | | 9 alLONE, 


1 
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Old feeble carrions, and ſuch ſuffering ſouls 
That welcome wrongs; unto bad cauſes ſwear _ 
Such creatures as men doubt: but do not ain 

The even virtue of our enterprize,“ 1 5 
Nor the inſuppreſſive mettle of our . : 
To think, that, or our cauſe, or our #5 ivr aig 
Did need an oath; when every drop of blood, 


That every Roman bears, and nobly W 5 


Ils guilty of a ſeveral baſtardy, 
If he do break the ſmalleſt 1 „ 
Of any promiſe that hath paſs'd from him. 3 


Cs. But what of Cicero? Shall we ſound him? : 
6 I think, he will ſtand very ſtrong with Us... > 

= Casca. Let u us not 1 him out. 5 . 

TT. N. by no means. 1 

5 MET. O, let us have him; "or his ſilver hairs 

Will purchaſe us a good opinion,“ 


And buy men's voices to commend our n 5 


5 It ſhall be ſaid, his judgement rul'd our hands; Y 


Our youths, and wildneſs, ſhall no whit appear, | 

But all be buried i in his gravity. — 5 
| Bru. O, name e him not; let us not break with : 

him; = EY 

5 For he "all never e any bing 

That er men begin. 


| Cs. „„ Then leave him out. 
Cases. Indeed, he} is not Rt, 


. 9 T * even wirtue of our th The calm, equable, tem- 
E berate ſpirit that actuates us, MaLoxs, | | 
3 in Mr. Pope's Eloiſa to Abelard : | | 
Deſires compos d, affections ever even,—,” srervess. | 
2 — opinion, | 1. e. character. So, in Aing 2 IV. P. 1: 
Thou haſt redeem'd thy loſt opinion.” 
The quotation is Mr, aches dee Vol. VIII. Yo 585, n. 7. | 
| e " STREVENS. | 
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Dec. Shall no man elſe be rouch'd, but ay. 
„rar? 


Cas. | Decius, well urg'd — think, it is not 

8 5 meet, OY | | 

Mark Antony, 10 well belov'd of Celr, 7 85 
Should outlive Cæſar: We ſhall find of him 

A ſhrewd contriver; and, you know, his means, 
If he improve them, may. well ſtretch ſo far, 
As to annoy us all: which to prevent, 

Let Antony, and Cæſar, fall together. 


BRU. Our courſe will ſcem too bloody, Caine | 
j)) 8 

Io cut the head off, and then hack the limbs; 
Like wrath in death, and envy afterwards : ! | 
For Antony is but a limb of Ceſar. 

Let us be ſacrificers, but not butchers, Caius. 


We all ſtand up againſt the ſpirit of Ceſar; 


And in the ſpirit of men there is no blood. 
O, that we then could come by Cæſar's ſpirit,* 1 
= And not diſmember Ceſar ! But, alas, 
Ceæſar muſt bleed for it! And, gentle friends, 
Let's kill him boldly, but not wrathfully; _ 
Ler's carve him as a 1 fit for the uw.” Es 


"Fi; . envy 1 7 Envy is here, as almoſt Xl 5 
in Shakſpeare's plays, malice. See Vol. XI. p. on, n. 95 and p. 
101, n. 9. M ALONE. 

40, that abe then Py, come 5 'y Chir Pirit, &c. ] Lrnd 8 
- Line has the ſame thought : Brutus remonſtrating againſt the Ig 


=, off Antony, ſays : 


Ah! ah! we muſt but too much murder * : 
„That without doing evil cannot do 1 85 
And would the gods that Rome edn cages ks free, 
Pp « Withour the effuſion of one Wr of blood! wy 
| | Matoxe, | 


| 7 —as a 2 4% fe for the gods, &c, } 
| Gradive, dediſti, 


« N qua manus vatem, ne e quid mortalia bele 
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Not hew him as a carcaſe fit for hounds : © 
And let our hearts, as ſubtle maſters do, 
Stir up their ſervants to an act of rage, 
And after ſeem to chide them. This ſhall make 
Our purpoſe neceſſary, and not envious: _ 
Which fo appearing to the common eyes, 
We ſhall be call'd purgers, not murderers. 


And for Mark Antony, think not of him; 


For he can do no more than Ceſar” $ arm, 


When Cæſar' 8 head 1 18 oll. 


. vet 1 do fear kim: 0 


For j in the ingrafted love he bears to Ceſar, — _ 


Bxb. Alas, good Caſſius, do not think of him: 


Z If he love Cellar all that he. . 
Is to himſelf; take howght,” and die for Caſir: 


. "Les 21 queant, Lindinw et . Di . N 
„ Funus erat.“ Sit. Theb. VII. 1. 696. Sræꝝv ENS, : 


6 Not heav him as a carcaſ fir for hounds : ] Our author had pro- . 


bably the following paſlage in the old tranſlation of Plutarch in his 

thoughts: Cæſar turned himſelfe no where but he was ftricken 
at by ſome, and ftill had naked ſwords in his face, and was hacked 

| 1124 mangled. Among them as a und 1 laben 9 hunters.” a | 


Maloxk. 


5 ” Yet 1 do fear FORD 1 For the fake of metre I have optics he. 
Auxiliary verb. So, in Macbeth: _ : 


es there 1s none but him „ 
FE us Whoſe being I ds fear.“ STEEVENS. 


: - zake thought, | That i is, zurn melancholy. Jouxsox, 
1 «i in Anton 77 aud C leopatra : | 
„ What ſhall we ** Toobarbus? 
Jin and die. 155 
Again, in Holinſsed, p 


now they were without 


| e which Inge ws * to 3 inſomuch that ſome ; 
died by the way,” | STEEVENS., | 


The preciſe meaning of tale hong he may be heed Hom this Y 


following paſlage in St. Matthew, where the verb u., Which 


ſignifies to anticipate, or fore bode evil, is ſo rendered: Take no 


15 cheught for the morrow : for the morroiw ſhall zake thought for _ 5 
| — 48 of itſelf; ſufficient unto the Jay. is the evil thereof.” — 
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And that were much he ſhould ; for he i is given 
To ſports, to wildneſs, and much company.* 


 TrtR. There is no fear in him; let him not die; 


= For he will n and laugh at this hereafter, : 


"Io 6. Peace, count the e 


| Cas. 3 SY 6 he clock hath ſtricken three, 


= EEB. 'Tis 1 time to part. 


VVV doubtful yer, 
Whe'r Cæſar will come forth to-day, or no: 
For he is ſuperſtitious grown of late; 

Quite from the main opinion he held Ane 

Ws mary, of dreams, and ceremonies : 


Caffins not only refers to, but thus: 8 the phraſe i in 3 
when, in anſwer to the aſſertion of Brutus conce 38 Antony. 


| Act ! | 
e I know that 1 we e ſhall have ln well to friend. 2s 
he replies: | 
« wiſh we may: but y yet 1 hive: a ad 585 
That fears him much; and my miſgiving fill 
Falls ſhrewdly to the purpoſe.” 


To take thought then, in this inſtance, is not to ry melancholy, 


_ whatever hint may be in Autos 9 aud Cleopatra : Hr ENLEY. 
See Vol. IV. p. 75, n. 6. Mart owe. 


MY 
dee a note on the word companion, Act IV. H ENLEY, 


Quite from the main opinion he held once 


Of fantaſy, of dreams, and ceremonies : | Main opinion, is nothing ; 


more than leading, fexed, predominant 33 Jon N SON. 


Main efinion, according to Johnſon's explanation, is ſenſe; but 
-nean opinion would be a more natural N and i is, I believe, 


what Shakſpeare wrote. M. Mason. 


The words main opinion occur again in Troilas and 2 ori 4a, where 


{as here) they ſignify general eftimation © 
Why then we ſhould our ain ”_ cruſh. 
n taint of our heſt man.“ 


There is no ground therefore for fuſpetting a any y corruption in the > 5 


| text. Maroxg.“ 


— 
/ 


[Clock ente. L 


company.] Company is here uſed in a Abe pee tente. : 


| | 
BY 
bp 
* 
17 
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: It may be, theſe apparent prodigies, 
The unaccuſtom'd terror of this night, 


And the perſuaſion of his augurers, 


| May hold him from the Capitol to-day. 


Dc. Never fear that: If he be ſo refolv'd;: 


I can o 'erſway him : for he loves to hear, 
That unicorns may be betray'd with trees, 
= And bears with e 9 and with e 


. was in our t author” s time my ufed for i mag heation; jo 


and is ſo explained in Cawdry's Alphabetical Table of hard words, 


8vo. 1604. It ſignified both the imaginative power, and the thing 


imagined. It is uſed in the former ſenſe 15 in * he 5 
Merry Wives 97 Vindſor- 


Raiſe up the organs of her fantah.” „ 


| In the latter, in the preſent play : 


Thou haſt no figures, nor no FIT bes. 


5 Ceremonies means omens or _ deduced from aries, or other . 
| ceremonial rites. So, afterwards: ing 8 


40 Czar, I never ſtood on ceremonies, | 
Vet now they fright me. 


2 That unicorns may be betray'd with trees, 1 


; And bears awith glaſſes, elephants with 15 J ti Are 
” faid to have been taken by one who, running behind a tree, eluded 

the violent puſh the animal was making at him, ſo that his hom 

5 2 its force on the trunk, and ſtuck faſt, detainin 8 the beaſt till 5 

= * was op e 6 by the hunter. | 


"mM in Spenſer's Faery Queen, B. II. ch. v1: 
Like as a lyon whoſe imperial powre 
A prowd rebellious anicorne deſies 
« Teavoid the raſh aſſault and wrathfull ſtowre 
«« Of his fiers foe, him to a tree applies: 
« And when him running in full courſe he ſpies, 
He ſlips aſide; the whules the furious beaſt 
„ His precious horne, ſought of his enemies, 
| e Strikes in the ſtocke, ne "thence can be releaft, 
* But to the mighty victor yields a bounteous feaſt,” 


Again, in Bufſy D' Ambois, 1607 : 


« An angry unicorne in his full career 
« Charge with too ſwift a foot a jeweller „ 
„That watch'd him for the treaſure of his brow, | 
* And e'er he could get ſhelter of a zree, | 
s Nail him with his rich antler to the earth,” 
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Lions with toils, and men with flatterers: 
But, when I tell him, he hates flatterers, 


He ſays, he does; being then moſt flattered. 
Let me work: 


For I can give his humour the true bent; 
. And I will bring him to the Capitol. 


Cas. Nay, we will all of us be there to Frick him. i 
Bev. By the eighth hour: Is that the uttermoſt? 
(ux. Be that the uttermoſt, and fail not then. 


Mr. Caius Ligarius doth bear Cæſar hard,“ 
Who rated him for ſpeaking well of Pompey ; 
- I wonder, none of you have thought of him. 


Bev. Now, good Metellus, go along by him :* 


Ne loves me well, and I have given him reaſons; 5 


Send him but hither, and PI faſhion him. 


| Bears are 1 to have hag farpriſed by means of a mirror, | 


which they would gaze on, affording their purſuers an opportunity 
of taking the ſurer aim. This circumſtance, I think, is mentioned 


5 by Claudian, Elephants were ſeduced into pitfalls, lightly covered 
with hurdles and turf, on which a proper bait to tempt them, was 


| expoſed, See Pliny's Nat. Hift, B. VIII. STEEVENS. 


Loet me cot]; Theſe words, as they ſtand, being quite 1 un- 
| metrical, I ſuppoſe our author to have e written: 

| "Toh me to awork, 8 | 

i. e. 80 to work. STEEVENS. | 


” bear Cæſar hard,] Thus hs od copy, but Mete 
; 1 Pope, and Sir Thomas Hanmer, on the authority of the 
ſecond and latter folios, read—hatred, though the fame expreſſion 
appears again in the firſt ſcene of the following act: do 
beſeech you, if you bear me hard; and has Already occurred in 
2 former one: f 
Cæſar doth bear me hard, but he loves Brutus.“ TY 

| STEEVENS. 

| . Hatred was ſubſtituted for hard by the ignorant editor of the 
: Wen nag the great corrupter of Shakſpeare's text. M ALONE. 


5 by him :] That is, by his houſe, Make that your way 
| * Mr. Pope ſubſtituted 4 for by, and all the ſubſequent edt- 
tors have adopted this unneceſſary change. MALONE. 


ere FE IF” 
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Cas. The morning comes upon us: 2 We 1 leave 1 
you, Brutus — . 
5 And. friends, diſperſe yourſelves: but all remember 
| What you have ſaid, and ſhow yourſelves true Ro- 
mans. | 
1 U. Good gentlemen, look freſh ind merrily ; ; 
Let not our looks? put on our purpoſes; _ 
But bear it as our Roman actors do, 
With untir'd ſpirits, and formal conſtancy : 
| And ſo, good-morrow. to you every one. 
[ Exeunt all but Brutus. 
Boy l Pins 1—PFaſt aſleep? It is no matter; 1 
Enjoy the honey- heayy dew of ſlumber: 


Thou haſt no figures, nor no fantaſies, 


Which buſy care draws in the brains of men; . 
5 Therefore thou e ſo ſound. 


| Enter Ponria. | 


Fon. 3% ͤ ¾ ̃ „ 1 my lord! 
Bru. Portia, what mean you? Wherefore riſe 
. you now? 
It is not for your health, thus to commit 
Your weak condition to the raw-cold morning. . 
Pok. Nor for yours neither. You have ungently, 
Brutus, -- | 1 
Stole from my bed: And veteriiaht, at ſupper, 
Lou ſuddenly aroſe, and walk'd about, 
Miuſing, and ſighing, with your arms acroſs: | 
And when I aſk'd you what the matter was, 


Let not our FIT 


1 125 not our faces put 0 on, that i is, wear 


or Shoa our deſigns. Jon xSsON. 


„ Thou haſt no figures, c.] Figures occurs in the ſame fence i in 
3 che Firſt Part of Henry IV. Act l. ſc. iii: | 


"00 He . a world of fs rarer” HEI b LY. 
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: You ſtar'd upon me with ungentle looks: 


J urg'd you further; then you ſcratch'd your head, 


And too impatiently ſtamp'd with your foot: 
Vet I inſiſted, yet you anſwer'd not; 

But, with an angry wafture of your hand, 

0 Gave ſign for me to leave you: So I did; 
Fearing to ſtrengthen that impatience, 
Which ſeem'd too much enkindled; and, withal, 


Hoping it was but an effect of humour, = 


Which ſometime hath his hour with every man. 
It will not let you eat, nor talk, nor ſleep; 
And, could it work ſo much upon your ſhape, 
As it hath much prevail'd on your condition,” 
I ſhould not know you, Brutus. Dear my lord, 
. me acquainted with your cauſe of grief. 


Bu. T am not well in health, and that f 1s all. 
Pos. Brutus is wiſe, and, were he not in health, : 


He would embrace the means to come by it. 


Bru. Why, ſo I do :—Good Portia, go to bed. 
Pos. Is Brutus fick? and is it phyſical 


: To walk unbraced, and ſuck up the humours 

Of the dank morning? What, is Brutus ſick ; 

And will he ſteal out of his wholeſome bed, 

To dare the vile contagion of the night? 

And tempt the rheumy and unpurged air 

To add unto his ſickneſs? No, my Brutus; 

| You have ſome fick offence within your mind, 
Which, by the right and virtue of my place, 

I ought to know of: And, upon my knees, 

1 charm you, * by my once e commended beauty, 


2255 
[i 


on your condicion E: On your ener the podle of 


Your ind.” See Vol. IX. p. 494, n. 5. MALONE, 


e charm you, ] Thus the old copy. Mr. Pope aud Sir Thomas 
Hanmer read—coarge, but unneceliarily. 80s in 0 moeline 2 L 
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l By all your vows of love; and that great \ vow 
. Which did incorporate and make us one, 


That you unfold to me, yourſelf, your half, 
Why you are heavy; and what men nen 
Have had reſort to you: for here have been | 


Some ſix or ſeven, who did hide their faces 
= Even from darkneſs. . | 


„„ Encel not, gentle Pottia- | 


Pok. I mould not need, if you | were gentle 
Brutus. 


3 Within the bond of marriage, tell me, Brutus, 
Is it excepted, I ſhould know no ſecrets | 
That appertain to you? Am I yourſelf, 
But, as it were, in ſort, or limitation; 5 
15 IS keep with you at meals, ee . bed, „ 


1 


. tis your graces = 5 
13 85 That from my muteſt conſcience to ) my tongue 5 
„Charms this report out.” STEEVENS. 


9 To keep with you at meals, &c.] *I being, 0 * (fayed 
i ſhe) the daughter of Cato, was married vnto thee, not to be thy 


beddefellowe and companion in bedde and at borde onelie, like a 


harlot; but to be partaker alſo with thee, of thy good and euill 


55 fortune, Nowe for thyſelfe, I can finde no cauſe of faulte in thee | 


touchinge our matche: but for my parte, how may I ſhowe my 
duetie towards thee, and how muche I woulde doe for thy ſake, if 


I can not conſtantlie beare a ſecrete miſchaunce or griefe with thee, ; 
which requireth ſecrecy and fidelitie? I confeſſe, that a woman's 


wit commonly is too weake to keep a ſecret ſafely : but yet, Brutus, 
good education, and the companie of vertuous men, haue ſome _ 
power to reforme the defect of nature. And for my ſelfe, I haue 


this benefit moreouer : that I am the daughter of Cato, and wife 


of Brutus. This notwithſtanding, I did not truſt to any of theſe 
things before: vntil that now 1 have found by experience, that no 


| Paine nor grife whatſoever can ouercome me. With thoſe wordes 


ſhe ſhowed him her wounde on her thigh, and tolde him whar ſhe 
had done to proue her ſelfe.“ Sir 7 Romy, North's s T Os of 5 
Plutarch. STEEVENS, 


Here alſo we find our r author and jord Sterline waking over the 
Tame ground: 8 Ts 
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And talk to you ſometimes? > Dwell I but in | the 
ſuburbs _ 
Of your good pleaſure? If it be no more, 
Portia is Brutus' harlot, not his wife. 


© BRO: Lou are my true and honourable wife; . L 
As dear to me, as are the ruddy * e 
That viſit my ſad heart.“ 


Pom: 1 If this were true, then ould I know this 


ſecret. 


1 1 was not, Ss. match d wich ches, to TR 
A partner only of thy board and bed; 
Each ſervile whore in thoſe might equal me, 
That did herſelf to nought but pleaſure wed, 

No; — Portia ſpous'd thee with a mind t' abide 

hy fellow in all fortunes, good or ill; 

With chains of mutual love together ty'd, 


© As thoſe that have two breaſts, one AY two Tools: 


one will. Julius Cæſar, 1607. MaLoxE. 5 


— comfort your bed ,] © is but an odd phraſe, and gives 26 
gü. an idea, ſays Mr. Theobald. He therefore ſubſtitutes, _ 
conſort, But this good old word, however diſuſed through modern 

refinement, was not ſo diſcarded by Shakſpeare. Henry VIII. as 
we read in Cavendiſh's Life of Molſey, in commendation of queen 
Katharine, in publick ſaid, “ She hathe beene to me a true obedi- 


ent wife, and as comfortable as I could wiſh,” U rox. 


In the book of entries at Stationers' Hall, I meet with the | 
e 1598. 4 Converſation betaveen a yy as and | 


ber comfortable Huſband. „ STEEVENS, 


In our marriage ceremony, the huſband promiſes to combos 10 = 


wife; and Barrett's 4lvearie, or Quadruple Dictionary, 1 580, tay 15 
that to . is, © to recreate, to TOE, to make paſtime,” 


CoLLins, 


3 in the "TEE 5 Perhaps here is an alluſion to the place 
in Bs the harlots of Shak ſpeare' s age reided, "is in Beaumont 
and Fletcher's Monfreur T homas © . „ 
Get a new miſtreſs, 
Some ſuburb ſaint, that ſixpence, 3 ſome oaths, 
Will draw to parley.” STEEVENS. 


4 As dear to me, &c.] Theſe glowing words haye been adopt 


7 by Mr. Gray in his celebrated Ode: 
e Pear as the ruddy drops that warm nd heart. 
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| STEEVENS, 
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Render me worthy of this noble wite! 
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I grant, 1 am a woman ; “ but, withal, 


A woman that lord Brutus took to wife: * 


I grant, I am a woman; bur, withal, 


A woman well-reputed; Cato? 8 daughter. 15 

Think you, I am no ſtronger than my ſex, 

| Being ſo father'd, and ſo huſbanded? 

_ Tell me your counſels, I will not diſcloſe them : 

I have made ſtrong proof of my conſtancy, 

= Giving myſelf a voluntary wound 

Here, in the thigh: Can I bear that with patience, 
| And not my huſband's ſecrets? 


8 5 O ye gods, 


4 Knocking within. 


Hack hark! one 1 Portia, go in a while; * 
And by and by thy boſom ſhall r 

The ſecrets of my heart. . 

All my engagements I will conſtrue to thee, 

All the charactery *® of my ſad brows : — = 
Leave me with haſte. e Posria. 


5 1 7 grant, I am a woman ; Ke. J 88, Lord Sterline: 


And though our ſex too talkative be deem'd, 
As thoſe whoſe tongues import our greateſt pow' 'rs, 5 
For ſecrets ſtill bad treaſurers eſteem'd, | 
Of others? greedy, prodigal of ours; 
„ Good education may reform defects, 
And l this vantage have to a vertuous life, 
« Which others minds do want and mine reſpects, 
1 1 NM Cato s aber, and I' Brutus qe. 
| MaLonr. 


s$ 4 dooman . Cato PER RS) By the expreſſion 


| e ian ſhe refers to the eſtimation in which ſhe was held, as 


being he wife of Brutus ; whilit the addition of Cat's taurbrer, 7 
imphes that be might be expedted to inherit the patriotic virtes of her | 


father, It is with propriety therefore, that ſhe immediately *. | 


Think you I am no ſtronger than my ſex, _ 
| Being ſo 8 and ſo huſbanded ? HTNLEV. 


1 8 Al. ine NA on W 1, e. all that is -Harager'd 3 Ke. 
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Enter Luorus and Licatvs. | 


Lucius, whe! 8 that, knocks2? . 


Luc. Here! Is a fick man, that would ſpeak with 
you. : ; 


oy 1 Caius Linulin, « that Metellus ſpake of. 3 
Boy, ſtand aſide.—Caius Ligarius ! how? 


Lc. Vouchſafe good morrow from a Fable to tongue. 


BRU. O, what a time have 791 £ choſe « out, brave 
Caius, 1 75 
10 wear a kerchief; L Would you 1 were not fick! 


2 The word has already occurred in a 7 he Mor Wives * Windfor. OX 
| - STEEVENS. 
See Vol. IV. p. 358, 1 n. * | Maroxe. 1 


who's that, knocks ?] i. e. who is that, ab knocks? 
Our poet always prefers the familiar language of converſation to 
h grammatical nicety. Four of his editors, however, have endea- 
voured to deſtroy this peculiarity, by reading—who's there that 
| knocks? and a fifth has, vs that, hat knocks ? MaLoxe. 5 


* O, what a time have you choſe out, brave Caius, | 
70 avear a ker chief ?] So, in Plutarch's Life of Brutus, tran- 
flated by North: — Brutus went to ſee him being ſicke in his 
bedde, and fayed unto him, O Ligarius, in what a time art thou 
ficke? Ligarius riſing up in his bedde, and taking him by the right 
| hande, ſayed unto him, Brutus, (ſayed he,) if thou haſt any great 
enterpriſe i in hande worthie of thy ſelfe, I am whole.“ Fr 
| Sterline alſo has introduced this paſlage i into his Julius wy | 
- Buy ſickneſs being impriſon'd in his bed 
„„ Whilſt I Ligarius ſpied, whom pains did prick, 
«© When I had ſaid with words that anguiſh bred, 
In what a time Ligarins art thou fick? ? 
le anſwer'd ſtraight, as I had phyſick brought, 
Or that he had imagin'd my deſign, _ 
* 45 worthy of thyſelf thou auould ſt de aught, 
66 The 4 Br rutus #4 am le 5 and wholly thine,” | 
5 Maroxg. 
U ry 
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. 1 am not ſick, if Brutus have 1 in hand 


Any exploit worthy the name of honour. 


Bxv. Such an exploit have I in hand, Ligarius, | 


| Had you a healthful ear to hear of it. 


Lie. By all the gods that Romans how before, : 


1 — here diſcard my ſickneſs. Soul of Rome |. 
Brave ſon, deriv'd from honourable loins ! 


Thou, like an exorciſt, haſt conjur'd up 


My mortified ſpirit.“ Now bid me run, 
1 And I will ſtrive with things impoſſible; 
| Yea, get the better of them. What's to do? 


Bzv. A piece of work, that will RE kick x men 
whole. 


Lic. But are not ſome whole, that v we e muſt make 
Mick? 1 3 


n That mut we e alſo. What i it is, my Caius, 5 


1 ſhall unfold to thee, as we are © going. 


0 0 whom it muſt be done. | 


EE: oe Yon your boot! 
And, wich; a heart b B I follow you, 
To do I know not what: but it Tulnceth, 
That Brutus leads n me on. ER 


Buv. „„ Follow me then, [Exeunt. 8 


9 7 * lite an net bo conjur 4 up. | | = 
My mortified ſpirit.) Here, and in all other places where the Ln 
word occurs in Shakſpeare, to exorciſe means to raiſe ſpirits, not to 
lay them; and I believe he 1 is s fingular in his acceptation of it. | 
; M. n, 
dee Vol. VI. p. 373. n. z. | Matons, | 
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JS» E N E IT. . 
27 be fame. A Room in Cæſar 8 Palace. . 


| 7 bunder and lightning. e Cacan, i in bis Night- 
„ 


Cas. Nor Leben. nor earth, have been at peace 
to-night: 


Thrice hath Calphurnia in her fleep eried out, 
— — bo 7 5 Ty aner. yo Who! $ within 2 


Euler. a Servant. 


Seer. My lord? 
Cs. Go bid the prieſts do refine mente 


> And bring me their 3 of ſucceſs. 


Sexy. I wil, my HAV - | [Erit, 


Enter CaLynuRNIA. 


"Cas What mean you, Cæſar? Think you o 
Walk forth? | 


| You ſhall not ſtir out of your houſe wuday, 5 
Cas. Cæſar ſhall forth : "TRE things, that threat- = 


en'd me, 


Ne'er look'd but on ia: back; when they wall lee f 


1 The face of Cæſar, they are vaniſhed. 


Ca L. Cæſar, 1 never ſtood on ceremonies,? 


* : Cafars I never + hut: on anal} i i. e. In never * aid. A ce- 
remonious or ſuperſtitious regard to prodigies or omens. 


The 9 is uſed i in the ſame ſenſe 3 in The Devil®; i Charter, | 
| 1607 8 | 


dr ne a 
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Yet now they fright me. There is one within, | 


Beſides the things that we have heard and ſeen, 


| Recounts moſt horrid ſights ſeen by the Watch. 
A lioneſs hath whelped in the ſtreets; 
And graves have . and yielded. IP; > 


dead: 


. Fierce fiery warriors fight upon the clouds, 


In ranks, and ſquadrons, and right form of war, 
Which drizzled blood upon the Capitol: 


The noiſe of battle hurtled in the air,, 


cc The devil hath ETSY in «ks covenant, 5 
I ſhould not croſs myſelf at any time : 
I never was fo ceremanious,? | 
The original thought is in the old tranſlation of Find 5 


3 8 Calphurnia, until that time, was never giren to. "oy NOR. or : 
ſuperſtition. STEEVENS, | 


5:55 Aud graves have yawn 4. ant et up their dead: be. 1 So, | 
ina funeral ſong in Much ads about nothing : h 


Graves yawn, and yield your dead. "= 


Aon, in Hamlet : 


« A little ere the mightieſt N fell, „ 

The graves ſtood tenantleſs, and the ſheeted dead | 

oa * ſqueak n * in the Roman ett. | 
Matoxs. 


4 1 PT warriors fight 150 the FX Rr os 
In ranks, aud ſquadrons, and right forms of war, ] So, i in Tack. | 


tus. Hiſt, B. V.“ Viſe per cælum concurrere acies, rutilantia ar- 


ma, & ſubito nubium igne collucere“ &c. Srrkvxxs. 


* in Marlowe's Tamburlaine, I 590: To 
II will perſiſt a terror to the world; 

Making the meteors that like armed men | 
Are ſeen to march upon the towers of heaven, 
Run tilting round about the firmament, 

+ And break their burning launces in the ayre, 
For honour of my wondrous victories.” MaLoNE. 


5 The noiſe of battle hurtled i the air,] To burtle | is, I ſuppoſe, 


to claſh, or move with violence and noiſe. 80. in Sclimus Emperor | 


8 the Turks. 1594: 
« Here the Polonian he comes burtling i in, ED 
5 Under the conduèt of ſome foreign prince. 5 
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Horſes did neigh,* and dying men did groan; 5 
And ghoſts did ſhriek, and ſqueal about the ſtreets. 
O Cxzfar! theſe things are as all uſe, 
 AndlI do tear them. 


Tn What can be avoided. 

| Whoſe TY, iS Pure by the mighty n | 

Let Cæſar ſhall go forth: for theſe predictions 

= 1 to the world in general, as to Cæſar. 
Ci. When beggars die, there are no comets ſeen; 


The heavens themſelves blaze forth the Hesel of 
1 Princes. | 


a Again, ibid : | | 
| Jo toſs the ſpear, and in a witlike gyre | 
| Jo hurtle my ſharp ſword about my head. 
| Shakſpeare uſes the word again in As You Like FF 
e in which hurtling, SD Re 
+ From: miſerable lumber 1 awak d. Pp Seize NS. 


OO Again, in The Hiſtory of Arthur, P. I. e. xiv: © They . 7 
e bon the Northumberland battailes to Yurtle together,” \ Bowls, 


To hurtle originally ſignified to pu violently; and, as in ſuch 
an action a loud noiſe was frequently made, it afterwards ſeems to : 
have been uſed in the ſenſe of to claſh. So, in Chaucer' 5 Canterbury | 
| Takes, v. 2618: | 
e Ang he hin 33 with [TY hors — | "Aras | 
;S Horſes did neigh, 5 Thus the ſecond fe folio. Its blundering pre- 
| deceſſor reads: „ = 
5 Horſes do neigh. STEEVENS. 


7 When beggars die, there are no comets cen; 
70e hearvens themſelves blaze forth the death of princes. ] « Next | 
to the ſhadows and pretences of experience, (which have been met 
withall at large,) they ſeem to brag moſt of the ſtrange events 
which follow (for the moſt part,) a of ter blazing ftarres; as if they 
abere the ſummoners of God to call princes 10 the ſeat of judgment. 
The ſureſt way to ſhake their painted bulwarks of experience is, 
by making plaine, that neyther princes always dye when comets 
blaze, nor comets ever i. e. always] when princes dye.” Den- 
Jative againſt the poiſon of ſup pored Prophecies, by Henry Howard, | 
Earl of Northampton, 1583. | 
Again, ibid: © Let us look into the nature of a comet, by the | 
hw of which it is ſuppoſed that the ſame ſhould portend plague, 
famine, warte, or the death f potentiates.” 2 W 
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Cas. Cowards die many times before their 
e -- Ya | 
The valiant never taſte of death bit once. 
Of all the wonders that I yet have heard, | 
It ſeems to me moſt ſtrange that men ſhould fear; 5 
Sceing that death, a neceſſary end,“ „„ oy 
Will come, when it Will come. 


Re-enter a F 


What fay the augurers a+ 
Fe Rv. Tbey would not have you to ſtir forth to- 
f Gay. oo. 
i Fucking the entrails gf: an offering: forth, 
: 8 could 1 not find a t within "me: beat, 


5 Cowards die man ny times es ets ad: 51 $0, i in n the a anci- oy 
ent tranſlation of Plutarch, ſo often quoted: 
When ſome of his friends did counſel him to * a guard : 


for the ſafety of his perſon; he would never conſent to it, but 


ſaid, it was better to die once, than ing oh to be affrayed . 


8 death. 1355 STEEVENS. 


"$04 in Marſton' C Tuſatiate C 8 1613: 
| « Fear is my vaſſal; when I frown, bs flies, 
A hundred times in life a coward dies.” 

Lord Eflex, probably before any of theſe writers, ads the 
7 An remark. In a letter to lord Rutland, he obſerves, * that as 
he which dieth nobly, doth live for ever, 5 be that . live in 

| fear, doth die continually.” 35 Maloxr. | 


2M that 1 yet have heard. „ This e appears to have | 
been med by Dr. Young in his N of . 7ris King of 


E 2 
1 * - Didſt thou e er FRO: * | 
18 Sure tis an art; I know not how to fear 1 
„Tis one of the few things beyond my pow er; 
And if death muſt be fear'd before 'tis felt, 
„Thy maſter is immortal.“ Ire EVENS. 


| death, a neceſſary end, ke.) This is a ſentence. 3 = 
| 4k ho ſtoical Joctrine of predeſtination, and is therefore 3 improper 
un che mouth of Cæſar. Joux N80 OKs 


TH 
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Cs. The gods do this in ſhame of cowardice: . 
Cæſar ſhould be a beaſt without a heart, 5 
If he ſhould ſtay at home to-day for Was. - „ 
No, Cæſar ſhall not: Danger knows full well, 

That Ceſar is more dangerous BEM: 
We were two lions litter'd in one day, on 
And ] the elder and more ter rrible; 15 
And Cæſar ſhall 80 | forth." . 
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in ſhame of W 5 The ancients ; did not 'place cou- 
rage bet wiſdom in the heart. JOHNSON, | | 


1 We were ——] In old editions: 

+6 OEM e 
The copies have been all corrupt, ad the n of ies; 

| unintelligible. But the flight alteration, I have made, {| We were] 

reſtores ſenſe to the whole; and the ſentiment will neither be un- = 

: worthy of Shak ſpeare, nor the boaſt too extrav agant for Cæſar i in | | bil 

a vein of vanity to utter : that he and danger were two twin- whelps- „„ | —— 

| of: a hon „ — he the elder, and more 1 50 of the two. 5 

| nne, 


Mr. Upton recommends us to read z 
We are 5 
| This reſembles the boaſt of Otho : CN | 
Ex 2 invicen Sumns, Ego et Tonura. | Tacitus, 5 
| 55 SrERVENS. 
1 1 is not K ealy 1 to | determine, which of the two readings has he 
beſt claim to a place in the text. If Theobald's emendation be 
adopted, the phraſeology, though leſs elegant, is perhaps more 
Shak ſperian, It may mean the ſame as if he had written, —-We 


two lions avere litter'd in one day, and I am the elder and more 55 
; 82 of the two, MAL ONE. | 


| - Ce/ar ſhall go ferth. | Any esch ar Cefar, throughout : 
1 this ſcene, will appear to diſadvantage, if compared with the fol- 
lowing ſentiments, put into his mouth by Mays: 1 in the ſeventh 5 
| book of his Supplement to Lucan : | | ; 
Plus me, Calphurnia, luctus | 
Et lachrymæ movere tuæ, quam triſtfa vatum 
Reſponſa, infauſtæ volucres, aut ulla dierum 
Vana ſuperſtitio poterant. Oſtenta timere 
Si nunc inciperem, quæ non mihi tempora poſthac 
Anxxia tranſirent? quæ lux jucunda maneret ? 
Aut quz libertas? fruſtra fervire timori 
Dum nec luce frui, nec mortem arcere licebit) 


4602 jurius CESAR, 


„VVV Alas, my lord, 
| Your wiſdom is conſum'd in confidence. 
Do not go forth to-day : Call it my fear, : 


That keeps you in the houſe, and not your own. 


We'll ſend Mark Antony to the ſenate-houſe ; 


8 And he ſhall ſay, you are not well to-day : 


Let me, upon my knee, prevail in this. 


Cxs. Mark Antony ſhall ſay, I am not well; 
5 And, W FO humour, I will IP at home. 


Enter Deer US. 


Re Here $ Beide e he ſhall tell them ſo. 


| Dee. Cæſar, all hail! Good morrow, ey 
| ear | . 1 | 


: I come to fetch you to the Rete oute 


Cas. And you are come in very happy time, 
To bear my greeting to the ſenators, 
And tell them, that I will not come to-day : 
Cannot, is falſe ; and that I dare not, falſer; 
I will not come to-day : Tell them ſo, Decius 


Cats Says he 1 is ſick. 


„ Ro Shall Cæſar fend a lie 2 
| Have L in 1 conqueſt ſtretch d mine arm ſo far, 


To be afeard to tell grey-beards the truth? Z 


Decius, go tell them, Ceſar will not come 


Dc. Moſt mighty Cæſar, let me know ſome 
Eg cauſe, N | 
i Leſt I be laugh'd at, when I tell them . 


(s. The cauſe is in my will, I will not come; 
That 1 is e to — the ſenate. 1 8 


Cogar, et bule capiti quod hows veretur, aruſpex. 
Jus e et vanus 8 dominabitur agar: 


STEEVENS, . 
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But, for your pri vate ſatisfaction, 

Becauſe I love you, I will let you know. 
Calphurnia here, my wife, ſtays me at home: 
She dreamt to-night ſhe ſaw my Ra,, 
Which like a fountain, with a hundred ſpouts, 
Did run pure blood; and many luſty Romans 

Came ſmiling, and did bathe their hands in it. 
And theſe does ſhe apply for warnings, portents, 

And evils imminent; and on her knee _ 

Hath begg'd, that I will ſtay at home ye 
Dec. This dream is all amiſs mage crane 
It was a viſion, fair and fortunate: _ 57 
Your ſtatue ſpouting blood in many pipes, 
In which ſo many ſmiling Romans bath'd, 

Signifies, that from you great Rome ſhall en 
Reviving blood; and that great men ſhall preſs. 
For tinctures, ſtains, relicks, and cagnizance.“ 


* ci tans} See vol. mn. p- 275. n. 8; and Vol. X. Lg 


5 n. 8. OSTEEVENS,. 


1 warnings, portents,]| Old copy, unmerrically, warnings 
and portents.” STEVENS. | | 


7 And ewils imminent ; | The late : Mr. Edwards was ol opinion : 
that we ſhould read: _ "= | 
Of ewils imminent. Sr EEVENS., 


The alteration propoſed by Mr. E award i is needleſs, Te tends 
to weaken the force of the expreſſions, which form, as they now 
Rand, a regular climax. HI ITE. 


* and that great men ſhall preſs. | 
fe tinctures, ſtains, relicks, and cogniz wo) This FRED | 
which is intentionally pompous, is ſomewhat confuſed, There are 
two alluſions ; one to coats armorial, to which princes make addi- 
tions, or give new rindures, and new marks of cognizance ; the 


other to martyrs, whoſe reliques are preſerved with veneration. | 


The Romans, ſays Decius, all come to you as to a aint, for re- 


5 liques, as to a prince, for honours. Jog xsox. 


I believe 7in&ures has no relation to heraldry, but means an 
| handkerchiets, or other linen, tinged with blood. Bullokar i in his 


7 
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This by Calphurnia” 8 enen is | fgniff* d. 1 
Cxs. And this way have you well expounded it. 


Dc. I 3 when you have heard what I can 
ſay: 


And know it now; The ſenate have anke 


To give, this day, a crown to mighty Cæſar. 
If you ſhall ſend them word, you will not come, 
Their minds may change. Beſides, it were a mock 


Ahpt to be render'd, for ſome one to ſay, 


Break up the ſenate /ill another time, - 
When Cæſar's wife hall meet with better dreams. 
I Cæſar hide himſelf, ſhall they not WRIPET,. - 
Lo, Cæſar is afraid? | 
Pardon me, Cæſar; for my dear, dei love 
To your proceeding bids me tell you this: 
2 reaſon * to my love is liable. 


Cas. How fooliſh do your | fears ſeem now, 
Calphurnia? _ 


I am aſhamed I did qld to them — 


85 Give me my robe, for 1 wal 80 — 


Expoſ ror, 1616, defines it a dipping, colouring 0 or r tainin of « 2 
thing. 9% $0; in Act HI. fe. 115 -- 8 | 


« And dip their napkins,” Kc. Malou. 3 
I concur in opinion with Mr. Malone. At the execution Se 


| ſeveral of our ancient nobility, martyrs, &c. we are told that hand. 


kerchieſs were tinctured with their blood, and preſerved as affec- 
= tionate or ſalutary memorials of the deceaſed. STEVENS. | 
ben Cæſar's wife ſhall meet with better: dean. ] So, in 
. Lord Sterline's Julius Cz/ar, 1607 : | 
| « How can we ſatisfy the world's conceit, 


«© Whoſe tongues ſtill in all ears your pralle proclaims? ? 
* Or ſhall we bid them leave to deal in ſtate, 


b i that Rs an firſt have better dreams! = | 


5 : Aud reaſon Kc. ] And reaſon.” or propriety of conduct and 
f N is ſubordinate to my love. JOHNSON, 1 55 
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And look where Publius i is come to fetch r me. 


PB. Good morrow, Cæſar. | 425 
1 . 1 Welcome, e 
What, Brutus, are you ſtirrd fo early too ?— 
Good-morrow, Caſca.—Caius Ligarius, 

Cæ ſar was ne'er ſo much your enemy, 


As that ſame ague which hath made you lean,— 
What is't o clock! ? 


Bao: Cæſar, tis chen eight. 
Cas. I thank yu for your pains and courteſy. 


e 


main Arts — 


* . — os, 420 
He © RACES; 
— — 


5 Enter Axroxv. = 


See! Antony, that revels Jong 0 'nights, 
Is notwithſtanding up: 5 
5 Good morrow, Antony. 


ETF 2 to > moſt noble Ceſar. 


Cs. Bid them prepare within: - 
1 am to blame to be thus waited for. — . 
Now, Cinna: Now, Metellus:— What ;Trebonius! 8 
| T have an hour's talk in {tore for you; 
Remember that you call on me to-day: 
| Be near me, that I may remember you. 


T1 K EB. Cæſar, I will and ſo near will 1 be, 
Os [[ Ajrae. 
That your beſt friends ſhall with I had been further. 


(As. Good friends, go in, and taſte ſome wine 
fs with me; | | 
And we, like friends, will Rraightway go together 


Vor. XII. . 2 
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Bab. That every like is ; not the ſame, 0 Czar, | 


The heart of e e to think upon 


SCENE III. 


The be fame. A freet near 7 the Capital 


Enter Anrrurnorr 8, reading a Paper: 


Aur. Cæſar, ha of Brutus ; take heed of Caf. 
T ſius; come not near Caſca; have an eye to Cinna; 
_ truſt not Trebonius; mas well Metellus Cimber ; | 
Dcecius Brutus bes thee not; thou haſt torong*d Caius 
Iigarius. There is but one mind in all theſe men, 
and it is bent againſt Cæſar. 1f thou be'ft not immor- 
tal, look about you: Security gives way 19 con piracy. = 


The mighty gods fend thee . / Thy lover, 


Here Will! ſtand, till Cetur paſs along, 
And as a ſuitor will I glve him this. 
My heart laments, that virtue cannot live 
Out of the teeth of emulation,” 
If thou read this, O Cæſar, * may'ſt live; . 
If not, he Fares with traitors go Contrive.' Exit. 


55 * Th lover oh 5 207, n. = Malou. 
9 emulation.) Herc, as on many other occaſions, this word 


is uſed in an unfavourable ſenſe, ſomewhat like —factious, eny ious, 


or r malicious rivalry, So, in Troilus and C refs da : 
« Wlultt eration in the army crept.” STEEVESS. 


= - the fates with traitors ds contrive. + The fates join with | 


traitors in eee thy de Araktion. Jus £0 Me: 


A mt : 


Artemidorus. 
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SCENE IV. 


7 2 pe fame. Another part of the Jamie reel, befor the = 


houſe of Brutus. 


Enter Porta and Lvews, 


"Pa: 1 pr 'ythee, boy, run to the ſenate-houſe ; 


Say not to anſwer me, but get thee gone: 5 
: Why doſt thou ſtay? | 


Luc. | TO know my errand, madam. 
Por. I would have had thee there, and here again, - 


Fre I can tell thee what thou ſhould'ſt do there, — 
O conſtancy, be ſtrong upon my ſide! 


Set a huge mountain *tween my heart and ongue! 5 


I have a man's mind, but a woman's 8 
How hard it is for women to keep counſel! — 
Art thou here yet?. : 


VP "Madam, what Mould 1 4 
Run to the Capital: and nothing elite 
And ſo return to you, and nothing elſe? 


Por. Yes, bring 1 me word, boy,. if thy lord look I 


. 8 well, 5 

i For he went ſickly forth And take good note, 
What Cæſar doth, what ſuitors prels to him. 
Hark, boy! what noiſe i is that? 


Luc. I hear none, madam. 
Pot. | Pre 'ythee, liſten well; 


Why 4 oft thou f 101 See has expreſſed the per- 


turbation of King Richard the third's mind by the lame incident: 
| We Dull, unmindful villain! 


Why ſtay'ſt thou here, and go'ſt not to the duke ?— 
* Cat. Firſt, mighty liege, tell me your highneſs' pleaſure, 
. What from your grace I ſhall deliver to him. 5 


* 
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1 heard a buſtling rumour, tke a fray, 
And the wind brings | it from the cn, 


Luc. Sooth, madam, I hear W 


Enter Soorhayer,” 2 


5 Pok. CEP ge !, Come hither, fellow” 5 
= Which way haſt thou bent 3 


Soorn. At mine own houſe, good lady. : 
Por. What i: 18 't 0 clock: 3 | 


„„ About the 1 hour, lady. 
Por. Is Cæſar yet gone to the Capitol! 5 


:  Soorn.. Madam, not yet; I go to take my ſtand, 
To ſee him paſs on to the Capitol. ; 


Poꝛk. Thou haſt ſome ſuit to Cæſar, haſt thou 


not? 


Soorn. That 1 have, lady: if will 1 pleaſe c- 
ar. 
| To be 10 good to Cæſar, as to hear me, 
I ſhall beſeech him to befriend himſelf. 


Pok. Why, know ſt thou 29 harm's intended 
towards him? ; 


Soorn. None that I know will be, much that 1 
fear may chance.“ 8 
Good morrow to = Here the Aireet i is narrow : ' 


3 Pater geber. The Introduftion of the bee hore is 
15 unneceſſary, and, I think, 1 improper. All that he is made to f- y,. 
ſhould be given to Artemidorus; who is ſeen and accoſted by Portia 


in his paſſage from his firſt ſtand, p. 306, to one more convenient, 
p. 309. FyYRWHITT. | 


Nane that I know ewill be, Sb tha: J fra may ROT 1 8 
Thomas Hanmer, very judiciouſly in my opinion, omite - bs 
chance, which T regard as interpolated words; for they re deen the 
line too long by a foot, and the ſenſe is complete Wigs th the 

| | 8 . 
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The throng that follows Ceſar at the heels, 

Of ſenators, of prætors, common ſuitors, 
Will crowd a feeble man almoſt to death : 
I' get me to a place more void, and there 


Speak to great Cæſar as he comes along. Exit. 
Pong. I muſt go in. —Ah me! how weaka thing 8 


The heart of woman is! O Brutus! 
Ihe heavens ſpeed thee in thine enterprize! 


Sure, the boy heard me: Brutus hath a ſuit, 


That Cæ ſar will not grant. O, I grow faint : — 
Run, Lucius, and commend me to my lord; 
Say, I am merry: come to me again, 

And Banne me word what he doth fay to thee. 


3 Exeunt, 


ACT m. SCENE I. 
2 be ſame. 7 be Capitol, the Senate 1 fing. 


oF crowd of people in the fret Dad to ihe Capital; 


among them ARTEMIDORUS, and the Soothſayer. 
Flouriſh. Enter C ASAR, Bzurus, Casslus, CaSCa, 
 Dxcrvs, MeTELLUs, Txxßoxfus, CINNA, AN TO- 


* Lerivvs, Porr rus, Posrros, and Others. 


ns The 1 of March are come. 
Soorn. Ay, Ceſar; but not gone. 
AR. Hail, Cæſar! Read this ſchedule. 


Dc. Trebonius doth deſire you to o er read, 
Arty your beſt leiſure, this Ai hunde ſuit. 


per danen : Maron E. 


* 3 


— on ————— . 
* 


| 3 hath a r ſuit, &e. TY Theſe WIR Portia 2 to | 
70 ucius, to deceive him, by aſſigning e a ſalſe cauſe for her preſent | 


EAT eG do Ei he EE oP 226 EIFS. : : = 
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Arr. oO, Ceſar, read mine firſt; for mine's a 15 
Tale: - N , 
That touches Cæſar nearer: Read it, great Chir. 


. What touches us ourſelf, ſhall belaſt ſerv'd. 8 
Ax. Delay not, Cæſar; read it 8 ny 
Cs. What, is the fellow mad! * 


PU. . Sirrah; give place. . 


Cas. What, urge you your petitions i in the ſtreet . 
| Come to the Capitol, : | 


Cofar enters the Copitel, the reſt following. 
Al the Senators riſe. = : 


Pop. 1 with your enterprize to- day may thrive : 
Cs. What enterprize, e Pos 

es Poe. Fare you well. [advances to Cefar. 
Bu. What ſaid Popilius Lena? 


Cas. He wiſlrd, to-day our enterprize might. 
thrive. 


1 fear, our purpoſe is tered: 5 
Bk. Look, how he makes to Cæſar: Mark Nin 15 


| Cas. Caſca, be ſudden, for we fear prevention.— 
= Brutus, what ſhall be done? If this be known, 
3 Tg or Cæſar never ſhall turn back; 1 


+ Mead him. 1 The metre being ho l I kink we 
. fhould Is at liberty to read: Mark him ævell. So, in the aper 


end by Ane eren, p · 306.— — Mark well Metellus Cimber.“ 


SrEEV ENS J. 


6 Caſſius or Ceſar never Pall zurn "Gaol = 1 believe ſons: | 
w rote: 8 


Castus on Ce/ar never ſhall turn back. 
The next line ſtrongly ſupports this conjecture, If the 3 : 
was diſcovered, and the aſſaſſination of Cæſar rendered impracti- 

cable by © prevention,” which is the caſe ſuppoſed, Caſſius could 
have no r of being able to prevent Cæſar from fs turning back 


. 
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For 1 will lay myſelf. 


> Caſſius, be contin 5. 
Popilius Lena ſpeaks not of our purpoſes ; 


For, look, he ſmiles, and ay doth not t change. 


allening « ce try Yau: to be uſed for return ; back): ; = in all events 
this conſpirator's “ ſlaying himſelf” could not produce that effect. 


Caſſius had originally come with a defign to aſſaſſinate Cæſar, or 


: "Bs in the attempt, and therefore there could be no queſtion now 


concerning ane or the other of them falling. The queſtion now 
ſtated is, if the plot was diſcovered, and their ſcheme could not be 
effected, how each conſpirator ſhould at; and Caſſius declares, 
that, if this ſhould prove the caſe, he will not endeayour to ſave 


himſelf by flight from the DiRator and his Partizans, but inſtantly | 


put an end to his own life. 


ue paſſage in Plutarch's life of Brutus, which Shakfpeare ap- 
55 pears to have had in his thoughts, adds ſuch ſtrength to this emen- 
i dation, that if it had been propoſed by any former editor, I ſhould 
have given it a place in the text. Popilius Lana, that had talked 
before with Brutus and Caſſius, and had prayed the gods they might 


8 bring this enterprise to paſs, went unto Cæſar, and kept him a long 


time with a talke. —Wherefore the conſpirators—conjecturing by 
that he had tolde them a little before, that his talke was none other 
but the verie diſcoverie of their conſpiracie, they were affrayed 


euerie man of them, and one looking in another's face, it was eaſie 


to ſee that they were all of a minde, that 2 vas no tarrying for ibm 
wall they were apprehended, but rather that they ſhould kill themſelves 
 avith their own handes, And when Calſiu zus and certain others 

clapped their handes on their ſwordes under their gownes to draw | 
them, Brutus, marking the countenance and geſture of Lzna, &e. 


| with a pleaſant countenance encouraged Caſſius,” &c, 


They clapped their hands on their daggers undoubtedly to be 


realy to kill themſelves, if they were diſcovered, Shakſpeare was 
induced to give this ſentiment to Caſs, as being exactly agreeable 
to his character, and to that ſ pirit which has appeared 1 in a former 
ſcene: 
| * know where 1 will wear this dagger then ; 


« Caflius from bondage will deliver Caſſius.“ MarLoxe, 


| The disjunctive is right, and the ſenſe apparent. 8 ſays, 
| if our purpoſe is diſcovered, either Cæſar or I ſhall never return 
alive; for, if we cannot kill him, I will certainly ſlay myſelf, 


The conſpirators were numerous and reſolute, and had they been 
| betrayed, the confuſion that muſt have ariſen might have afforded 


ee men an op portunity to deſpatch the tyrant, RiTSON, 


* 4 
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Cs. Trebonius knows his time; for, ook you, 

1 Brutus 

He draws Mark Antony out of the way. | 

 FExeunt ANTONY and TREBONIUS. Casar and 
le Senators take their ſeats. | 


Dc. Where is Metellus Cimber? Let him go, = 


And preſently prefer his ſuit to Cæſar. © 
Bau. Heisaddreſs'd: ' preſs near, and ſecond him. 8 
Cx. Caſca, you are the firſt that rears your hand. . 


Cxs. Are we all ready? what is now amiſs, 
; T hat Cæſar, and his ſenate, muſt redreſs ? ? 


Mer. Moſt high, moſt e and moſt puiſſant 
OG N ; 1 


' He is ; addreſs Ji. e. he i 1s ready. Sava. IX. p. EIN lhe . 


: 1 


5 - you ar? 6 ft POE rears your WET? ] This, T think, is 
not Engl. The firſt folio has reares, which is not much better. 
Jo reduce the paſſage to the rules of grammar, we ſhould read— | 
Jau are the firſt that rears his hand, YRWHIITIr. 


According to the rules of grammar Shakſpeare certainly ſhould 5 

| have written his hand; but he is often thus Inaccurate. So, In 
the laſt act of this play, Caſſius ſays of himſelf, 

2 Caſſius is aweary of the world ;— _ 

"= ME. all his faults obſerv'd, _ 5 
det in a note- book, learn'd and conn'd by rote, 
Io caſt into 2 teeth. oh 


There i in ſtrict propriety our poet cerainly ſhould have written 
— into his teeth.” MALOoxx. | | | 


As this and ſimilar offences againſt grammar, might have origi- 


5 ns only from the ignorance of the players or their printers, 1 


cannot concur in repreſenting ſuch miſtakes as the poſitive inaccu- 
racies of Shakſpeare. According to this mode of reaſoning, the 
_ falſe ſpellings of the firſt folio, as often as they are exampled 
by correſponding falſe ſpellings in the fame HOOK: may alſo * : 
charged upon our author. STEEVENS. = 


9 Cin. Caſca, you are the firſt that rear + your "EET 
_ Caf, Are awe all ready? What is new amiſs, = 
| That Cæſar, and his ſenate, muſt redreſs ?| The worda dra 


ave all ready—ſcem to belong more property 6 to Ci inna's ſ 1 than 5 
to Celar ON RITSON, | | | 


STEEVENS., 
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. Metellus Cimber throws before thy ſeat 


An humble Heart Kneeling. 


% œ²œP˖ muſt prevent thee, Cimber. 


Theſe couchings, and theſe lowly courtelies, 
Might fire the blood of ordinary men ; 


And turn pre-ordinance,* and firſt decree, 


Into the law of children. He not fond, 


= And turn e Pre-ordinance for ordinance ae 


eſtabliſned. WaR BURTON. 


. Into the law of children.) FOI 3 1 IE not well | 
= e ee what is meant by the laue of children. I ſhould read, 
the /awwof children. That is, change pre-ordinance and decree into 
| the law of children; into ſuch ſlight determinations as every ftart 


of will would alter. Lane and lacue 1 in ſome ee are not 
eafily diſtinguiſhed. Jokxsox. 


If the laue of children be the true e it may poſſibly ts” 
= illuftration from the following pallage in Ben Jonſon' 8 _ of 5 


5 Neaws © | 
59 narrow. minded man! my thought: do dwell 
« All in a lane. 
The lane of children will then mean the narrow conceits ot chil 


dren, which mutt change as their minds grow more enlarged, So, : 


in. n Hamlet : 
For nature, creſcent, does not grow alone 
II n thewes and bulk; but as this temple waxes, 
« The inward ſerwice of the mind and al, | | 
«© rows wide withal,” _ 


"Yue even this explanation is harſh and violent. Peng the poet . 


wrote: — in the line of children,” i. e. after the method or 


manner of children. In T reilus and Go da, he uſes Line for method, 3 


courſe: Y 
60 in all line of order.” 


. an ancient bl. letter ballad, entitled; Huſoalld Talk, or V Good 
Councel for a Married Man, I meet indeed with a phraſe. ſomewhat | 


8 fimilar to the lane of children: 
| | «© Neighbour Roger, when you come | 
Of Into the row of neighbours married.” OTE! EVENS. 


The ww of Shakſpeare' s time differed from an „Only by a ſmall _ 
St. at the bottom of the ſecond ftroke, which if an e happened 


to follow, could ſcarcely be perceived. I have not hefitated 


therefore to adopt Dr. Johnſon's emendation. The words pre-ordi- : 


nance and decree ſtrongly ſupport it. Maroxk. 


SFr h peg ered ra i Sie en ot. 
- — OO 


1 * 
— —— — — 
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Io think that Cæſar bears ſuch rebel blood, 

That will be thaw'd from the true quality 

With that which melteth fools; I mean, ſweet words 
Low- crooked curt'ſies, and baſe ſpaniel Og 
Thy brother by decree j is baniſhed; 


8 = |; chou doſt bend, and pray, and fawn, for him, ö 


I ſpurn thee like a cur out of my way. ; 
Know, Cæſar doth not mg nor without cauſe | 
Win he be ſatisſied. 4. : 


4 8 Calet doth ot wrong ; ; nor e cauſe | 
Will he be ſatisfied. ] Ben Jonſon quotes this line unfaithfully. | 


1 8 among his Diſcoveries, and ridicules it again in the Introduction to 
his Sraple of News: ** Cry you mercy 3 ue never did gs. oc . 


irh juſt cauſe? 8 EEVENS. | 
It may be doubted, I think, l 8 has gute thi line 


E wr faithfully. Ihe turn of the ſentence, and the defect in the metre 


according to the preſent reading), rather incline me to believe that | 
_ the paſſage ſtood originally thus: ; fr” 
ER. Kniw, Cafar doth not ao rung, but with juſt cauſe; - 
Nor æbithaut cauſe will he be ſatisfied, LT 
We may ſuppoſe that Ben ſtarted this formidable ertticifin at one g 
of the earlieſt repreſentations of the play, and that the players, or 
perhaps Shak ſpeare himſelf, over- awed by ſo great an authority, Ka 
_ withdrew the words in queſtion ; though, in my opinion, it would 
have been better to have told the captious cenſurer that his criticiſm 


was ill- founded; that wwrovg is not always a ſynonymous term for 


injury; that, in poctical language eſpecially, it may be very well 


underſtood to mean only harm, or hurt, what the law calls damnum : 
Ene injuria; and that, in this ſenſe, there is nothing abſurd in 


"Cafar's ſaying, that he doth not wrong (i. e. doth 191 inflict any 
evi}, or puniſhment) but with juſt cauſe. But, ſuppoſing this paſ- 
ſage to have been really cenſurable, and to ho been written by 


Shakfpeare, the exceptionable words were undoubtedly left out © - 


_ when the play was printed in 1623; and therefore what are we to 
think of the malignant pleufure with which Jonſon continued to 
ridicule his deceaſed friend for a flip, of which poſterity, without 
| his information, would have been totally ignorant? 
5 3 Traw irt. 
Mr. Tyrwhitt . interpretation of the mi Wrong is Jupported by. 
A line 3 in our author's Kape of Lucrece a | 
. Time e glory 1 18.4 | 7 | 
$60 Song tlie wronger, "lt he render right,” M ane, 
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Mer. Is there no voice more worthy than m q 
75 own, 

To ſound more ſweetly | in biber Cæſur s car, 
. For the repealing of my baniſh'd brother: 5 


BEL. I kiſs thy hand, but not in flattery, Ceſar; 
| Deſiring thee, that Publius Cimber may 1 


Have an immediate freedom of os Dd 


Cas: What, Brutus! ! 


| Tas: Pardon, 8 Cæſar, „ es L 
As low as to thy foot doth Caflius RL. - 
To beg enfranchiſement for Publius Cimber. 


Cxs. I could be well moy'd, if I were as you; 3 

111 could pray to move, prayers would move me: 
But I am conſtant as the northern ſtar, 

Of whoſe true-fix'd, and reſting quality, Eo 
There is no fellow in the firmament. 9 
The ſkies are painted with unnumber'd ſparks, | 5 

They are all fire, and every one doth ſnine; 

But there's but one in all doth hold his place: : 

So, in the world; *Tis furniſh'd well with men, 

g And men are fleſh and blood, and apprehenſive; F. | 

| Yet, in the number, I do know bur __” 1 Go 1 

2 That unaffailable holds « on his rank, 5 


7 6 W — - 2 X . 
— 9A 


2 ve; 1 Slceprible of "I or other paſſions, | 
Jonwsox, . fi 

1 we does not mean, as Johnſon his; it, /z{ce ptible of e ne ſ 

Har , but intelligent, capable of apprehending. M. Masox, +» | | 2 


So, in King Henry IV. P. II. Act IV. ſc. iii: „makes bs Ks | 
| . 2 7 1 
| 


e zwe, quick, forgetive, &C,  STEEVENS, = 


e rnb Bl one —] One and only one. Joh xs0N. 


N 


holds on his rank, | Perhaps, 2 an his race; continues . 1 | 


his courſe. We commonly fay, To hold a rank, and To bold on 
a courſe or way, JOHNSON. | | 


To“ hold oz his rank,” is to continue 1 Bold it; 5 1 * IE : | 
_ to be the right reading. The word race, which Johnſon propoſes, 8 


is Ulis c ESA R. 


Unſhak'd of motion : * and, that I am * 


Let me alittle ſhow it, even in this 
That I was conſtant Cimber ſhould be baniſh d. 
- And conſtant do remain to _ him ſo. Of 


Cix. 0 Cæſar.— 


Cæs. Hence! Wilt t thou life up Olympus? 5 


Dec. Great Cæſar.— ö 
Czs. Doth not Brutus bactiels kneel? 


Casca. Speak, hands, for me. . 
[Caſca ſlabs Ceſar i in the neck. Cæſar catches 
hold of his arm. He is then ftlabb'd by ſe- 
deral other eee and at laſt 0 Mar- 
cus Brutus. Er 


5 0511 bat ill agree « with «6 D words, nhl of motion, ; 

or with the compariſon to the polar ſtar ;— | ; 

5 Of whoſe true #x'd, and reſting quality, 

IIhere is no fellow in the firmamentt. | 
Held on his rank, in one part of the compariſon, has preciſely i 


8 : : the ſame import with hold his place, in the other. M. Mason. © 


* Unſpab'd of motion :] i. e. Unſhak'd by ſuit or ſolicitation, wt | 
which the object is to move the perſon addreſſed. Ma LON SJ. 


» Doth not Brutus bootleſs kneel? | I would read: 
Do u Brutus boutleſs kucel ! Joh x SH. 1 8 5 . 
cannot ſubſcribe to Dr. Johnſon” s opinion. Cæſar, as ſome _ 
of the confpirators are preſſing round him, anſwers their impor- 

tunity properly: See you not my on Brutus kn: eling in vain? What 


huccefs can yort ec pett io yuur ſolicitatioms, when his are ineffeftual * 


This might have put my learned coadjutor in mind of the paſſage 
— Homer, which he has fo elegantly introduced in his preface. 

| Theu? (ſaid Achilles to his captive) avhen fo great a man as Patro- 
clus has fallen before thee, dofl thou complain of the Common tt of 
wertality? STEEVENS, 


Ihe editor of the ſecond folio fave his paſſage i in the ſame oht 5 
2s Dr. Johnſon did, and made this improper alteration. By Brutzs 


_ here Shakſpeare certainly meant Marcus Brutus, becauſe he has 


_ confounded him with Decimus, (or Decius as he calls him); and 

imagined that Marcus Brutus was the peculiar favourite of Cæſar, 

calling him ** bis cell. beloved; whereas in ſat it was Decimns 
Brutus that Cæſar was pores acly Aenne to, nn bim by 
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| Cas. Et tn, Brute? *—Then fall, Cæſar. 
K The PO and people retire in e 


= til will bs [coil heir, that 1 is, in remainder after his primary de- 
viſees. Macon. 5 5 | 


See p. 246, n. 3 Srekvrxs. 
e r 4 Suetonius ſays, that 8 Cæſar put 


Metellus Cimber back, he caught hold of Cæſar's gowne at both 


| ſhoulders, whereupon, as he cried out, This is violence, Caſſius 


came in ſecond full a front, and wounded him a little beneath the 
throat. Then Cæſar catching Caſſius by the arme thruſt it through 
with his ſtile, or writing punches; and with that being about to 
leape forward, he was met with another wound and ſtayed.“ Being 
then aſſailed on all ſides, “ with three and twenty wounds he was 
ſtabbed, during which time he gave but one groan, (without any 

avord uttered,) and that was at the firſt thruſt ; though ſome have 
written, that as Marcus Brutus came running upon him, he ſaid, 


xa ov Texvor, and thou, my fone.” Holland's Tranſlation, 1607. | 
No mention is here made of the Latin exclamation, which our 
author has attributed to Czſer, nor did North furniſh him with 
it, or with Engliſh words of the ſame import, as might naturally _ 
have been ſuppoſed. Plutarch ſays, that on receiving his firſt _ 
wound from Caſea, © he caught kold of Caſca's ſword, and held 

it hard; and they both cried out, Cæſar in Latin, O wile traitor, 


_Caſca, whe du thou ? and Caſca in Greek to his brother, Bro- 


ther, help me. — The conſpirators then © compaſſed him on every 


fide with their ſwordes drawn in their bandes, that Cæſar turned 


him no where but he was ſtricken by ſome, and ſtill had naked 


ſwords in his face, and was hacked and mangled amongſt them as 
a wild beaſt taken of hunters.— And then Brutus himſelf ave him 


one wound about the privities.— Men report alſo, that Cæſar did 


ſtill defend himfelf againſt the refte, running every way with his 
bodie, but when he "ſaw Brutus with his {worde drawen in his 


hande, then he e his Suede over his heade, and made no more 


reſiſtance.“ 

Neither of theſe writers therefore, 1 we ſee, farniſhed Shakſpeare 
with this exclamation, His authority appears to have been a line 
in the old play, e entitled The True 4 { ragedie of Richarde Duke of 


Yorke, &c. printed in 1600, on which he formed his third part ol | 


King Henry VT 
Et tu, Brute: 2 Wilt thou gab Caſir too! | 
This line Shakſpeare rejected when he wrote 5 piece above 


mentioned, (See Vol. X. p. 374, n. 8.) but it appears it had 
Mace an Oo on his memory. The fame line is alſo found 
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Cre. . ele! Tyranny i is dead |— 
Run hence, proclaim, cry it about the ſtreets. 


is. Some to the common pulpits, and 255 out, 
Liberty, freedom, and enfranchiſemen! 


. People, and ſenators ! be not agnes, 
Fly not; ſtand ſtill :—ambition's debt is . 


e Go to the Pp; Brutus. 
BS 5 And Caſſius too. 
5 Bu. Where 8 Publius] FE : 
Crx. Here, quite confounded with this mutiny. 5 
E Mer. Stand faſt together, leſt Tome friend of 


; Cæſar's 
Should chance— = i 
Bau. Talk not of ſanding Ful "090g 
>" cheer; © 7, 


| * There is no bares "intended to your perſon, 


. Nor t to no Roman . 4 10 tell ae Publius, | 


in . bis 2 a poem by 8. Nicholfon, printed i in 5 
I 
„ Br it, Brute  W in thou ſtab Cubes "ON 
5 LI hou art my friend, and wilt not ſee me . 55 
So, in Cæſar's Legend, Mirrour for Mag iftrates, fe 
e * quoth I, is violence; then Ca s plerc'd 1 my 
| breaſt ; | 
« Aud Brutus thou, my y fonne, och I, whom erſt I loved 
ö beſt. 93 . | : 
| The Latin words probably. appeared originally i in Dr. Eedes' s 
play on this ſubject. See p. 338, n. . MaLone, 


600 to the pulpit, Brutus.) We have now taken leave of Caſca. | 
; Shakſpeare for once knew that he had a ſufficient number of heroes 
on his hands, and was glad to loſe an individual in the crowd. It 

may be added, that the fingularity of Caſca's manners would have 
appeared to little advantage amidſt the anna, varieties r tu- 
mult and war. STEEVENS. Ws | | | 


Mor 10 nc Roan elſe] This uſe of two negatives, not to make 4 
an affirmatiy e, 8 to en more eee is common to Chaucer, 
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"Cap. And leave us, Publius ; leſt that the people, 


Ruſhing ON us, ſhould do your age ſome miſchief. 0 


Bx. Do ſo and let no man abide 1 deed, 
| | But we the doers. | 


| Re-enter Terzoxrvs. 


Can Where 8 Antony! 1 


„ Fel to his houſe 4 
Men, wives, and children, ſtare, cry out, and run, 
; 85 it were doomsday. 


BRU. Fates! we wilt know your pleaſures - — 


That we ſhall die, we know; 'tis but the time, 
1 And drawing days out, that men ſtand upon. 


ES: Why, he that cuts off twenty years: of life, - 


Cuts off ſo many years of fearing death. 


| Bx. Grant that, and then is death a benefit": 
So are we Cæſar's friends, that have abridg'd 


His time of fearing death. —Stoop, Romans, 2 


And let us bathe our hands in Cæſar's bl lood | 
Up to the elbows, and beſmear our ſwords: 
Then walk we forth, even to the market-place ; 
And, waving our red weapons o'er our heads, 

| Let s all cry, Peace! Freedom ! and Liberty! 


| Svenſer, and other of eee Dr. Hickes obſerves, that 
in the Saxon, even four negatives are ſometimes conjoined, and | 


{till preferve a negative fignification. STEEVENS, 

5 Caf.] Both the folios give this ſpeech to Caſca. Rev. 

G $:03þ, Romans, Jap, Plutarch, in The Life of Ca/ar, 
ſays, „Brutus and his followers, being yet hot with the murder, 
march'd in a body from the ſenate-h- oufe to the Capitol, with their 


| drawn faords, with an air of confidence and affurance,” And in 
- The Life of Brutus, — « Brutus and his party” betock tnemſelves to 


the Capitol, and in their way, Serving ibeir hands all bloady, and 


their naked I ords, proclaim 4 liverty to the people.” THEOBALD, 
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Cas. Stoop then, and waſh. flow, many ages 
hence, | 

| Shall this our winy ſcene be acted over, 

In ſtates unborn,” and accents yet unknown? 


Bab. How many times ſhall Cæſar bleed | in n ſport, 
That now on Pompey's baſis lies * _ 
No worthier than the A E 


VVV So oft as that ſhall be, 
| 80 often ſhall the 3 of us be call'd | 
5 The men that gave our country liberty. 


Dc. What, mall we forth? 


:.. ET: Ay, every man away : 
Brutus ſhall lead; and we will grace his heels 
With the moſt boldeſt and beſt hearts of Rome. 


Euler a Serv ant. 


BU. Soft, who comes here? A friend of An- 5 
tony's. =o | 


Fx. Thus, Brutus, did my Ede bidn me kneel ; 
Thus did Mark Antony bid me fall down; 
And, Nein iner tau he bade 1 me ſay. 


8 8 . a al 1 To avaſh Sow not mean here to chanſe, = 
but to ab over, as we ſay, waſo'd with gold; tor Caſſius N . 
that they ſhould ſteep their hands 1 in the blood of Cæſar. 

M. Mason. 

7M In fates mw} The firſt folio has—flate; very properly 
| corrected i in the ſecond folio—fatzs, Mr. Malone admits the firſt 

of theſe readings, which he thus explains—In theatrick pomp yet 
| undiſplayed. 

But, ſurely, by ho ale, our author muſt have meant com- 

munilies which as yet have no exiſtence. STEEV ENS. 


S off as that ſhall be,] The words hall be, which —_ 

_ this verſe too long by a foot, may be juſtly conſidered as interpo- 
lations, the ſenſe of the paſſage being obvious without a ſupplement. 
A. oft as that, in elliptical phraſe, will fignify—as oft as that hi 


. happen. Theſe are too many inſtances of ſimilar ellipſes deſtroyed _ 


by the play er editors, at the expence of metre. Srx EEVENS. 
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Brutus is noble, wiſe, valiant, and honeſt; 


= Cæſar was mighty, bold, royal, and loving: 


Say, I love Brutus, and I honour him; 


Say, I fear'd Cæſar, honour'd him, and lor. d him. 
If Brutus will vouchſafe, that Antony | | 


May ſafely come to him, and be reſolv'd 
How Caeſar hath deſerv* 4 to lie in death, 
Mark Antony ſhall not love Cæſar dead 


So well as Brutus living; but will follow 


5 The fortunes and affairs of noble Brutus, 
Thorough the hazards of this untrod fate - 
| With all true faith. So ſays my maſter Antony. 


Bab. Thy maſter is a wiſe and valiant Roman ; 
I never thought him worſe. _ 

Tell him, fo pleaſe him come unto this place, 
He ſhall be ſatisfied ; wn; OY: my honour, 


| Depart untouch' * 


Sexr; II fetch him e [Exit Serv. = 
Bab. 1 know, that we ſhall have him well to 


friend. 


Us. I wiſh, we may : bur yet have I a 1 
That fears him much; and my miſgiving fill 
Th Falls e to the purpoſe. 


Re-enter AxToN *. 


Bab. But here comes Antony. Welcome, Mark 


Antony. 


Avr. O mighty Cæſar Doſt thou lie ſo low! 2 
Are all thy conqueſts, glories, triumphs, ſpoils, 


Shrunk to this little meaſure ?—Fare thee well. — 


I know not, gentlemen, what you intend, 5 
: Who elſe : mult be let blood, who ele 1 18 rank: 9 


be ehe „ rank) Who elſe may be 1 © fave 


overtopped his . and grown 700 w._ 029: tor the publick ſafety. 


vor. XII. FF 


JOHNSON. 
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111 myſelf there is no hour ſo fir 
As Cæſar's death's hour; nor no inſtrument _ 
Of half that worth, as thoſe your {words, made rich 


With the moſt noble blood of all this world. 


I do beſeech ye, if you bear me hard, 9 
Nou, whilſt your purpled hands do reek and ſmoke, _ 

f Fulfil your pleaſure. Live a thouſand years, 

I ſhall not find myſelf fo apt to die: 

No place will pleaſe me ſo, no mean of death, 

As here by Cæſar, and by you cut off, 

The choice and maſter ſpirits of this age. 


| Bru. O Antony! beg not your death of us. 


: Though now we muſt appear bloody and cruel, 
As, by our hands, and this our preſent act, 

You ſee we do; yet ſee you but our hands, 
And this the bleeding? buſineſs they have done: * 
Our hearts you ſee not, they are pitiful; 

And pity to the general wrong of Rome 

000 fire 1 9 85 out we ſo pity, ae 


1 rather beliey e then meaning is, who ah is too replete with blood E 


= So, in our author's /erns and Adonis : 


„ Rain added to a river that is t, 
| « Perforce will force it overflow the bank.” 
See Vol. VIII. p. 170, n. 2. MAloS : 
In The Tempeſt we have _ | _ 
——— whom 10 traſp 
For e veriopbing. | 5 
] conceive Dr. Johnſon' 5 explanation therefore to be the true one. | 
The epithet rank is employ ed, on a -Aimilar occation, in King 


; Henry Vilt: 


66% Ha! what, ſo 3 
ind without alluſion to a Plethora. 8. PEVENS- 


2 7 2 fre dives 0 fo; %, &C., | SO, in Cori later, 
One fire driv es out one hre; ; one nail one nail.“ 


M ALONE, | 
gain, in The Tae G 1 of Verona ; | | 
Epen us one heat another heat ex pels, 

% Ora: one nail by ſtrength drives out another. 


S TEE VE RNS. 
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Hath done this deed on Cæſar. For your part, 


Fo you our ſwords have leaden points, Mark An- . 


| . tony: | 
Our arms, in ſtrength of malice, and our hearts, 
Of brothers' temper, do receive you in 


0 With all Kind love, good thoughts, and reverence. 


Cas. Your voice ſhall be as ſtrong as any man's, 


0 In the diſpoſing of new dignities. 


Bab. Only be patient, till we have cow's 
The multitude, beſide themſelves with fear, 
And then we will deliver you the cauſe, _— 
Why I, that did love Cæſar when 1 ſtruck him, 
Have thus proceeded. . 


ANG. 1 doubt not of your wiſdom. 


| Let each man Sancte me his bloody hand: _ 
Firſt, Marcus Brutus, will I ſhake with you ; = 
5 Next, Caius Caſſius, do I take your hand ;— _ 


Now, Decius Brutus, , yours ;—now yours, Merellus; z 


3 Our arms in - Rrength if malic 4] Thus the old copies. 


| To you, (ſays Brutus) our ſavords have leaden points: our arm, 
Prong in the deed of malice they have juſt perform'd, and our hearts 
united like thuſe of brothers in the action, are yet open to receive you © 
with all poſſible regard. The ſuppoſition that Brutus meant, heir 
hearts abe re of brothers“ temper in reſpect of Antony, ſeems to have 


mifled thoſe who have commented on this paſſage before. For 
i ftrength of, Mr. Pope ſubſtituted—exemp? from; and was too 


haſtily followed by other editors. "It alteration were neceſſary * 3 


would be eaſter to read: 
Our arms no ftrength of malice, 


Srrrvkxs. 


One of the phraſes in this paſſage, which Mr. Stevens. has ſo 


happily explained, occurs again in Antory and Cleopatra © 
o make you brothers, and to knit your Pw 
With an unſlipping knot: - + | 
Again, 1hid : | 
he heart of brothers governs in our love!” 
The counterpart of the other phraſe is found in the ſame play: 


I xxeſtle with you in my ftreng!h Ws. wh MALTON: 


V2 


— — . — — 
1 * 4 . 


—  — — — 
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Yours, Cinna ;—and, my valiant Caſca, yours: _ 


5 Though laſt, not leaſt in love, Fours; — Trebo- . 


nis. | 
5 Gentlemen all alas! what mall 1 Cay * 


= My credit now ſtands on ſuch ſlippery ground, 


That one of two bad ways you muſt concelt me, 
Either a coward, or a flatterer.— 


2 That I did love thee, Ceſar, O, tis true: 


If then thy ſpirit look upon us now, 
Shall it not grieve thee, dearer than thy death, 
To ſee thy Antony making his peace, 
Shaking the bloody fingers of thy foes, 
| Moſt noble! in the preſence of thy corſe? 
Had Jas many eyes as thou haſt wounds, 
Weeping as faſt as they ſtream forth thy blood, 


It would become me better, than to cloſe. 


In terms of friendſhip with thine enemies. 


Pardon me, Julius ere waſt thou bay'd, | brave 7 5 


„„ 
Here didſt thou fall; and here thy hunters ſand, 
Sign'd in thy ſpoil, and crimſon'd in thy lethe.* 


O O world! thou waſt the foreſt to this hart; 


And this, indeed, O world, the heart of thee.— 
| Flow like a deer, ſtricken by ad princes, 


4 Theng h loft, » not leaf! in ho So, in 1 "ID | 
OE, Alan the laſt, not leaſt in our dear love.” 


The ſame expreſſion occurs more than once in yore exhibited 
5 before the time of Shakſpeare, MaLone. | 


yr  crimſon'd in thy lethe. | Lethe is uſed by many "of hs old ah 
tranſlators of novels, for dearh F and in Heywood” 5 Iran Ages : 
Part II. 012 
«The proudeſt 1 nation that great Aſia nur d. | 
Is now extinct in-/erbe.*” 5 
Again, in Cupid's Whirligigg, 1616; 
For vengeance' wings bring 4 on 1 thy lethal day.“ 


N Farmer obſerves, that we meet with /-:hal for badly} in the 
information for Mango Campbell. STEBV ENS, 
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Doſt thou here lie? 
Cus. Mark Antony. — 


Axr. ö | Pardon me, , Caius Caſſius : - 


is - he enemies of Ceſar ſhall ſay this; 
— Then, in a friend, it is cold modeſty. 


Cas. I blame you not for praiſing Cetar fo; 
But what compact mean you to have with us? 
Will you be prick'd in number of our friends; 
Or ſhall we on, and not depend on you? 


Ant. Therefore I took your hands; but with, 


indeed, 


Sway'd from the point, by looking down. on Cæſar. 


Friends am I with you all," and love you all; 
Upon this hope, that you ſhall give me reaſons, 5 
Why, and wherein, Cæſar was dangerous. 


Bab. Or elſe were this a ſa vage ſpectacle: | 
Our reaſons are ſo full of good regard, 
Tuhat were you, Antony, the ſon of Cæſar, 

55 You ſhould be ſatisfied. 


Az. % os That's all I ſeek: 8 
And am moreover ſuitor, that I may _ 
Produce his body to the market-place; 
And in the pulpit, as becomes a friend, 
Speak in the order of his funeral, 

Bb. You thall, Mark Antony. 


Cas. Brutus; a word with vou. — 


| 6 Friends am 1 _ you all, Ec. This l impropri- 5 
ety is ſtill ſo prevalent, as that the omiſſion of the anomalous S, 
would give ſome uncouthneſs to the ſound of an otherwiſe familiar 05 


expreſſion. HE NLE v. | 5 | 
Brutus, a word with you. ] With you is an 8 3 


tion of the players. In Act IV. ſc. ii. they have retained the ellip- 


tical phraſe which they have here deſtroyed at the expence of 


metre: 


60 He1 is not Joubted, —4 a, Lucilius je” STESVERS, 


1 3 
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You k know not what you do; Do not conſent, 


L* ide. 
5 That Antony ſpeak in his Rankin: 


Know you how much the 1 185 may be mov'd | 
By that which he WHY utter? 


e By your pardon ;— 
1 will myſelf in into the oulpit firſt, 


And ſhow the reaſon of our Ceſar' $ Hesl: 

What Antony ſhall ſpeak, I will proteſt 

He ſpeaks by leave and by permiſſion ; 
And that we arc contented, Ceſar ſhall 
Have all true rites, and law ful ceremonies. 


By 255 ſhall advantage more, than do us wrong. 


(As. I know not what may fall; I like it not. 


Be U. Mark Antony, here, take vo Cæſar 8 
| body. 
= You thatl not in your finer) ſpeech blinie us, 
But ſpeak all good you can deviſe of Czlar; 
And ſay, you do't by our permiſſion ; 
Elſe ſhall you not have any hand at all 
About his funeral: And you ſhall peak 
In the ſame pulpit whereto I am going, 
After my oy is ended. 


Axr. 25 fl Be it ſo; 
ral deſire no more. EDD 


BRE. Frepare the body thas; and follow us. 
1 [Exeunt all but Antony. 
WA O, pardon 1 me, thou bleeding piece of earth, 


That Jam meek and gentle with theſe butchers! 33 | 
_ *Fhou art the ruins of the nobleſt man, 


That ever lived in the tide of times.” - 


” Woe to the hand that ſhed this coltl blood! OO 


Wn 7 — the tide of times, ] That is, Gn the courſe of times. 


Jonson. 
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Over thy wounds now do I prophecy,— 


: Which, like dumb mouths,* do ope bs lips, 


To beg the voice and utterance of my tongue; 
A curſe ſhall light upon the limbs of men; 
Domeſtick fury, and fierce civil ſtrife, 
Shall cumber all the parts of Italy : 
Blood and deſtruction ſhall be ſo in uſe, 
| ANG. dreadful 5 ſo Kaminer. | 


Over thy * now do J opti — 


Which, like dumb mouths, &c. ] So, in 4 Waning fir far | 


F a tragedy, 1599: 

EI gave him fifteen wounds, 8 
«© Which now be fifteen mouths that as abt me: 
« In every wound there is a bloody tongue, 


5 « Which wall all our although he hold his ons.” 
4 4 ” foal light upon the limbs os men ; ;] We ſhould read: 


wy line of men ; 
1. e. human race. Wanzun rox. | . | 


Sir Thomas Hanmer reads: 
kind of men; 
1 nike think it ſhould be, 
| : the ly es of men ; : 
unleſs. we read: | 
thels lymms of men ; 


2 hat is, theſe bloodhonnds of men. The uncommonne fs 1 of | the | 


: word Him eaſily made the change. Jon xsON. 


Antony means that a future curſe ſhall commence in FOO 
ſeizing on the limbs of men, and be ſucceeded by commotion, cru- 
_ elty, and deſolation all over Kal. So, in Phaer's Verſion of the 5 


third Æneid: 15 
„The ſkies 3 were, that trees 5d corne e deſtroy ed 


| to nought, 
660 And limmes if men conſuming rottes,” &c, 


Sign. E. 1. edit. 1596. STEEVENS. ” 


- By » men the ſpeaker means not mankind in general, but thoſe No- 
mans whoſe attachment to the cauſe of the conſpirators, or wiſh to 


revenge Cæſar's death, would expoſe them to ud in the civil 
wars which Antony ſuppoſes that event would give rife to.— The 
generality of the curſe here predicted, is limited by the ſubſequent | 


Words, 66 che Parts of Italy,” and „in | theſe confines, " | 


* 


MALONE, 


MaLon *. 
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That mothers ſhall but ſmile, when they behold. 


Their infants quarter'd with the hands of war; 
All pity chok'd with cuſtom of fell deeds : : 


And Cæſar's ſpirit, ranging for revenge,“ 


With Até by his ſide, come hot from hell, 
Shall in theſe confines, with a monarch's 18 
| ory Havock, g 88 let lips the TM of war; 


2 And Ceſar s Hells ranging 5 revenge, Ke. ] 
— umbraque erraret Craſſus inulta,” Laces, Lib 1 


Fatalem populis ultro poſcentibus horam | 
© Admovet atra dies; Stygiiſque emiſſa tenebris 
Mors fruitur cœlo, bellatoremque volando 
e operit, ee viros invitat hiatu.“ 


Stat, Theb. VIII. 5 
Furiz mpuernüt licks Parcis.“ bid. SrEEVINS. 


40 


OM: 0 'ry Havock, ] A learned correſpondent [Sir William Black- 
ts ſtone] has informed me, that, in the military operations of old 
times, havock was the word by which declaration was made, that 
no quarter ſhould be given, Ina tra& intitled, The Office of the 
Conſtablè and Mareſchall in the Tyme of Werre, contained in the 
Black Book of the Admiralty, there is the following chapter: 


« "The peyne of bym chat cneth havock and. of them that 


| followeth hym, etit. v. 


Item Si quis inventus fuerit qui clamorem inceperit qui voca- 


tur Havotl. 


Alſo that no man be fo hardy to crye Howl upon pey ne that 


he that is begynner ſhall be deede therefore: & the remanent that 
doo the ſame or folow, ſhall loſe their horſe & harneis: and the 
perſones of ſuch as foloweth and eſcrien ſhal be under arreſt of the 
Coneſtable and Mareſchall warde unto tyme that they have made 
tyn; and founde ſuretie no morr to offende ; wg his body 1 in priſon | 


at the Kyng wyll—" ; JOHNSON. 
| See p. 129, n. 3. Maloxr. 1 5 


BY. - let x This is a term belonging to the chaſe, 
Manwood, in his Foret Laws, c. xx. f. „ ſays,  ** that 


when any pourallee man doth find any wild beaſts 25 the foreſt in 
his pourallee, that is in his owne freehold lands, that he hath 


within the pourallee, he may ler /lippe his dogges after the wild = 


5 beaſtes, and hunt and chaſe them there, Ke. Reev. 


Slips were contrivances of leather by which reyhounds were re- 


rained till the neceſſary moment of their diſmiflion. See King | 
Hemy V. Vol IX, F 352» By .  STERVENS.. a 
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That this foul deed ſhall ſmell above the earth : 
5 With carrion | MED, groaning for burial. 


Enter a Servant. 


_ You ſerve Ocavits Cefir, do you not? 
SERV. I do, Mark Antony. ; | <2 
Ax. Cæſar did write for him, to come to Rome. ” 


Sekr. He did receive his letters, and i is com- 5 
ing: 


And bid me fay t to > you by word of mouth, —— 


„ Seeing the body. 5 


Av. Thy heart i is big; get thee apart and weep. 


Paſſion, I fee, is catching ; for mine eyes, 


Seeing thoſe beads of ſorrow ſtand in 0 8 
i Began to water. Is thy maſter coming? 


SFE. He lies e As within ſeven. leagues of 
"= Rome.” 


Aur. Poſt back with ſpeed, and tell him what 1 
hath chanc'd: = 


Here | is a mourning Rome, a dangerous Rome, 5 


To let ſip a hoy at a "Rog &c. was the technical ant. of Shak- 5 

ſpeare's time. So, in Coriolanus- 
«« Even like a fawning greyhound i in the leaſh, 
Io let him lip at will.. 
1 By the dogs of awar, as Mr. Tollet has elſewhere See Shak. | 
| 0 probably meant er, ford, and Janine. So, in * - 
Hlenry V. | 

e 10 Then mould the warlike Harry, like himſelf, 

«© Aſſume the port of Mars; and, at his heels, 

Leaſb'd in like hounds, ſhould JO, faword, and free. 

Crouch for employment. 

The ſame obſervation is made by Steele | in the Tarts, No. 
x 575 Maroxz. 1 


| by the editor of the ſerond folio. "ALONE E. 


for mine eyes,] Old Copy—from mine eyes. | Corretted e 


- 523 — — ͤ— — 
— : = 2 — - . — 
— eo er repeated 


| Caſſius: go you into the other ſtreet, 

And part the numbers.— _ | 
Thoſe that will hear me Crank let them 1 here; 85 
Thoſe that will follow Caſſius, go with him; 
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No Rome of ſafety © for Octavius „ 
Jie hence, and tell him ſo. Yet, ſtay a while; 5 
Thou ſhalt not back, till J have borne this corſe 
Into the market- place: there ſhall I try, 
In my oration, how the people take 
The cruel iſſue of theſe bloody men; 
According to the which, thou ſhalt diſcourſe 
Io young Octavius of the ſtate of Wag. 
: Lend me "FO? hand. Tm with Caar' 8 body. 


8 3 E N * II. 
7 be ſame. 7 be Forum. = 


Enter Bavrus, « and Castles, 40 a throng of 
ROY Ciligeus. „„ 95 


"oe. We will be fatiefied; let us be fatiafied; 


Bev. Then follow me, and give me audience, 
friends. — 


And publick reaſons hall be rendered 


| Of Cæſar's death, 


15 an e will hear Brutus « ſpeak. 


6 No Rome of ſafer &c.] If b meant to quibble on 


che words Rome and rum, in this and a former paſſage, he 1 is at | 
leaſt countenanced i in it by other authors: 8 | 
So, in Heywood's Rape of Lucrece, 1638: 


1 "6 You ſhall have my ron, | 
10 1 Rome indeed, for what I ſeem to be, 
* Brotus 1 is not, but born great Rome to tree,” 


STEEVESS. 
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. Cir. 1 will hear Caſſius ; and compare their 
reaſons, 


When ſeverally we hear them rendered.” 


OE CassIUs, with ſome of the Cilizens. Br TUS 
_ goes into the roſtrum. | 


3. Crr. The noble Brutus is aſcended: Silence! = 
Bru. Be patient till the laſt. 


Romans, countrymen, and lovers! 1 hear me for 
my cauſe; and be ſilent, that you may hear: be- 
lieve me for mine honour; and have reſpect to mine 
honour, that you may believe: cenſure me in your 
wiſdom; and awake your ſenſes, that you may the 
better judge. If there be any in this aſſembly, 
| any dear friend of Cæſar's, to him I ſay, that Bru- 
tus' love t to Cæſar was no leſs than Nis. If ms 


- 


conntrymen, "ad en Ke. There i is no where, 1 in all. 
1 Shakfpeare' s works a ſtronger proot of his not being what we call 
a ſcholar than this; or of his not knowing any thing of the genius 
of learned antiquity. This ſpeech of Brutus is wrote in 1mitation 
of his famed laconic brevity, and is very fine in its kind; but no 
more like that brevity, than his times were like Brutus's, Ihe -- 
ancient Jaconic brevity was ſimple, natural, and eaſy; this is 
quaint, artificial, gingling, and abounding with forced antitheſes. 
In a word, a brevity, that for its falſe eloquence would have ſuited 
any character, and for its good ſenſe would have become the 
greateſt of our author's time; but yet, in a flile of declaiming, 


chat ſits as ill upon Brutus as our author's trowſers or collar band | 
would have done. WARBURTON. 


J cannot agree with Warburton that this ſpeech i 18 very tne | in its 
kind. I can ſee no degree of excellence in it, but think it a very 
paltry ſpeech for ſo great a man, on fo great an occaſion. Yet 
Fhakſpeare has judicioully adopted in it the ſtyle of Brutus—the 


pointed ſentences and laboured WORE which he is ſaid to have 
affected. M. Maso. | 


This artificial jingle of ſhort 3 was - feed by moſt of 
the orators in Shakipeare's time, whether in the pulpit or at the 
bar. The ſpeech of Brutus may therefore be regarded rather as 

an imitation of the falſe eloquence then in vogue, than as a ſpect- 

men of laconick brevity. STEEVENS. | ; 


2: 
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_ that friend demand, why Brutus roſe againſt Ceſar, b 
this is my anſwer Not that I loved Cæſar leſs, 
but that I loved Rome more. Had you rather 
Cæſar were living, and die all ſlaves; than that 
Cæſar were dead, to live all free men? As Cæſar 
loved me, 1 weep for him; as he was fortunate, 1 
rejoice at it; as he was valiant, I honour him: but, 
as he was ambitious, J flew him: There is tears, 
for his love; joy, for his fortune; honour, for his 
voalour; and death, for his ambition. Who is here 
ſo baſe, that would be a bondman? If any, ſpeak; 
for him have I offended, Who is here ſo rude, that 
would not be a Roman? If any, ſpeak; for him 
have I offended. Who is here ſo vile, that will not _ 
love his country? If any, ſpeak ; for him have. . 
offended. J pauſe for a 9 „ | 


ys: None, Brutus, none. 7 | 
[ſeveral ſpeaking at once. * 
= Then n none have 1 offended. I have done 


no more to Cæſar, than you ſhould do to Brutus. 
The queſtion of his death is enroll'd in the Capitol: 


his glory not extenuated, wherein he was worthy; 


nor his offences enforced, for which he ſuffer'd 
| death. 15 = 


Enter AxTowy and 4 Others, with cælar 8 body. 


. Here comes his body, oarn'd by: Mark Air : 
who, though he had no hand in his death, ſhall re- 

ceive the benefit of his dying, a place in the com 

| monwealth ; As which of you ſhall not? With this 

I depart; That, as I flew my beſt lover* for the 


good of Rome, I have the ſame dagger for m felf. = 


n when it . pleaſe my COUNTY: to need my Neth. 


Py a 13 my beſt bur Ser p p. Ys n. 4 Maloxx. 
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5 2 17. Live; Brutus, live! live! 


I. Cir. Bring him with triumph home unto o his 
-..*-  HOUIE:: i 


5 2. Cir. Give him a | inte with bis anceſtors. a 
3. Cr. Let him be Cæſar. 5 


„ chr better parts 


ns Shall now be crown'd i in Bruns. 155 


I. Cr. We'll bring him to bis houſe with ſhouts 
and clamours.. 


BRU. My countrymen, — 


2. Gr., Peace; filence! Brutus ſpeaks. | 
4. Cr. Peace: ho! : 8 


Bab. Good countrymen, let me - depairt alone, 

- And, for my ſake, ſtay here with Antony: — 

Do grace to Cæſar s corpſe, and grace his \ peech 
Tending to Cæſar's glories; which Mark TONY 
By our permiſſion is allow'd to mae. 

I do entreat you, not a man depart, _ 5 
Save J alone, till Antony have ſpoke. (Exit. 


"4c Cv: Stay, ho! and let us hear Mark Antony. 


3. Ci. Let him go up into the publick chair; 
We'll hear him: Noble Antony, go up. 
Ax. For Brutus” ſake, I am beholden to vou. 


4. Cir. What does he ſay of Brutus ? 
3- „ Ys He Hayes for Brutus fake, 


9 Shall now be crown'd in Brutus. ] "Ag the preſent liemiſtich, 
without ſome additional ſyllable, is offenſively unmetrical, the ad- 


 verb—now, which was introduced by Sir Thomas Hanmer, i is here | 
pens STEEVENS. 


beholden to you. | Throughout the old copies of Shak- : 


: Fon and many other ancient authors, ae. is corruptiy 
ſpelt —beholding. STEEVENS. 


3 He ſays, for Brutus ale, Here we have inacer line rendered a 
i "Irregular, by the eee and needleſs wan. Jayi—. 
| T  STEEVENS. 


- —— OECD IIES „ 9 — IS — me ART 2 
od 5 * — — — 3 5 2 
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| 15 finds himſelf beholden to us all. 


+ Cir. 'Twere beſt he Rn no > harm of Brutus ; 
moe + 


15 Cir. This Cæſar was a a tyrant, 1 1 
SCE: oi” Nay, that's certain : 


. We are bleſs'd, that Nome! is rid of him. 


: * Cit. Peace; let us hear what Antony c can n ſay. 


Ax. You gentle Romans,. — 


Cr. 1 Peace, ho! let us hear him. 


Avr. Friends, Romans, countrymen, 8 me 1 
| your cars; | 


1 come to bury Cafar, not to praiſe kim, 
The evil, that men do, lives after them; 
Ie good i is oft interred with their bones ; ; 
Soc let it be with Ceſar. The noble Brutus 

Hath told you, Cæſar was ambitious: 
If it were ſo, it was a grievous fault; 
And grievouſly hath Ceſar anſw er d it. 
Here, under leave of Brutus, and TRE teſt; 


(For Brutus 1s an honourable man; 


So are they all, all honourable men; 1 

Come ] to ſpeak i in Cæſar's funeral. 
He was my friend, faithful and vi to me: 
But Brutus ſays, he was ambitious; 

And Brutus is an honourable man. 

Ne hath brought many captives home to Rome, 


Whoſe ranſoms did the general coffers fill: 


Did this in Cæſar ſeem ambitious? 
When that the poor have cried, Car hath ene 5 
Ambition ſhould be made of ſterner ſtuff: 
Let Brutus ſays, he was ambitious; 

And Brutus is an honourable man. 

I cu all did ſee, that, on the Lupercal,” 

I thrice preſented him a Kingly crown, 

. Which he did thrice refuſe. Was rhis ambition? 
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Yet Brutus ſays, he was ambitious ; | 
And, ſure, he is an honourable man. 
I ſpeak not to diſprove what Brutus ſpoke, 
But here I am to ſpeak what I do know. 
You all did love him once, not without cauſe; _ 
What cauſe withholds you then to mourn for him? . 


—— 0 judgement, thou art fled to brutiſh beaſts, 


And men have loſt their reaſon Bear with me; 
My heart is in the coffin there with Celar, 
And I muſt pauſe till it come back to me.“ 


4 Cir. Methinks, there is much reaſon. in his 5 

ſayings. yy 
4. Cr. If thou conſider rightly of the matter, 
Cæſar has had great wrong. 


C Has he, matters?” 
[ feat there will a worſe come in his place. 


+ Cir. Mark'd ye his words? He would not 
Fan take the crown; _ 
Therefore, 'tis certain, he was not 3 


To -Gir« If it be found ſo, ſome will dear abide ! 748 


2. Cir, Poor ſoul! his ey es are red as fire with 
= weeping. | 


To Cir. There's not a nobler man in Rome, than | 
e Fe 


A « My heart is in 1 0 coffin there nh Ge 55 

And I muſt parſe till it come vack te me, | Perhaps our zuthor | 

recollected the following paſſage in Daniel's Cleopatra, 1 594 
4s for my love, ſay, Antony hath all; 
| that my heart 1s gone into the grave 

« With him, in whom it reſts, and ever ſhall,” hy MaLoN 3 


| The paſſage from Daniel is little more than an imitation of part 
1 Dido s ſpeech in the ſecond neid, v. 28 & leq. 7 
| Ille meos - amores | 
N ille habeat ſecum, fery erque ſepulchro. 
| ST PEVENS, 
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4. Cir. Now mark him, ke begins again to ſpeak, 
Ax. But yeſterday the word of Ceſar might 


9 Have ſtood againſt the world : now lies he there, 
And none ſo poor * to do him reverence. 

O maſters! if I were diſpos'd to ſtir 

| Your hearts and minds to mutiny and rage, 

I ſhould do Brutus wrong, and Caſſius wrong, 
Who, you all know, are honourable men: 

Iwill not do them wrong; 1 rather chooſe 


To wrong the dead, to wrong myſelf, and you, 


Than J will wrong ſuch honourable men. 
But here” s a parchment, with the ſeal of Czar, 
I found it in his cloſet, 'tis his will: 
Let but the commons hear this eſlament.. 
(Which, pardon me, I do not mean to read,) ws 
And they would go and kiſs dead Cæſar's wounds, 
And dip their napkins * in his ſacred blood ; wy 
Lea, beg a hair of him for memory,  _ 
And, dying, mention it within their wills, 


Bequeathing It, as a rich legacy, e 


Unto their iſſue. . 


4. Cite. We'll hear the will: Read i it, Mark / An- 


tony. : 
Cit. The will, the will; we will hear Cular O 
„„ | WW | | 8 
Avr. Have patience, 952 friends, L muſt not 1 
read it; 


: It is not meet you know how Cæſar lov'd you. 


Lou are not Wood, you are not ſtones, but men; 


And none ſo poor =} The meaneſt man 18 now too high to 
do reverence to Cæſar. Jon xSOx. | 
4 . their napkins ——} i. e. their handkerchiek,.” | Napery 


was hs; ancient term for all kinds of linen, STEEVENS. 


Naplin is the northern term for handkerchicf, and is uſed in this 


| ſenſe at this day in Scotland. Our author frequently 955 the word. 
5 dee Vol. VI. p. ts n. 91 4 . Vol. VIE. p. 1265 f n. 7. MaLoxs. 7 
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And, being men, hearing the will of Ce. 

It will inflame you, it will make you mad: _ 

Lis good you know not that you are his heirs; 
: For if you ſhould, O, what would come of it! 


4. Cir. Read the will; we will hear it, Antony ; 


8 vou ſhall read us the will; Cæſar's will. 


While? 


Arr. Will you be patient? Will vo fray a 
1 have o*'er-ſhot myſelf to tell you af i it. 


I fear, I wrong the honourable men, 


= Whoſe daggers have ſtabb'd Cæſar: 1 do dear it. 
4. Cit. They were traitors: Honourable men! 
"Cir, The will! the teſtament! _ 
2. Cr. They were villains, murderers: The = 
willy read the will! „„ 


Ax. You will compel me e then t to read the wa 15 2 a 
Then make a ring about the corpſe of Cæſar, 5 
And let me ſhow you him that made the will. 
Shall I deſcend? And will you hs me leave? 2. 
Cr. Come down. 


2. Cr. Deſcend. 
He comes dren from the pulput - 


| 4 You ſhall have leave. 
4. Ci. A ring; ſtand round. 
WO Os Stand from the hearſe, ſtand from the 
body. | 
2. Cir. Room 8 ,—moſt noble Anke: 
Ax. Nay, preſs not ſo upon me; ſtand far off; -_- 
Cir. Stand back! room! bear back! 


Ax. If you have tears, e to ſhed chem 
now. | | 
You all ao know this mantle: I remember 


Vor. . 
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The firſt time ever Ceſar put it on; ; 


'Twas on a ſummer's evening, in his tent ; 


That day he overcame the Nervii: - 10 
Look! in this place, ran Caſſius“ dagger through Se 
See, what a rent the envious Caſca made: 1 

1 Through this, the well-beloved Brutus ſtabb' d; 

And, as he pluck” d his curſed ſteel away, 

| Mark how the blood of Cæſar follow'd it; 

As ruſhing out of doors, to be reſolv'd 

If Brutus fo unkindly knock” d, or no; _ 

For Brutus, as you know, was Czſar's angel: 
Judge, O you gods, how dearly Cæſar lov'd him! 5 


This was the moſt unkindeſt cut of all: 


For when the noble Cæſar ſaw him ſtab, 
Ingratitude, more ſtrong than traitors' arms, . 
: Quite vanquiſh'd him: then burſt his mighty heart 5 4 

And, in his mantle muffling up his face, _ 

8 Even at the baſe of Pompey's ſtatua,” | 
Which all the while ran blood, great Cæſar fell. 
O, what : a fall was there, my countrymen ! 


os For Brutus, as you know, was Ceſar 8 . ] This Gitle of : 
; endearment i is more than once introduced i in Sidney's Arcadia. 


; STEEVENS. 
6 Ewen at the bk of Pompey' s "fatnz, ] Old copy — ſtatue.] It 


| - is not our author's practice to make the adverb even, a diflyllable. þ 
If it be conſidered as a monoſyllable, the meaſure is defective. I 


ſuſpect therefore he wrote at Pompey's ffatua. The word was 


not yet completely denizen'd in his time. Beaumont, in his Maſque, 
Writes it „atua, and its plural ſlatuaes. Yet, it muſt be acknow- 


ledged, that 3 1s s uſed r more than once in ibis Play, as a . 15 


| Jable. MALON E, 


See Vol. III. P- 276, n. 8; ; and Vol, þ p- 504, n. 5. 


STERVENS: 0 
7 Which all ihe wile ran blood, ] The i image ſeems to be, that . 


d blood of Cæſar flew upon the ſtatue, and trickled down it. 


Jon N SON. : 
 Shakſpeare took theſe words from Sir Them North s Tran- 
lation of Plutarch: 


Srexvxxs. 


| | againſt the very baſe whereon Fomgey. 4 
image ſtood, which ran all a 22 7 7 blood, all he was ſlain.” 


Then J, and you, and all of us fell down, 

_ Whilſt bloody treaſon flouriſh'd * over us. 
O, now you weep; and, I perceive, you feel 
The dint of pity :? theſe are gracious drops. 1 

Kind ſouls, what, weep you, when you but behold | 

Our Ceſar' s veſture wounded? Look you here, 
Here is himſelf, marr d, as you ſee, with traitors.* 


1. Cr. O piteous ſpectacle! : 
2. Cir. O noble Ceſar! 
3. Cir. O woful day! 

4. Cir. O traitors, villains ! 
- Cir. O moſt bloody fight ! 


2. Cir. We will be reveng'd: revenge 3 about, LE 
—ſeek,—burn eee —llay let not a trai- 
tor live. : 7 


- ä fouriſh'd — 1 e. fourithed the ſword. So, e 
= in 5 and Juliet: i 0 
| And fouriſoes his blade in Grits of me.” Sve EVE vs. 


9 The dint of pity :| is the impreſſion of pity. EY n= 
The word is in common uſe among our ancient writers. So, in 
8 Preſton” s Cambyſes : : | 
85 * Your grace therein may hap receive, with other for your | 
arte, --:- | 
I. 5 The dent of death, 5 Kc. | 
Again, Bid: | 
TE. He ſhall . by dent of ford, or elſe by choking rc rope.” 
- © STEEVENS. 
2 Here is Btl. marr d, as you . with traitors, ] To za. 


ſeems to have anciently ſignified to /acerate. So, in Solyman and 


Perſeda, a tragedy, 1599, Baſiliſco feeling the end of his 1 
805 


This point will mar her kin.” Ma LON E. 


To mar ſometimes ſignifies to deface, as in Othello. 
Nor mar that whiter ſkin of hers than ſow = | 
| and ſometimes to deſtroy, as in 77 imon of Athens : 
And mar men's ſpurringg. 
Ancient SERIE always produces mar as s the oppoſite of nale. 


7.» 
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Ave. Stay, countrymen. es 
1. Cir, Peace there ;—Hear the noble Antony. . 
2. Cir. We'll hear! him, we'll follow TO ve | 


dic with him. 


Avxx. Good friends, ſweer friends, let! me : not tt 
Yup | 


6 ſuch a ſudden flood ot mutiny. 1 1 
They, that have done this deed, are e J 
What private griefs they have, alas, J know not, 


That made them do it; they are wiſe, and honour- 
| able, : 


And will, no doubt, with ali anſwer you. 
1 come not, friends, to ſteal away your hearts ; 
1 am no orator, as Brutus is: 

But, as you know me all, a plain blunt 1 man, 
That love my friend; and that they know full well 1 
_ That gave me publick leave to ſpeak of him. 14 
: For I have neither wit,” nor words, nor r worth, 


: 2 For E: hve; neither wit]. cou ep rt] "Bo, 3 in King : 


Henry VI. P. II: 


„ Now, my good "Ee let's ſee the devil's worit,” 


I. c. aoriting. Again, in Hamlet : * — the law of æurit and the Jn 
liberty.“ — The editor of the ſecond folio, who altered whatever 
he did not underſtand, ſubſtituted wir for writ, Wit in our authors 
time had not its preſent ſignification, but meant awnderſtanding.. 
Would Shakſpeare make Antony declare himſelf void of common 


intelligence? ? MALONE. = 
Ihe firſt folio (and, I believe, n a nl of the mk) has | 


—avrit, which in the ſecond folio was properly changed into it. 


Dr. Johnſon, however, ſuppoſes that by writ was meant a bh * penned | 


and premeditated oration.” 1 
hnt the artful ſpeaker, on this ſudden call for his exertions, was 

_ ſurely deſigned, with affected modeſty, to repreſent himſelf as one 
who had neither av, (i. e. ſtrength of underſtanding) perſuaſive 
language, weight of character, graceful action, harmony of voice 
Kc. (the uſual requiſites of an orator) to influence the minds of the 


people. Was it neceſſary, therefore, that, on an occaſion ſo precipi- 


tate, he ſhould have urged that he had brought no dritten ſpeech in 
his pocket 7. lince every perſon who heard: him mult have been 
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Action, nor utterance, nor the power of ſpeech, 
To ſtir men's blood: 1 only ſpeak right on; 

I tell you that, which you yourſelves do know ; 
Show you ſweet Cæſar's wounds, poor, pave dumb : 
IR . . 55 
And bid them ſpeak for me : But were I Brutus, 
And Brutus Antony, there were an Antony 
Would ruffle up your ſpirits, and put a tongue 
In every wound of Cæſar, that ſnould move 
The ſtones of Rome to riſe and ain 7 


Cir. We'll mutiny. 3 

1. Cit. We'll burn the houſe of Brutus; 

3. Cir. Away then, come, ſeek the conſpirators. : 

Ar. Yet hear me, countrymen; TT hear me 

5 ſpeak. 

Cit. Peace, ho! Hear Antony, moſt noble An- 
tony. „ 


Axx. Why friends you go to do you know not 
EO what: + 

Wherein hath Ceſar thus defery' 4 your leaves? 75 
Alas, you know not: ] muſt tell you then: — 


„ LOU have forgot the will I told you of. „ 
Ci. Moſt true the will let $ lay, and hear 1 5 


the will. 


Avr. Here is the will, and under Ceſar s ſeal. 
To every Roman citizen he gives, ol 


aware that the interval between the death of Cæſar, and the time 


preſent, would have been inadequate to ſuch a compoſition, which 


indeed could not have been produced at all, unleſs, like the indit- 
ment of Lord Haſtings in King Richard III. it had been got ready | 


through a premonition of the event that would require it. 8 
What is ſtyled the devil's awrit in XK. Henry VI. P. II. is the de- 
poſition of the dæmon, written down before witneſſes on the ſtage. 
J therefore continue to read with the ſecond folio, being unambi- | 
tious of reriving che blunders of the firſt. SrEryxys. 


ET: 
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To every y ſeveral 1 man, ſeventy five drachmas.* 


2. Civ. Moſt noble Cæſar !—We' revenge his 
death. 


3. Cir. O royal Ceſfurt 

Ar. Hear me with patience. 

Civ. Peace, hol 

Ar. Moreover, he hath left you all his . 


5 His private arbours, and new-planted orchards, 
On this ſide Tiber; he hath left them you, 


And to your heirs for ever; common pleaſures, | 


| To walk abroad, and recreate yourſelves. 
- Here was a Cæfar: When comes ſuch another? 2 


1. Cir. Never, never: Come, away, ay: 


We'll burn his body i in the holy place, 
And with the brands lire the traitors' houſes.” 


5 13 


0 Sos 3 A Ache was a Greek coin, 


the ſame as the Roman 12 1 5 of the value 00 four NG, 1. 5 
ob. STEEVENS. | | 


On this fide Tier 4 The "EY is here-i in the Fol near. the 
Capitol, and in the mot frequented part of the city; but Cefar's $ 
gardens were very remote from that quarter: | 

Trans 'Tiberim /onge cubat is, prope Cæſaris hortos, So 


h ſays Horace : and both the Naumachia and gardens of Cæſar were 
ſeparated from the main city by the river; and lay out wide, on 


a line with Mount * One author therefore ROY | 


wrote : 


On that fide Tiber; 


and Plutarch, whom Shaklpeare- very „ dilige BY Fa died. 5 . : 


Life of Marcus Brutus, ſpeaking of Cafar's will, expreſsly ſays, 
'That he left to the publick we | GD and walks, __ the 
Tiber. 'THEOBALD. | | 


This emendation has been alaed by the ſubſequent editors; 


but hear the old tranſlation, where Shakſprare's fludy lay. 4 He 
bequeathed unto every citizen of Rome ſeventy-five drachmas a 
man, and he left his gardens and arbours unto the people, which — 

| he 18 on this ſide of the river Tiber.“ FARMER. | | 


- fire the traitors* houſes.] Thus the old copy. The more 


: modern editors read—fire all {the traitor's houſes ; but fre. Was then 
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Take up the body. 
2. Cir. Go, fetch fire. 


3. Cir. Pluck down benches. 


+ Cir. Pluck down forms, windows, any thing. 
Ls [ Exennt Citizens, with the body, 


1 Now let it work : Miſchief, thou art afoot, 


Take thou what courſe thou wilt —How now, : 
| . | 


Enter a Servant. 5 


5 Sekr. Sir, Octavins 1 is already come : to o Rome. 
ANT. Where! is he? 
Serv. He and Lepidus ; are at Ceſar $ houſe. 


Avr. And thither will I ſtraight to viſit him: 
| He comes upon a wiſh. Fortune is merry, 
And in this mood will give us any thing. 


SERV. I heard him ſay, Brutus and Caſſius To 
Are rid like madmen through the gates of Rome. 


EY Belike, they had ſome notice of the people, 


; How 1 had mov'd them. TOs me to  Octaviys. 
8 Ereuui. | 


8 c E N E 11.5 5 
7 be fame. A Street. 


Enter Crna the Poet. 5 


Car: I Gram to. night, chat 1 did feaſt with 
Cæſar, 


28 3 as it was ſometimes written, for. So, 3 in | Humor: 
Ordinary, a collection of Epigrams : | | 
Chh rare compound, a dying horſe to choke, 

Of Engliſh fer and of Indian ſmoke!” STEEVENS. 


5-6 Scene / III. U The ſubjeRt of this ſcene 1 is taken from Plutarch; 2 
| | ins 
. 


. W rp Pep pr 
— . ˙7⅛ -r 
A . AY . PP: J 


letter treatiſe on 
banquets, betokeneth misfortune” &c. STEEVENS, 
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And things unluckily charge my Hate! n 
I have no will to wander forth of doors, 


Let . leads me forth. 


Enter Citizens. ” 


1 Cir. What i is your name 5 


2. Cir. Whither are you going? 55 


op 3. Cir. Where do you dwell? 


4. Cir. Are you a married man, or a bachelor? | 
/ 2 Cir. Anſwer every man 1 directiy. 
1. Cir. Ay, and briefly. 

4. Cir. Ay, and wiſely. 


Ew, 4 Cir. Ay, and truly, you were del. „ 
ux. What is my name? Whither am I ole?” 
Where do I dwell? Am Ja married man, or a ba- 
chelor? Then to anſwer. every man directly, and 
briefly, wiſely, and truly. uy 1 I. am 2 
bachelor: 5 


2. Cir. That's s as 1 as to fay, they are 1 fools 


that marry :—You'll bear me a Dong. Tor” that, 1 
fear. Proceed; directly. 


Civ. Directly, I am going to Ceſar 5 funeral. 
1. Cir. As a friend, or an enemy? 
Cx. As a friend. 

2s Gr. That matter is s anſwver'd diredtly. 


IF * ge FI I did at &c. 11 I learn from an old black 
'ortune-telling &c. that to dream * of being at 


— things unluckily charge my fantaſy :| i. e. circumſtances £ 


api my fancy with an ill- omen d weight. STzzvens. 


V I] have no wwill io wander forth of doors, &c.] Thus, Shylock : 
I have no mind of feaſting forth to * 3 
0 But 1 will 80. STEEVENS, e 
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4. Cir. For your dwelling,—briefly. 

Cix. Briefly, I dwell by the Capitol. 

3. Cir. Tour name, fir, truly. 

. Truly, my name is Cinna. 

of Cir. Tear him to pieces, he 8 a conſpirator. 8 

Cm. I am Cinna the poet, I am Cinna the poet. 


4. Cir. Tear him for his bad verſes, tear him for 
his bad verſes. . 


Cx. Tam not Cinna the 3 


4. Ctr. It is no matter, his name's Cinna; pluck 
5 but his name out of his heart, and turn him going. 


3. Cr. Tear him, tear him. Come, brands, ho! 
fire- brands. To Brutus', to Caſſius; burn all. 
Some to Decius houſe, and ſome to Calea, s; ſome 


to r 1 . BY. he | [Excunt. ” 


KET: Iv. SCENE 'L 
"M be fame.” A Rom in Antony” J hou 6 


Avroxy, Oeravlos, = ' Lipipus, heed: at a 
„ table. 


Avr. Theſe many chin ſhall die; their names 
are ee d. 


| — Antony' $ hank.) Mr. - Rows: and Mr. 3 after him, 
85 hive — d the ſcene here to be at Rome. The old copies ſay no- 


thing of the place. Shakſpeare, I dare ſay, knew from Plutarch, 


that theſe triumvirs met, upon the proſcription, in a little iſland ; 


the river 


which Appian,” who is more particular, ſays, * near Mutina, upon | 
aviniuss 'THEOBALD., | | 


A ball iſland i in the little river r Rhenus | near | Bononia, - 
ms HAN MER. 
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Ocx. Your brother too muſt die; Conſent you, - 
T 

LEP. I do conſent. 
an Prick him down, Antony. 


Lee. Upon condition Publius ſhall not live, 
Who is your ſiſter's ſon, Mark Antony. 


Ant. He ſhall not live; look, with a | ſpor 4 : 
85 damn him.“ 5 


So, in "the ona units of . c : Thereappos « all theep 2 
met together (to wete, Cæſar, Antonius, & Lepidus) in an iſland 
enuyroned round about with a little river, & there remayned three _ 
dayes together. Now as touching all other matters, they were eaſily 
agreed, & did devide all the empire of Rome betwene them, as if 
it had bene their owne inheritance. But yet they could hardly 
agree whom they would put to death: for every one of them would 
kill their enemies, and ſaue their kinſmen and friends. Yet at 
length, giving place to their greedy deſire to be reuenged of their 


enemies, they ſpurned all reuerence of blood and holines of friendſd- 


ſhip at their feete. For Cæſar left Cicero to Antonius? will, Anto- 
nius alſo forſooke Lucius Cæſar, who was his vncle by his mother : | 
and both of them together ſuffred Lepidus to kill his own brother 
Paulus. That Shakſpeare, however, meant the ſcene to be at 
Rome, may be inferred from what almoſt immediately follows : 
ep. What, ſhall J find you here? | 

Oct. Or here, or at the Capitol.“ Sint | 


oF 5 paſſage quoted by Steevens, clearly proves that the ſcene | 
| ſhould be laid in Rome. M. Masoxn. 


It is manifeſt that Shakſpeare intended the ſcene to is at Soda 5 
Fe" therefore I have placed it in Antony's houſe. M. ALONE. 


* Upon conditim Publius foall not live,] Mr. Upton has funk 


ciently proved that the poet made a miſtake as to this character 
mentioned by Lepidus. Lucius, not Publius, was the perſon meant, 


who was uncle by the mother's ſide to Mark Antony: and i in con- 


| ſence of this, he concludes that Shakſpeare wrote : 
| You are his ſiſters fon, Mark Antony, | 
* he miſtake, however, is more like the miſtake of the author, 
than of his tranſcriber or printer. SrEEVENS. | 


3 - damn him. ] i. e. condemn him. So, in Proms and Caf | 

| Jandra, 1578: | 
«© Vouchſafe to given my . huſband life.” 85 

Again, in Chaucer" $ Krightes Tale, v. 1747» Mr. ye $ edit: 


= 


JULIUS „„ 


But, Lepidus, go you to Cæſar's houſe; _ 
Fetch the will hither, and we will determine ; 
7 How to cut off ſome charge in legacies. 


LE. What, ſhall 4 you 8 _ 
„ = „ here, c or at | 


The Capitol. 85 5 JAE 2 FE 


Anz. This is a light en man, 
Meet to be ſent on errands: Is it fit, 
The three-fold world divided, he ſhould ſtand 
One of the three to ſhare * 
e Kh OG you thought TP * 
And took his voice who ſhould be prick'd to die, 
In our black ſentence and proſcription. 


Ax. Octavius, have ſeen more days than you: : 5 
| And though we lay theſe honours on this man, : 


Io eaſe ourſelves of divers ſlanderous loads, 


He ſhall but bear them as the aſs bears gold,* ; 
Io groan and ſweat under the buſineſs, _ 
Either led or driven, as we point the way; 

And having brought our treaſure where we "oil 5 

Then take we down his load, and turn him off, 
Like to the empty als, to ſhake his ears, 

And graze in commons. 

„„ Lou may do your will; : 

: But he's a tried and valiant ſoldier. 

Ar. So is my horſe, Octavius ; and, for that, : 

I do appoint him ſtore of provender. 

It is a creature that I teach to — 


4 —by your conſelion | | 5 
„ Hath damned you, and I wol it 1 STEEVENS, 
2 as the aſs bears geld,] This image had occurred before 85 
in Mee for Meaſure, Act III. ſc. i: | 
| 66 like an aſs whoſe back with i ingots bows, 


«© Thou bear {| thy heavy riches but a journey, 
ce Tin death unloads thee.  STEEVENS, | : 


A 12 * 
: - — | 
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To wind, to ſtop, to run directly on; 
His corporal motion govern'd by my ſpirit. 
| And, in ſome taſte, is Lepidus but ſo; _ 
He muſt be taught, and train'd, and bid go forth: 
A barren-ſpirited fellow ; one that feeds © 
On objects, arts, and imitations;? | 
Which, out of uſe, and ſtal'd by other men, 
f 00's his faſhion Tat Do not talk of mw, 


9. | one his + i 
On jets, arts, and imitations; &c. © 
"Tis hard to conceive, why he ſhould be call'd a | havior 55 


fellow that could feed either on obje#s or arts : that is, as I preſume, 
form his ideas and judgment upon them: Hale and obolete imitation, 
indeed, fixes ſuch a character. I am perſuaded, to make the poet 
0 conſonant to himſelf, we muſt read, as I have reſtored the text: 


On abject orts,— 


3 i. e. on the /craps and Sn, of things etc and 445 2 by : by 


others. 'TyroBALD, 


Sure, it is eaſy enough to find a reaſon why that devotes to plea- 


: fe and ambition, Antony, ſhould call him barren-ſpirited who 


could be content to feed his mind with oed, i. e. ſpeculative 
knowledge, or arts, i. e. mechanich operations, I have therefore brought 


back the old reading, though Mr. Theobald's emendation is ſtill 


left before the reader. Lepidus, in the tragedy of Antony and 


Cleopatra, is repreſented as inquiſitive about the ſtructures of Egypt, 
and that too when he is almoſt in a ſtate of intoxication. Antony, 
as at preſent, makes a jeſt of him, and returns him unintelligible 
| anſwers to very reaſonable queſtions. | 


Objects, however, may mean things objected. or thrown out to 


him. In this ſenſe Shakſpeare uſes the verb 10 object in another 
play, where I have given an inſtance of its being employ'd by _ 

Chapman on the ſame occaſion. A man who can avail himſelf _ 

of neglected hints thrown out by others, though without original | 


ideas of his own, is no uncommon character. STEEVENS. 
 Objedts means, in Shakſpeare's language, whatever is preſented 7 


to the eye. So, in Timon of Athens, ** Swear againſt objetts,” E | 
which Mr. Steevens has well illuſtrated by a line in our h 


1 52d Sonnet: 
And made them ſwear Fagan the thing they ſee.” | 
| ' Matoxr. 
2 a 175 :d by hes men, . . 
bre, vi Jus: * W has already v woven this circum- 
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But as a property. And now, Octavius, 
Liſten great things. Brutus and A 
Are levying powers: we muſt ſtraight make head: = 
Therefore let our alliance be combin'd, 
Our beſt friends made, and o our r beſt means ſtrerch a 
| | out; * | | 


Nance i into the character of Juſtice Shallow : 6 He came ever. 


in the rearward of the faſhion ; and ſung thoſe 1 runes that he heard . 


the carmen whiſtle.” STEEVENS. ES 
| 3 


be treated as we pleaſe. So, in Twelfth- Night : 
60; "I hep have here: projerticd me, 3 me in ene K. 
| STEVENS. 
Our beſt Friends made, and our ir beſt means „ Be d out;| In the 
old copy by the careleſſneſs of the tranſcriber or printer this line 
is thus imperfectly exhibited: | | 
| | Our beſt friends made, our means ſtretch' d- 
The editor of the ſecond folio ſupplied the line by 8 
= Our beſt friends made, and our beft means ftretch'd out. | 
| This emendation, which all the modern editors have adopted, 
was, like almoſt all the other corrections of the ſecond folio, as ill 
_ conceived as poſſible. For what is 6% means? Meaus, or abilities, 
if frretch'd out, receive no additional ftrength from the word 6%, 
nor does means, when conſidered without reference to others, as 
the power of an individual, or the aggregated abilities of a body 
of men, ſeem to admit of a degree of compariſon. However that 
may be, it is highly improbable that a tranſcriber or compoſitor | 


a property. ] i.e. as a thing quite at our ur diſpoſal, and to DE 


| ſhould be guilty of three errors in the ſame line; that he ſhould 


- omit the word and in the middle of it; then the word beſt after 
| our, and laſtly the concluding word. It is much more probable 
- that the omiſſion was only at the end of the line, (an error which 
is found in other places in theſe pars 5) and that the author wrote, | 

as 1 have printed : | | 

Our beſt friends made, our means ſtretch” d 70 the 44590. 
So, in a former ſcene: | 
E and, you know, his means, 1 

« If he improve them, may well fre:ch / 8 4 | 
Again, in the following paſſage in Corivlanus, which, 1 Lu, 
| will Juſtify the emendation, now made: 
40 for thy revenge, 


Wrench up your power to the bioboſt.” 3 


| Iam ſatisfied with the reading of the ſecoud ville. in which I 
Feen neither aukwardneſs n nor want of aan. Beſt is a 
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And let us s preſently go ſit in council, 
How covert matters may be beſt diſclos'd, 
And open perils ſureſt anſwered. 


Ocrz. Let us do ſo: for we are at the ſtake," 


And bay'd about with many enemies; 


And ſome, that ſmile, haye in their hearts, I ve; 
Millions of miſchief. - 5 55 = . Lee, 


SCENE II. 


| Before Brutus tent, in the camp 1 near Sardis. 


= Downs. " Rater Parties. Lan leon, 1 and 
8 Soldiers: Tirixvrus and Pivpanus meeting them. f 


Bab. stand here. a 
Luc. Give the word, ho! it nd 
BRU. What now, Lucilius? 18 Caſſius near? 


Luc. He is at hand; and Pindarus is come 
To do you ſalutation from his maſter. - 
[PinDaRus gives a letter 10 BrvrTvs. 


| Bay. He greets me well. —Your maſter, Pin- 
darus, 


: In his own n change, or r by ill officers, 


| at of mere 1 ad} is roquenty introduced 1by Shak 
ſpeare. Thus, in King Henry VIII: | 
| My life itſelf and the 6% heart of it ES 
Why does 50% in this inſtance, ſeem more Genin than when | 
it is applied to means? STEEVENS. 


5 — 27 the ſtake, ] An alluſion to bear-baiting. So. i in Mac: | 
| beth, Act V: 
e They have e's me to a fake, I cannot fly, 55 
But bear- like I muſt fight the courſe.” STEEVE NVS. 
1 bir own change, or by ill officers, ] The ſenſe of which is 
this, Either your maſter, by the change of his wirtuous nature, or by 
Bis n 1 ing the Power be had 1 to them, hath done fone | 
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| Hah given me ſome worthy cauſe to wiſh 
Things done, undone : but, if he be at hand, 
1 ſhall be latisfied. | 


VV 4⁰ not doubt, 
But that my noble maſter will appear 
Sue as he is, full of regard, and honour. 


BE. He is not doubted. —A word, Lucilius ; 1 
g How he receiy'd you, let me be reſolvꝛ d. 


Luc. With courteſy, and with reſpect enough. „ 
But not with ſuch familiar inſtances, _ > 
Nor with ſuch free and was conference, : 


- As he hath 92 8 of old. 


= things I could wiſh 2: This Jak ſes a doubt which f the two 
was the caſe. Vet, immediately af, ter, on Pindarus' s ſaying, Hrs 
maſter was full of regard and honour, he replies, ad is nat . 


a To reconcile this we ſhould read: 
| In his «wn charge, or by ill officers, f 
i. e. Either by thoſe under his immediate command, or * the com- 


mand of his lientenants, who had abuſed their truſt, Charge is fo 


uſual a word in Shakſpeare, to ſignify the forces committed to 


the truſt of a commander, that I think it needtcls to give any in- 


ſtances. Wars URTON, 


Ihe arguments for the change Ape are infuſticient, Brutus 
could not but know whether the wrongs committed were done by 
thoſe who were immediately under the command of Caſſius, or 


| thoſe under his officers, The anſwer of Brutus to the ſervant is 
only an act of artful civility ; his queſtion to Lucilius proves, that 


his ſuſpicion ſtill continued. Yet I cannot but ſuſpect ; a rorraption, | 


and would read. 
In his own x or by ill offices, —. | | 
That is, either changing his inclination of himſelf, « or by the il 
| Mees and bad influences of others. Jo NSON. 


Surely alteration is unneceſſary. In the ha confercace 


Brutus charges both Caſſius and his * Lucius Pella, with cor- 


ruption. STEEVENS. 


Brutus immediately after ſays to > Lucilius, when he hears his ac- 


count of the manner in which he had been received by Ls = 
Thou haſt deſcrib'd_ 5 
«© A hot friend cooling.” | 35 
That is the change which Brutus complains of. M. e 


—ů «oe ů ¶ ů ů ¶ů th ne oe 
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b | Thou haſt deſcrib'd | 
A hot friend cooling : Ever note, Lucilius, 

When love begins to ſicken and decay, . 

It uſeth an enforced ceremony. 

There are no tricks in plain and ſimple faith: 

But hollow men, like horſes hot at hand, 


| Makegallant ſhow and promiſe of their mentle: 
But when they ſhould endure the bloody ſpur, 


ne,. fall their creſts, and, like deceitful 88 
Sink in the trial. Comes his army on? HD 


Luc. They mean this 88 in Sardis to be quar- 8 


- ter'd; 
The greater part, the hore in general, 
Are come with Caſſius. = [ March within. 5 


V Hark. he! is arriv'd :- — © 


March gently on to meet him. 


Enter Cassius and Soldiers 7 


Ci Stand, hot. 8 BE; 
Bb. Stand ho! Speak the word d along. 
 Wrrniw. Stand. 
 Wiruin. Stand. 

Wits. Stand. VV! 5 

Cas. Moſt noble brother, vou have done me 

| Wrong. | | ihr 

; Bab. Judge me, you gods! Wrong 1 mine ene- 5 
mies? | 


And, if not ſo, hw thould: I wrong a brother? 
as. Brutus, this ſober form of yours hides ren: e 


And hen you do chem os 
, pa Caſſius, be < content, 
a Speak your griefs* ; wit I do know you well — 


- your hel; 4 i. e. your grievances. TE Vol. IV. p- - | 


hes n. rd and Yo VA P- $57» 7 n. 5. Matoxe, 8 
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Before the eyes of both our armies here, 
Which ſhould perceive nothing but love from us, 
Let us not wrangle: Bid them move away; 
Then in my tent, Caſſius, enlarge your griefs 
And I will give you audience. 7 


| „„ tis Pindarus, - 
| Bid our So e es lead their — off 
A little from this ground. 


Bev. Lucilius, do the Uke! and let no man ; 
; Come to our tent, till we have done our conference. 
Let Lucius and Titinius guard our door. ¶ Exeunt. 


8 c E N E II. 
Within the tent of Bruns. 
Lucius and Titinius a! fone difance from it, 
Enter BrvTvs and Castus. 


Cas. That you have wrong'd me, , doth appear in 
Re TD 
You have condemn'd and noted 3 Pella, 
For taking bribes here of the Sardians; 
Wherein, my. letters, praying on his fide, | - 
Becauſe I knew the man, were lighted off. 


Bru. You wrong'd yourſelf, to write 1 in ſuch a 
_ caſe. - 


Cas. In ſucha time as this, 1 it is not meet 


- ds the lite ;] Old copy“ ao your the like 15 bu withou 
1 to metre. STEEVENS, 


"Vow SB on = Am 
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5 That every nice offence ſhould bear his comment. 


Bu. Let me tell you, Caſſius, you yourſelf 
Are much condemn'd to have an itching . 3 
To ſell and mart your Ones for gold, 

0 undeſervers. . 


F iching palm? 


1 You know, that you are Brutus that ſpeak this, 


Or, by the gods, this ſpeech were elſe your laſt. 

Bau. The name of Caſſius honours this corrup- 
| bel: 

: And chaſtiſement doth therefore hide his head. 

Cas. Chaſtiſement! 


BRU. Remember March, the ides of March. re- 

55 member! | 

: Did not great Julius bleed for juſtice" fake! ? 
What villain touch'd his body, that did ſtab, 


” And not for juſtice? 28 What, ſhall one of us, 
That ſtruck the foremoſt man of all this id, 


But for ſupporting robbers; ſhall we now 
Contaminate our fingers with baſe bribes? 
And ſell the mighty ſpace of our large honours, 
Por ſo much traſh, as may be graſped thus! I 


I had rather be a dog, and way” the 1 moon, 
TS! han ſuch a Roman. 


5 — every nice offence . i. e. ſmall rrifling 3 
| | WARBURTON. 
80 in Romeo and Juliet, Act V. IN | 

Ihe letter was not rice, but full of charge | 
« Of dear import,” STztvexns, 

8 What villain us his body, that did Hab, - 

And mot for juſtice®] This queſtion is far Py bs fs 8 

: any of thoſe who touch'd Cæſar's body, were villains. On the 

_ contrary, it is an indirect way of aſſerting that there was not one 


man among them, who was baſe enough te to fab him for ran cauſe 
but that of jukies. Mater TY | 
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Cas. Brutus, bay not me 
ll not endure it: you forget yourſelf, 

Io hedge me in; I am a ſoldier, I, 
Older in practice, abler than yourſelf 

To make conditions.“ 3 


3 ) Caf. 8 bay not me,] The old 8 not me. Mr. 
| Theobald and all the ſubſequent editors read—bay not me; and 
the emendation is ſufficiently plauſible, our author ! in Tro roi- 
Ius and Creſſida uſed the word bay in the ſame ſenſe: | 
What moves Ajax thus to bay at him!“ | 
hut as he has likewiſe twice uſed bat in the ſenſe required here, | 
: the text, in my apprehenſion, ought. not to be diſturbed, © I will. 
not yield,” ſays Macbeth, | 
0 kils:the ground before young Malcolm's feet, 
: And to be baized with the W 5 curſe,” 
| Again, in Corilanus: 1555 
| „hy ſtay we to be baited. | 
«© With one that wants her wits ?”” | 
Seo, alſo in a comedy intitled Hixw to chooſe a good wife from . 
8 bad, I 602 : G 
e Po I come 19055 ſo ſeldom, and that ſeldom 
Am I thus Baie? ? | 2 
5 The reading of the old copy, which 1 have reſtored, i is 5 likewiſe 5 
| ſupported by a paſſage in King Richard III - 
| Jo be ſo baited, ſcorn'd, and ſtorm'd at.“ . 


7 "hs ſecond folio, on both occaſions, has—bai? ; and the ſpirit af 155 
the reply will, in my judgement, be diminiſhed, unleſs a repetition 
of the one or the other word be admitted. I therefore continue to 

read with Mr. Theobald. Bay, in our author, may be as frequent- : 

ly exemplified as bait. It occurs again in the play before us, as 

well as in A Midſummer-Night's Dream, C ymbeline, Rig Ty 1 55 


>" Fo &c. Kc. STEVENS. | 


2 To hedge me in;] That is, to limit Ml authority by your di- 
: ks or cenſure, Joh xsox. | 

| I am a ſoldier, 1 3 0 5 5 
O in practice, &c.] Thus the ancient copies; but the mo- 
dern editors, inſtead of J, have read ay, becauſe the vowel I ſome- 
times ſtands for ay the affirmative adverb. I have 8 825 the ole 


— readings on the authority of the following line: 
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And I am Brutus; Marcus Brutus J. STEVEN NS. 


See Vol. IX. p. 84, n. F. M ALONE. | 
Jo make conditiaus. ] That 1s, to know. on what terms it is fir 5 
80 een, the offices which are at my diſpoſal. Jonxsonx. 
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Bay. 80 to; you re not, Caſſius. 


Fab. I 5 you are not. ; 


. Urge me no more, I mall forget myſelf; 
ns Have mind upon your health, tempt 1 me no further. 


BRU. Away, flight man! 
"Cas: Ist e 


RY - He me, fork wilt 8 
Muſt 1 give way 8554 room to your raſh choler? 
5 Shall I be frighted, when a madman ſtare? 

Cas. O ye gods! ye m_ Muſt 1 endure all 
C Yo 
Bab. All this ? ay, 1 more: Fret, un; your rod 
1 heart break; : 5 
Go, ſhow your ſlaves bow thelerick you 8 
And make your bondmen tremble. Muſt I budge? E 
_ Muſt J obſerve you? Muſt I ſtand and crouch | 
Under your teſty humour? By the gods, 
| You ſhall digeſt the venom of your ſpleen, _ 
Though it do ſplit you: for, from this day forth, 
I'll uſe you for my mirth, yea, for my e 
8 When You are waſpiſh. 
Cas. : > Is it come to this? 2 


Bu. Von ſay, you are a better ſoldier: 
Let it appear ſo; make your vaunting true, 
And it ſhall pleaſe me well: For mine own part, 


5 1 ſhall be glad to learn of noble men. 


1 7am, „ | | OE, 
Bu. J. you « are nt] 1 This page my yea be chor to = 
wette, if we mal! | 5 
. Brutus, Jam. | 
| | G 1 6575 7 you are not. STEEVENS. 


1 77705 ou for my mirth,] Mr. Rowe has tranſplanted. this in- 
| Kate into the mouth of Lothario : _ 


80 And ſe his lacred friendſhip for aur r mirth, 85 Sresvär 8. 


I 
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Cas. You wrong me every way, you wrong me, 


| Brutus; 
1. ſaid, an elder ſoldier, not a better: 2 
Did I ſay, better? 


. If you did, 1 care not. 


: Cas. When Caſes liv'd, he durſt not thus have : 


mov'd me. 


Dau: Peace, peace; 500 dir hot fo have 8 


tempted him. 
Cas. I durſt not? 


BR. N öͤ 
"Cavs What? durſt not tempt him? 
BU. Poor your life you durſt not. 


456. Do not preſume too much upon my love, : 


a I may do that I ſhall be ſorry for. 


Bxb. You have done that you ſhould be forry 


# „ 
There j is no terror, Catlius in your threats; 


For Lam arm' d ſo ſtrong in honeſty, 


That they paſs by me, as the idle wind, 

Which !] reſpect not. I did ſend to you N 
For certain ſums of gold, which you deny'd me ;— 
For I can raiſe no money by vile means: 5 
By heaven, I had rather coin my heart, 

And drop my blood for drachmas, than to wring 
From the hard hands of peaſants their vile traſh, 


$ 3 to wring 


By rom the hard hands of eln their with traſh, ' This i is a no- ” 


ble ſentiment, altogether in character, and expreſſed in a manner 


Y inimitably happy. For to avring, implies both to get znju/tly, and ; 
to uſe force in getting: and hard hands ſignify both the peaſant's 
great 4 abour and pains in acquiring, and his great wrrwillir . to ; 


_ his hold. WarBuRToON. 


. do not believe that Sh :kſpeare, when he wrote herd band in 


1 


Bn 
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By any indivection. I did ſend 
To you for gold to pay my legions, _ x 
Which you deny'd me: Was that donelike Caſſius 2 


Should I have anſwer'd Caius Caſſius ſo? 


When Marcus Brutus grows ſo covetous, 
To lock ſuch raſcal counters from his ſriends.. 
Be ready, gods, with all your: FOTOS, - mT 


_ Daſh him to e 


Cs. 1 1 deny'd you not. 
BRU. You did. 


RM I did not :—he was but a "OR = 
That brought my anſwer back. Brutus hath riv d 5 
” „ My heart: - 5 
; A friend ſhould bear his friend's n e 
But Brutus makes mine greater than they are. 


| Bru. I do not, till you e them « on me.“ 

Cas. You love me not.. 20 - 

Bu. „„ os Ido not like your 1 

Cas. A friendly eye could never ſee ſuch faults. 

Bro. A flatterer's would not, though they do 
z TO: 2» - 


this lace, had ; any 1 meaning chan! in 1 the following f line in 
A Midſummer Night's Dream: 


os Hard. handed men bat work i in Athens here.“ | 
Hors Wares, | 
Mr. H. White lake | hw fared his opinion, (with which 1 = 


perfectly concur) by another inſtance, from Qmbeline. 
| * - hands 


& Made hourly hard with falſchood as nwith labour.” 


STEEVENS. 


Py and ſpoils the meaſure. SrEEV ENS. 5 
6 Bru, 1 do not, till you pradtiſe them un 1 The meaning "I 
this: I do not look for your faults, I only ſee them, and mention 


them with vehemence, when you force them 1 into wy notice, by 
. allet them on me. _ Jounzon, | | 


my au /ſaver 5 ] The WI beck | is ane ty to the Pe 
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7 As huge as high Olympus. 


_ Cas. Come, Antony, and young Octavius, come, _ 


Revenge yourſelyes alone on Caſſius, 
For Caſſius is aweary of the world: 


_ Hated by one he loves; brav'd by his brother! ; 5 8 


- Check'd like a bondman ; all his faults obſerv' d, 
Set in a note-book, learn d, and conn'd by rote, | 
To caſt into my teeth. O, I could weep 


My ſpirit from mine eyes There is my dagger, - 


And here my naked breaſt; within, a heart 
Dearer than Plutus' mine, richer than gold: 
If that thou be'ſt a Roman, take it forth ; 

I, that deny'd thee gold, will give my — 
Strike, as thou didſt at Cæſar; for, I know, 


Wen thou didſt hate him worlt, chou loy'dſt him 


5 better 
by Than e ever thou lov'dſt Caſlivs. 


EE mn Sheath your r dagger: 


Be angry hon you wilt, it hall have ſcope; 
Do what you will, diſhonour ſhall be humour. 
O Caſſius, you are yoked with a lamb | 
That carries anger, as the flint bears firez Y 
Who, much enforced, ſhows a hoſe ſpark, 
8 And ſtraight i 18 cold again. 


. „ fe Caſſius liv d 5 
To be but 88 and laughter to his Brutus, 


When grief, and blood ill-temper'd, vexeth him? 5 
Bev. "When L 5 that, 1 was e d, too. 


| If FIG thou be lt a Rama take it forth; ht I think 1 
means only, that he is ſo far from avarice, when the cauſe of his 
country requires liberality, that if any man ſhould with for his 


heart, he would not need enforce his deſire any otherwiſe, than by . 


ſhowing that he was a Roman, JOHNSON. 
This ſeems only a form of adjuration like chat of Brutus, p. I 


e Now, as you are a Roman, tell me true, ” BL ACXSTON Ee 


Aa 4 
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| Cas. Do you confeſs ſo much? Give me : your 


: hand. 7 

5 Bru. And my heart too. e 

: Cas. Ro Zu Brutus |— oe 
BRU. JJ What” 8 the matter x? 67 


| Cas. Have you not love enough to bear with me, 


When that raſh humour, which my mother gave me, 5 


Makes me n * 


Fo, Ves, Caſſ jus; and: henceforth 5 
When you are over- earneſt with your Brutus, 
: He' Il think your mother chides, and leave you ſo. 


[ Noiſe within. 
Pon [ 8 1581 Let me go in to ſee the generals; 


There is ſome grudge . Them: tis not meet | 
They be 8 


Luc. within. ] You mall not come to "them. - 
For. Cone Y 3 but death ſhall ſtay me. 


Buer Poet. 8 


3 How now! +: What's this matter? * 


Pokr. For ſhame, you generals; What do you | 
7: mean? e | 


6 


| - and, lencefvith; J Old copy, redundantly in reſpett bach | 
of Cue and meaſure :—** and from henceforth.” But the preſent _ 


_ omiſſion is countenanced by many paſſages in our r author, beſides the a 
8 following 1 in Macbeth : 85 | 


0 Thanes and kinſmen, : | 
925 Henceforth be earls,” STEEVENS, 


1. — chides,] i. e. is clamorous, ſcolds. So, in 4 you like itz 
« For what had he to do to chide at me? OTEEVENS. 


Enter Poet.] Shakſpeare found the preſent incident in Plutarch. 
The intruder, however, was Marcus Phaonius, who had been a 

friend and follower of Cato; not a poet, but one who aſumed. the | 
N character of a ee philoſopher, STEEVENS. 
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5 Love, and be friends, as two ſuch men ſhould be; : 


5 For I have ſeen more years, I am ſure, than ye.“ 


| Cas. Ha, ha; how vilely doth this cynick rhime! 
Bb. Get you hence, ſirrah; ſaucy fellow, hence. = 


Cas: Bear with him, Brutus; 'tis his faſhion. 


Bm U. PU know his humour, when he * his / 


time: 8 


: What ſhould the 1 wars s do with thee jigging fools 2. 


9 1 ant he 5 * as t fuch men 3 Or - 


For 1 have ſeen more years, I am ſure, than He.] This paſſage is 


= M tranſlation from the following one in the firſt book of Homer « 
„ "Anau mib. . BY VEWTECO) 28.0% £wile, | 
which is thus given in Sir Thomas North's Plutarch : 

58 8 7 lords, I pray you hearken both to me, 

Pe For I have foen more years than loch ye three.” 


- STE EVENS. 


, What Sold the avars do jap theſe; jigging fool; i. e. with 
theſe filly forts. A jig ſignified, in our author's time, a metrical 
compoſition, as well as a dance. So, in the Prologue to ee, 5 


Fair Maid of the Inn : 


„% A /ig ſhall be clapp a at, and every rhyme _ 
© Prais'd and applauded by a clamorous chime,” 
| [See note on Hamlet, Act III. ſc. ii.] 


A modern editor, (Mr. Capell,) who, after having devoted ho 5 
greater part of his life to the ſtudy of old books, appears to have 
been extremely i ignorant of ancient Engliſh literature, not knowing : 
this, for jigging, reads (after Mr. Pope,) jingling. His work ex- 
hibits above Nine Hundred alterations of the n text, equally 


capricious and unwarrantable. 


'This editor, of whom it was juſtly ſaid by the late Biſhop of 


Gloceſter, that he had hung himſelf in chains over gur poet's grave, 


having boaſted in his preface, that © his emendations of the text 


were at leaſt equal in number to thoſe of all the other editors and 


commentators put together, I ſcme years ago had the curioſity to 
look into his volumes with this particular view. On examination 
I then found, that, of three hundred and twenty-five emendations 
of the ancient copies, which, as I then thought, he had property. | 


uggeſted 


received into his text, 74s 3 and 1700 Yve were 
by ſome former editor or commentator, and forty only by himſelf. 


But on a ſecond and more rigorous examination I now find, that : 
£ of the emendations pagers W (che number of which ap- 


— —— —ä—äÿ aoere  -, 
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; Companion, hence. 5 


C45. | Away, ated be gone. [Exit Poet, = 


Emer Locus and Tirixius. 


Bk. Lacilius and Titinius, bid the commanders | 
Prepare to lodge their companies to-night, 
Cas. And come yourſelves, and ug Meſſala . 
„ vou N 

Immediarcly to EE, 
eam LverLivs and Tirixtus. 


Saw... „%% T Lucius, a bowl of wine. 


Cs. I did not think, Tour could have been ſo | 
VVß'VTP-Pwl Es . 
Bu. O Caſſius, Tam fick of many Seien. 
Cas. Of your philoſophy you make no 9955 
If you give place to accidental evils. _ 


Bu. No man bears ſorrow better: ;—Portia is 
5%  - 


Cle. Ha! Portia? 
Bau. She is dead. 


Cas. How ſcap” al killing, when I croſvd | you | 
. o? — ; 
g 0 e and touching loſs!— 
2 what ſickneſs? 


; pears to 3 WR Cuties * that 1 5 he has: a 
claim to not more than fifteen. The innovations and arbitrary 
alterations, either adopted from others, or firſt introduced by this 
editor, from ignorance of our antient cuſtoms and phraſeology, 
amount to no leſs a number than NINE HUN DñBRED AND SEVENTY. 


Two!! It is highly probable that many yet have 1 ig my no- . 
tice. MALOxE. 


. Companion, beats] SDN is uſed as a term of 3 | 
in many of the old plays; as we ſay at preſent—ye/low. 80% in 
Kaus Henry IV. P. II. Dol Tearſheet ſays to Piſtol : 


40 — 1 ſcorn qu, E eee 3 rrrvexs Ss 


18 - 
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BAU. 5 ee of my abſence: nr 
And grief, that young Octavius with Mark Antony 
Have made themſelves fo ſtrong ;—for with her 
death 


5 | That ridings came ; with this ſhe fell diſtract, 


And, her attendants abſent, ſwallow'd fire.“ 
Cas. And died ſo? | | 


— 4 Head, hes Annen eber, l 1 Dre, ] This ee 5 
is taken from Plutarch. It is alſo mentioned by Val. Maximus. 
It cannot, however, be amiſs to remark, that the death of 
Portia may want that foundation which has hitherto entitled her to 
a a place in poetry, as a pattern of Roman fortitude. She is reported, 
by Pliny, I think, to have died at Rome of a lingering illneſs _ 
While Brutus was abroad; but ſome writers ſeem to look ona. 
| a death as a derogation from a 2 character. 


 STeevens. 
Valerius Maxim ſays that Portia ſurvived Brutus, and killed 


5 herſelf on hearing that her huſband was defeated and flain at Phi- 


lippi. Plutarch's account in The Life of Brutus is as follows: 
And for Portia, Brutus? wife, Nicolaus the philoſopher, and 
Valerius Maximus, doe wryte, that ſhe determining to kill her 
ſelfe, (her parents and friends carefullie looking to her to kepe her 
from it,) tooke hotte burning coles, and caft them into her mouth, 
and kept her mouth ſo cloſe, that ſhe choked her felge. There | 
was a letter of Brutus found, wrytten to his frendes, complaining 
of their negligence ; that his wife being ſicke, they would not helpe 
her, but ſuffered her to kill her ſelfe, chooſing to dye rather than 
to languiſh in paine. Thus it appeareth that Nicolaus knew not 
well t time, ſith the letter (at leaſt if it were Brutus' letter,) 
doth plainly declare the diſeaſe and love of this lady, and the 
manner of her death.” North's 7. ranſlation. | 
SVee alſo Martial, I. 1. ep. 42. Valerius Maximus, and Nico- 
laus, and Plutarch, all agree in ſaying that ſhe put an end to her 
life; and the letter, if authentick, aſcertains that ſhe did ſo i in the 8 
life-time of Brutus. ” 
Our author therefore, we "fee, had ſufficient authority for his EE 
repreſentation. Malo k. | 
Aud diedfo? &c. ] I ſuppoſe, theſe has ſhort ſpeeches were 
wy meant to form a fingle verſe, and Wy ſtood as follows: ; 
Caſ. Aud died ** N 
Bru. Even for | | 
„55 =o * Immortal gue? 
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Bx b. Even ſo. 
"Gas, 0 ye immortal gods! | 


Enter Lvervs, with wine and tapers. 5 


"Dio; Speak no more of her —Give me a bowl | 
of wine 


5 10 this I bury all unkindaeſs, Callin. | [Drinks SE 


| Cas. My heart is thirſty for that noble pledge: — 
= Fill, Lucius, till the wine o'er-ſwell the cup; _ 
— 1 _— drink 1 too much of Brutus“ love. [Drinks. 


| Reconter Trexervs, with Mrasata. 


Bao. Come i in Titinius —Welcome, good Meer. = 
. Mb cc | | 
Now ſit\ we cloſe about this taper here, 
And call in queſtion our neceſſities, 
„ Portia! art thou gone? 5 
A No more, 1 pray you,— 
Meſſala, I have here received letters, 
That young Octavius, and Mark Antony, 
Come down upon us with a mighty power, 
5 Bending their expedition toward Philippi. 


Mus. Myſelf have letters of the elfe ame tenour. 5 


BR. With what addition ? ? 


Mes. That by proſcription, and bills of outlay ry, _ 
: Octavius, Antony, and Lepidus,  _ 5 
Have put to death an hundred ſenators. 


Bu v. Therein our letters do not well agree; 
Mwine ſpeak of ſeventy ſenators, that died 
By mer PEO IPOs, {icers being o one. 


| The tragick Abs and Ohs 3 by the lay ers, are too * 3 
8 e permiried to derange our author” $ meaſure, STEP VENS, 
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"Cas. Cicero one? e 
„„ Ay, Cicero! is dead, b 
And by that order of proſcription.— . 
Had you your letters from your wife, my lord? 2 
Bu. No, Meſſala. 


| Mes. Nor nothing i in your letters writ of ber? 
BRU. Nothing: Meſſala. 5 
1 0 Phat, methinits, is ftrange. 
BRU. Why aſk. you? - Hear you _ of her rin 
VP 
Mus. No, my lord. 
Bru. Now, as you are a Roman, tell me true. 5 


Mrs. Then like a Roman bear the truth I tell: 
1 For certain ſhe is dead, and by ſtrange manner. 


Bau. Why, farewell, Portia.— We e muſt die, | 
Wo LS =D 
With meditating that ſhe muſt die once, 

1 have the patience to endure it now. 


Mes. Even ſo great men . ONCE ſhould en- 
„dure. 


; "Ci: 1 have as 3 of this | in art as you, 

Bur yet my nature could not bear it ſo. or 
BR. Well, to our work alive. What do you 5 5 

N think 5 

; of e en to Philippi preſently? 


1 Ay, Cicero is 1 7 For FO inſertion of the affirmative adverb, 5 
: to complete the verſe, I am anſwerable. STrevens, _ 


6 once,] i. e. at ſome. time or other. So, in N e | 
| Wives of Windſor : 


66 _ I pray, hi Once to-night 


„ Give my ſweet Nan this ring. 
See Vol. III. p. 434, n. 7. STESVENS. 


in art — | That is, in theory. MaLoxNE. 


* 
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Cas. I do not think It good. | 
"Buy. Es Tout reaſon? 


. . | „ This it is:: 

"Tis better, that the enemy ſeck WW. . 

Fo ſhall he waſte his means, weary his « ſoldiers 
Doing himſelf offence ; whilſt we, lying ſtill, 
Are full of reſt, defence, and nimbleneſs. 


Bxv. Good reaſons muſt, of force, give place to 
5 better.. | 
The people, 'twixt Philippi and this ground, 


Do ſtand but in a forc'd affection ; 


For they have grudg'd us contribution: 


The enemy, marching along by them, ” 
By them ſhall make a fuller number up, 


Come on refreſh'd, new-added, and encourag'd ; 
From which advantage ſhall we cut him off, 

-- TT Uk Philippi we do face him there, In 
heit . at our n 


Cas. „„ Mer i me, grind! brother: 9 


Bu. Under your pardon. —You muſt note be- 
. „„ 

That we have try'd the 1100 of our friends, 
Our legions are brim-full, our cauſe 1 is ripe: 

The enemy increaſeth every day, 

We, at the height, are ready to decline. 

| There! is a tide” in the affairs of men, 


Ji it is 3 The decitivn of the metre, and the diſagreeable 


___ elaſhof—v# 55, with *Tis at the beginning of the next line, are al- 
moſt proots that our author only wo, w 1 a common . 


7016. —.  STEEVENS, 


6 There is a tide &c. ] This paſſage i is nods f intel by Beau- 
mont and Fletcher, 1 in The Cuſtom of the Country: | | 
There is an hour in each man's life appointed 
{oY To make his bappinels, 1 if then he feize it,” &. 
| 1 | STEEVENS- 5 
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7 


; Which, taken at the flood, leads on to fortune; 

Omitted, all the voyage of their life 

Js bound in ſhallows, and in miſeries. 

On ſuch a full ſea are we now afloat; | 

And we muſt take the current when it ſerves, 
Or loſe our ventures. e 


ER Then, with your will, go ons 
| We Il along artes and meet them at Philippi. 


Bab. The deep of night is crept upon. our talk, 0 
And nature muſt obey neceſſity; _ 
Which we will niggard with a little reſt. 
There i is no more to Lay? 


. 5 "No more. Good night; . 
5 Early to-morrow will we riſe, and hence. 


BRU. Lucius, my gown. [Exit Lucius. } Fare- 5 

fn good Meſſala 85 
Good night, Titinius Noble, noble Cafſ jus, 0 

Good night, and good repoſe. _ : 
„„ 7: dear brother oy 
This was an [11 bane of the night: 

” Never come ſuch diviſion *tween our fouls!” 7 
Let it not, Brutus. ; | 


„** very thing i is well. 
Cas. Good night, mY lord. 1 
Bau. 8 Good night, good brother, 


A klar gad is found in 8 22 d Ambeis : 
1 | 


« There is a deep nick in time's reſtleſs wheel, | 
For each man's good; when which nick comes, it ſtrikes. 5 
So no man riſeth by his real merit, | 
But when it cries clicꝭ in his raiſer's ſpirit.” Matos, 
PE 7 Newer come fuch Gogh an "taveen our fouls . / li So, i in the mock py : 
8 in 1 | | 
« " And never come miſchance betvween us twain,” 


EY: . 
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Tr IT. Mes. Good night, lord Brutus. 


BRU. 5 Farewell, every one. 
Lxeuni Cas. Fir. and { Mrs. 


Re-enter Lvervs, with the gown. 


” Give 1 me the gown. | Where is thy inſtrument? A 
Luc. Here! in the „„ „ 
„ What, thou ſpeak® ft 406 l 2 
£ Poor knave, t bien thee not ; thou art o 'er-watch'd, 1 
Call Claudius, and ſome other of my men; _ 
TM have them ſleep on cuſhions in my tent. 


1 5 Varro, and Claudius! ; Do 


| Enter Vanzo and Cavpmws. 


7. AR. Calls my lord! * 


5 Bx. I pray you, Ara, lie in my tent, and ſleep; 3 
It may be, I ſhall raiſe you by and by 
On buſineſs to my brother Caſſius. 


Vak. So pleaſe you, we will ſtand, and watch : 
your pleaſure. | 5 

5 Bao. Twill not have it ſo: lie down; good firs; 5 

It may be, I ſhall otherwiſe bethink me. | 
Look, Lucius, here's the book I ſought for ſo; ; 
: bg it in the W of my gown. 
| * [Servants lie 2 c 
Luc. I] was hve: your lordſhip did not give it me. 
BRU. Bear with me, good boy, 1 am much . Ts 
: e 
Canſt chog hold up thy heavy eyes a = Ig 


| And touch thy inſtrument a ſtrain or two? 255 


Luc. . bay. 7 lord, an it t pleaſe you, 
ate oo” . ir does my bo 
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” I trouble thee too much, -but thou art ins. 
Lye. It is my duty, fir. 


BRU. I ſhould not ue thy duty paſt chy might; 


” know, young bloods look for a time of reſt. 


Luc. 1 have ſlept, my lord, already. 


Bab. It is well done; and thou ſhalt ſleep again; ; 
I will not hold thee long: if I do live, 
T will be good to the. [Miſſick, and a ſong. 
This is ſleepy tune O murd'rous lumber ! 
| Lay'ſt thou thy leaden mace” upon my boy, 


That plays thee muſick NE nave, good | 


: night; 

F will not do thee * much wrong to wake hes, : 
If thou doſt nod, thou break'ſt thy inſtrument; 
Fill take it from thee; and, good boy, good night. 


Let me : Tee, let me ſee; —1⁵ not the leaf turn'd 


down, 


1 e Kaden 3 1 mace 18 4 ancient term for a 


. e in The Arraigument of Paris, 1584: 
| | look upon my ſtately grace, | 
ens Becauſe the pomp that N to 1 8 s mate, Kc. | 
| Ain 5 . 

| 6 — becauſe he Bae no more 
| Fair Venus Ceſton, than n Juno's mace,” 
| Again, in Marius and Sylla, 1 594 : | 
5 we proud 'Tarquinius _ 
. KRooted from Rome the {way of kingly - mace,' 
| Again, in Spenſer's Faery Queen, B. I. cox: 
| „Who mightily upheld that royal mace.” 


STEEVENS, 


Shakſpeare probably remembered Penſer in his N 9 8 


"oP cant. iv. ſt. 44: 
When as Morphens had 1 Laden naſe | 1 
Arreſted all that courtly company.” Hor r Wir. 


8 Ta me ſee, let me ſee;] As theſe words are wholly unmetrical, 
we may ſuppoſe our author meant to avail himſelf of the common 
85 9 Parale: —Let's fee, let's ſee. STEEVENS. | 


235 BS 
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Where I left fe reading? Here It is, I think. 
| [He fs drone BT 


Enter the ben of Cxsan. 


5 How ill this taper buns Ala! who comes 5 here? 

I think, it is the weakneſs of mine eyes, 
That ſhapes this monſtrous apparition. 

It comes upon me: Art thou any thing? 

Art thou ſome god, ſome angel, or ſome devil, 

That mak'ſt my blood cold, and my Mir to ſtare? 2. 

Speak to me, what thou art. 


 Gnosr. Thy evil A Brutus „ | 
"Bay. -- Why conſt thoul x 
| Gnosr. To tell thee, thou alt ſee me at W 


BRU. Well; „ 
Then If ſhall ſce thee again?* : 


| 7 how I Poall fee thee again 71 bak peare has on this 8 
5 3 deſerted his original. It does not appear from Plutareh 
that the Ghoſt of Cæſar appeared to Brutus, but © a wonderful 
ſtraunge and monſtruous ſhape of a body.” This apparition could - 
not be at once the ade of Ce/ar, and the evil genius of Brutus. 


 «« Brutus boldly aſked what he was, a god, or a man, and. | 


what cauſe brought him thither. The ſpirit anſwered him, Tam 
thy euill ſpirit, Brutus; and thou ſhalt ſee me by the citie of 
Philippes. Brutus beeing no otherwiſe affrayd, replyed againe 
vnto it: well, then J ſhall ſee thee agayne. The ſpirit preſently 


vaniſhed away; and Brutus called his men vnto him, who tolde OD 


him that they heard no noyſe, nor ſawe any thing at all.” _ 
| See the ſtory of Caſius "Tone: in J. alerius , Lib. L 5 
c. vii. STEEVE NOS. | 


The words which Mr. Stociens has quoted, are from Platarch's 25 
life of Brutus. Shakſpeare had alſo certainly read Plutarch's ae- 
count of this viſion in the life of Ce/ar: Above all, the g 
| that appeared unto Brutus, ſhowed plainly that the goddes were 
_ offended with the murther of Cz/ar. Ihe viſion was thus. Brutus 
being ready to paſs over his army from the citie of Abydos to the 
. other coaſt hing * + EGS it, my very night (as his manner 
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Cor. „ Ay at Philippi. 
_ [Ghoſt vanihes, 


BRU. Why, I will ſce hes at Philippi then.— 
Now I have taken heart, thou vaniſheſt: _ 
III fpirit, I would hold more talk with thee. —_— 

Boy! Lucius |—Varro! Claudius! Sirs, awake! — 
8 Claudius! | 


Loc. The ſtrings, my! lord, are falls.” 


Bu. He thinks, he ſtill i is at his inſtrument.- — 
Lucius, awake. 


Loc. My lord! 2 VVV 
BRv. Didſt thou dream, Lucius, that thou ſo 
| cry'dſt out? 

: Toe, My lord, I do not know that I did cry. 


Bev. Yes, that thou didſt: Didſt thou ſee any : 
thing? . 


| Tus. Nothing, my lord. 
BR. Sleep again, Lucius.— Sirrah, Claudius! 


1 in as tent; - and 3 yet ke, thioking of his . 


he thought he heard a noyſe at his tent-dore, and looking 8 he 


. light of the lampe that waxed very dimme, he ſaw a horrible viſion 


of a man, of a wonderfull greatnes and dreadful looke, which at 
the firſt made him marvelouſly afraid. But when he ſawe that it 


did him no hurt, but ſtoode by his bedde-fide, and ſaid nothing, 


at length he aſked him what he was. The image aunſwered him, 
I am thy ill angel, Brutus, and thou ſhalt ſee me by the citie of 
Philippes. Then Brutus replyed agayne, and ſaid, Well, I ſhall 
woke; thee then. Therewithall the ſpirit preſently "vaniſhed from : 
im.. 
> Mi manifeſt from the words above printed in Italicks, that 
| * had this ante in his Woughts as well as the other. 


MaLoNE, 


That lichrs grew dim, or W blue, at the approach of ſpectres, | 

was a belief which our author might have found examples of in 

almoſt every book of his age that treats of ſupernatural appearances, 
dee 2 Richard nl, Vol. X. p. 680. n. 6, STELVENS, 


B b 2 


/ * 
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Fellow thou! awake. 
Vir. My lord. 
Crav. My lord. 
© Bao Why did you ſo cry out, "RY in your Neep? 
Var. CLAU. Did we, my lord? 
DCC: ĩ v1 Saw you any v ching? 
; Var. 19S my | lord, 1 ſaw nothing. 
Cram 5 . Nor I. my lord. 


BRv. Go, and commend me to my brother Caſ- . 
„%%% {hen 
Bid him ſet on his powers betimes before, 
And we will follow. 


Vl. CAU. Ir ſhall be done, my ford. 
VVV 12 ” 


„rv SCENE L 
7 he Plains of Philippi. 


Fe Ocravivs, Avroxy, and their Army. 


Ocr. Now, Antony, our hopes are anſwered: 
You ſaid, the enemy would not come down, 
But keep the hills and upper regions; 

It proves not ſo: their battles are at hand; 
They m mean to warn us at Philippi here, 


© 


8 —Varn 11 — To warn is to unn So, in K. 2 
Who is it that hath <va:»'d us to the walls?“ 
Shakſpeare uſes the word yet more intelligibly in K R. chard 1 II. 
And ſent to «var them to his royal preſence.“ bs 
1 "hroughout i the books of f the Stationers Company, the word 1 1s 
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Anſwering before we do demand of them. 


Avr. Tut, I am in their boſoms, and I know 

; Wherefore they do it: they could be content 
To viſit other places; and come down 
With fearful bravery, thinking, by this face, 

To faſten in our © ORC * * have courage ; ; 
© But tis not ſo. 


Enter a Meſſenger. 


N Prepare you, generals: 
The enemy comes on in gallant ſhow ; 
Their bloody ſign of battle is hung out, 
And ſomething to be done immediately. 


Ar. Octavius, lead your battle ſoftly on, 
Upon the leſt hand of the even meld. En | 
| Oer. Upon the right hand I keep thou + the left. : 
Avr. Why do you croſs me in this exigent? * 


Oer. 1 do not crols 1 but 1 will ao 1s; 
| | : March. 5 


. "Rater nrw n PP) their Army; 
Locrrxius, Tirixivs, Messala, and Others. | 


Buy. 3 955 ſtand, and would have parley. 


always aſed ; in this ſenſe. ' ** Recep ved of Raufe Ns for his 
fyne, that he came not to the hall when he was warned, according : 
to the orders of this houſe.” STzEveNs, | 


3 With fearful bravery,] That i is, with a gallant "Bot: of courage, 
carrying with it terror and diſmay. Fearful 15 uſed here, as in 
"many other places, in an e 29 ee midating, 


MALONE. | 


So, in Churchy ard 5 Sizge of Leeth, 1 575: 
« They were a Hare unto the enmyes eye. 


STEEVENS. 


| * —teep thin —] The tenour of the converſation ev ently 
requires us to read. R1TSON. | | 


B b 3 
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- Cas. stand faſt, Titinius: \ We muſt out and 


VV | 
Ocr. Mark Antony, ſhall we give ſign of battle! : 


Az. No, Cæſar, we will anſwer on their charge. 
Make forth, the generals would have ſome words. : 


15 Oct. Stir not until the ſignal. 


Bu. Words before blows: Is it ſo, countrymen > 
Oct. Not that we love words better, as you do. 


- BRU. Good words are better than bad ſtrokes, 
5 Octavius. | 


Avr. In your bad ſtrokes, Brutus, you give 
good words : 


5 Witneſs the hole you made in en J heart, 
— Crying, Long live! bail, Cefar! 2 1 5 


8 fs Antony, 


The poſture of your blows are yet unknown; 


But for your words, they rob the 1 fre bees, 


And leave them honeyleſs. - 


„„ „„ War Aingleſs t too. 
BR. O, yes, and ſoundleſs too; 


N For you have ſtol'n their buzzing, Antony, 
And, very wiſely, threat before you ſting. | 


Ant. Villains, you did not fo, when your vile 
daggers ; 


Hack- d one another i in the ace of een N 
You ſhow'd your teeth like apes, and fawn'd like 


. 1 


5 The Aer; of your "7 RAY are yet. 1 a} It ſhould 83 
yo unknown. But the error was certainly eee 8. 


| Matons. 
Rather, che miſtake of his better or printer; which there- 
| fore ought, in my opinion, to be corrected. Had Shakſpeare | 
been generally inaccurate on ſimilar occaſions, he might more 
juſtly Hare been . of 1 inaccuracy in a the preſent inſtance. _ 
| | | | | STEEVENS. 8 
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And bow'd like bondmen, kiſſing Cæſar's feet; 


_ Whilſt damned Caſca,* like a cur, behind, 
- Str uck Ceſar on the neck; O Aatterers ! 17. 


ds. Flatterers Now, Brutus, thank yourſelf:* N 
This tongue had not offended ſor to-day, ; 7 
+ If Caſſius might have rul'd. 


Oc. Come, come, the cauſe: If arguing 1 make 
"WE ſweat, 1 

The proof of it will turn to redder drops 

Look; ©: 

I draw a ſword en confpitncons;” Es 

When think you that the ſword goes up . — 

Never, till Cæſar's three and twenty wounds“ 

Be well aveng'd; or till another Caeſar | 

5 Have 0 3 to the ſword of t traitors.” | 


l Caſca fruck Cefar on the neck, coming be a 
5 a dee cur behind him. Joh xo NN | 


O flatteross I Old copy, unmetriclly,—O/ you dauer. 5 
ers! STzEVENS. 


„ Flatterers 3 FROG thank yourſelf { It is 3 to 
ſuppoſe, from the defective metre of this line, that our author 
wrote: 


F latterers! Now, Brutus, you may thank yourſelf, 
1  _ STEEVENS. 
2 three axd twenty cn. -] [O1 copy—three and 
thirty; 5 but I have ventured to reduce this number to three and 
twenty from the joint authorities of Appian, Plutarch, and Suetonius : 
and I am perſuaded, the error was not fem the Poet but his 
tranſcribers. THEOBALlv. 


Beaumont and Fletcher have fallen into a der miſtake, i in 
their Noble Gentleman- . 
«© So Cæſar fell, when i in the Capitol, | 
« They gave his body zo and thirty wounds,” RI ro N, TY 
2 ill another Ceſar | 
5 Have added ſlaughter to the fevord of dare. A ſimilar ride 
N hes already occurred in King Fohn : : | | 

| « Or add a royal number to the dead, . 

« Wi laughter _"_ to the name of kings” 


Sruxvn, 
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BRV. Celar, thou can'ſt not die by traitors” 
hands, 


VUnleſs thou bring lt them with thee. a. 


Ocr. : So I hope; ; 


= 1 was not born to As on 1 Rüth ſword. 


BRU. O, if thou wert the nobleſt of hy n 


8 You man, thou could'ſt not die more honourable. 


Cas. A. peeviſh ſchoolboy, worthleſs of fuch 


| honour, 


: Join'd with a maſker aid a reveller. 


Ax. Old Caſſius ſtill! | 
Oo. Come, Antony ; away. 


Defiance, traitors, nur! we in your teeth: 


If you dare fight to- day, come to the field; 


If not, when you have ſtomachs. 


| [Exeunt OcTaAvius, Axroxv, and their Aras, 


Cas. Why now, blow, wind; ſwell, billow; and 
ſwim, bark !-. 5 


The ſtorm i is up, and all is 0 on the hazard, 


BRU. Ho! 


: Lucilius; ; hark, a word with you. 


Luc. : 5 „ My! lord. 
3 and Locus converſe a apart.” 
Cap: Meſlala,— 


Mas, „ What * my general? 2 


4 | Defiance, traitors, hurl be . Whence perhaps Milton, Pa. 


7 5 0 Hurling As toward the vault of Heaven.” 
| Hurl is peculiarly expreſſive, The challenger in 1 com- 


bats was ſaid to u down his 8780s when he threw his glove down 


as a pledge that he would make good his charge againſt my ade 
N So, in King Richard II- 5 


And interchangeably hurl down my gage EE | 
Upon chis „een traitor's foot,” HoLT Wars. 
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Cas. Meſſala, 
This is my bine dy: as this very day: 
Was Caſſius born. Give me thy hand, Mefſala: 
| Be thou my witneſs, that, againſt my will, 
As Pompey was, am I compel!” d to ſet 

Upon one battle all our liberties. 55 
Lou know, that I held Epicurus og. 
And his opinion: now I change my mind, 
And partly credit things that do preſage. 
Coming from Sardis, on our former . 


8 * ale, Kc.] Almoſt every e in this ſperch i „% 
taken from Sir Thomas North's Tranſlation of Plutarch. ; 
e Bae touching Caſſius, Meſſala reporteth that he ſupped by _ 
himſelfe in his tent with a few of his friendes, and that all ſupper 
tyme he looked very ſadly, and was full of thoughts, although it 
was againſt his nature: and that after ſupper he tooke him by the 


hande, and holding him faſt (in token of kindnes as his manner | 


was) told him in Greeke, Meſſala, I proteſt vnto thee, and make = 
thee my witnes, that I am compelled againſt my minde and will 


(as Pompey the Great was) to ieopard the libertie of our contry, 


to the hazard of a battel. And yet we muſt be lively, and of good 
corage, conſidering our good fortune, whom we ſhould wronge 
too muche to mittruſt her, although we follow evill counſell. 
Mieſſala writeth, that Caſſius hauing ſpoken theſe laſt wordes vnto 


him, he bad him farewell, and willed him to come to ſupper to — 


him the next rn following, dien it was his birth-day.“ 


2 our 1 enfe Gon —— | Thus the old copy „and, I ſup- 
poſe, Agb. Former is foremeſt Shakſpeare ſometimes uſes the 
comparative inſtead of the poſitive and ſuperlative. . See King Lear, | 
Act IV. fc. iii. Either word has the ſame origin; nor do I per- 
ceive why former ſhould be leſs | applicable. to d place than ime, 

T7 | | STEEVENS. 

Forms is right; ad the meaning, fore enſign. So, in 
Adlyngton's Apuleius, 1596 : * Firſt hee inſtructed me to ſit at 

the table vpon my taile, and howe I ſhould leape and daunce, 
holding up my former feete. 

Again, in Harriſon's Deſ*ription of Brad: « Tt [i. c. brawn] 


is made commonly of the fore part of a tame bore ſet uppe for the 


purpoſe by the ſpace of an whole year or two. | Aﬀterwarde he is 
Killed — then of his former partes is our brawne made. 


Rirsox. 


SrERYE NS. 
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Two mighty eagles fell; and there they perch'd, 
_ Gorging and feeding from our ſoldiers? hands; * 
Who to Philippi here conſorted us: D 

This morning are they fled away, and gone; 
And, in their ſteads, do ravens, crows, and kites, 
Fly o'er our heads, and downward look on us, 

As we were ſickly prey; their ſhadows ſeem | 
A canopy moſt fatal, under which 

Our army lies, ready to give up the e ghoſt. 
Mas. Believe not 1 OY. 
„ I but believe it partly; 
5 For I am freſh of wirt, and reſolvd 
| To meet all perils very conſtantly. 


Bk. Even ſo, Lucilius. * 
(As. Now, moſt wade Brutus, 
The gods to- day ſtand friendly ; ; that we may, 
Lovers, in peace, lead on our days to age! 


But, ſince the affairs of men reſt ſtill uncertain, 
Let's reaſon with the worſt that may befall. 


If we do loſe this battle, then is this 


The very laſt time we ſhall ſpeak together : 3 
= What are you then determined to do?: 


Bru. Even by the rule of {TBA , 


| : once oat that * the * a diſtinAtion the weed ſhould be 
8 ſpelt foremer, but as it is derived from the Saxon Fonma, fal, 1 1 
= have adhered to the common ſpelling. MaLons. 


, we ere ſickly prey ;] So, in King aro = 
As doth a raven on a fick-fall'n beaſt, —.” STEEVENS., 
3 The wery laſt time awe ſhall ſpeak together : | 
What are yu then determined to do?] i. e. I am reſolied. in 
ſuch a caſe to Kill myſelf. What a are you determined of? 


W ARB URTON. ER 


= that philsophy,) There is an apparent contradiction 

5 ee the ſentiments contained in this and the following ſpeech 

which Shakſpeare has put into the mouth of Brutus, In this, 
Brutus declares his reſolution to wait Nee. for the determina- 
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By which 1 did blame Caro for the den 
Which he did give himſelf; —I know not how, 


tions of Providence; and in the next, he intimates, that though 
he ſhould ſurvive the battle, he would never ſubmit to be led in 
_ chains to Rome. This ſentence in Sir Thomas North's Tranſlatiun, 


is perplexed, and might be eaſily miſunderſtood. Shakſpeare, in 


the firſt ſpeech, makes that to be the preſent opinion of Brutus, 
which in Plutarch, is mentioned only as one he formerly enter- 


tained, though he now condemned it. 


So, in Sir Thomas North: —““ There Caſſius beganne to ſpeake : 7 


firſt, and ſayd: the gods graunt vs, O Brutus, that this day we 

may winne the field, and euer after to live all the reſt of our life 
quietly, one with another. But ſith the gods haue ſo ordeyned it, 
that the greateſt & chiefeſt things amongeſt men are moſt vncertayne, 

and that if the hattell fall out otherwiſe to daye then we wiſhe or 


Ilooke for, we ſhall hardely meete againe, what art thou then de- 


termined to doe? to fly, or dye? Brutus aunſwered him, being 
yet but a young man, and not ouer greatly experienced in the 


world: I truſt (1 know not how) a certaine rule of philoſophie, by 


the which I did greatly blame and reproue Cato for killing of him 
_  felfe, as being no lawfull nor godly acte, touching the gods, nor 


Concerning men, valiant; not to giue place and yeld to divine 
| Providence, and not conſtantly and paciently to take whatſoever _ 
it pleaſeth him to ſend vs, but to drawe backe, and flie : but being 


nowe in the middeſt of the daunger, I am of a contrarie mind. For 


i it be not the will of God, that this battell fall out fortunate for 
vs, I will look no more for hope, neither ſeeke to make any ne- 


ſupply for war againe, but will rid me of this miſerable world, 


and content me with my fortune. For, I gaue vp my life for my - 


7 contry in the ides of Marche, for the which J ſhall live in another 
more glorious worlde.” STEE VE. | 


I T ſee no contradiction in the ſentiments of Brutus. He would _ 
not determine to kill himſelf merely tor the loſs of ove battle ; but 


as he expreſſes himſelf, (p. 388.) would try his fortune in a ſecond 


fight. Vet he would not ſubmit to be a captive. BLACKSTONE. 


I concur with Mr. Steevens. The words of the text by no means 


_ juſtify Sir W. Blackſtone's ſolution. The queſtion of Caſſius relates - 


ſolely to the event of hi battle. Martons. 5 
Ihere is certainly an apparent contradiction between the ſenti- 
ments which Brutus expreſſes in this, and in his ſubſequent ſpeech; 


but there is no real inconſiſtency. Brutus had laid it down to 
himſelf as a principle, to abide every chance and extremity of 


war; but when Caſſius reminds him of the diſgrace of being led 
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But I do find it cowardly and vile, 

For fear of what might fall, ſo to prevent : 
The time of life: *—arming myſelf with patience,” 
To ſtay the providence of ſome * e 

That govern us below, _ 


FT Then, if we Joſe this battle, 
| You are contented to be led. in N 
Thorough the ſtreets of Rome? 25 


in en eg the ſtreets of Rome, he acknowledges that to 

the a trial which "he could not endure. Nothing is more natural 
than this. We lay down a ſyſtem of conduct for ourſelves, but 
_ occurrences may bore meth that will force us to 98 885 from it. 


M. h 8 


This apparent ties may be afily tied Brutus 
is at firſt inclined to wait patiently for better times; but is rouſed 


by the idea of being © led in triumph,” to which he will never 


ſubmit. The loſs of the battle would not alone have determined | 
him to kill himſelf, if Ne could have lived free. Rirsox. | 


4 


fo to prevent -. 1 
The time of life :| To prevent is here uſed in a | French "9" : 


— anticipate. By time is meant the full and 8 time; the 
period. Malone. 5 


Io pren ene, I believe, has bee i its common 8 . 
ſohaſon, in his Dictionary, adduces this very ANCE 2 as an exam- 
ple of it. STEEV ENS. | 


erung myſelf with patience, &c.] Dr. w adit thinks, 
that in this ſpecch ſomething is loſt; but there needed only a paren- 
theſis to clear it. The contraction is this: I am determined to 
ect according to that philoſophy which directed me to blame the 
ſuicide of Cho : arming myſelf with patience, &c. JonnsoN. 


6 Ther, if abe [oe this battle, ] Caſſius, in his laſt ſpcech, having Bs 


| faid-—If we do loſe this battle, the ſame two words 8 in the 
preſent inſtance, be fairly underſtood, as they derange the metre. 
would therefore read only : | 
| Cat. 55 Then, if ave } 2 

5 You are con. tented CC. | 

Thus, in King Lear | 
ay King Lear hath , he and his daughter ten,” 
3. e. has oſt the battle, OTFEVEN NS, 
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Bab. No, Caſſius, no: think. not, thou noble 

| Roman, | | 5 
That ever Brutus will go bound to Rome; 

He bears too great a mind. But this ſame 7 
Muſt end that work, the ides of March begun; 
And whether we ſhall meet again, I know not. 
Therefore our everlaſting farewell take. 

For ever, and for ever, farewell, Caſſius ! 

If we do meet again, why we ſhall ſmile; Is 

If not, why then this parting was well made. 

s. For ever, and for ever, farewell, Brutus! 

"Tf we do meet again, we'll ſmile indeed ; 

Ft not, 'tis true, this parting was well made. 

Bru. Why then, lead en. that a man might 

ö 155 

The end of this day's buſineſs, ere it comet; 

But it ſufficeth, that the day will end. 

: And then the end 1 Is know n.—Come, ho! away! 


1 Eaeuni. 
8 E E N E I. 
The Jame. The fold f battle 


Alarum. Enter BruTus and Massa A. 


BRU. Ride, xide; Meſſala, ride, and give theſe 
| bills“ 1 


nde ides if March 3 ] Our author ought to have 
ä TEE” For this error, I have no doubt, he is himſelf 


05 anſwerable. M ALONE. 


dee p. 374. n. 5. STERVENS, | | 
* give theje bills — | So, in the old . of Plutarch. 


2 In the meane tyme Brutus that led the right winge, ſent little 
$illes to the collonels and N of private bandes, in which ke 5 
7 wrote the worde of the ba. tell. * Kc. SrEEVENS. | | 
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| Unto the legions on the other ſide : [Loud alarum. 
Let them ſet on at once; for I perceive . 
But cold demeanour in Octavius wing, 
And ſudden puſh gives them the overthrow. 
Y Ride, ride, Nenn; let them all come e down. „ 
„ 1 i 


8 c E N E m. 
7 he fone. Awther part of the fell. 


2 Enter Cassius and Tires. — 


Cam O, look, Titinius, look, the villains 1 
: Myſelf have to mine own turn'd enemy: = 
This enſign here of mine was turning back; 
* ſlew the coward, and did take it from him. a 
Jr. O Caſſius, Brutus gave the word too carly: 
oy Who, having ne advantage on Octavius, 
; Took it too eagerly ; his ſoldiers fell to Hoil, 
Yue we 8 8 Antony are all ene los d. ” 


Euler Prxparus. 


TO Fly 1 off, my lord, fly further off; 


5 Mark Antony is in your tents, my lord! 
Fly therefore, noble Caſſius, fly far off. 


Cas. This hill is far 8 '—Look, look, Titi- | 
ins; 


=” 7 his bill is fiir De &c. 1 Thus, i in the old nanflacion of 

Plutarch: * So, Caſſius him ſelfe was at length compelled to flie, 
with a few about him, vnto a little hill, from whence they might 
_ eaſely ſee what was done in all the plaine : howbeit Caflius him 
ſelf ſawe nothing, for his fight was verie bad, ſauing that he ſaw 
| {and ”_ with much a doe, how the enemies . his e 
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ö Are thoſe my tents, where I perceive the fire? ? 
717. They . wy lord. 


So Fiiaiu⸗ if thou lov me, 


Mount thou my bort, and hide thy ſpurs in him, 
Lill he have brought thee up to yonder Fronps,. 


EP FT on again; that I may reſt aſſur'd, 


1 Whether yond' troops are friend or enemy. 
Tit. £ will be here __ even with a thought = 
5 [EExit. 

5 45. Go, Pindarus, get higher: on that hill; 8 


1 his eyes; He rn alſo a Peet 5000 of borkernenz whom ; 


hrutus ſent to aide him, and thought that they were his enemies 


that followed him: but yet he ſent Litinius, one of them that was 
with him, to goe and know what they were. Brutus horſemen 
ſawe him comming a farre of, whom when they knewe that he was 
one of Caſlius' chiefeſt friendes, they ſhowted out for joy: and 
they that were familiarly acquainted with him, lighted from their 


| horſes, and went and imbraced him. The reſt compaſſed him in 
rounde about a horſebacke, with ſongs of victorie and great ruſhing | 


of their harnes, ſo that they made all the field ring againe for joy, 
Hut this marred all. For Caffius thinking in deed that Titinius 
was taken of the enemies, he then ſpake theſe wordes : deſiring too 
much to live, J haue lived to ſee one of my beſt frendes taken, for 
my fake, before my face. After that, he gotte into a tent where 


no bodye was, and tooke Pindarus with him, one of his freed 


bondmen, whom he reſerued ever for ſuche a pinche, ſince the curſed 
battell of the Parthians, where Craſſus was ſlaine, though he not- 
withſtanding ſcaped from that onerthrow ; but then caſting his 
cloke over his head, & holding out his bare neck vnto Pyndarus, | 
he gave him his hed to be ſtriken off. So the head was found 


ſeuered from the bodie: but after that time Pyndarus as never : 
ſeene more. SrTEEVENS. 


2 - even with a Hooght. bl The 3 expreſſion occurs again 


in n Antony and Cleopatra: | 
© That, which is now a horſe, ever with a thought 35 
„ The rack diſlimns,—.” STEEVENS. 


3 Go, Pindarus,] This dialogue between Caſſius and Pindaras, 
Is beautifully imitated by Beaumont and Fletcher i in their tra- 
ge dy of Bonduca, Act III. fc. v. SrEEVENS. | 


4 — get higher on Thar hill; 453 Our author perhaps wrote ON. 


| CY 
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My ſight was ever thick; regard Titinius, 5 
And tell me what thou notẽ'ſt about the field. . 
5 [Exit Pindaus 
72 5 This diy Fhredthed firſt : time is come round, 5 
And, where I did begin, there ſhall I end; = 
My life is run his compaſs.—Sirrah, what r neuss: ? 15 5 
N [above.] O my lord]ꝰ „ pd 
Cas. What news? 


Prix. Titinius is 
Encloſed round about with barten that 

Make to him on the ſpur ;—yet he ſpurs on.— _ 

Nou they are almoſt on him; now, Titinius!— - 
5 Now ſome *light :=O, he "lights t. too —he” s ta'en; _ 
G Aiaand, bark! „ Ng 
: They ſhout for | . „„ 8 

, 5 Come down, behold n no more. — — 

O, coward that I am, to live ſo long, . 
15 To ſee my beſt friend ta'en 1 before = face! 


0 hill ; for Calls 3 is now on a hill. But 3 is no > need of DD 


change. He means a hillock ſomewhat higher than that on which > 


he now is. 


The editor of the ſecond folio arbitrarily reads—ehither for bigher, Fe 


5 and all the ſubſequent editors adopted his alteration, MaLONE. 


M.,. Malone has ſufficiently juſtified the reading in the text; and | 
ot the e offered by the ſecond folio i is not undefenſible. 

2 8 STEEVENS.. 
3 — in is come round G5 So, i in Thy Lear, the Baſtard, dying : 


at The - If | is come full l STEVENS. - 


4 —— Sirrah, what news?] Sirrah, as a appar from many of 
our old ben was the uſual addreſs in ſpeaking to ſervants, and 
children. Mr. Pope, not adverting to this, reads — Novo, what | 
news? See Vol. VII. p. 518, n. 9. MALI. 
5 O my lord! &c.] Perhaps this paſſage, Leier to form a 
| Sage verſe, e ſtood thus: 
8 . op good fee? „ 
CR. 8 What news Þ : 
„% 8 | | Titinins i 1—. 
| = | Srekvxxs. 
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Enter Proparus. 


1 Come hither, firrah . 

In Parthia did I take thee orifoner + - 2. 
And then I ſwore thee, ſaving of thy life, 2 
That whatſoever I did bid thee do, „ ͤ » 

Thou ſhould'ſt attempt it. Come now, keep thine 7 
e 
Now be a freeman; and, with this good ſword, 


That ran through Cæſar- 8 bowels, ſearch this bo- SE 


3 
Stand not to anſwer: "Hors: take thou the kites; 
And, when my face is cover'd, „W 
Guide thou the ſword. —Czfar, thou art reveng /; 
Even with the ſword that kill'd thee. _ Dies. N 
Pin. So, I am free; yet would not ſo have been, „ 
: Durſt I have done my will. O Caſſius! _ 
Far from this country Pindarus ſhall run, + 
Where n never Roman ſhall take note of him. [ Exit. 


Re-enter Trrrx1vs, with MexsaLa. 


"Mus, Ir is but change, Wa for Oi, 
Is overthrown by noble Brutus' power, : 
As Cafſius' legions are by Antony. 5 
Jur. Theſe tidings will well comfort Caſſius. 
Mes. Where did you leave him! 5 | 5 
„ e „„ diſconſolare, . 
With 3 his bondman, on this hill. 

Mes. Is not that he, that lies upon the ground? . 

Tir. He lies not like the living. Oo my heart! 


Mes. vo not that he? 
r e No, this was $ he, , Meſſala, - 


Vol. XII. . G6 
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But Caſſius is no more. O ſetting un 
As˖s in thy red rays thou doſt ſink to night, 
So in his red blood Caſſius' day is ſet; 
The ſun of Rome is ſet! Our day 1 is gone; 8 
| Clouds, dews, and Cangers come; our deeds are . 
done! 


5 Miſtruft of my cee hath done this goed. 


Mus. Miſtruft of good ſucceſs hath done this TD 
deed. 


ny 0 hateful error, b 8 child! 


Why doſt thou ſhow to the apt thoughts of men 


The things that are not? O error, ſoon conceiv 'd, pee 


Thou never com'ſt unto a happy birth, 
But kill'ſt the mother that engender” d thee. 


777. What, Pindarus! Where art thou, Pinda- i 


rus! > 


MES. Seck him, Titinius; whilſt 1 go to meet 8 


The noble Brutus, thruſting this report 
Into his cars: I may ſay, thruſting it; 
For piercing ſteel, and darts envenomed, 
Shall be as w elcome to the cars of Brutus, : 
As ridings of this Night. „ 
CCC Hie you, Meſſala, | : 
| And I will ſeek for Pindarus the while. 
. MrssALA. 
- Why didſt thou ſend me forth, brave Caſſius? _ 
Did I not meet thy friends? and did not they 
Put on my brows this wreath of victory, N 
And bid me give: 't thee? Didſt thou not hear their 
outs? 

| Alas, 1 haſt e every thing. 
But hold thee, take this garland on thy brow; 
Thy Brutus bid me give it thee, and I 
Will do his bidding. Brutus, come apace, 
And ſec how : e Caius Caſſius. — 
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5 By your leave, gods :—This is a Roman's part: : 
Tome, Cailtus' word, and find Tirinius' heart. 


5 Aufn. d "Re-enter Mes8aLA, with pros young 


Caro, 'STRATO, Voruwvrvs, and Locus, | 


Lab. Where, Shore; Meſſala, doth is body lie? ,” 


Ms. Lo, vonder; and Titinius e it. 
Bu. Titinius' face is upward. 
Caro. 35 He! 1 lain. 


9. 0 Jolius « Ceſar, thou art mighty yet! 
Thy ſpirit walks abroad, and turns our ſwords _ 


in our own proper entrails," + Low alarums. 


Car. Brave Titinius! 
Look, whe'r he 3 not crown'd dead Caſſius! 1 5 


Bb. Are yet two Romans living ſuch as dene 
The laſt of all Uthe Romans,“ fare thee well! 


ME and turns our wr fewords | 
FRY our own proper entrails, | So, Lacan, Lib. 1 
y populumque potentem | | 
4 In ſua victrici converſum viſcera 3 STEEVENS, 


7 The laſt of all the Romans, | From the old tranſlation of Plu-- 


| tarch: So, when he [Brutus] was come thither, after he had 
| lamented the death of Catſius, calling him Tar /af? of all the RC- 
mans, being impoſſible that Rome ſhould ever breede againe jo noble and 


valiant a man as he, he cauſed his bodie to be buried.“ &c. 


Mr. Rowe and all the ſubſequent editors read, as we ſhould 


now write, —Thou laſt, &c. But this was not the phraſeology of 
Shakſpeare's age. See Vol. X. p. 390, n. 8. See alſo the Letter 


of Poſthumus to Imogen, in Cymbeline, Act III. fe. ii: | as 
you, O the deareſt of creatures, would not even renew me with | 


9” 


thine eyes.” Again, in King Lear: 


hbe jewels of our father, with w aſh' d eyes 
b Cordelia leaves you. | 
not ye jewels, —as we now ſhould write. M ALONE. 


L have not diſplaced Mr. Malone” $ reſtoration from the old copy. 


3 


Lies. | 


* 5 bat: 0 
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It is impoſſible, that ever Rome 
Should breed thy fellow. — Friends, 1. owe more | 
LE. 
Et: 185 : To this dead man, than you ſhall 17 me pay.— 
= I T ſhall find time, Caſſius, I ſhall find time.— _ 
=: Come, therefore, and to Thaſſos ſend his boar, 
His funerals ſhall not be in our camp, 
Leſt it diſcomfort us. —Lucilius, come 
And come, young Cato; let us to the field. — 


decals it is of no great importance fo our - anthor's meaning; 
though I am perfectly convinced, that in the inſtances from Cy n- 
Helin and King Lear, the is merely the error of a compoſitor who 
miſunderſtood the abbreviations employed to expreſs thou and ye in 
the original MSS. which might not have been remarkable for calli- 
Es graphy. Both theſe abbreviations very nearly reſemble the one 
commonly uſed for he; a circumſtance which has proved the fre- 
quent ſource of ſimilar corruption. A miſtake of the ſame colour 
appears to have happened in p. 390, where, (ſee note 4.) thee had 
been given inſtead of zhe. See likewiſe the volume above referred 
to by Mr. Malone, where he is again printed (and, as 1 conceive, 
| through the ſame blunder) inſtead of zhor. | 
I be paſſage cited from Plutarch can have no 33 on \ the pre- 
ſent occaſion. The biographer is only relating what Brutus had 
aid. In the text, Brutus is the ſpeaker, and 1 1s addreſs ng himſelf, 
propria perſona, to Caſſius. 
Beſides; why is not © Thou laſt” Kc. the language of Shak 
7 ſpeare ? Have we not in King Richard III? 
Ibo ſlander of thy mother's heavy womb! 
Juan loathed iſſue ææc. 
| - *© Thou rag of honour, thou deteſted — * 
0 and again, in Trailus and Crefſida © 
JJ great and wiſe” Kc. 
| 9 Again, | in Hamlet: _ 
| | „ „ know thou noble youth! ps. 
„ 5 an fifty more inſtances to the ſame purpoſe might be intro- | | 
duce g 
8 Objectum eſt Hiſtorico (Cremntio Cords. Tacit. Ann. I. iv. 34.) = 
| God Brutum Caſſiumque z/timos Romanirum dixiſſet. duct. 1 ther, 0 
ib III. e. 61. STEEVENS | 
4. ad to Thaſſos—] Old Copy ie. 3 OT 
Mr. Theobald, MaLioNs. ..: en 


It i 15 7 Thar in Sir Thomas North 8 T ra la.. Sit xs. 


- 9 9 
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„ 
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| Lada, and Flavius,* ſet our battles on = 


'Tis three o'clock ; and, Romans, yet cre night 


. We Al try fortune i in a We fight. [Exeunt. 


s C: E N E 1. 
Another Par of tbe Field. 


Alanus, Enter fighting, ſoldiers of both armies; then 


Bau ros, Caro, Locirius, and Others. 


Bab Yet, countrymen, 0. yet hold up your 
= Ts 


Ciro What baſtard doth nor? Who | will go | 
Os with me? | 


= will proclaim my name bout the feld: — 
1 am the ſon of Marcus Cato, hot 

A foe to tyrants, and my country's friend ; 
l am the ons. of Marcus Cato,” ho! 


charges the enemy. : 
Bau And 15 am Men: 1 ee T: 


* my country's friend; know me for Brutus. 


- [ Exit, charging the enemy. Caro is roerpowered, - 
and falls. 


Loc. O young and noble Cato, art chou down ? 


Why, now thou dieſt as bravely as Titinius ; 
_ may '| be . d Og Cato 8 ſon.* 


8 Tale and Faria ona Copy—Flavis. Corrected : by the i 


ter of the ſecond folio. Ma LONE. 


9 I am the ſon of Marcus Cato,] So, in the old tranſlation of 
Plutarch : There was the ſonne of Marcus Cato flaine valiantly 5 


2 OP & c. telling aloud bi. name and his Father” nume, &C. 


= STEEVENS. - 
— being Cato o for] i, e. 9257 of bim. WARBURTON, | | 


$53; 
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1. So1D. Yield, or How dieſt. 


Loc. „ Only I yield to Ale: : 
There i is ſo much, that thou wilt kill me ſtraight; 


[Offering Ng = 
"RH "PREY 1 be honour'd i in his death. 


= F Sor. We muſt not.—A noble waifoner | - 


5 Sor D. Room, ho! Tell Antony, Brutus is 
| WES © of 


"T7 Sor. I'll tell the news. i—Here 0 comes che | 
general: — | 


| Enter ANTON v. 


35 Brutus i is ta'en, Brutus i is ta- en, my lord. 
Avxx. Where is he? 


-L UC. Safe, Antony; = Brutus is ſafe enough: 


; Ine, Only 1 yield to ae; | TE 
| | There is jo much, that thou < 5 kill » me — 1 Dr. War- 
burton has been much inclined to find /acurz, or paſſages broken 

by omiflion, throughout this play. I think he has been always 
miſtaken, The {ol 

replies, I yield only on this condition, that I may die; here is ſo | 
much gold as thou ſeeſt in my hand, which I offer thee as a reward 
for gn death, What now 1s there wanting? JoRN SOS NW. 


Vl tll the news.] The old copy reads: 7 fell thee Her — 
JouNso. 


Corrected by Mr. Theobald. Malonz. „ . 
Safe, Antony; So, in the old tranſlation of Plutarch: Tn" 
the mean time Lucilius was brought to him, who ſtowtly with a 
bold countenaunce ſayd, Antonius, J dare aſſure thee, that no 
enemie hath taken, nor ſhall take Marcus Brutus aliue: and I 


dier here ſays, Yield, or thou digt. Lucilius 


| beſeech God keepe him from that fortune. For whereſoeuer he 


be found, alive or dead, he will be founde like himſelfe. And 
now for my ſelfe, I am come vnto thee, hauing deceiued theſe men 
of armes here, bearing them downe that I was Brutus: and doe 
not refuſe to ſuffer any torment thou wilt put me to. Lucilius 

wordes made them all amazed that heard him. Antonius on the 


_ other fide, looking vpon all them that had brought him, ſayd vito © Op 
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I dare aſſure thee, that no enemy 

Shall ever take alive the noble Brutus : 5 
The gods defend him from ſo great a ſhame ! 
When you do find him, or alive, or dead, 
He will be found like Brutus, like himſelf. 

Avr. This is not Brutus, friend; 8 1 afre . 

5 you, „ 

A prize no leſs in worth : keep this: man i belt, 


Give him all kindneſs: I had rather have 
Such men my friends, than enemies. Go on, £ 


And fee whe'r Brutus be alive, or dead : 
And bring us word, unto Octavius' tent, 
How every AY is chanc d. ” ¶ Rieu. . 


SCENE v. 
Another part of the held, 


| Enter Brvrvs, Daxpaxtvs, Crrrus, Sraaro, and 
VoLumNIus. : 


Bat U. Come, poor remains of friends, reſt on this 
rock. 


. Statilius mov. d the e torch-light; 6 "bur, may. 
- lord, 


them: my companions, I thinke ye are ſorie you have failed of 

Four purpoſe, & that you thinke this man hath done great wrong : 
ut I doe aſſure you, you have taken a better bootie, then that 

you followed. dag inſtead of an enemie, you have vronght me a 


| friend,” &C, STEEVENS, 


6 Statilins ſhow'd the torch-light ; &c. ] 80, in the old . Are 

of Plutarch : “ Furthermore, Brutus thought that there was no 
great number of men ſlaine in battell, and to know the trueth of 

it, there was one called Statilius, that promiſed to goe N his I 


Cc4 
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He came not back ; he is or ta'en, or ſlain, 5 
Bb. Sit thee down, Clitus : Slaying is the word; 
It is a deed in faſhion. Hark thee, Clitus — _ 
VVV T.robiſpering. 
Cri. What, I, my lord? No, not for all the 

xv. Peace then, no words. 


Cl Uli atther kill myſeif. 


enemies (for otherwiſe it was impoſſible to goe ſee their campe,) and 
from thence if all were well, that he woulde lift vp a 7orch-light in 
the ayer, and then returne againe with ſpeed to him. The 7zorche- 
| light was lift vp as he had promiſed, for Statilius went thither. 
Nowe Brutus ſeeing Statilius tarie long after that, and that he came 
not again, he ſay d: if Statilius be aliue, he will come againe. 
But his evil fortune was ſuche, that as he came backe, he lighted _ 
in his enemies hands, and was flaine. Now, the night being 
farre ſpent, Brutus as he fate, bowed towards Clitus one of his 
men, and told him ſomewhat in his eare; the other aunſwered 


him not, but fell a weeping, Thereupon he proued Dardanus, 


and ſayd ſomewhat alſo to him: at length he came to Volumnius 
him ſelfe, and ſpeaking to him in Græke, prayed him for the ſtudies 
Take which brought them acquainted together, that he woulde 
helpe him to put his hande to his ſword, to thruſt it in him to 
kill him. Volumnius denied his requeſt, and ſo did many others: 
and amongeſt the reſt, one of them ſayd, there was no tarrying 
For them there, but that they muſt needes flie. Then Brutus riſing 
vp, we mult flie in deede, ſayd he, but it muſt be with our hands, 
not with our feete. Then taking euery man by the hand, he ſayd 
theſe words vnto them with a chearfull countenance. It rejoycetn 
my hart that not one of my frends hath failed me at my neede, and 
J do not complaine of my fortune, but only for my contries ſake : 
for, as for me, I thinke my ſelfe happier than they that have ouer- 
come, conſidering that I leaue a perpetuall fame of our corage and 
manhoode, the which our enemies the conquerors ſhall neuer attaine 
vnto by force nor money, neither can let their poſteritie to ſay, 
that they being naughtie and unjuſt men, haue ſlaine good men, 
to vſurpe tyrannical power not pertaining to them. Hauing ſayd 
lo, he prayed euery man to ſhift for them ſelues, and then he went 
» lite ane.” oe STEERED 888 
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- Dan. „„ Re 1d ſuch a deed? 2 
\ Cut. O, Dardanius! 
Das. O, Clitus! _ 
Cri. What ill requeſt did Brutus mike to thee * 
' Dax. To kill him, Clitus: Look, he meditates. 
e Now i is that noble veſſel full of grief, 
. That i it runs over even at his eyes. 
| Bxy. Come hither, good Volumnius; uta word, 5 
Vol. What ſays my lord? 
VVßn Why, this, Volumnius: 
The ghoſt of Cæſar hath appear'd to me 5 
Two ſeveral times by night: at Sardis, once; 


And, this laſt night, here in Tee: fields. 
5 1 I know, my hour 1 Is come. Ss : 
mM, a Not fo, my lord. 
„ Da. Nay 1 am fare i it is, Volumnius. 
Thou ſee'ſt the world, Volumnius, how it goes; ; 
Our enemies have beat us to the pit: 
It is more worthy, to leap in ourſelves, „ 
Than tarry till they puſh us. Good Volumnius, : 
Thou know'ſt, that we two went to ſchool together 5 
Even for that our love of old, I pray thee, 
| Hold thou wy ſword- hilts,* whilſt I run on it. 


1 ae a deed?) Old * Edo ke. WA ENS, 
8 - my ſword-hilts,] So ü in the old copy, and . So | 


- before, p. 385: 


8 with this good . 7 
* That ran through Cæſar's bowels, 0b this boſom. | 
Stand not to anſwer ; here, take thou the 20/16. 
| Again in The Mirror for Magi iſtrates, 1587: 
70S a naked ſword he had, | 
4. T hat to the hilts was all with blood SITY) 15 
Mr. Rowe and the other modern editors read, agreeably to the 
: 133 of the preſent time,—my ſreard' hilt | Mater . 


1 hus allo. in $ Jig Henry / J. 
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V. OL. Thar 8 not an office for a friend, my lord. 
| [ Alarum fall. 


Cxi. Fly, fy; n my lord; there is no tarrying here. 


BRU. Farewell to you; ;—and you? and you Vo- 
„ lumnius.— 5 
82 — Strato, thou haſt been all this while aſleep; 4 
Farewell to thee too, Strato. *—Countrymen, | 

My heart doth joy, that yet, in all my lite, 
I found no man, but he was true to me. 

I ſhall have glory by this loſing day, 
More than Octavius, and Mark Antony, 

By this vile conqueſt ſhall attain unto. = _ 
So, fare you well at once; for Brutus? tongue 
Hath almoſt ended his life s hiſtory : b 
Night hangs upon mine eyes; my "<6 would reſt, - 
That have but labour'd to attain this hour. 
> LAlarum. * bunt Fly, fly, fly, 
"Ot Fly, my lord, fly. 2 


Bx. „ a 1 will follow thee. 5 
[ Ereunt Cl ixus, Dazxpantvs, and - pena | 
1 pr'ythee, Strato, ſtay thou by thy lord: = 
Thou art a fellow of a good reſpect ; 3 
Thy life hath had ſome ſmatch of honour in it: : Y 
Hold then my ſword, and turn away thy face, 
While I do run upon it. Wilt thou, een 5 


_ And hides a ſword from hits unto the ler Kc. : 
Falſtaff alſo, in King Henry . P. I. ſays, hy voy by theſe : 
hHilis; ] am a villain elſe,” STzEvens, 


8 Farewell to thee too, Strato.] Thus the modern editions: I 


think, rightly, The old folio reads: 


Farewell to thee, to Strato, e Jon V501 N. 

The correction was made by Mr. Theobald. MaT ONE. 
9 Hence; I auill 2 thee.] Thee, which is Wanting in the old 
copy, was ſupplied, tor the take of e by dir Thomas Hanmer. 
e e 5 | (STEEVENS, | 
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era Give me your hand firſt: Fare you well, — 
my lord. = 


| Bio. Farewell, good Set Ct now be till; 
| I kill d not ; thee with half ſo good a will. 


Gen runs on bis Pn; and dies 5 


Alanin. Retreat. - Enter Chevarivy Avroxv, 
1 Luerrrus, and their amy. 


e What man is that? 2 


Mas. My maſter's man.—strato, where is thy : 
_ maſter? Tr 


Sea. Free from the bondage you : are in, Nel. 7 


| ſala; 
The conquerors can but make a fire of him; A» 
For Brutus only overcame himſelf, - 
And no man elſe hath honour by his FEY 


Luc. So Brutus ſhould be found. —1 thank thee 


| „ 
That thou haſt prov d Lucilius faying true.” 


Ocr. All that ſerv'd Brutus, T will entertain | 
them.“ 


; Fellow, wilt thou beſtow thy time with me? 
» TAs 15 : if Meſſala will 98 me to you.. 


5 That thes ” prov' 4 2 fa aying true. or See P. 301. 
STEREEVENS. 


entertain ans 1 1, e. receive them into my ſervice. So 
in a King Tear: fs You, fir, [ enteriain for one of my hundred.“ 


STEVENS. 


"© Ay , if Me Lala will prefer; me to ay To prefer ſeems to have 


3 


9 


been the eſtabliſhed phraſe for recommending a Ferran. So, in | = 


The Merchant of Venice, Act II. ſc. ii: 


Shy lock thy maſter, ſpoke with me t this day, 
cc And hath preferr' 4.000; 0 Re ED 
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- Der. Do ſo, Meſſala.” i 
Mis. Howdied my maſter, Strato? 
| $784. I held the ſword, and he did run on it. 


Mas. Octavius, then take him to follow thee, 
That did the lateſt ſervice to my maſter. _ 


Ant. This was the nobleſt Roman of them all: 2 


TY All the conſpirators, fave only he,* 


Did that they did in envy of great Cæſar; 5 

He, only, in a general honeſt thought, _ 

And common godd to all, made one of them. 
His life was gentle; and the elements 

So mix'd in him, that Nature might ſtand up. 
wu ae to all the word, This was a man! 


5< Do 4 Mela.) Old « copy, ves the metre—Do fo, grad 5 


IE as STEEVENS. 


-— in ods ts £6] te; in the abt bation of eee 
"7 ON For it was ſayd chat Antonius ſpake it openly diuers tymes, that 
be thought, that of all them that had ſlay ne Cæſar, there was none 


but Brutus only that was moued to do it, as thinking the acte 


commendable of it ſelfe: but that all the other conſpirators did 
conſpire his death, for ſome priuate malice or e that they 
_ Otherwiſe did beare vnto him.“ STEEVENS. $ | | 


e element. 
So mix d in him, that we might fand 5 Te . 
And ſay to all the world, This was a man] boys in | The Baron = 
ry by Drayton, Canto III : | | 
He was a man (then boldly * to > ay) 
In whoſe rich foul the virtues well did b 
In whom fo mix d the elements all lay, 
That none to one could ſov'reignty impute; "EE 
«© As all did govern, fo did all obey: | 
He of a temper was ſo abſolute, | | 
As that it ſeem'd, when nature him began, | 
cs She meant to ſhow all that might be in man. e 
This poem was publiſhed in the year 1598. The ply of our 
author did not appear beſore 1623. STEEVENS. 


Drayton originally publiſhed his poem on the ſubjet of 7. 2 . 
Barons Wars, under the title of MoRTIMERI1ADOS, the lamentable 
civill wares of Edward the Second and the Barrons : Printed by 
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Oor. According to his virtue let us uſe him, 
With all reſpect, and rites of burial. 
Within my tent his bones to-night ſhall lie, 
Moſt like a ſoldier, order'd honourably.— 
So, call the field to reſt: and let's ep 5 15 
To - the orien: of this bs APD yy” "Eon 


1 R. for ARE Do Ct ad 6 are to he folde : at - his Vikas at the 5p 


weſt end of Paules Church. It is in ſeven- line ſtanzas, and was, 
I believe, publiſhed before 1598. The quarto copy before me 
has no date. But he afterwards new-modelled the piece entirely, 
and threw it into ſtanzas of eight lines, making ſome retrenchments 


and many additions and alterations throughout. An edition of his 


poems was publiſhed in 8vo in 1602; but it did not contain T he 
Barms' Wars in any form. They firſt appeared with that name in 
the edition of 1608, in the preface to which he ipeaks of the change 
of his title, and of his having new-modelled his poem. e | 
85 the ſtanza quoted by Mr. Steevens appears thus : | 
«©. Such one he was, (of him we boldly fav,) 
In whoſe rich ſoule all ſoveraigne powres did ute, 
In awhom in peace the elements all 44a e 
So mixt, as none could ſoy eraigntie impute; 
As all did govern, yet all did obey ; 35 
His lively temper was ſo abſolute, _ | 
That 't feem'd, when Heaven his modell fn began, 
« In him it ſbew'd perfetion in a man.” 


In the ſame form is this ſtanza exhibited in an edition of Drayton e 
pieces, printed in 8 vo, 1610, and in that of 1613. The lines 
quoted by Mr. Steevens are from the edition in folio printed in 

1619, after Shakſpeare's death. In the original poem, entitled 
Mortimeriados, there is no trace of this ſtanza; ſo that I am inclined 
to think that Drayton was the copyilt, as his verſes originally 
ſtood. In the altered ſtanza he certainly was. He probably had 
ſeen this play when it was firſt exhibited, and pexhaps between 
1613 and 1619 had peruſed the Mſ. MaLoxe. 


+ Of this tragedy many particular paſſages deſerve os, ad | 
the contention and reconcilement of Brutus and Caſſius is univer- 

ſally celebrated; but I have never been ſtrongly agitated in peruſing 
it, and think 1 it ſomewhat cold and unaffecting, compared with 
| ſome other of Shakſpeare's plays: his adherence to the real ſtory, 


and to Roman manners, ſeems to have 8 9 8 the natural Vigeur. 1 


of his genius. Jon xs0N. 


: Gildon has ly obſerr ed, that this s rage ought to have been 


reſt of their tribe, 


398 JULIUS CASAR. 

called Marcus Brutus, Cæſar being a very inconfiderable perſonage 

in the fcene, and being killed in the third act. Malo x. | 
*The ſubſtance of Dr. Warburton's long and erroneous com- 
ment on a paſſage in the ſecond act of this play, The genius and 
the mortal inſtruments,” &c. (ſee p. 275, n. 8,) is contained in a 
letter written by him in the year 1726-7, of which the firſt notice 
was given to the publick in the following note on Dr. Akenſide's 
| Ode io Mr. Edwards, which has, I know not why, been omitted 


- In the late editions of that poet's works: 
| ; 


During Mr. 1 war with Theobald, Concanen, and the 
Ir. Warburton, the preſent lord biſhop of 


| Glouceſter, did with great zeal cultivate their friendſhip ; having 


been introduced, forſooth, at the meetings of that reſpectable 
confederacy: a favour which he afterwards ſpoke of in very high 
terms of complacency and thankfulneſs. At the ſame time, in his 
| Intercourſe with them he treated Mr. Pope in a moſt contemptuous 
manner, and as a writer without genius. Of the truth of theſe 
| aſſertions his lordſhip can have no doubt, if he recollects his own 


_ correſpondence with Concanen; a part of which is ſtill in being, 2 


and will probably be remembered as long as any of this prelate's 
If the letter here alluded to, contained any thing that might af- _ 
fect the moral character of the writer, tenderneſs for the dead would 
forbid its publication. But that not being the caſe, and the learned 
pirelate being now beyond the reach of criticiſm, there is no reaſon 
why this literary curioſity ſhould be longer withheld from the 
JJ... Eo ie Dn 


* — Duncan is in his grave; 


After life's fitful fever he ſleeps well; 
„ 'Treafon has done his worſt: nor ſteel, nor poiſon, 
Malice domeſtick, foreign levy, nothing . 
Can touch him further. | 
Letter from Mr, W. Warburton to Mr. M. Concanen. | 
having had no more regard for thoſe papers which I ſpoke of 
and promis'd to Mr. Theobald, than juſt what they deſerv'd I in 


vain ſought for them thro' a number of looſe papers that had the _ 


ſame kind of abortive birth. I uſed to make it one good part of 
my amuſement in reading the Engliſh poets, thoſe of them I mean 


whoſe vein flows regularly and conſtantly, as well as clearly, to 


trace them to their ſources; and obſerve what oar, as well as what 


lime and gravel they brought down with them. Dryden I obſerve _ 
| borrows for want of leaſure, and Pope for want of genius: Milton 


cout of pride, and Addiſon out of modeſty. And now I ſpeak of 
this latter, that you and Mr. Theobald may ſee of what kind theſe _ 


ale collections are, and likewiſe to give you my notion of what 
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ve may ſafely pronounce an imitation, for it is not 1 preſume the 
ſame train of ideas that follow in the ſame deſcription of an ancient 
and a modern, where nature when attended to, always ſupplys the 
ſame ſtores, which will autoriſe us to pronounce the latter an imi- | 
tation, for the moſt judicious of all poets, Terence, has obſerved _ 
of his own ſcience Nihil eft dictum, quod non fit dictum prins : For 
theſe reaſons I ſay I give myſelfe the pleaſure of ſetting down ſome - 
imitations I obſerved in the Cato of Addiſon. | | 
Addi for. A day, an hour of virtuous liberty | | 
Is worth a whole eternity in bondage. AR 2. 8e. ED 
Tulh - Quod fi immortalitas conſequeretur præſentis Sun 5 


fugam, tamen eo magis ea fugienda eſſe 5 quo 


| diuturnior eſſet ſervitus. Philipp. Or. 10a 
Add, Jon Bid him diſband his legions 
| Reſtore the commonwealth to liberty - 
Submit his actions to the public cenſure, 
And ftand the judgement of a Roman ſenate, 
: Bid him do this and Cato is his friend. 5 85 | 
5 th, . Pacem vult ? arma deponat, roget, deprecetur. Neminem 5 
Nee reperiet quam me. N VV 
- But what is life? 85 
"Tis not to ſtalk about and draw froth air 5 
From time to time- ; 
Nis to be free. When liberty i: 1s ; gone, : 
Life grows inſipid and has loft its reliſh, Sc. 3. 
"T1 100 0 Non enim in ſpiritu vita eſt: ſed ea nulla eſt omnino 5 
55 | ſervienti. Philipp. 10% _ | 
Z Addi on, Remember O my friends the laws the rights 
| The gen'rous plan of power deliver'd down 
From age to age by your renown'd forefathers. 
0 never let it periſh in your hands. A# 3. Sc. 5. | 
—— Hanc | libertatem ſcilt | retinete, quzſo, Quirites, 
quam vobis, tanquam hereditatem, majores a reli 
| querunt. Philipp. 43 
Addi zſan. The miſtreſs of the world, the ſeat of empire, 
The nurſe of Heros the Delight of Gods. 


 Addjon 


e n 


T; 11%. Roma domus virtutis, imperii dignitatis, | domicilium 26 


5 loriæ, lux orbis terrarum. de grutore. 
e he f 
from the ꝙ book of lucan between the 300 and the 700 line. You 
| fee by this ſpecimen the exactneſs of Mr. Addiſon's judgement who 
wanting ſentiments worthy the Roman Cato ſought tor them in 
_ Tully and Lucan. When he wou'd give his ſubject thoſe terrible 


| graces which Dion, Hallicar : complains he could find no where 


but in Homer, he takes the aſſiſtance of our Shakeſpear, who in 
his Julius Cæſar has painted the conſpirators with a pomp and 
terrour chat e altoniſtes. hear our Britiſh Homer. 


rſt half of the 5 Sc. 3 Act. is nothing but a tranſeript 5 


wo JULIUS CASAR, 


Between the acting of a dreadful thing 

And the firſt motion, all the Int'rim is 

| Like a phantaſma or a hideous dream, 

The Genius and the mortal /»fruments 

Are then in council, and the ſtate of Man 

like to a little Kingdom, ſuffers then 

I be nature of an inſurrection. 

Meir. Addiſon has thus imitated it: | 155 
O think $7 anxious moments paſs between 
The birth of plots, and their laſt fatal pero 

O O'tis a dreadful interval of time, 
Filled up with horror all, & big with death. 5 
4 have two things to obſerve on this imitation. 1. the decorum 5 
this exact Mr. of propriety has obſerved. In the Conſpiracy of 
| Shakeſpear 8 deſcription, the fortunes of Cæſar and the roman Em- - 
pire were concerned. And the magnificent circumſtances o ß 
The genius and the mortal inſtruments. 3 ole 

Are then in council.” | . 

is exactly proportioned to the dignity of the ſubjeck. But this . 

wou'd have been too great an apparatus to the deſertion of Syphax | 


and the rape of Sempronius, and therefore Mr. Addiſon omits it. 


II. The other thing more worthy our notice is, that Mr. A. was 
ſo greatly moved and affected with the pomp of Sh: * deſcription, | 
that inflead of copying his author's fentiments, he has before he was 


aware given us only the marks of his own ee on the uy 1 


bim. For, 
1 0. 'tisa dreadful interval of time | 
155 Filled up with horror all, and big with "DIY . 
| are but the affections raiſed by ſuch lively images as theſe 
„„ all the Int'rim is 
We Like a phantaſma or a hideous dream. 5 


The ſtate of man—like to a little kingdom ſoffers wen 8 
« The nature of an inſurrection.“ . 

Again when Mr. Addiſon woud paint the ſofter paſſions he has A 

_ recourſe to Lee who certainly had a peculiar genius that way. thus | 
5 his Juba . | . 
5 4 True ſhe is fair. O how divinely fair! 


1% 


5 coldly imitates Lee in his Alex: 


« Then he wou'd talk : Good Gods how he wou'd talk! f | 
I pronounce the more boldly of this, becauſe Mr, A. in his 39 . 

5 Wo, expreſſes his admiration of it. My paper fails me, or I 

| ſhoud now offer to Mr. Theobald an objection agt. Shakſpeare's 

7 I Ppt with the ancients. As it appears to me of great weight, 


as it is neceſſary he ſhou'd be prepared to obviate all that occur 


M that head. But ſome other opportunity will ' preſent itſelfe, 
| You may now dr, * NE of my ill manners in deterring 1 
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till now, what ſhou'd have been firſt of all acknowledged due to 
you. which is my thanks for all your favours when in town, par- 
ticularly for introducing me to the knowledge of thoſe worthy and 
ingenious Gentlemen that made up our laſt night's converſation. T 1 
am, Sir, with all eſteem ue moſt obliged frond. and ” 


55 ſervant 


W. Warburton. ; 

| Newarke Jan. 2. 1726. | 
[The ſuperſeription i is thus,] | 

For 


Mr. M. Concanen at 
Mr. Woodwards at the 
half moon in ffleetſtrete 
London. | 
Bs 1 he foregoing Letter was found about "OY year r 1750, by Dr. 
SGawin Knight, firſt librarian to the Britiſh Muſeum, in fitting up 
a houſe which he had taken in Crane-court, Fleet-ſtreet. The 


huouſe had, for a long time before, been let in lodgings, and in all 


5 probability, Concanen had lodged there. The original letter has 
been many years in my poſſeſſion, and is here molt exactly copied, 
with its ſeveral little peculiarities in ns ſpelling, and Punc- 
tuation. April 30. 1766, M. A. | 
The above is copied from an indorſement of Dr. Mark Akenſide, : 
as is the preceding letter from a copy given by him to Mr. Steevens. 
I have carefully retained all the peculiarities above mentioned. 
| Mens. | 
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* ANTONY AND CLEOPATRA. | "Among the entries in 1 


| books of the Stationers- Company, October 19, 1593, I find « A 
Booke entituled the Tragedie of Cleopatra.” It is entered by Symon 
Waterſon, for whom ſome of Daniel's works were printed; and 
therefore it is probably by that author, of whoſe Cie eapatra there | 

are ſeveral editions; and, among others, one in 1594. ; 
In the ſame volumes. May 2, 1608, Edward Blount entered 
A Booke called Anthony and Cleopaira.“ This is the firſt notice 
T have met with concerning any edition of this = more ancient - 

than the folio, 1623. STEEVENS, a 


Antony and Cleopatra was written, I imagine, in the year 1608, 


See - e to | ma the order * e 5 Plays Vol. I. 
Ma LON fe : 


Proculeius, 


PERSONS repreſented, | 


M. Aue, . Y 
Octavius Ceſar, Ins riumwvirs. 
M. Emil. Lepidus, 4 25 
Sextus Pompeius. 
Domitius Enobarbus, Fa. 
Ventidius, 0 
Eros, 
Scarus, 
f | a HY | 
Demetrius, 
. Mecænas, 
Agrippa, 
Dolabella, 


F Friends to Cæſar. 
Thyreus, : 
Gallus, 
Menas, jj OR, 
Mienecrates, ji Friends of Pompey. 

Varrius, 

Taurus, ee General to Cæſar. 
Canidius, Lieutenant-General 10 Antony. 

Silius, an Officer in Ventidius's army. 
An Ambaſſador from Antony 10 Ceſar. 


Alexas, Mardian, Seleucus, and Diomedes ; Atten- 


Aanuts on Cleopatra. - 
A Soothſayer. A Clown. | 


Cleopatra, Dueen of Feypt t. 


Octavia, Siſter io Cæſar, and Wife to Antony. 


: Charmian, 


f Iras, ] Attendants 0 on Cleopatra. 


Officers, S uldiers, Malſengers, and other Attendants 


Se CE N E, 45 tperſed; in ſeveral parts of the Roman 
OD Empire. | | 


> Friends of Antony. 
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ANTONY AND CLEOPATRA, 


ACTI SCENE I. 
Alexandria. 4 Room in » Cleopatra 8 Palace. 
Enter Demuraros and Punto. A 


Wor. Ns, but this dotage . our ir general's, 5s 
Ofertiows the meaſure : thoſe his goodly eyes, 
That o'er the files and muſters of the war 


Haveglow'd like plated Mars, now bend, now turn, > 


The office and devotion of their view 

Upon a tawny front: his captain's heart, 8 
Which in the ſcuffles of great fights hath burſt 
The buckles on his breaſt, reneges all temper ; 

And is become the bellows, and the fan, 

= To cool. a os 8 luſt. 5 Look, where hey © come! 


| A . our 3 $ 3 It Jak already been ſors ed that this | 
phraſeology (not, of our g-zera?,) was the common phraicology ot 


Shakſpearc' s time, MaLo NE. 


An erroneous reference in Mr. Malone” $ "alin, prevents : me 


from doing complete juſtice to his remark. STEEVENS, 
ene —| Renounces, Porn. 


So, 1 in Ling Learn: «« Renege, afirm,” Kc. This tt is He- 


Na wiſe uſed by Stanyhurlt in his verſion of the ſecond book of Vi ir- 
BA * Aneid: 
10 It; e NOW longer, Troy burnt, he flatly 0 0b. 
| | OTEEVENS, 
74 And? is become the 8 and the fan, 


79 cool a iy, Tufp. — In this patſage ſomething ſins to be | 
. wanting, Th 10 e and Van bein Ig commonly uſed for contrarx 


purpoſes, were probably "PP oled by the author, who might perhaps 
have writte n | | a 


3 1 
. 
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408. ANTONY AND  CLEOPATRA, | 


haun. Enter Ax TONY and CirorarhaA, with their. 
rains; Eunuchs W ber. - 


| Take but 8804 note, and: you ſhall ſer i in him 
The triple pillar* of the world transform'd 
Into a ſtrumpet's fool: behold and ſee. 


Cxko. Tit it be love indeed, tell n me how much. 


0 — e the bellows, and « Fab; - 


To kindle and 20 cool a gyp/y's luft. Jon NSON., 


In Lyly* s Midas, 1592, the bellws is uſed both to cool nd to 8 


5 1 kindle: % Methinks Venus and Nature ſtand with each of them a 
pair of bellows, one cooling my low birth, the other _ my. 


= lofty affections. STeEvENs, | 


The text is undoubtedly right. The "© Wy as wel as the fan, 


cobls the air by ventilation; and Shakſpeare conſidered it here : 
merely as an inſtrument of wind, without attending to the domel- 


tick uſe to which it is commonly applied. We meet with a ſimilar 
| Laces; in his Venus and Adonis: _ | 
Then, with her avizdy ſighs, and golden halts, FD 
To fan and bleu them dry again, ſhe ſeeks.” 
The following lines in Spenſer's Faery Auen, B. II. E. ix. at 
once ſupport and explain the text: 
gut to delay the heat, leſt by miſchaunce 
It might breake out, and ſet the whole on fyre, 
There added was, by goodly ordinaunce, _ 
gy huge great payre of be{lowes, which did ſtyre ET 
« Continually, and cooling breath inſpyre.” Ma LONE, 


| - Johnſon? s amendment is unneceſſary, and his reaſons for it ill 
founded. The bellows and tlie fan have the ſame effects. When 
applied to a fire, they increaſe it; but when os. to any _ 


| wo ſubſtance, they cool it. M. MasON. | 1 
gipſy's J,. Gipſy is here uſed both in the 1 on, 


: e for an Agyptian, and in its accidental ſenſe for a bad 
abomam. JOHNSON. | 


6 The triple pillar ——}] T ple is here uſed SEES for 


third, or one of three, One of the triunrvirs, one of the three | | 


maſters of the world. Wannukrox. 
So, in AlPs Well that Ends Well : 


„Which, as the deareſt iſſue of his practice, : 
6 He bade me ſtore up as a a triple eye. MALONE, | 
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ANTONY AND c LEOPATRA. 409 


Avr. There's beggary in the love that « can | be | 
en, 


: Or EO. I'll ſet a Deum! how: far to o be beloved.” 


Ax. Then muſt thou needs find out new hea- 5 


. new earth. * 


Enter « an Attendant. 1 


. News, my good lod; from Rome. 
Ant. ©. CV —The ſum. _ 


:- Ceo; Nay, hear them, Antony: 

Fulvia, perchance, is angry; Or, who knows 
If the ſcarce-bearded Ceſar have not ſent _ 
: His e e to you, ws this, or this 3 


7 There 's 8 in 1 FE that can be naler. ] $0, i in Fan . 
and Juliet: 
lo. They are but beggars that's can count cheir worth,” | 
ce Baia fanca cupit, 2 nummer are poteſt,” | | | 
Mart. . vi. . ep. 6 | 
5 Again, in the 1 3th book of Ovid's Metamorphos ; as iranilated 
by Golding, Pe 122 


| Pauperis eſt numerare 8 


„ 'Tuſh! beggars of their _ uſe the number for « 5 1 


know. STEEV ENS. 


Again, , in Much ads about nothing * 
II were but little happy: If] could fa how much. = 


2 Matone, 
8 60 — Bound or limit. Por b. 5 | 
So, in The Winter's Tale: | 

15 one that fixes 


No baurn *twixt his and mine. Sitte 


| 9 Then muſt thou needs find out-new heaven, &c.] Thou muſt ſet _— 
the boundary of my love at a greater diſtance than the aut 9 8 
| Viſas univerſe affords. JoH NSN. 1 


The ſum.] Be brief, Jum he! buſineſs i in a few words. | 
| JoRN SON. 

* Ny. hear them, i. e. the op "This . in Shakſpeares 

time was conſidered as plural. So, in Plutarch's Life of AP = 

Antonius hearing zhe/e newes, KC. MaLoNe, 


- empire, for the ranged empire, as it was firſt ; given. 


—— — 
— ——— re — 


410 ANTONY AND CLEOPATRA, f 


Late in that kingdom, and enfranchiſe that ; 
Perform t, or fi we damn thee. ot 
Av. =: How, my love! 
Eo. Perchanice: —nay, and moſt like, 
- You muſt not ſtay here longer, your diſmiſſion 
| Is come from Cæſar; therefore hear it, Antony. i: 
Where! s Fulvia's proceſs? | he CEE 5, I would ſay !— 
„„ BON =. -- 
Call in the meſſengers —As I am Egypt 8 queen, | 
Thou bluſheſt, Antony ; and that blood of thine 
Is Cæſar's homager: elſe ſo thy cheek pays ſhame, 


When ſhrill-tongu' d F ulvia feolds. — meſſen- 5 
gers. 


e Let Rome in Tiber melt! and the wide 
arch 


Of the h empire fall! 16 Here i is s my ſpace; 3 


5 8 Take in, bo: TY . . Abs conquer. "Sor vol. vn. p- 160. 
183 and Vol. XII. p. 26, n. „ 


5 Where s Fulvia's _ 1] Preh here means as ſummon. „ 
| | M. Mason. 
56 © The lah af our common lawyers 1 call that the 
1 proceſſe, by which a man is called into the court and no more.“ 
Mwinſheu's DicrT. 1617, in v. Proceſſe.— To ſerve with Ps | 
| Vide to cite, to ſummon,” a7 Ibid. MaLoxe, | 

6 and the xwide arch 


of the Tang'd empire fall!] Taken Go the Rowan cullom of : 


raiſing triumphal arches to perpetuate their viories. — | 
noble. WarBpuRrToON., 


I am in doubt whether Shakſpeare had any dew ha of i a fabrick 
| ſtanding on pillars. The later editions have all printed the raiſed 


Jounson, 
"Lhe rang d empire is certainly right. Shakſpeare uſes he ſame 
eee in Coriolauus:- | | wh 
0 NE nr all which yet dittinclly ranges, : 
“In heaps and piles of ruin.” | : 
Again, in Much ads about Nothing, Act II. fe. ii: + Whatſverer 05 
comes athwart his alfection, e evenly with mine.“ | 


Srebvexs. 
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Kingdoms are clay: our dungy earth alike 
Feeds beaſt as man: the nobleneſs of life 
5 Is, to do thus ; ; NT. ſuch a mutual pair, 


And ſuch a twain can do: t, in which, I bind 
On pain of puniſhment, the world to weet, 5 


+ We ſtand up n 1 


„ Excellent falhood! 


| Why did he marry Fulvia, and not love her? 2— . 


I'll ſeem the fool I am not; ee, 
Will be himſelf. 


e But tirr'd by Chal 
Now, for the love of Love, and Her Toft hours, _ 


he term range ſeems to 1 been applied i in a aocullar ſenſe . 
5 maſon-work i in 2 author 8 time. | -B0s. in Spenſer” o TO . — Es 


B. II. e. be; | 
At was a vault Fin 1 great diſpence, 


„With many ranges rear'd along the wall. oy M ALON r. 


by — weet, ] To Know. Pops, : 
3 = Antony © | 
Will be bimſelf : 

Ant. But flirr'd by 1 


1 But, in FER 1 


ſeems to have the old Saxon denitcatlon of without, unleſs, except. 
Antony, ſays the queen, will recalled his thoughts, nets kept, he 


replies, in commotion by Cleopatra. Jon xSON. 


What could Cleopatra mean by ſaying Antony will ener his 
thoughts? What thoughts were they, for the recollection of which 


| the was to applaud him? It was not for her purpoſe that he ſhould 


tmink, or rouſe himſelf from the lethargy in which ſhe wiſhed to 
bee him. By Antony vill be himſelf, ſhe means to ſay, „that 


Antony will act like the joint ſovereign of the world, and follow 
his own inclinations, without regard to the mandates of Cœſar, or 
the anger of Fulvia. To which he replies, I/ but flirr'd by Cl: 
5 patra; that i 1s, if moved to it in the llighteſt deg gree by her. 
M. Masox, 


9 Nw, for the love of Lew, and ber foft hours, ] For the love 
of Love, means, for the ſake of the queen of love. 8051 in 7 he | 


5 . of Erro: 
„F Love, being light, be drowned it tos unk.“ 1 
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- When: every thing becomes, to chide, to 

To weep; * whole every paſſion fully ſtrives n 
Io make itſelf, in thee, fair and admir'd! 

: No meſſenger ; but thine and all alone, 


Tempeſt : 
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Let's not confound the time with conference harſh: 5 
Ihere's not a minute of our lives ſhould ſtretch _ 
1 Without ſome pleaſure now: What ſport ro-night? * 


Cxxo. Hear the ambaſſadors. - 


Anz. 5 Fye, wrangll ng queen! 8 
2 


Mr. 3 ſubſtituted bir for her, and this unjuſtifiable ation > 
Was adopted by all the ſubſequent editors. MarLone. = 5 


* Let's not confound the time —] i. e. let us not conſume the 


time. So, in Coriolanus : 


Ho could'ſt thou in a mile 3 an hour, 
oe And bring thy news ſo late?“ Marone, 


4 Wks every thing becomes, 70 chide, 70 laugh, 
Jo weep;}| So, in our author's 1 Soth Soxnet : 
Whence haſt thou this becoming of reid ill, 
hat in the very refuſe of thy deeds | 
FT here is ſuch ſtrength and warrantiſe of Kill, 
That in nee mind ay worſt all beſt exceeds ? pou. n 
MaLonr. 


whole every Lal fully Rrives =. The folio reads 


7 1 It was corrected by Mr. Rowe; but whoſe every paſſion”? T6 
was not, I ſuſpect, the phraſeology of Shakfpeare' s time, IT he t text 
however is undoubtedly corrupt. Malox E. 


Whoſe every, is an undouvted phraſe of 0 our author, So, in 7h he | 


e A 80 ae every cubit 

„ n Seems de cry out,” Kr. 
dee Vol. III. p. 70. Again, in l 
this hand, whole touch, 

MM hoſe every touch &c. 

See Vol. XIII. p. 54. | 
The ſame expreſſion occurs again in another play, but L have £ 


: loſt my reference to it. STEEVENS. 


5N meſſenger 3 but thine and all alone, &c.] S To ſaid, - 


e Call i in the meſſengers ;“ and afterwards, «© Hear the ambaſſa- . 
doors, Talk not to me, | lays Antony, ot. melhngers; 1 am now 
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To-night, well wander through the fireets 6 and 


; note 
The qualities of people. Come, my queen; 5 
1 Laſt night you did defire it Speak not to us. 


[Exeunt Ar. and CLEOP. with their train, 
- Dans: Is Cæſar with Antonius priz'd ſo flight? 


P ui. Sir, ſometimes, when he is not Antony, 
He comes too ſhort of that great property... 
Which till ſhould 80 with OY 


Dn I'm full br, | 


That he approves the common line, who. 
Thus ſpeaks of him at Rome : But I will hope 
8 Of better deeds to-morrow. | Reſt yo my 


'F Exeunt. 


5 wholly. aw. nd. you and I unattended wit to-night wander 


through the ſtreets, The ſubſequent words which he utters as he 5 


: : out, INOS not to us,” confirm this e 


Thomae North's Tranſlation of the Life of Antonius: *© — Sometime 
alſo when he would goe up and downe the citie diſguiſed like a 


ſlave in the night, and would peere into poore mens' windowes 


and their ſhops, and ſcold and brawl with them within the houſe ; 


Cleopatra would be alſo in a chamber maides array, and e 'up | 


and down the ſtreets with him, Kc. SrPEVENS. 
7 That he approves the common liar, Fame. That 1 proves es 
_ the common liar, fame, in n his caſe to be a true reporter. 


MaLoNs, 
0. in PS 


e 1855 approve 0 our eyes, and ſpeak to it,” Srrxvxxe. 


8 b abe ll 3 Hs the ſtreets, Kc. So, in Sir 
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7 be fame. Anther Room. 


| Enter cuuauiav, Inas, Arrxas, and a Soothſayer. : 


US Land Ales; et Alexas, moſt any 

thing Alexas, almoſt moſt abſolute Alexas, where's 
the ſoothſayer that you praiſed fo to the queen? O, 
that I knew this huſband, which, vou ye muſt 
his horns with garlands !' . 


s Baer G I ras, 4 2 a Saks) The old 5 
1 reads : * Enter Enobarbus, Lamprius, a Southſayer, Nannius, 
Lucilius, Charmian, Iras, Mardian the Eunuch, and Alexas. “ 
Plutarch mentions his grandfather Lamprias; as his author fot 
ED ſome of the ſtories ke relates of the profuſeneſs and luxury of An- 
tony's entertainments at Alexandria. Shakſpeare appears to have 
been very anxious in this play to introduce every incident and every 
perſonage he met with in his hiſtorian. In the multitude of his 
characters, however, Lamprias is entirely overlook'd, together 
with the others whoſe names we find in this ſtage- direction. 45 


| OTEEVE xs. 
8 change his horns with 8 ] This is corrupt ; the 
true ine en . 18: muſt charge his horns with garlands, 


i. e. make him a rich and honourable cuckold, having, his horns | 
hung about with garlands. WarBURTON. 5 


Sir Thomas Hanmer reads, not improbably, change PI Borns 
5 his garlands. Jam in doubt, whether to change is not merely to 
i dreſs, or to dreſs with changes of garlands, JokRNsox. 1 | 


So, Taylor the water-poet, deſcribing the habit of a conckivas : 

with a cloak of ſome py d colour, with two or three change | 

of laces about.” Change of clothes in the time of Shakſpeare ſig- 

nified a variety of them. Coriolanus ſays that he has received eee 
of honours” from the Patricians. Act II. ſc. i. 

| That to change with, & applied to two things, one of which is to 

5 be fed in the place of the DE, is the * of Shakſpeare, 
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Alten. Soothſayer. ö 
Soor. Your will? 


5 Mr.” Malone might have Yearn'd "Join the following paſſage | in 


= LON Act I. ſc. vi. i. e. the Queen 8 ban to TIT JE 


„ —— to ſhift his being, | 
8 Ts to exchange one miſery with another,” 0 . 
Again, in the 4th Book of Milton's Paradiſe Lf, v. 892: Po 
. where thou might ſt hope to change 
66 Torment with eaſe. STEEVEÑ OS. 


| TI once thought that theſe two words might have been 8 con- 
founded, by their _ both abbreviated, and written ige. But 
an u, as the Biſho Dromore obſerves to me, was ſometimes 
omitted both in Mi. a print, and the omiſſion thus marked, but 
an r never. This therefore might account for a compoſitor inad- 
vertently printing charge inſtead of change, but not change inſtead 
of charge; which word was never abbreviated. I alſo doubted 
the phraſeology — change with, and do not at preſent recollect 
any example of it in Shakſpeare” s plays or in his time; whilſt in 
The Taming the . we have the modern phraſeology—change = 


1 | 
"T6 A true rules * 5441 inventions. . 

But a careful reviſion of theſe plays has taught me to place r no 
N 8 confidence in ſuch obſervations; for from ſome book or other of 
that age, I have no doubt almoſt every combination of words that 
may be found in our author, however uncouth it may appear to 
our cars, or however different from modern phraſeology, will at 
ſome time or other be juſtified. In the preſent edition, many 
which were conſidered as undoubtedly corrupt, have been 1 Incon- 

5 trovertibly ſupported. | N 
Still, however, I think that the reading originally introduced by 
Mr. Theobald, and adopted by Dr. Warburton, is the true one, 
becauſe it affords a clear ſenſe: whilſt on the other hand, the 
reading of the old copy affords none; for ſuppoſing change with - 
to mean exchange for, what idea is conveyed by this paſſage? and 
what other ſenſe can theſe words bear? The ſubſtantive change 
being formerly uſed to ſignify wariety, (as change of cloaths, of 

_ honours, &c. ) proves nothing: change of cloaths or linen neceſſarily 
_ imports more than one; but the thing ſought for is the meaning 
of the verb to change, and no proof is produced to ſhow that it 
5 bgnified to dreſs ; or that it had any other meaning than to exchange. 
Charmian is talking of her Future huſband, who certainly could 
not change his horns, 47 preſent, for garlands or any thing elſe, 
_ having not yet obtained them; nor could ſhe ny that when he 
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cuas. Is this the man ?—Is't you, fir, that know 
things? 4 


8 ec In nature 7 infinite book of ſecrecy, 
A little I can read. 5 


Allr. 5 Show him your band. 


Euler ExonanBus. 


1 Bring inthe banquetquickly; vine enough, 


5 Cleopatra” s health to drink. 


_ Cnas. Good ſir, give me good fortune. 
. oon. I make not, but foreſee. 


i did; get „ he ſhould EIS or part with them, for 1 5 
but he might charge his horns, when he ſhould marry Charmian, 


a 3 for having once got them, ſhe intended, we may 


ſuppo e, that he ſhould wear them contentedly for life. Horns 

charg'd with garlands is an expreſſion of a ſimilar import with one 
Which is found in Chara@eriſmi, or Lenton's Leafures, 8vo, 1631. 

In the deſcription of a contented cuckold, he i is ſaid to“ hold his 

_ welvet horns as high as the beſt of them.“ 5 
let it alſo be remembered that garlands are «fully: wreathed 
round the head; a 3 which adds grout en to *. hs 

emendation now made. So Sidney : 33 
| « A garland made, on temples for to wear,” 8 

It is obſervable that the ſame miſtake as this ha ths in Conte 
lanus, where the ſame correction was made by Dr. Warburton, 
and adopted by all the ſubſequent editors : 

” « And yet to charge thy ſulphur wth a bolt, 

That ſhould but rive an oak.“ „„ 
Ihe old copy there, as here, has change. Since this note was 
Written, I have met with an example of the phraſe —i change with, 
: in Lyly's Maydes Metamorphoſes, 1 600: | 
| „The ſweetneſs of that banquet muſt forego, 

__ « Whoſe pleaſant taſte is chang'd with bitter woe. 
Tam ſtill, however, of opinion that charge, and not 5 is : 
Y the true Las. for the reatons _ In my original _ | 

| _ Martons, 


6 To change Ks horns 45 ri. e. for] garlands,” ſignifies, to 
bea ieee cuckold; a cuckold who wall conſider his ſtate 1 


2. 
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Core. Pray then, foreſee me one. 

Soorn. You ſhall be yet far fairer than you are. 
CudRk. He means, in fleſh. _ . 
Jes. No, you ſhall paint when you are old. 
CudR. Wrinkles forbid! _ 
Alxx. Vex not his preſcience be attentive. 
CR. Huſh! „„ oy | 2 

Soorn. You ſhall bemore e beloving, chan belov'd. 


CuAk. I had rather heat my liver? with Ag , 


Arkx. Nay, hear him. 


Cas. Good now, ſome excellent W Lot 
5 me be married to three kings in a forenoon, and 
widow them all: let me have a child at fifty,” to 
hom Herod of ee, wy. do "ny: 5 "ung me 


an honourable one. Thus, tans Benodick; in Much ad» about No-. 


thing : * There is no ſtaff more honourable than one tipt with, 
bern. —We are not to look for ſerious argument in ſuch a * 80 : 


ping dialogue” as that before us. STEEVENS, 
2 [ had rather heat my liver ] To know why the lady i is fo 


If _ averſe from heating her liver, it AY be remembered, that a heated 
liver is ſuppoſed to make a pimpled face. Jounso0N, 


„The following paſſage in an ancient ſatirical poem, entitled 


Votes from Blackfryars, 1617, confirms Dr. Johnſon's obſervation : 
_** He'll not approach a taverne, no nor drink ye, 
To fave his life, hot water ; wherefore think ye? 
« For heating's liver; which ſome may ſuppoſe | 
« Scalding hot, by the bubbles on his noſe.” MaLoxt. 


The liver was conſidered as the ſeat of deſire. In anſwer to the 
Soothſayer, who tells her ſhe ſhall be very loving, ſhe ſays, „She 


had rather heat her by er by drinking, if it was to be heated. 
| M. Maso. 


XII. Te Ee 


I 1 55 4 child at fifty, ] This is one of Shak ſpeares 
r en Few circumſtances are more flattering to the 
* * than breeding at an advanced period of life. STEEVENS. 


to wan Herad of Jewry may do hamage - 1 Herod yu ; 
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to marry me with Ocavius Cæſar, and companion 
me with my miſtreſs, 1 


ort You ſhall outlive the lady whom you 
ſerve. 


. Onan. 0 excellent! [ love long life better than 
'F ooh. You have ſeen and prov'd a fairer former 
: Bran. 

1 Than that which is to approach. 


CR. Then, belike, my children ſhall fs, no 


names: Fr; ythee, how ny ſs and Wen | 
_ muſt I have? ws 


15 Loses to che . to procure the grant of the Kingdom of 
Judea; but I believe there is an alluſion here to the theatrical 


character of this monarch, and to a proverbial expreſſion founded 


on it. Herd was always one of the perſonages in the myſteries of 
our early ſtage, on which he was conſtantly repreſented as a fierce, 


haughty, bluſtering tyrant, ſo that Herod of Fewry became a com- _ x 


mon proverb, expreſſive of turbulence and rage. Thus, Hamlet 
ſays of a ranting player, that he ** out-herods Herod.” And in this 
tragedy Alexas tells Cleopatra that “ not even Herod of Fewry 
dare look upon her when ſhe is angry ;?” 1. e. not even a man as 

fierce as Herod, According to this explanation, | the ſenſe of the 
7 preſent paſſage will be—Charmian wiſhes for a ſon who may ar- 
rive to ſuch power and dominion that the proudeſt and fierceſt 
= monarchs of the earth may be brought under his . 

8 | \STEEVENS. 


1 TER long li ife hither than Loh This i is a a proverbial ex- 
- 3 SrEEVENS. 


6 Then, belike, my children all have no names : 141 If I have al- 
ready had the beſt of my fortune, then I ſuppoſe I fhall never name 
children, that is, I am never to be married. However, tell me 

the truth, tell me, how many boys and wenches® Joh xo xn. 


A fairer fortune, J believe, means—a more reputable one. Her 
53 then implies, that belike all her children will be baſtards, 
Who have no right to the name of their father's family. Thus ſays 


Launce in the third act of The Tabs Gentlemen of Verona: That's 


as much as to ſay ba/Yard virtues, that indeed know not their fa- 
: chers, and therefore have no names.”  STREVENS, 
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 Soorn. If every of your wiſhes had a womb, 
And fertile every with, a million.” 


Cha. Out, fool! I forgive thee for a witch. . 
Alkx. You think, none but your. ſheets are pri- 
- vy to your wiſhes. - | 
 Cnar. Nay, come, tell Iras hers. 
Alkx. We'll know all c our fortunes. 


A line in our ie J Rape of Lucree confirms Mr. Stoevens 5 


Interpretation: 
| « Thy iſſue blurr'd with 100 baftardy.” 5 May LONE. - 


7 [If every of your wiſhes had a womb, = 

And fertile every wiſh, a million.] For Arete, in ancient edi ” 
| tions, the later copies have foreto/d. Foretel favours the emen- 
dation of Dr. Warburton, which is made with great acuteneſs; 
yet the original reading may, I think, ſtand. JF you had as 


many wombs as you will have wiſhes, Md; I ſhould Fw "OD 


tho? wiſhes, I ſhould faretel a million of children. It is an ellipfis 
very frequent in converſation ; 1 Gould ſhame you, and tell all; 
that is, and if I foould tell all. Aud is for and if, which was an- 5 
ciently, and is {till provincially uſed for if, Jounson. . 


If every one of your wiſhes, ſays the ſoothſayer, had a wand; 


and each womb-inveſted wiſh were likewiſe fertile, you then would 


have a million of children.— The merely ſuppoſing each of her 
Wiſhes to have a womb, would not warrant the ſoothſayer to pro- 


nounce that ſne ſhould have any children, much leſs a million: 
for, like Calphurnia, each of theſe wombs might be ſubject to 


« the ſterile curſe.” The word fertile therefore 1 is abſolutely re- 
quiſite to the ſenſe, | 
In the inſtance given bs Dr. Ichnſon, 42 1 ſhould ſhame you ; 


and tell all,” 7 occurs in the former part of the ſentence, and 


therefore may be well omitted afterwards ; but here no 3 
pronoun has been introduced. MALON E. 


The epithet fertile is applied to womb, in Timon f Athens : 
Enſear thy ferzle and conceptious womb.” 
fs have received Dr. Warbgreon: 's — happy emendation. | 
|  STEEVENS. 
8 [ forgive bee for a 1 ] From 4 a common proverbial | 
reproach to filly ignorant femules oy, You' 1 never be burnt for a 
witch.” h OTEBVENY. | | 8 „ 
1 E e 2 
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End. Mine, and moſt of our forrunes, to night, 


| ſhall be—drunk to bed. 


Tras. There S a palm preſages chaſtity, if vo- 


. thing elſe. 
: famine. 


ſay. 


„ Nay, if an Ry palm he not a a; 
prognoſtication, 8 I cannot ſcratch mine ear, —Pr” yo” | 


thee, tell her but a worky-day ene, 
 Soorn. Your fortunes are alike. 


 1z4s. But how, but how! ? give 1 me e particulars, 
Fork. I have ſaid. 


ſhe? 


- better than I, where would you chooſe it? 
e Not in my huſband's noſe. 


Cn. Our worſer thoughts heavens mend! 
Alexas ne his fortune,” his fortune. —O, ot 


= Nay, if an oily palm 6 be 3 not a fun prgncatin 8c] So, 


- in Othello: _ 
This hand is moi ; my lady :— | 
This argues fruitfulneſs and liberal heart,” Ma LONE, 


" Ancondo; in Dryden's Don Sebaſtian, has the ſame remark : 
| 48 1 have a moiſt, Fweaty palm; the more's my ſin.“ 


STEEVENS. 
9 Alira cone, Bi fortune,] [In the old copy, the name of 5 


Alexas is prefixed to this ſpeech. | 


Whoſe fortune does Alexas call out to have told! 4 But, in —. 
this I dare pronounce to be ſo palpable and ſignal a tranſpoſition, 55 
that I cannot but wonder it ſhould have ſlipt the obſervation of all 
the editors; eſpecially of the ſagacious Mr. Pope, who has made 
this FOR That EE e the Le., had all ; the FOE 


CAR. Even as the 0 erflowing ? Nilus « preſager 5 


Teas. 9 you wild bedfellow, you cannot t footh- 


Iras. Am I not an | inch of fortune better than 


CnaR. Well, if you were but an inch of fortune ; 
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him marry a woman that cannot go, ſweet Ifis, I 


beſeech thee! And let her die too, and give him a 
worſe! and let worſe follow worſe, till the worſt 
of all follow him laughing to his grave, fifty-fold a 
cuckold ! Good Ifis, hear me this prayer, though 
thou deny me a matter of more e weight; ”—_ 2 8 5 


1 beſeech thee! 1 


ads. Amen. Dear 1 18 how that prayer of 5 
the people! for, as it is a heart-breaking to ſee a 
handſome man looſe-wiv'd, ſo it is a deadly ſorrow 
to behold a foul knave uncickolded; Therefore, 


; ar Is, keep decorum, and fortune him accord- 
e Amen. 


Ar 10 now! if it lay in their hands to "make 1 
e cuckold, TNT would make themſelves whores, - 


0 but they'd do- „„ 
1 Huſh! here c comes Antony. 


Cuak. e Not he, the e queen. 


been id ae the very names of the POE he bellives; one 
might have applied them with certainty 10 every ſpeaker. But in 
how many inſtances has Mr. Pope's want of judgment falſified this 
ppinion? The fact is evidently this; Alexas brings a fortune-teller 
to Iras and Charmian, and ſays himſelf, Ve'll know all our fortunes, 
Well; the ſoothſayer begins with the women; and ſome joke 
paſs upon the ſubje& of huſbands and chaſtity : after which, the 
women hoping for the ſatisfaction of having ſomething to laugh at 
in Alexas's fortune, call him to hold out his hand, and wiſh hear- 
tily that he may have the prognoſtication of cuckoldom upon him. 
The whole ſpeech, therefore, muſt be placed to Charmian. There 


needs no ſtronger proof of this being a true correction, than the 


| bbſervation which Alexas immediately ſubjoius 01 on elt wiſhes and 8 


zeal to > hear him abused. Tr EOBALD, 
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_ Enter Curoraraa. 


| "Civ: Saw you my lord? I 1 
EV. Ms No, lady... 


, 1 he not here! ? 


CHAR» No, madam. ; 


b Cxko. He was diſpos'd to mirth; but on the 


| ſudden | 
A Roman thought hath ſtruck him,—Enobarbus— 
Exo. Madam. 


Cxxo. Seek him, and 2 him hither. Where . N 


Alexas? 


Aix. Here, madam,* at your ervice—My 


lord approaches. | 


1 Avroxy, with a Meſſenger, and Attendants : 


Cano. We will not look upon him: Go with us, 
e CLrOPAT RA, ENOBARBUsS, ALEXas, IRAs, 
CHARMIAN, Soothſayer, and Attendants. 


Mas. Fulvia thy wife firſt came into the field. 
Axr. Againſt my brother Lucius? \ 
Mss. Ay: 

But ſoon that war had end, and the time's Hate 


Made friends of them, l their force gainſt 


1 Cteſar; 
N Whoſe better iſſue f in the var, from Italy, 7 


—M Saw you my. . 18) Old 1 you. 8 is the ” 


editor of the ſecond folio. Saw was W written Jawe. 1 


MaLoNE. = 


2 Thin: madam,). The reſpet 1 from Alexas- to his miſtreſs, 


in my opinion points out the title—Magam, (which is wanting in 2 


the old a copy} 2 as a proper cure for the preſent defect in metre. 
| | \ STREVENS, 
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Upon the firſt encounter, drave them,” . 
F . Wel. 

What worſt? 

„ , e nature of bad news düsch he teller. 


Axr. When it concerns the fool, or coward.- — 
Things, that are paſt, are done, with me,— —Tis 8 
= nn: Ts 
Who tells me true, though i in 1 his tale lie death, 
1 hear him as he flatter” . | 
8 1 | | 
(nis is ſtiff news“) hath, with His Parthian force, = 
| Extended Aſia from Euphrites; 1 


| 410-118 

dme them, ] Drave is the ancient preterite of the vir to 5 | 

drive, and frequently occurs in the Bible. Thus 1 in Jaſbna, XXIV. 12: 
and drave them out from before you.” STEEVENS, | | 

4 (This is ſtiff news) ——} So, in The Rape of Lucrece: : Bo ca, ; 

pe © Fearing ſome 3 news from the warlike band. Mtn gr dn — 

_-: MALONE. + | OE „ Till! 

= „55 e 2 from Eupbrittes; 5 1 i. e. widened or extended, the | | e 
= | bounds of the Leſſer Aſia. WARBURTON __ | | | i 
| To extend, is a term uſed for to /cize; 8 know : not whether | HD; bi l 

that be not the ſenſe here, Jounson. _ | | | " 

I believe Dr. Johnſon' F right. 80, i in alm, 3 | | ii 


. perar of the Turks, 1 594 
0 Ay, though on all the world we make extents 
From the ſouth pole unto the northern bear,” 
Again, in Twelfth Night : | | 
. this uncivil and unjuſt extent 
1 Againſt thy peace.“ 
Again, in ne New Way e pay 1¹ v, the 5 xtor- 
toner lays 3. - - Ne 
This manor is extended to my RS 
M.᷑r. Tollet has likewiſe no doubt but that Dr. Johnſon' $ expla- 
nation is juſt ; * for (ſays he) Plutarch informs us that Lahienus 
was by the Parthian king made general of his troops, and had 
over-run Aſia from Euphrates and Syria to Lydia and Ionia.“ T0 
extend is a law term uſed for to ſeize lands and tenements. In 
ſupport of his aſſertion he adds the following inſtance : © Thoſe 
:W akteful companions had neither lands to excead nor goods to he 
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His conquering banner ſhook, from Syria 0 


#0 1 222 and to Tonia ; 
Whilſt— 


Ar. Antony, thou would ſt 0 - 
Mes. 5 O, my lord! 
Ant. Speak to me home, mince not the general 


wages 
Name Cleopatra as ſhe's call d i in ome: . 
Rail thou in Fulvia's phraſe; and taunt my faults 
With ſuch full licence, as both truth and malice 
Have power to utter. O, then we bring forth weeds, 


When our quick winds lie ſtill; - and our 1 ils told | 
: DE Wh fo | 


85 ſeized. Savile s Chai of Tacims, ele to 2. Elizabeth : _ 
and then obſerves, that Shakſpeare knew the legal 8 : 


bol the term, as appears from a paſſage in 4s you like it 


* And let my officers of ſuch a nature 


Make an extent upon his houſe and lands,” 
See Vol. VI. p. 75, n. . 


"Oar ancient Engliſh | writers almoſt alvays give us s Euphrices 8 


5 : inſtead of Euphrates, 


Thus, in Drayton's Polyolbier . Song . N 
_ «© 'That gliding go in ſtate, like Feelling Euphrites,” . 
See note on Cy mbeline, Act III. fc. iti. STzevens, JN 


5 When our quick winds lie" ſtill ;] The ſenſe is, that man, not 


. agitated by cenſure, like ſoil not ventilated by quick winds, pro- 8 
duces more evil than good. Joh nsoN, 


IV. the cankers of a calm world and a long peace.” 
in The Paritan : 


e . 
r. Ws has: propoſed to read—minds, It 1s at leaſt * 
conjecture that deſerves to be mentioned. 


Pr. Johnſon, however, might in ſome degree have countenanced 
nis explanation by a fingular epithet, that occurs twice in the 


Again, 
hatch'd and nouriſhed i in the idle calms of 5 


An idea ſomewhat ſimilar, occurs alfo-3 in the Firſt Part of 3 — 


| Hiad—ermworpr@s; ; ; literally, wvind-nouri/hed. In the firſt inſtance, = 


IL. XI. 256. it is applied to the tree of which a ſpear had been 
made; in the ſecond, L. XV. 62 ws to a Waves MORE _ a 
ſhip. STEEVENS. | | 


1 ſuſpect chat ui ind! is, or is a corroption of, ſome. pro- 
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Is as our caring. Fare thee well a while. 


Mes. Ar Jour noble 3 e [Exir. 


Arca: AN | Sgnifying either db lens; or the 8 of 


= huſbandry uſed in tilling them. Earing ſignifies plowing both 


here and in page 448. So, in Geneſis, c. 45: Yet there are 


. ave years, in the which there ſhall neither be caring nor harveſt.” 


= BLacksroRt. 
This conjeture - is well [SHE The ridges left in lands 


turned up by the plough, that they may ſweeten during their 
fallow ſtate, are ſtill called avind-rows. Quick winds, I ſuppoſe | 
to be the ſame as iceming fallows; for ſuch allows are always | 


fruitful 1 in weeds, _ 
Wind-rows likewiſe ſignify heaps of manure, conſiſting of dung | 


or lime mixed up with virgin earth, and diftributed in long rows 
under hedges. If theſe aid robe are ſuffered to Jie fill, in two 


ſenſes, the farmer muſt fare the worſe for his want of activity. 


Firſt, if this compoſt be not frequently turned over, it will bring 
" forth aveeds ſpontaneouſly ; ſecondly, if it be ſuffered to continue 
where it is made, the fields receive no benefit from it, being fit 


only in their turn to produce a oy of uſeleſs and obnoxious her- 
: bage. STEEVENS. | | | | 


Mr. Steevens's deſcription of BP will gain him, 1 far, 


; a little reputation with the huſbandman ; nor, were it more ac- 
curate, does it appear to be in point, unleſs it can be ſhown that 


quick binde and avind-rows Are ſynonymous ; and, further, that 


his interpretation will ſuit with the context. — Dr. Johnſon hath _ 
conſidered the poſition as a general one, which indeed it is; but 
being made by Antony, and applied to himſelf, Ye, houratively, 


is the idle ſoil; the MALICE that ſpeaks home, the grick, or cutting 
winds, whoſe froſty blaſts deſtroy the profuſion. of weeds ; whilſt 
our ILLS (that is the TRUTH faithfully) 2% us; a repreſentation | 
of our vices in their naked odiouſneſs—7s as our EARING; ſerves 
to plough up the neglected ſoil, and cnable i. it to en a profit- yy 


able crop. 


When the Quick 12 lie fill, thus | is, in a mild evinter, thoſe. 


weeds which * the tyrannous breathings of the north” would have 


cut off, will continue to grow and ſeed, to the no ſmall detriment | 
of the crop to follow. HexLey. 


Whether my definition of avinds or 1 9s: 205 be exact or erro: 


neous, in juſtice to myſelf I muft inform Mr. Henley that I re- 


ceived it from an Eſſex farmer; obſerving at the ſame time, that 
in different counties the ſame terms are differently applied. Mr. 


, Henley is not apt to ſuſpect there is any thing which, at a ſingle 


e he does not perfectly ee 5 therefore his remarks 


426 NON AND CLEOPATRA. 


Aves From Sicyon how the news? Speak there. 8 
5 1. Arr. The man from Sicyon.—Is there ſuch 


an one : 4 


are aſhered i in with as little difidence as can well be pelt For 
one piece of knowledge, however, (in common with the reſt of the 
world) I ſhall think myſelf ſtill further obliged to him. Will he 
be kind enough to tell us what ſort of winds they are which cut 
off the weeds and ſpare the flowers, deftroy the noxious but leave 
the ſalutary plants without an injury? The winter of 1788-9 was as 
hard a one as has been hitherto remembered; but I could not dif- 
cover by my own attention, or from the report of others, that the 


garden or the field had one weed the leſs for its ſeverity, Let me 


do juſtice, however, to the general turn of Mr. Henley” J note, which . 


is very ingenious, and perhaps 1 18 right. STEEVENS. 


Ihe words /ie fill are oppoſed to earing ; quick means pregnant; J 
and the ſenſe of the paſſage is: When our pregnant minds lie idle 5 
and untilled, they bring forth weeds; but the telling us of our 
faults is a kind of culture to them.“ The pronoun r before 
quick, ſhows that the ſubſtantive to which it refers muſt be ſome- 
5 th belonging to us, not merely an external object, as the avind 
| To talk of Fuck winds Tying fills 1s little better than nonſenſe. 
+: Masox. 


Dr. Johnſon thus agile the old 8 


The ſenſe is, that man, not agitated by 1 Uke Ga not 
ventilated by quick winds, produces more evil than good. This 
certainly is true of %, but where did Dr. Johnſon find the word 

foil in this paſſage? He found only winds, and was forced to ſub- : 

ſtitute foil ventilated by winds in the room of the word in the old 
copy; as Mr. Steevens, in order to extract a meaning from it, 


| ſuppoſes avinds to mean allows, becauſe * the ridges left in lands 
turned up by the plough, are termed <vind-rows;'' though ſurely 


the obvious explication of the latter word, rows expoſed to the wind, 
is the true one. Hence the rows of new- mown graſs laid 1 in heaps . 


to dry, are alfo called aA. ro. 


The emendation which I have N [ind] and which was : | 


made by Dr. Warburton, makes all perfectly clear; for if in Dr. 
- Johnſon's note we ſubſtitute, 20 cultivated, inſtead 0 not Den- 


zilated by quick winds,” we have a true interpretation of Antony's 


words as now exhibited. Our gaick minds, means, our lively, ap- 
| prehenſive minds. So, in King Henry IV. P. II: It aſcends me 


into 4% bi ;— makes it apprehenſive, guicky forgetive.“ Aan | 


in this play: "The grick comedians,” —&c. 
It is however proper to add Dr. Warburton's own interpretation: 


5 W hile che active principle within us lies ene ut in Low and : 
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2. Arr. He ſtays upon your will.“ 
Ant. Let him appear,— | 


Theſe ſtrong Egyptian fetters 1 muſt break, 


Enter anther Meſſenger. 


Or loſe myſelf ; in dotage.—What are e you ? 


2. Mes. Fulvia my 988 is dead. | f 
"oe, „ | Where died ſhe ? | 
2. Ms. In Sicyon : . | 


5 Her length of ſickneſs, 3 elſe more ie 
Importeth thee 1 to > know, this vous [gives a Letter. 


Avr. EE Es on 
[Exit Meſſenger. 


= ovate 8 a great irit 3 Thus did 1 zelle itt "i 


What our contempts do often hurl from us, 


| We wiſh it ours again; the preſent -__ 
1 5 BY revolution lowering, does become 


kw. we bring forth vices, en of virtues, Sits inflead of... 


flowers and fruits; but the laying before us our ill condition 


Plainly and honeſtly, is, as it were, the firſt culture of the mind, 


which gives hope of a future harveſt,” 


Being at all times very unwilling to depart from: the old copy, 5 
I ſhould not have done it in this inſtance, but that the word avinds 
in the only ſenſe in which it has yet been proved to be uſed, affords 
no meaning: and I had the leſs ſcruple on the preſent occaſion, 
becauſe the ſame error 1s found i in King Fohn, Act V. ie, vii. 
where we have in the only authentick copy | OE 

Death, having prey'd upon the outward parts, . 

« Leaves them inviſible ; and his ſiege is no, 
„ Againſt the a. MaLoxE. 


'The obſervations of ſix commentators are "CORR 1 "Tu 


offer an additional line on this ſubject, (as the meſſenger ſays to - 
Lady Macduff) © were fell cruelty” to the reader. STezvens, 


6 He flays upon Jour 1 We meet with a ſimilar phraſe i in 
| Macbeth : - | SES 
6, en Macbeth, we tay pon your ſure,” | Ts 

| srzsvans. 5 


| 
| 
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The oppoſite of itſelf: * ſhe's good, being gone; 
The hand could pluck her back, that ſhov'd her on. 
1 muſt from this enchanting queen break off; 
7 Ten thouſand harms, more than the ills I know, — 
My idlenels doth hatch, —How now | Enobarbus! 


Euler Exonannus. | 


Ex 0. What 8 your pleaſure, fir? 
 Axr. I muſt with haſte from hence. - 


Exo. Why, then, we kill all our women : We 
fee how mortal an unkindneſs is to 1 if they : 
_ ſuffer our departure, death's the word. „ 


Avr. J muſt be gone. 8 


5 5 — 8 preſent pleaſure, : | : - 


= revolution lowering, does become © 


The oppoſite of itſelf < ] The alluſion i is to 5 ths for 5 . 2 5 
courſe; which riſing in the ct, and by revolution lowering, or 
8 ſetting i in the veſt, becomes the oppoſite of itſelf. WARBURTON, = 


| This i is an obſcure paſſage. The explanation which Dr. War- 
burton has offer d is ſuch, that I can add nothing to it; yet per- 
haps Shakſpeare, who was leſs learned than his commentator, 
meant only, that our pleaſures, as hens are revoboed i in the mind, 5 
turn to pain. Joh NSN. ä 


J rather underſtand the allige this: What we 0 caft on 
V in contempt wwe wiſh again for, and what is at preſent our greateſt 
| pleaſure, Irwers in our eftimation by the revolution of time; or by a 
. e return of Pl Lou becomes undejit reable and d. agreeable. 85 
„ eiiie. 
1 believe ee means change of circomſiances. This ſenſe 
appears to remove every difficulty from the paſſage. —The pleaſure 
of to-day, by revolution of events and change of circumſtances, often 
= Yes all its value do us, and becomes to-morrow a pain. STEEVENS, | 


5 4M The hand could pluck Ber back, &c. | The verb could has a pe- 
85 culiar ſignification 1 in this place; it does not denote powver but in- 


clination., The ſenſe is, the hand that drove ber off e 1 


 ewillingly pluck her back again. HEATH. 


Cauld, would and ſhould, are a thouland FI ndifcriminately- | 
uſed in the old plays, and yet appear to have been ſo employ ed 


rather by choice than by chance, OTE EVENS. 
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"Boo, Under a compelling occaſion, let women 


die: It were pity to caſt them away for nothing ; 
though, between them and a great cauſe, they 
| ſhould be eſteem'd nothing. Cleopatra, catching | 
but the leaſt noiſe of this, dies inſtantly ; I have 

ſeen her die twenty times upon far poorer moment: 
I do think, there is mettle in death, which com- 
mits ſome loving act upon her, ſhe hath ſuch | a 
; celerity 1 in dying. - 


Ax. She is cunning oaſt man's 1 


Exo. Alack, ſir, no; her paſſions are made of 
nothing but the fineſt part of pure love: We ER 
not call her. winds and waters, Oy and t tears ; ; 


— ener Moment : 9 For leſs reaſon; upon meaner + motives. = 
5 Jon vsox. 
Me cannot call ber wa 5 avaters, V7 * and. tears; +] Tonce 


| idly ſuppoſed that Shakſpeare wrote “ We cannot call her fighs 
and tears, winds and waters; which is certainly the phraſeolog 
we ſhould now uſe. I mention ſuch idle conjectures, however 
plauſible, only to put all future commentators on their guard 
againſt ſuſpecting a paſſage to be corrupt, becauſe the diction is 
different from that of the preſent day. The arrangement of th 
text was the phraſeology of Shakſpeare, and TSS of his time, e 


—— in King Henry VIII. 
„ — You muſk be well contented, 


* To make your houſe aur Tower,” 85 
We ſhould certainly now write—to make our Tower your houſe. | 


= Again, in Coriolanus : 


What good condition can a treaty find, 

„J the part that is at merey? ?“ | 
i. e. how can the party that 1s at mercy or in ther pow er of another, 
expect to obtain in a treaty terms favourable to them dee alfo a 


| | fimilar ! inverſion in Vol. V. p. 456, n. 2. 


The paſſage, however, may be underſtood 888 any inv . 
« We cannot call the clamorous heavings of her breaft, and the 
copious ſtreams which flow from her eyes, by the ordinary name of 
fighs and tears; they are greater ftorms,” Kc. MaLoxz, 


Dr. Young has ſeriouſly employ ed this i image, though fuggeſted 
as a ridiculous one by Enobarbus : | 

&« Sjghs there are tempeſis here,“ . 
ſays Carlos to Leonora, in 7 he Revenge. STEEVENS, 


| 


| 
! 
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mY are greater ſtorms and tempeſts than alma- 
nacks can report: this cannot be cunning in her; 
if i it be, ſhe makes a ſhower of rain as well as Jove. . 


Axx. Would I had never ſeen her! 


xo. O, fir, you had then left unſeen a wonder- 
| fal piece of work; which not to have been bleſs'd 
withal, would have diſcredited your travel. 


=" NE. Fulvia i Is dead. 

„ Bo Si? ; 

Ar. Fulvia is dead. 
Exo. Fulvia? | 
Ax. Dead. 


Eno. Why, fir, give the Fes a | thankful thee. 
fice. When it pleaſeth their deitics to take the 
wife of a man from him, it ſhows to man the tai 
lors of the earth; comforting therein, that when 
old robes are worn out, there are members to make 
new. If there were no more women but Fulvia, 
then had you indeed a cut, and the caſe to be la- 


— F the tails re 0 th 1 ; com fortin 1 
2 , 


K.] I have printed this after the original, which, though harſh 


and obſcure, I know not how to amend. Sir Thomas Hanmer 


reads, They ſhow #9 man the tailors of the earth; comforting him 
therein, & c. I think the paſſage, with ſomewhat leſs alteration, for 
alteration 1s always dangerous, may ftand thus; 1: Shows 70 men 


the tailors of the earth, comforting them, &c. JonnsoN. 


The meaning is this. As the gods have been pleaſed to take away 
your evife Fulvia, ſo they have provided you with a new one in 
Cleopatra; in like manner as the tailors of the earth, when Jour old 

5 garments are worn aut, accommodate you with new ones. 


AnonyMus, 


When the 1 are e pleaſed to take a man's wife from him, 
this act of theirs makes them appear to man like the tailors of the 
earth: affording this comfortable reflection, that the deities have 
made other women to ſupply the place of his farmer wife; as the 
5 tailor, when one robe 1 is worn out, 992 him wich Ane der. 


Maroxk. 
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"A; this grief | 1s nnd with conſolation: b 


your. old ſmock brings forth a new Petticoat: — 


and, indeed, the tears live in an onion, That ſhould : 


water this ſorrow. - 


Ax. The buſineſs ſhe hath broachedir in the fare, | 


25 Cannot endure my abſence. 


Exo. And the buſineſs you have FEY d "aa 
cannot be without you; eſpecially that of Coop Y 


tra's, which wholly depends on your abode. 


Arr. No more light anſwers. | Let our officers 1 


Have notice what we purpoſe. I ſhall break 
_ The cauſe of our expedience? to the queen, 
L And 2 her love to Pore: 5 For e 


1 tears True 3 in an onion, | he] 80, 1 in The Xoble Seller, 


h : So much water as you might ſqueeze out of an io had 
been tears enough,” &c. i. e. your ſorrow ſhould be a forced one. 
In another ſcene of this play we have onion-eyed; and in The 


T's aming of a $ brew, the Lord ſays, | 
„ If the boy have not a woman's gift 
e To rain a ſhower of commanded tears, : 
ö „An onion will do well.“ 
e in Hall's / irgidemiarum, Lib. 6: 
; « Some ſtrong-ſmeld onen ſhall ſtirre his eyes 


* Rather than no ſalt teares ſhall then ariſe.“ STEVENS. 


4 The cauſe of. our r expedience — 


- | Expedience for expedition. | 


See Vol. VI. p- 75, n. 2. RERD. : 


5: Aud get her love to part. | I have no doubt but we ſhould read | 


: lende, inſtead of /zve, So afterwards : : 
„Would ſhe had never 7 BY en you have to come!“ 


M. Maso x. 


The old BY may 3 pres il an her bee 70 60 wt. 
to our ſeparation. DOTEEVE | | 


I ſuſpect the author wrote: WE get her Je ave to part. 


The greater part of the ſucceeding ſcene is employed by Antony, 
in an endeavour to obtain Cleop atra's permiſſion to depart, and in 


_ vows of everlaſting conſtancy, not in perſuading. her to for; get- him; 
or love him no longer. 7 —: | | | | 


WARBURTON, 
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The death of Fulvia, with more urgent touches, 
Do ſtrongly ſpeak tous; but the letters too 
Of many our contriving friends in Rome _ 
Petition us at home: Sextus Pompeius 
 Hath given the dare to Cæſar, and commands 
The empire of the ſea: our ſlippery people 


| (Whoſe love is never link'd to the deſerver, 


Till his deſerts are paſt) begin to throw 
Pompey the great, and all his dignities, 
Upon his ſon; who, high in name and power, 
Higher than both in blood and life, ſtands up 
For the main ſoldier: whoſe quality, going on, 


The ſides o'the world may * - Much 1 is breed- 


„ 
: Which, like the courſer” 8 hair, hath h yet but life 


"4 I g0 PRE hence, „ | x 
0 Ty ſoldier, ſervant ; making peace, or war, = 
As thou affect'ſt.“ 


I have lately obſerved chat this emendation had been made by 
M. Pope.—If the old copy be right, the words muſt mean, Iwill 

get her love to permit and endure our ſeparation. But the word 

get connects 5 more naturally with the word leave than with 


5 Have. 


Was Shakſpeare's word. In that play we find— 

; . He loves his pledges dearer than his ite,” 
inſtead of —He leaves, &c. MALONE. 

GE, 
more preſſing motives. JoHNSON. 


So Imogen ſays in Cymbeline + 
"08 a touch more rare 


* Subdues all pangs, all fears.“ M. Ma ASON, 


7 Petition us at hame : | Wiſh us at home ; call for us to reſide at 


home, . Jon NSON. 


0 the courſer”s hair, &c. ; Alludes to an EY; dls notion 
that FI hair of a horſe dropt into corrupted RET, will turn to an | 


Animal. Pork. 


So, in Holinted's . Defeription of England, p. 224: 


The bs errour [a I have Gnce obſerved] has hap mod in Titus : 
Andiunicus, and therefore 1 have no longer any doubt that leave 


more urgent rouches,] 'Things that touch! me more ſenſibly, 


A : 
645 ſe-haire laid 1 in a pale ful! of le like Water Will 1 in a or time 
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Vikers to give the whole houſe TOY n a remove. 
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And not a ſerpent” $ poiſon. Say, our pleaſure, 


Jo ſuch whole place is under us, requires 
Our quick remove from hence.? 


Exo. I ſhall dot. [Exemt. 


- Rirts 40d betdine A living « creature. But fith as certaintie of e 
= theſe things 1 is rather proved by few, &c. . 8 


Again, in Churchyard's Diſc urſe of Rebellion &c. 1 570: . 
Hlit is of kinde much worſſe then Horſes heare 
« That er in donge, where on vyle Agen, brede.” . 
STEEVENS. 


tu Lifter, in the Philo/ophical J. kin, ſhowed that what 


= ets vulgarly thought animated horſe-hairs, are real inſets. It 
Was alſo affirmed, that they moved like e and were * : 
cus to ſwallow. Toller. : | 


Say, our pleaſure, | ” 
75 ſuch avhoſe place is under uc, requires. N | COTE 
Our quick remove from hence, | Say to thoſe tet place is 15 un- . 


_— der us, 1. e. to our attendants, that our pleaſure requires us to 
remove in haſle from hence, The old copy has—“ whoſe place: 


under us, and require. The correction, which is certainly : 


, _ was made by the editor of the ſecond folio. = Maronz. | 


: + ſhould read the paſſage thus. 
| Say our pleaſure _ | 
To ſuch who've places under us, requires. 
Our quick remove &. _ 
The amendment is as flight as that adopted by the editor, and 


, makes the ſenſe more clear. M. Mason. 


I concur with Mr. Malone. Before I had ſeen his note, I bad 5 


| explained theſe words exactly in the ſame manner. 


1 learn from an ancient Collection of Ordinances and nn 


for the Government of the Royal Houſehald Sc. publiſhed by the So- 


ciety of Antiquaries, 1790, that it was the office of Gentlemen 


Srrevxxs. | 


Vol. XII FIE 


1 ru» trot rn re -” 
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SCENE III. 


Enter CLroparRa, casi has, and Aurxas, 


Cxko. Where is he? * „„ 
== 2 did not ſee him Knee:: . 


. . 
Cxxo. See where he i is, who 8 with him, what he 


does: — 
1 did not ſend you; lf you find him ſad, 


Say, I am dancing; if in mirth, report 
That Tam ſudden BER Quick, and return. Ps 
[Exit Arx. 


cui. Madam: methinks, if you did love bim 


ee, 
2 do not hold the method to enforce. 


The like from bim. | 
Ps What ſhould 1 8 1 do not? 


CLEo. 
Cudk. In each "ing give him Ways croſs him 


in nothing. g 
Cr ko. Thou teacheſt like a fool the way t to loſe 
mn. | 


Cuaz. Tempt him not ſo too . 1 with, lor 


bear; | 
In time we hate that which we often fear. 


* Where is he 7] The preſent defect of metre might be ſpp, 


7 reading : | 
Where is he now ? | 
„The thane of Fife had a wile; where 1s the 


So, in Macbeth 


| new?” STEEVENS. | 
3 1 did nos fend you;—) You wt go 3 as if you came without 


my order or knowledge. Joh NSN. 


So, in Troilus and Crefſida : 


6 Wen met 4 ney you ti not find me here.” 
| Maroxx. | 
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Enter AnToxv. 


f But here c comes Antony. 
Do Jam fick, and ſullen. 


Axx. Jam forry to 1 85 . to my Pur- 5 


Poſe,— Hon 


Cxxo. Help me away, dear Charmian, T fhall , 


fall; 


= It cannot be thus. long, the ſides of nature 


: Will not ſuſtain It. 4 - 
„„ Now, my deareſt queen, — 
EO. Pray y you, ſtand. further from me. 


„% KT What's the matter! 0. 
| Cre0, I know, by that ſame eye, there” $ ſome | 


55 good neus. 2 
What ſays the married woman e may go; 

Would, ſhe had never given you leave to come! 

Let her not ſay, 'tis I that keep you here, 

I have no power upon you; hers you are. 


Avr. The gods beſt know. 


rie O, never was there queen 5 


So e betray'd ! Yet, at the firſt, 
1 law the treaſons e | 


ANT» 5 Cleopatra,— | 


Ceo. Why Mould I think, you ny be mine, 


and true, 
- Though you in ſw caring ſhake the throned ee” 


"the des of nature” © 
= 777 or Suſtain it. | So, in Twelfth Night : 

There is no woman's des 

8 Can * the beating of ſo firong a paſſion.” 
STEEVENS, 


a f Athens © 
F 5 4 


P 1 


* Though Jou in # / wearing fete the throned gods] So, in Tina - * 


x 
{ 
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Who have been falſe to Fulvia? Riotous madneſs, 
To be entangled with thoſe mouth-made vows, ' 


Which break themſelves in ſwearing! 


Axx. 35% ᷑ œÄꝶJꝗ;!! Moſt ſweet queen.— 
Cr xo. Nay, pray you, ſeek no colour for your | 


going, 


But bid farewell, and x go: w bo you ſued 2 — 


Then was the time for words: No going then; — 
. Eternity was in our lips, and eyes; . 
Bliſs in our brows? bent ; none our parts ſo poor, =. 
But was a race of heaven : They are ſo (till, 
Or thou, the greateſt ſoldier of the world, 
Art turn'd the ne lar. 


, . Hou now, lady ! 


CEO. 1 1 had thy inches; ; thou ſhould! t | 


know, 


There were a heart | in | Egypt. | 


ANT. Ilcar me, qucen: 


. The ſtrong neceſſity 5 time commands 
Our ſervices a while; but my full heart 
Remains i in uſe with vou. Our Italy 


6 -Aldiough, I 1 youll gebar terribly 8 
Alato ſtrong ſhudders, and to heavenly agues, .' 

« The immortal gods that hear you.” "  STEEVENS, 

3 


5 So, in * Jab: 8 
£7; 0 dn do you bend ſuch ſolemn brows on me: 5 | 
| STEEVENS. 
a race of heaven : ] i. e. had a ſacl: or favour of hea- 


4 


ven. WARBURTON. 


This word is well explained by Dr. V. atburidn; the race of 1 
wine is the taſte of the foil. Sir T. Hanmer, not underſtanding | 


the word, reads, ray, See Vol. III. p. 39, n. 2. JOHNSON. 


1 am not ſure chat the poet did not man, Was of bea ven ly 01191 5 


Ma loxN r. 


5 1 in uſe - [ The poet 1 to Mods to + the legal a 


| tinction berw cen the ue and abjolute P Wn 22 aun NSON, 


in our brows' bent ;] i. e. in the arch of our  eye-brows. | 
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Shines over with civil words: Sextus Pompeius 
Makes his approaches to the port of Rome: 
Equality of two domeſtick powers 


| Breeds {ſcrupulous faction : The hated, grown ro 


ſtrength, = 
Are newly grown to love: the Son d Pompey, 
Rich in his father's honour, creeps apace _ 
Into the hearts of ſuch as have not thriv'd 
Upon the preſent ſtate, whoſe numbers threaten ; 
And quietneſs, grown fick of reſt, would purge 
By any deſperate change: My more particular, 
And that which moſt with you hould ſafe oy going, 
Is Fulvia's death. 


CLEO. | Though age from folly could not r give me 1 


| ktreedam, 
It does from childiſhnefs can Fulvia die? ? 2 


1 he ſame ed has die occurred 3 in The Merchant 1 2 ; 


« 1 am content, ſo he will let me have 
The other half i Uſe," STEEVENS, 


0] Se Ee ſafe my going, ] i. e. ſhould render my g going not 
3 not likely to produce any miſchief to you. Mr. 


Theobald initead of /afe, the reading of the old copy. e 90 


| reads falve. MALONE. 


| ſafe my going, is the true reading. $o, i in a a ſubſequent 
dene, a ſoldier ſays to Enoharbuunun?es | 
| Belt you /afed the bringer 

66 Out of the hoſt.” SrREVENS. 


15/4 Te goes from childifhneſs Can Fulvia die 71 That eb was 
mortal, Cleopatra could have no reaſon to doubt; the meaning 


therefore of her queſtion ſeems to be: Mill there ever be an end 
of your excuſes ? As often as you want to leave me, will not ſome Ful- 
dia, ſome new pretext be found for your departure? She has already 


ſaid that though age could not exempt her from follies, at leait 


it frees her from a childiſh belief in all he ſays. STEzEVENS. 


I am inclined to think, that Cleopatra means no more than— 
b1 it poſſible that Fulvia ſhould die! I will not believe it. 


R1TSON. 5 


*hoogh age 1 not 3 me 3 folly, I am not'ſo childiſh, 


as to have apprehenſions from a rival that is no more. And is Fulria | 


| cad indeed! Such, I think, is the meaning. Maron *. 
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Aux. She $ dead, my queen: ; 


Look here, and, at thy ſovereign leiſure, read 
The garboils ſhe awak⸗ d; at the laſt, beſt: 15 
See, hen, and where the died. 5 N 
e . O mot F love 1”; 
Where be the facred vials thou ſhould” T ot; 


With ſorrowful water?“ Now I ſee, I ſee, 


In Fulvia's death, how mine receiv'd ſhall be. 
Ax. Quarrel no more, but be prepar'd to know | 


The purpoſes I bear; which are, or ceaſe, 


As 2 5 mal woes the advice: Nou, * the fre,” 


7 The bath le awak'd 3 i. e. the commotion ſhe occafioned. | 
| The word 1s uſed by Heywood, in The Rape of Lucrece, 16 od 


25 - thou Tarquin, doſt alone ſurvive, 
«© The head of all thoſe garboiles. | 


Again, by Stanyhurſt i in his tranſlation of the firſt book of Virgit's 1 
| Enid, 1582: 8 | 


Now manhood and garboils I chaunt and martial hor- 
OR 
Ago in Jarvis Markham 8 Engl 72 Aveadie, 16074 Pos Days of 


mourning by continuall garboiles were, however, numbered and 
encreaſed.“ The word is derived from the old French garbonil, 
5 which Cotgrave explains by hurlyburly, great ftir.“ STEEVENS.. 


In Cawdrey' s Alphabetical Table of hard Words, ro. 1624, = 
; garboile i is explained by the word har/ybarly, MALON E. : 8 


at the laſt, beſt +] This conjugal tribute to the memory 8 


8 


of Fulvia, me be illuſtrated by Malcolm' 5 os. on the thane 


_ - nothing i in his life „ 8 
«Became him, like the leaving i it.“ Sxreve NS. 
0e, love! . „„ 
Where be the ſacred win * 2 fill 
With forrewful water ?] Alluding to the lachry matory vials, 


or bottles of tears, which the Romans ſometimes put into the urn 
ö 915 friend. JoHNsON. 


- "fo, in the firlt act of - The Tur Noble Kinſmen, 4 to 0 be | 
written by Fletcher in conjunction with Shakſpeare : | 


_ _** Balms and gums, and heavy cheers, e 
« Sacred wials fill'd with tears.” STEEVENS. 


3 , & the fre, 8 Some word, in the old copies, 55 
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That quickens Nilus' lime, I go from Wee 


Thy ſoldier, ſervant; waking or war, 
: As thou affect „ 


F Cut my lace, Charmian, e come; — 
1 But let it Sd am quickly ill, and well: 
Jo Antony loves.“ 


„%%% My precious queen, forbear; 
And give true evidews to his love, which ſtands | 
7 An honourable trial. Ver 


ik. cr 80 Folvia 1010 me. 


I pr'ythee, turn aſide, and weep for her; 
Then bid adieu to me, and ſay, the tears 
Belong to Egypt: Good now, play one ſcene 

Of excellent diſſembling ; and let it look | 
Like perfect honour. 


L) kent” my blood ; no more. 
' Cito. You can do better yet; but this! is « meetly 1 5 


Aux: Now, by my ſword, 11 


being here wanting 0 to the metre, 1 hows: not 8 4 to 5 infert the 
adverb—Noaw, on the authority of the following paſſage in King 
Jab, as well as on that of many others in the Aifferent 7885 of £ 8 

our author: . 


„ Naaw, by the 5 that hangs above 0 our head. . 
I like it well: — .“ STEEVEN OS. | 


2 85 Antony loves. ] i. e. uncertain as the ſtate of my health 18 0 
the love of Antony. STEEVENS. | 


I believe Mr. Stecvens is right; yet before 1 read Ms note, : Thy 
thought the meaning to be,-—+* My fears quickly render me ill; 
and I am as quickly well again, when I am convinced that Antony 
has an affection for me. So, for /o that, If this be the true ſenſe. 

of the paſſage, it ought to be regulated thus : 


I am quickly ill, —and well again, | 
. So Antony loves. 
Thus, in a ſubſequent . 
by I would, thou didſt; BED 
Wu 80 half my Egypt were er d. 2 Malo E. 


| 4 — tw Egypt - ] To me, the queen of bey pt. 1 
. 
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: Cxko. N And target, Still he mends; 
But this is not the beſt : Look, pr'ythee, Charmian, 
How this Herculean Roman * does become 
The carriage of his . = 


J Pl leave you, „ har. 
CEO. Courteous wid; one word. 


: Sir, you and I muſt part, —but that's not it: 

Sir, you and I have lov'd, but there's not it; 

: That you know well: Something it is I would, 12 
O, my oblivion is a very Antony, ? 


And I am all e 


hs 


O, my oblivim is a very Antony, 


- dud I am all forgotten. a has 3 to „ 5 

which ſeems to be ſuppreſſed. by ſorrow; and after many attempts 
to produce her meaning, ſhe cries out: 0, this oblivious memory of 
mine is as falſe aud treacherous to me as en is, and I forget every | 

thing. Oblivion, I believe, is W uſed for a memory ap 70 be 55 
Aeceiſful. 
. en latitude "62 takew 4 in this explanation, we might. 
with little violence read, as Mr. Edwards has e in his MS. 


notes: | | 
075 1 3 is a wery Soy, Kc. S 


Perhaps nothing more is neceſſary here than a change of punc- 


tuation; O my! being ſtill an exclamation Tony uſed 1 in the of 
_ weſt of England. HENLEY, | 


Oh my,—in the provincial ſenſe of it, 1s ay an imperſect ex- 
clamation of—Oh my God! The decent exclaimer always ſtops 


before the ſacred name is pronouriced, Could ſuch an exclamation 


therefore have been uttered by the Pagan Cleopatra? STEEVENS, | 


The ſenſe of the paſſage appears to me to be this. O, my 
oblivion, as if it were another Antony, poſſeſſes me ſo ae 
that I quite forget myſelf,” M. MASON. 


J have not the ſmalleſt doubt that Mr. Steevens's 3 of 
this paſſage is juſt. Dr. Johnſon ſays, that“ it was her memory, 


not her oblivion, that like Antony, was forgetting and deſerting 8 8 
her. It certainly was; it was her ob/ivious memory, as Mr, Steevens 
has well interpreted it; and the licence Is much i in our author's 
manner. MALONE. | | 


5 Hercolean Rome — Antony traced his deſeent from : 
Anton, a ſon of Hercules. | STEEVENS, | | 
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Avr. | But that your * 


5 Holds idleneſs your ſubject, 1 ſhould take you 
| For idleneſs itſelf. „ 


„ Tis Feet h labour, 


To bear ſuch idleneſs ſo near the heart 
As Cleopatra this. But, ſir, forgive me; 
Since my becomings kill me, when they do not 
Eye well to you: Your honour calls you hence; 
| Therefore be deaf to my unpitied folly, _ 
| " EY all the e go with ny — your ford 


5 * But that your 3 5 


Hiolds idleneſs your Jubjedt, 1 gulli take you | 
For idleneſs itſelf.] i. e. But that your charms hold me, hs am 


. tas greateſt fool on earth, in chains, I ſhould have adjudged you to be 
= the . That this is the ſenſe is ſhown * her anſwer +. 5 


*Tis faveating labour, | 
To bear fuck idleneſs ſo near the how.” 
As Cleopatra this, | WaRrBURTON. ho 


Dr. Warburton's explanation is a very coarſe one. The ſenſe 


may be: — But that your queenſhip chooſes idleneſs for the Subjelt of 
| Jour converſation, I Jhould take you for idlenys ſelf. So Webſter | 


(who was often a cloſe 1 imitator of Shakſpeare) 1 in his Fittoria e 


dare, 1 61 „ 
| — how idle am! 
85 To 5 my own g pod: 


Or a an antitheſis may be deſigned between ropalty and bie. 5 


"But that I know you to be a queen, and that your royalty holds idleneſs 

in ſubjectiun to you, exalting you far above its influence, I ſhould 

Suppoſe you to be the very genius of idleneſs itſelf. STEEVENS, | | 
Mr. Steevens's latter i interpretation is, I think, nearer the truth, 


Bout perhaps your /ubje&# rather means, whom being in ſubjection 
to you, you can command at pleaſure, * to do your bidding,“ to 


aſſume the airs of coquetry, &c. Were not this coquet one of your 
attendants, I ſhould ſuppoſe you yourſelf Were this capricious 


being. MaLONE. 


7 Since my becomings kill me, | There i Is bes of abſeurie/ 


in this Expreſſion, In the firſt ſcene of: the pay. AB. Had called 
8 her: = | 


. rencling queen, 5 
6 "Whom every thing becomes.” 


1 t is to this, Lene chat ſhe alludes, ITEEVENS, 


— — — x —¶ů Q ĩ 


Away. 


fuggeſted by the 


442 ANTONY AND CLEOPATRA. 


Sit laurel'd victory l and ſmooth ſucceſs 
Be ſtrew'd before your teet! 


WNT 5 Let us go. Come; 


Our ſeparation ſo abides, and flies, : 
That thou, reſiding here," go'ſt yet with me, 


4 eeting. here remain with 8 
NY "Event. . 


SCENE. 


— . 


Rome. An Apartment in cæſir- 8 houſe. | 


Enter Ocravis ca, Lzp1pvs, and Attendants =, 


Cs. You may e Lepidus, , and henceforth know, 


It is not Cæſar's natural vice to hate 
One great competitor :? From Alexandria 
This! 1s then news; ; He . drinks, and waſtes | 


1 Y 


— laurel'd cy 1 Thus the 99054 folio. The inaccurate . 


| predeceſſor of it—/aurel victory. STEEVENS.,. 


8 That thou, 1 775 ing here, &C. J. This conceit might "I been 
llowing paſſage in Sidney's Arcadia, B. I: 

che went they ſtaid; or, rightly for to ſay, 5 
. She ſtaid with them they went in — with her.” | 
STEEVENS, 
85 One great competite ] Perhaps, Our great competitor. — 
Jonns0N., 
Johaſon i is certainly right in his conjecture that we ought to 


read, © Our great competitor,” as this ſpeech is addreſſed to Lepidus, 


his partner in the empire. Competitor means here, as it does 


Wherever the word occurs in e, aer or Js 80 
Menas ſays: 


e Theſe te world- ſharers, theſe competitors, | 
Are in thy veſſel,” | 


And again, Cæſar, ſpeaking of Antony, ſays 


That thou, my brother, my competitor, | 
«Jn top of all AE. wy mate in 1 M. Mees. 
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ANTONY AND CLEOPATRA. 443 


The lamps of night in revel: is not more manlike . 
_ Than Cleopatra; nor the queen of Ptolemy 
More womanly than he: hardly gave audience, or 1 
- FOE d to think he had partners:“ ou ſhall 5 


find there 


A man, who is the abſtract of all faults 
That all men follow. 


n 1 muſt not Think. there a are 


a ; Evils enough to darken all his goodneſs : „„ 
His faults, in him, ſeem as the e of heaven, 
More fiery by night's blackneſs; hereditary, 


or 


TE  Vauchſaf 'd to think he had ne ] The 1 of metre | 
in the firſt of theſe lines, induces me to * the 2 81 5 —— = 
| nally and elliptically ſtood thus: | 


Or vouchſaf'd think he had partners &. 


Sc, in Cymbeline, Vol. XIII. p. 69: 


Will force him think ! have pick d the lock” &e. 


75 not to think. SrEEVENS. 


> 


a the ſpots of heaven, | 3 
"Moy feery by night's blackneſs ;] If by ſpots are meant din as 


| night has no other fiery ſpots, the compariſon is forced and harſh, | 
ſtars having been always ſuppoſed to beautify the night; nor do . 


comprehend what there is in the counterpart of this mile, which : 


55 £ anſwers to night's blackneſs, Hanmer reads : 


/pats on ermine, | | 
Or fires, by night's 3 Joh xNsox. 


The meaning ſeems to be As the ſtars or pots of heaven are 
not obſcured, but rather rendered more bright, by the blackneſs 
of the night, ſo neither is the goodneſs of Antony eclipſed by his 
evil qualities, but, on the contrary, his faults ſeem enlarged and | 


5 aggravated by his virtues. 


That which anſwers to the blackneſs of the night, in the counter- 


part of the ſimile, is Autony s goodneſs. His goodneſs is 4 ground 


which gives a relief to his faults, and makes them ſtand out more 


prominent and conſpicuous. 


It is objected, that itars rather beautify than deform the night. I 
But the poet conſiders them here only with reſpect to their prominence 
and ſplendour. It is ſufficient for him that their ſcintillations appear 


_ ſtronger in conſequence of darkneſs, as jewels are more reſplendent 
on a black und than on any her, U he Frominence and 
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444 ANTONY AND CLEOPATRA. 


Rather than purchas' d;* what he cannot _ 
58 what he chooſes. 


Cas. You are too o indulgent: 3 Let us grant, it is 


not 


Ariſe to 5 unable on the bed of a + 

Io give a kingdom for a mirth; to fit _ 

And keep the turn of tippling with a ſlave; 
Io reel the ſtreets at noon, and ſtand the buffet 
With knaves that ſmell of ſwear fay, this becomes 


min; 
(As his compoſure muſt ber rare indeed, 


1 Whom theſe things c: cannot blemith *) FP muſt An- 


tony 


5 bo 1 4 the ſtars were alone in i Shakeſpeare” $ contemplation, 


appears from a paſſage in Haut, where a ſimilar R is leſs . 
= equivocally expreſs d: 


„ Your ſkill mall, like a tar i 3 the darkeſt night, 
Stick fiery off indeed. „ 


A kindred thought occurs in King Henry 2 


„ though the truth of it ſtands off as groſs F555 
As black from white, my eye will ſcarcely ſee it.. 


Again, in King Henry IV. P.-I: 


And like bright metal on a ſullen ground, 
My reformation, glittering o'er my fault, | 
«© Shall ſhow more goodly, and attract more eyes, - 
% Than that which hath no foil to ſet it off.” MALORNE. 


—purchar' d; ;] Procur d by his own + fault o or | endeavour, 


te. this 3 him, | 
73 his compoſure muſt be rare bad. „ 
Whom theſe thi pings cannot blemiſb,)] This ſeems inconſequent; 3 


"had his compo ure &c. 


| Grant that this becomes him, and if it can r become him, be nf have | 


in him famething very uncommon, yet, Sc. JounsoN. 


Though the conſtruction of this paſſage, as Dr. Johnſon « 


ſerves, appears harſh, there is, I believe, no corruption. In As 
Yu Like Ii, we meet with the ſame kind of phraſeology: 


what though you have beauty, 
"8 4 by my lain ] ſee no more in you 


Jon NSO N. 


ANON AND CLEOPATRA. 446 


No wa ay excuſe his ſoils, when we do bear 

So great weight in his lightneſs. If he fill” 

His vacancy with his voluptuouſneſs, 
. ull furfeits, and the e of his bones, 


. „Than without ot may go dark to bed. * 
Muſt you be therefore proud and pitilels? 32 
See Vol. VI. p. 118, n. . Matons.- 


often confounded at the preſs. Shakſpeare has ſo regularly uſed 
this word in the ſenſe required here, that there cannot, I ima- 


So, in Hamlet: 
E and no foil, nor + euitel, doth beſmirch 
The virtue of his will.” = „5 ts. 
Z Again, in Love's Labour's Loft: 
: The only il of his für virtue's glof” 
| . in Meaſure for Meaſure : 7 
Who is as free from touch or foil with her, 
« As ſhe from one ange 3% 
Again, . | 
My unfoit 4 name, the deren of my life.” 
Again in King Henry IV, P. II: 5 
For all the ſoil of the atchievement goes 
„With me into the earth.“ 
In the laſt act of the play before us we find an expreſion nearly 
ſynonymous: : | | 
His taints and honours 
« Wag'd equal 1 in him,” 
Again, in Act II. fc. iii: 
© Read not my blemiſpes 1 in the world' $ reports.” T7 


| ſignifies omiſſion, or non-performance : 

2 Mark, and perform it. See'ft thou? for the Aut. 

3 Of any point in't, ſhall not only be | 

+ | Death to thyſelf,” &c. _ f | 

| OE Yet, on the whole, 1 preter Mr. Malone's ; conjecture. 5 
STEEVENS. 


5 Shakſpeare's favourite play- things. The ſenſe is, His niit 
levity throws ſo much burden upon us. JoRN SON. 


eee 2 * 2 c 
R 


| 5 N avay excuſe his foils,] The od Fe 3 por 4 
emendation now made I am anſwerable. In the Mſs. of our authors 
time f and ſ are often undiſtinguiſhable, and no two letters are ſo 


gine, be the ſmalleſt doubt of the e of this emendation, 


MalLx z. 15 
Wo If PT be inadmiſſible (which 1 auction! we might read— _ 
13 fails, In The Winter's Tale we meet with this ſubſtantive, which | 


g 6 S or aoelebi- 777 bis lightneþs.] The word light is one of 
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446 ANTONY AND CLEOPATRA. 


Call on him for't : but, to confound ſuch time,* 
That drums him from his ſport, and ſpeaks as loud : 


As his own ſtate, and ours, —'tis to be chid 


As werate boys ; who, being mature in knowledge,” „ 
Pawn their experience to their of pon . 
5 ARG 10 beer to e 


Euler a Meſſenger. 


EY . Here's more news. 


Mes. Thy biddings have been done; and every 


hour, 


Moſt noble Ceſar, ſhalt chou have report 
Hou 'tis abroad. Pompey 1 is ſtrong at ſea; „ 
And it appears, he is belov'd of thoſe 

That only have fear'd Cæſar: to the ports 
The diſcontents repair,“ and men 8 reports 
: Give him much oh 


LE 


135 9 7 | Call on 2 e. #1 55 Cal! o 1 1s, 1 "I 1 85 Ceſar, L 
If Antony followed his debaucheries at a time of leiſure, I ſhould leave 
| him io be puniſhed by their natures. Tg 1 ſurfeits and 7 | 


bones. JohNSo N. 
| 1 — to confoind fock line, See p. 412, n. 2. - Matons. 


wks. immature in 3 5 


but the words experience and judgement require that we read nature: 
though Dr. Warburton has received the emendation. By boys a- 
ture in knowledge, are meant, boys old enough 70 know their duty. 


Jon ns0N. 


2 That ouly have feard Cafar ] Thoſe whom: not /ove but fear 
made adherents to Cæſar, now ſhow their affection for Pompey. 


JokNxSsON. 


'3 The & een repair,] That is, the 2 So, in King 
Henry IV. P. I: | „ 


« —— that may pleaſe the eye N 
vs Of fickle changelings and poor 4; Jeontents,” : 
See Vol, VIII. b. $67, n. * Maren: * 5 


7 


5 — boys; ewho, being mature in knowledge, | Ro ds Ro. 
mer, who thought the a of a boy an inconſiſtent idea, has | 
| | put , . 


d., 

* 
8 
be 
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| ANTONY AND CLEOPATRA. 447 


"Ou TE 1 ſhould have known no leſs : — 


It hath been taught us from the primal ſtate, 
That he, which is, was wiſh'd, until he were; 
And che ebb'd man, nas er lov'd, till ne'er worth 15 


love, 


5 comes dear'd, by being lack d. 4 This common 


body, 


Liks 10 a vagabond flag upon the dream, . 
| Goes to, and back, lackeying the varying tide, 
To rot itlelf , with motion.” 


955 


ok hich is, ab wih 'd, until hi were ; | 
"ths the ebb'd man, uc er lov'd, till ne er worth love, 


| " Conte dear'd, by being lach d.] 175 copy fear d.] Let us ex- 
amine the ſenſe of this as it ſtoo 
5 hiſtories inform us, that the man in ſupreme command was always _ 
cd to gain that command, till he had obtain'd it. And he, whom 
the multitude has contentedly ſeen in a low condition, when he begins 
ts be avanted by them, becomes ro be fear d by them. But do the 
; multitude fear a man becauſe they want him? 1 . we e muſt I 
dead: | | 


] in plain proſe. The earlieſt 


Cong hear d, by being lackd.. 


i. e. endear'd, a favourite to them. Beſides, the 0 context | requires 


this reading ; for it was not fear, but love, that made the people 


Hock to young Pompey, and what occaſioned this reflection. 805 ; 
in Coriolanus : 


L ſhall be fov'd, when I am acid.” Ng 


| The correction was made in Theobald's lo: to whom it was 
_ communicated by Dr. Warburton. Something, howey er, is yet 
5 wanting. What is the meaning 9. ne er lov'd till ze'zr worth 
jove?“ I ſuppoſe that the ſecond ne er was inadvertently repeated at 
the prels, and that we ſhould read—till zot worth love.  _ : 
| L Matoxs, 
] The e 5 is, I believe, an in- 
terpolation, being wholly uſeleſs to | the . and 1 nos to the 
meaſure. STEEVENS. | | 


$ 28 rot itſelf 


© Goes 2 and back, lackeying the. warping tide, | 
To rot itſelf aoith mation. | | Old copy—lafving | But "op can 


8 flag, or ruſh, floating upon a ſtream, and that has no motion but 
what the fluctuation of the water gives it, be ſaid to laſh the tide? 

This is making a ſcourge of a weak ineffective thing, and giving 
it an active violence in its own power. Tis true, there is no ſenſe 

in 1 the old reading; but the addition of a ſingle letter will not © Oy. 
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448 ANTONY AND CLEOPATRA. 


ä Ceſar, 1 bring thee 814 85 


Mienecrates and Menas, famous pirates, 


Make the ſea ſerve them; Which they car” and 


. wound _ 
With keels of every kind; N hot inroads. . 
They make in Italy; the borders maritime 


Lack blood to think on't,” and fluſh youth * revolt: : 


No veſſel can peep forth, but 'tis as ſoon 
Taken as __ 7 for Pompey's J name ſtrikes more, 


give us good ſenſe, but the genuine word of our author into the 
kerzen; - 


Lackeying the varying tide, 5 | | 
1. e. floating backwards and forwards with the: variation 3 the 
845 like a page, or lacey, at his maſter's heels. THEOBALD. 


Theobald's conjecture may be ſupported by a paſſage i in the fifth 
| book of s tranſlation of Homer's Och ey © 


(66 


5 who would willingly 
Lacſi along fo vaſt a lake of brine * 


8 1 in his verſion of the 24th Iliads | 
„ My guide to Argos either ſhip d or 1 "rp hs ade. 


A, gain, in the Prologue 70 the e Pe: of — and Mel. | 


| ids, 1602 : 


O that our power „ 8 | 
Could /achy or keep pace ad our . qo? 


. , in The whole magnificent entertainment given to king - 
-James;. queen Anne his wife, &c. March 15, 1603, by Thomas 


Decker, 4to, 1604: The minutes (that Lacey che heeles of 


time) run not faſter away than do our joyes.” 
Perhaps another meſſenger ſhould be noted Here, as entering with 


| freſh news. STEEVENS, 


6 


- which they ear —— —1 | To « car, is to blueb; a common 


To ear, 1s not, however, at FED How a common word, In meet, 


_ with it again in Turbervile's Falconry, 1575: 


| 


becauſe I have a larger field to ear.” 
See alſo Vol. VI. p. 216, n. 7. STEEveNs.. 
7 Lack blood to think on't 1 Turn pale at the thought of it. 


Joh xNSON. 


| x; _ Auſh 3 _ Fly 7 youth i is youth ripened to man- 


hood] 7 whoſe blood is at the flow. So, in Te Y 4 Athens © 


No the time is ll . STERVEN NS. 
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| ANTONY AND CLEOPATRA. 449 
Than could his war reſiſted. 


OK Leave thy laſcivious waſſels When thei once 
WMaſt beaten from Modena, where thou ſlew'ſt 
_ Hirtius and Panſa, conſuls, at thy heel 5 
Did famine follow; whom thou fought'ſt againſt, 
Though daintily brought up, with patience more 
Than ſavages could ſuffer: Thou didſt drink 
Ihe ſtale of horſes, and the gilded puddle* _ 
Which beaſts would cough at: thy palate then did = 


deign 


The rougheſt berry on the rudeſt hedge ; 5 
Tea, like the ſtag, when ſnow the paſture ſheets, 
The barks of trees thou browſed'ſt; on the Alps, 

It is reported, thou didſt eat ſtrange fleſh, 

Which ſome did die to look on: And all this 
(It wounds thine honour, that I ſpeak it now,) 
Was borne ſo like a ſoldier, that __ cheek 
So much as lank'd —_ 


„„ a. It i is pity of him. 
Cxs. Let his * quickly - 


Drive him to Rome : 'Tis time we twain 3 


beth, Vol. VII. p. 396, n. 4. T he old copy, however, reads 
eaffailes. STeevens. 


hank is, without queſtion, the true reading: Hex. „ 
T hou diaſt drink | | 


E he ſtale of horſes, | All theſe « circumſtances of Antony? $ di 
0 are taken literally from Plutarch. SrEEVENS. 


gilded puddle —) There is frequently obſervable on the 
ſurface of ttagnant pools that have remained long undiſturbed, a a 
| 1 Sold coloured ſlime : to ys e the poet here refers. | 


HENLEY» 
Drive him 10 Rome : "Tie time awe (Wain e. The defect of 


the metre induces me to believe that ſome word has been inadver- 
| engl omitted. Perhaps our author wrote: 


Drive him to Rome diſgrac 4 Tis time we : twain, &c: 


Vor. XII. „ 5 


8 
d 


he fuſions wallets] Waſp i 1s here _ for i intemperance : 
in 3 For a more particular account of the word, ſee Mac- 


8 = a>" 888 
r — ay 8 * 


450 ANTONY AND CLEOPATRA. 


Did thow ourſelves i” the field; and, to that end, 
Aſſemble we immediate council: l Pompey | 


T7 Thrives it in our idleneſs. 1 


es CO Oe To-morrow, Cale, 

I ſhall be furniſh* d to inform you rightly 
Both what by ſea and land I can 8 ns 8 

To 'front this preſent time. „ 

BE i -- Till which encounter, : 

It ; is my bufineſs too. wt | ” 

LV. Farewell, my lord: What you 1 ſhall know 

5 mean time 

Of ſtirs abroad, I ſhall beſeech you, fir, 

To let me be PORE: - 


| So, in AQ I. 1.1 xi: | | | 
: dF ſhe Th | 
From Egypt drive her all- d . friend,” ” Mal vox. | 
I had rather perfect this defective line, by the inſertion of an ad- 


. nb whe frequently uſed by our author, and only enforces what 


be apparently deſigned to ſay, than bythe introduction of an _ | 

thet which he might not have choſen, I would therefore read : | 
„„ 'Tis time indeed we twain 

Dit ſhow ourſelves &c. STEEVENS. 


$ Aſemble we immediate council :] | Old cory allemiile Me. ] - 
Shakſpeare frequently uſes this kind of phraſeology, but I do not 
recollect any inſtance where he has introduced it in ſolemn dialogue, 


| where one equal is ſpeaking to another. Perhaps therefore the 


correction made by the editor of the ſecond folio 1s right: Aﬀem- = 
ble ave, &c, So afterwards : | Ee 
„ — Haſte-ave for it: „ 5 
„ Yet, ere we put ourſelves in arms, diſpatch . Ke. 

/ Since this note was written, I have obſerved the ſame phraſeo- 

logy ufed by our poet in grave dialogue. Sce Tr roilus and FIN 

: an II. = i: 

5 KL A frag fellow here | | 

8 7 rites. me, chat man, however dearly parted, os "ee: | 

| | „Mies. 

1 hs \ to the a WE the ſecond folio. Thus, in King 

Henry V P.; 4k mg Henry V. favs; ---- „„ RLned, 

| wy Now call ave our. bigh court ot partament,” STEEVENS, 
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s. 5 Doubt not, firs 


: 1 Knew 1 it for my y bond. 8 = Po, Lau, | 


SCENE i 


Alexandria. | 4 Room in the Palace. 


: Ente CurovarrA, nanu, aas, and ManDrav, : 


Ct ko. She a 
CnaR. Madam. 


Cxko. Ha, hat _ 
- Give me to drink mandragora.” : 


"TR > Why, madam? - 


Cxxo. That I might feep out this Wo gap of ; 


= 
My BIN? is . 


Pay I. Mason. _ 
3 


Not poppy, nor nandragora, 
„Nor all the drowſy ſyrups of the world, 
cc Shall ever med'cine thee to that ſweet . 


3 in n Webſter 8 ; Dutcheſs of Malfy, 162 3: 
Come violent death, 


« Serve for mandragora, and make me ep,” Sex EVENS, 


Gerard, in his Herbal, ſays of the mandragoras : ©* Dioſcorides 


2k particularly ſet downe many faculties hereof, of which not- 
withſtanding there be. none proper unto it, ſave thoſe that depend 


upon the drowſie and ſleeping power thereof,” 


In Adlington's Apuleius (of which the epiſtle is dated 1 566 . 
_ reprinted 1639, 4to, bl. I. p. 187, lib. 10: 1 125 him no poy- 
ſuch force, that 


ſon, but a doling drink of mandragoras, which is 0 
it will cauſe any man to ſleepe, as though he were dead.“ Percy. 
See alſo Pliny's Nat. Hiſt. by Holland, 1991, and Pimtarch's 
Mee 1602. p. 19. RITsox. 1 


8 


7 83 it "firs my bond. That is, to be my bounden 


— mandragora. | A plant of which the :nfuſion was foppoſet 
5 A to procure ſleep. Shakſpeare mentions it in Ouhells : - 


Joussox. ; 
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"Clan, On You think of him 5 
Too much. | 
Ce RD. :- O, creaſon ! l F— 
HAAR. N Madam, 1 at not fo. 
Cs. Thou, cunuch! Mardian! _ 2 
MA. What's your bighneſs' pieature] ? 


CEO. Not now to hear thee ſing; 1 take no = 


pleaſure 
In aught an eunuch has: "Tis well for thee, 
That, being unſeminar'd, thy freer thoughts fe 
May not fly forth of Egypt. Haſt thou affections ? ? 


Mas. Yes, gracious madam, 1 5 
Cr ko. Indeed? 


Mas. Not in deed, madam; for 1 can d no- 1 5 


„ 
But what i in deed 1s 3 to be Joie: 
| Yet have I fierce affections, and think, 
What Venus did with Mars. . 


„„ „ Charmian, . 
Where think'ſt thou hel is now? Stands he, or fits he? 
Or does he walk? or is he on his horſe? 
O happy horſe, to bear the weight of Antony! > 
Do bravely, horſe! for Wot 'ﬆt thou whom chou 10 

. ? 5 15 
The demi-Atlas of this ah the” arm 
And burgonet of men. He's ſpeaking now, 
* wen e Where 5 my ferpent of old Nite 2 


7 ©, treafon ]; Old copy, coldly and unmetrically,— 
« G, ii treaſon!” STEEVEXxsS. 


Aud burgonet of men] A burgonet is a Kind of ie. So, 
in King Henry VT: POP 
„ e This day F 11 wear aloft my burgonet. 
| Again, in The Birth of Merlin, 1662 : | 
This, by the gods and my good Gord, T ll fo 
2:08 In bloody Linea upon thy burgouet. | STE EVEN. 
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| For ſo he calls me; Now I feed myſelf - 
With moſt delicious poiſon :—Think on me, 
That am with Phœbus' amorous pinches black, 


And wrinkled deep in time? Broad-fronted Cefar, = 


When thou waſt here above the ground, I was 
A morſel for a monarch: and great Pompey 
Would ſtand, and make his eyes grow in my brow; 
| There would he anchor his aſpect, and die 
With 1 on his life. 


$a ALEXas. : 


Arts. _ Sovereign of Pave: hail! 


CI kb. How much untl art thou Mark Antony! 


Vet, coming from him, that great medicine hath 


With his tinct gilded thee.— 


How goes it with my brave Mark Antony; > 
. Laſt thing he did, dear queen, 


Ie kiſsd the laſt of many doubled kiſſes, _ 5 
| This orient pearl; ;—His ſpeech ſticks 1 in my heart. | 


the poet wrote—bald fromed Caeſar. STEEVENS, 
Broad. fr onted, in alluſion to Cæſar- s baldneſs. Hz NLEY,. 


2 — anchor his aſpect, | So, in Meaſure far Meafare : 
e hilft my invention, hearing not my tongue, N 
8 *. Ancpors on Iſabel.“ STEEVENS, 


1 5 | that great medicine hath 1 
With his tint gilded thee. | Alluding to the ohilofopher' s ſtone, 


which, by its touch, converts baſe metal into gold. 'The alchemiſts 
call the matter, whatever it be, by which my perform tranſmu- 


tation, a medicine, JOHNSON. 


Thus Chapman, in his Shade of Mebr, 1594: 
| O then, thou great elixir of all treaſures,” 


And on this paſſage he has the following note:“ The philoſo- : 
pher's ſtone, or poilyophica medicina, is called the great Elixir, to 
which he here alludes,” Thus, in The Chanones Ve, emannes Tale of Bo 


| Chaucer, Mr. Tyrwhitt's edit. v. 16330: 

I the philoſophre's ſtone, 
e cleped, we ſeken faſt eche on.“ 
See Vol, Ul, Pe 159, Mie STEEVENS. 


SD, &o £ 


"Brag fronted Cole? Mr. 1 1s of: opinion, that . 
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C ko. Mine ear muſt pluck it thence. 


e | Good friend, quoth h he, | 
| Say, the firm Reman to great Egypt ſends e 


This treaſure of an oyſter ; at whoſe foot, 


To mend the petiy preſent, I will piece 
Her opulent throne with kingdoms; All the eaſt, 
Say thou, Hall call her miftre/s. So he nodded, 

88 n did mount a a termagant ſeed, . 


- termagant bred.) Old 1 i. e. his feed 
worn 1 and thin by much ſervice in war. So, Fairfax: 
e Hallau ſteed the champion ſtout beſtrode.” 
WARBURTON. 
Os this note Mr. Edwards has been very laviſh of his pleaſantry, 
and indeed has juſtly cenſured the miſquotation of fall-worn, for 
Pall-worth, which means frong, but makes no attempt to explain 
"the word in the play. Mr. Seward, in his preface to Beaumont 


and Fletcher, has very elaborately endet oured to prove, that an 


ee ęaunt ſteed is a ſteed with lean Shoulders. Arm is the Teutonic 


word for cant, or poverty. Arm gaunt ma * be therefore an old 
word, ſignifying, lean for want, ill fed. Edwards's obſervation, 2 


hat a worn-out horſe is not proper for Atlas to mount in battle, 


is impertinent; the horſe here mentioned ſeems to be a poſt-horſe, 
rather than a war-horſe. Yet as arm-gaunt ſeems not intended to 


NY imply any defect, it perhaps means, a horſe ſo ſlender that a man 


: 2 claſp him, and therefore formed for expedition. Hanmer » 


arm-girt a. Jon xsox. 25 


| On this paſſage, which I believe to be corre; I have DENY Bo 
: nber to propoſe. It is clear, that whatever epithet was 
uůſed, it was intended as deſcriptive of a beautiful horſe, ſuch (we 
may preſume) as our author has deſcribed in his Venus and Adis. 
Dr. Johnſon mult have look'd into ſome early edition of Mr. 
Edwards's book, for in his ſeveath edition he has this note: 1 
have ſometimes thought, that the meaning may poſſibly be, in- 


 fhaulder'd, by a ſtrange OO. of Latin and Engliſh e. | 
-quoad arm'vs,” MALONE, | 


I ſuppoſe there mult be ſome error in the paſſage and ſhould | 


5 amend 1 it by reading 


And ſoberly did mount a termagant led, 

That neigh'd Ke. 5 
| 7. ermagant means ris: So Douglas, in Henry IV. is called | 
the ee, 0064 8 an epithet Gat 1 5 well wath the ſeed” 8 
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Who neigh” d ſo high, that what J would have ſpoke 
Was beaſtly dumb? a by him.” 


-*GLE0:": DEF . What, was he fad, or r merry? 


Ars. Like to the time 0' the eur between the 4 
15 extremes 
0 Of hot and cold; he was nor F fad: nor merry. 


Co. O well- divided diſpoſition!—Note him, 
5 Note n good Charmian, tis the man; but n note 
5 him: 1 | 

He was not ſad; for bs nous thing on i thoſe. 
That make their looks by his: he was not merry; 
= Which ſeem d to tell them, his remembrance lay f 


; peighing ſo high. Beſides, 1 a7 that Antony mans com- Ds 
poſedly a horſe of ſuch mettle, Alexas preſents Cleopatra with a 
flattering image of her hero, which his mounting flow a Pe TS 
: Gap horſe, would not have done. M, Masox. | | 


When I firſt met with Mr. Maſon's conjecture, I own I was 
| ftartled at its boldneſs; but that I have ſince been reconciled to it, 


its appearance in the preſent text of Shakſpeare will ſufficiently prove. 


It ought to be obſerved, in defence of this emendation, that the 
word termagaunt (originally the proper name of a clamorous Sara- 


cenical deity) did not, without paſſing through ſeveral gradations . 
of meaning, become appropriated (as at preſent) to a turbulent fe 
male, —I may add, that the ſobriety diſplay'd by Antony in 


mounting a ſteed of temper ſo oppoſite, reminds us of a eee | 
_ contraſt in Addiſon's celebrated compariſon of the Angel: | 
Cali and ſerene he drives the furious blaſt.” . 
Cet the critick who can furniſh a conjecture, nearer than termagaunt 5 
to the traces of the old reading arm-gaunt, or can make any change 
ge a of ſenſe more appoſite and commodious, diſplace Mr, 
Maſon's amendment, which, in my opinion, is to be numbered 


among the Veliciter audentia of criticiſm, and meets at leaſt with my | 


own unequivocal approbation. STEEVENS. 


| Mas beaſtly dumb' d by him. | The old copy Jens PR Tha. - 
correction was made by Mr. Theobald. Alexas means (ſays _ 

15 he,) the horſe made ſuch a neighing, that if he had ſpoke, he could b 
not have been heard.“ MaALoNE. | | 


The verb which Mr. Theobald would introduce, iS. "found. 1 in Wy 5 


Pericles Prince of Tyre, 16009: 
oh * Hop perks ſhe dumbs” Do. Srexvxvs. 
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In Egypt with his joy + but between both : 
O heavenly mingle !—Be'ſt thou ſad, or mer ry, 
The violence of either thee becomes; 
S0 does it no man elſe. Met'ſt thou my poſts? 
Alx. Ay, madam, twenty ſeveral meſſenge rs : 


Why do you lend ſo thick . 


, in ns "Who's born that day 
When 1 forget to ſend to | Antony, - 


_ Shall dic a beggar. —Ink and paper, Charmian.- _ 


Welcome, my —_ Alexas.— Did I, Charmian, 
Ever love Cæſar ſo? 


CHAR O that brave Ceſar! ; 
Crxo. Be chok* F with ſuch another emphaſis! 
Say, the brave Antony, _ 

: CuaR. „„ The * ae Fenr ! 


_ Crro. By Ifis, 1 will give thee bloody teeth, 
If thou with Ceſar paragon — EY 
My man of n men. 


"Od. by. your moſt gracious pardon, 
1 ſing but wer you: — 
CLep: My fallad dave; 


5 When ] was green in judgement Cold i in blood, 


To ſay, as J ſaid then! — But, come, away: 
Get me ink and paper: he mall have every tov: 
A ſeveral greeting, or LH unpeople Egypt. 1 Excunt. 


= -k thick 7 i. e. in ſuch " fucceſion. $0, in Macbeth : 
As thick as tale, 


Came poſt with poſt, 
See Vol. VII. p. 354, n. 9. "STK LVENS. 
© My ſallad days; _ 

Mi hen I was green in 1 —Cold in bl:od, 

To ſay, as I ſaid then!] Cold in blied, is an ee nt, | 
colation to her maid. Thoje, ſays ſhe, were my ſallad days, when 
abs green in judgment; but your blood is as cold as my judgment, if 
Jou have the ſame opinion of things now as had then. Wars URTON, 


7 m— uupeople Egypt. | By ſending out meſſengers. JonnsoN, 
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ACT H. s NE I. 
Meſſina. 4 Rom in Pompey” $ Hon fe. 


Enter Power, Menrenarrs, and Mexas, 


Po N. If the great 00 be juſt, they mal afſit 
The deeds 1 cara; men. | 5 


VVV 8 Know: worthy Pompey, : 
That what they do delay, they not de. 


PO M. Whiles we are ſuitors t to their throne, de- 


cays 


The ching we e ſue for. Peg 


"Mins. "We, ignorant of ourſelves, 


Beg often our own harms, which the wiſe powers 
Deny us for our good; o find we e profit, 
> Dy loſing of our © ks 9 


"Pods. 1; Talk do well: 


. The 1 are FE . in the ft . but a not | 
why Naensernten e ; Menas can do all withour him. | 
; Jon xsox. N 
An the ſpeeches. in this ſcene that are not 1 Gli by Pompey 
and Varrius, are marked in the old copy, Menue, which muſt ſtand 
for Menecrates. The courſe of the dialogue ſhows that ſome f 
them at leaſt belong to Menas ; and accordingly they are to him 
attributed in the modern editions; or rather, a ſyllable Men. J has 
been prefixed, that will ſerve equally to denore the one or the 
other of theſe perſonages. I have given the firſt two ſpeeches to 
| Menecrates, and the reſt to NMenas. It is a matter of little conſe- _ 


guence, MALONE. 1 
9 Whiles ave are ſuitors 10 their throne, 8 8. 


Je thing awe fue for. The meaning 1s, While ave are projing, 
ihe thing for which ave pray 18 1 be its value. | n sog. 
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The people love me, and the ſea is mine; 

My power's a creſcent,” and my auguring hope 

Says, it will come to the full. Mark en, 
In Egypt ſits at dinner, and will make 


No wars without doors: Cæſar gets money, where — 


Ile loſes hearts: Lepidus flatters both, 


Of both is flatter'd ; but he neither loves, 
Nor either cares for him. . 


VVV Cæſar and Lepidus 
Are in the field; a mighty ſtrength they carry. 


Pow. 95 here have you this! ? *tis falſe. 
[Man i fon Silvius, fir. 


Pow. He dreams; 1 know, they arc in Rome to- 
VVA | 
Looking for Antony: But all chart“ of love, 
. . _ wt wan'd ads ER 


. 0 My covers is | creſcent; he] In old alen 5 
My powers are creſcent, and my auguring hope ; 
Says it will come to the full, 

What does the relative i belong to? It cannot in hs rela to 
Hape, nor in concord to fowwers. The poet's alluſion is to the mom ; 
and Pompey would fay, he is yet but a half moon, or creſcent ; 

but his pe tell Ms that creſcent will e come to a full orb. 

ng |  _Theopatd. 
35 <A” 4 Old a 1 T he article is 
here omitted, on account of metre. STEEVENS, _ 

7 thy wan'd Jip] In the old edition i It is 
On thy wand lip! 

Perhaps, for fond lip, or avarm i lip, ſays Dr. jchndon. Wand, 
5 if it ſtand, is either a corruption of aban, the adjective, or a. con- 


traction of warned, or made wan, A participle. So, in Hamlet: 


ff. Com her working, all his viſage wan d. 8 
Again, in Marſton's Antonio and Mellida : | 
e a cheek | 

Not as : yet bun d. 


Or perhaps warned lip, i, e. 3 like the: moon, in its 
beauty. So, in The Tragedy of Mariam, 1613 ; | 
e And Cleopairs then to ſeek had been 
"ue © 30 firm a lover of her waiued face.” 


— 


3 
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Let witcheraft j join with beauty, luſt with both! 
Tie up the libertine in a field of feaſts, 

Keep his brain fuming; Epicũrean cooks, 
Sharpen with cloyleſs ſauce his appetite; 
That ſleep and feeding may prorogue his een 


Even. till a Lethe d e now Varrius? ? = 


"A in T he Sher! o Play, among the Cheſter colledtion of 1 


ke MS. Harl ' 1019. Þ.-tg22 
O bleſſed be thou ever and aye; 5 
«© Now wayned is all my woo,” _ 


Vet this expreſſion of Pompey's perhaps, after al, bande a with : 


only, that every charm of love may confer additional ſoftneſs on 


| the lips of Cleopatra: 1. e. that her beauty may improve to the 
ruin of her lover: or, as Mr. Ritſon expreſſes the ſame idea, that 
© her /ip, which was become pale and dry with age, may recover the 
 eolourand /oftneſs of her ſallad days. — The epithet war might in- 
deed have been added, only to ſhow the ſpeaker's private contempt 
of it. It may be remarked, that the lips of Africans and 9 5 


are valer than thoſe of European nations. STEEVENS. 


 Shakſpeare's orthography | or that of his ignorant publiſhers] | 
often adds a 4 at the end of a word. Thus, wile is (in the old 


clditions) every where ſpelt vid. Laund is given inſtead of Jawn : 
- why not therefore war'd for war here ? | 


If this however ſhould not be accepted, ſuppoſe. we read with. : 


the addition only of an apoſtrophe, wwar'd; i. e. waned, declined, 


A⁊one off from its perfection; e Cleopatra” 8 beauty to the 


moon paſt the full, PRC v. 


4 That ſleep and feeding may prorogue his honour, | 
_ Ewen till a Lethed dulneſs.] I ſuſpect our —_ wrote : 
That ſleep and feeding may provogye. his ow, Kc. N 
35 So, in Timon of Athens 5 
| et not that part of nature, | 
Which my lord pay'd for, be of any power 
To expel ſickneſs, but prolong his hour.“ 


The words honour and hour have been more than once cafes 
in theſe plays. What Pompey ſeems to wiſh is, that Antony 
ſhould ſtill remain with Cleopatra, totally forgetful of « _y other e 


object. 


To prorogue his bans.” does not convey to me at leaſt, any : 
- preciſe notion. If however, there be no corruption, 1 ſuppoſe 
Pompey means to wiſh, that ſleep and feaſting may prorogue to ſo 
diſtant a day all thoughts of tame and military achievement, that 5 


_ they may joey age from Antony" s mind, Maren, 
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Eber Vankies. N 


Var. This 1 18 moſt certain that I ſhall deliver: 5 
Mark Antony is every hour in Rome 
Expected; fince he went from Egypt, tis 
A ſpace for further tra vel.“ 


Pow. I could have given leſs matter 
A better ear.—Menas, I did not think, 
This amorous ſurfeiter would have don'd his helm“ ; 
For ſuch a petty war: his foldierſhip _ 
| Is twice the other twain : But let us rear 
The higher our opinion, that our ſtirring. 

Can from the lap of Egypt's widow / > ona 
The ne'er luſt-wearied Antony. 5 


| Mex. 5 . — cannot hoe, 
Cæſar and Antony ſhall well greet together: 
His wife, that 8 dead, did treſpaſs to Cæſar; 


N prorogue bi boron Kc. b means, 75 41. his for 
T4. bonour 1 my njelf till he is eros mend Aas 72 


reverse. 


= þ ce he event from Met, 5 Oo 
f "0 75 e for further travel. i. e. ſince he e Agypt, "Re 
fpace of time has elapſed in which a longer jo 5 urney might have 
| been performed than from Ægypt to Rome. STEVENS. | 


I could have given &c. ] I cannot help ſuppoſing, on account of- 
the preſent irregularity of metre, that the name of Mens is an in- 
terpolation, and that the paſſage originally ſtood as follows: 
Pom. I could have given _ 
Les matter 1 ear. 3 did not think —. STEEVE N 8. 


® 9d have don'd his helm —] To Doe 1 is to do on, to Pub 
on. So, in Webſter's Dzzcheſs of Malſy, 162 3. 

Call upon our dame aloud, . 
Bid her quickly 4 her ſhrowd,” STEEVE XS. 


— Egypt s widow —] Julius Cæſar had married her to young 
: Prada who was afterwards drowned. STEEvE Ns, | 


* cannot hope, &c. Mr. Tyrwhitt, the judicious editor ol 
the Canterbury Tales of Chaucer in five vols. 8vo. 1775, Kc. ob⸗ 
ſerres that to hope on this occaſion means to expect. do, in 74. 

| Rev s Tale, v. 4927: „ 
bh Que manc iple 1 hope he wol be ded,” 5 Ste vr xs 


/ . 
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His brother warr'd upon him; 30 although, I think; 
Not mov'd by . 


„ . Lads not, Meine: 


How leſſer enmities may give way to greater. 
| Were't not that we ſtand up againſt them all, 


were pregnant they ſhould - ce between chem. 


felves; 

For they have entertained cauſe enough. 1 
To draw their ſwords: but how the fear of us 
May cement their diviſions, and bind up 
The petty difference, we yet not know. 

Be ir as our gods will have it! It only ſtands 
Our lives upon, to uſe our TY hands. 
Comes Menas. e 4 e , 


1 warr'd pon 5 4” The old copy ki cod. The emen- 
dation, which was made by the editor of the ſecond folio, is ſup- 


ported by a paſſage | in the next ſcene, in iycn Czar 8 4 to | 


| Antony 
| = — your wit 4 brother | | 
Made wars upon me.“ Maloxr. 1 
CD = ſquare ——] That is, quarrel, So, in The Shemales s 
: Holiday, or the 3 Craft, 1660: 

« What? /quare they, maſter Scott! . 

dir, no doubt: 


Lovers are quickly in, and quickly out,” Srrrvxxs. | 


See Vol V. p. 32, n. . Maron. 
It only flands 


18 lives upon, &c. 1 i, e. to exert our utmoſt force, i is che only | 


conſequential way of ſecuring our lives. 
. in LY Richard III 
e for it /tands me much npon 
« To ſtop all hopes“ &c. 


"oth e. is of che utmoſt conſequence to me. dee Vol. X. p. 616, n. 2. 


STEEVENS, 


4 This play i 1s not divided into acts by the author or firſt editors, : 
and therefore the preſent diviſion may be altered at pleaſure, 1 
think the firſt act may be commodiouſly continued to this place, 
and the ſecond act opened with the interview of the chief perſons, 
and a change of the flate of action. Vet it muſt be confeſſed, that 
it is of ſmall importance, v where theſe unconnected and deſultory 


| ſcenes are inte a Jou xo N. 
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8 © E N E * 
Rome. # ken in ; the Hue 1 Lepidus, 


Enter Exonannus and Leyrpus. | 


1 Good Ebbe tis a worthy 18 1 
And ſhall become you well, to entreat your captain 
3 To ſoft and gentle 3 


E, ; 1 ſhall entreat him 
'To anſwer like himſelf: J if Czlſar move him, 
Let Antony look over Cæſar's head. 
And ſpeak as loud as Mars. By Jupiter, 
Were I the wearer of Antonius beard, 

I would not ſhay” t 8 8 


OT Tis not a time 
| For private ſiomaching, „„ 
8 Every time 


Serves for the matter that i 1s then born i in it. 


Lr. But ſmall to greater matters muſt give way. 5 
Exo. Not if the ſmall come firſt. 


„%%%ͤͤͤ . ſpeech i is paſſion : 
But, pray you, ſtir no embers up. Here comes 
TH noble e 


= 4 77 ere J the avearer oy Anteniar beard, | | | 
I avould not ſhaw't to-day. I believe by means ; 1 would meet 
bim undreſſed, without ſhow of reſpect, JoHns0N, | 


Plutarch mentions that Antony“ after the overthrow he had at 
| Modena, ſuffered his beard to grow at length, and never clipt it, 
that it was marvelous long.“ Perhaps this circumftance was sin 

_ Shakſpeare' 8 thoughts. ent | | | 85 
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Enter Anroxy "lt VexTIDIOS. 
vo. 5 And vonder, Cæſar. 


Enter Caran, Mrcaxas, and Acxir a. 


Anz. If we compoſe well here, 5 to > Parthia 1 
ik you, Ventidius. = 


)) do not know, 
Mecænas; aſk Agrippa. „ | 
pd; Noble friends, 


That which combi d us was moſt great, and let 


e 

A leaner action rend us. What's amiſs; 

May it be gently heard: When we debate 

Our trivial difference loud, we do commit . 
Murder in healing wounds: Then, noble partners, 
(be rather, for I earneſtly beſeech,) 
Touch you the ſoureſt points with ſweeteſt terms, 

Nor curſtneſs grow to the matter.?“ 
F . e i well: 
55 Were we before our armics, and to > gt, 


I ſhould do thus. 


Cd. Welcome to Rome. . 
R Thank you. 

Cas. 15 Sit. 
Avr. . Ait, fil? 


„ . „ Ny, 


; Then— 


5 If ave fs * 1 i. e. if we come to a lucky conſe 5 


| V. tion, agreement. So afterwards, 
II rave our compy/etion may be written“ —. 
1, e. che terms on which our differences are ſettled. STEVE: vs. 


Mor curſineſs grow to the matter.] Let not Al huncur be added 2 


40 the real Subjef? of our difference, Jonson. 
Cf. Sir. | 


Ant, 91 fir 74 Antony appears to be jealous ofa circumſtance | 


Aus. 1 Jekrh, you take things i il, which are not 
4 „ | . 
5 or, being, « concern you not. 

e Yo DS 5 muſt be «laugh dat, 
I, or for 1 or a little, 15 

Should lay myſelf offended ; and wich: you BY . 
Chiefly i' the world: more laugh” d at, that I mould 
Once name you e When to ſound your 

1 name 

5 It not concern d me. Fe | 1 15 
,, My being in Egypt, Cular, ; 
; What was't to you? 2 
5 Cxs. No more than my nl bere at Roe 
Might be to you in e Let, if you there. 


| which bend to \ indicate a conlciontnel of 3 in . too 8 


ſucceſsful partner in power; and accordingly reſents the invitation 
of Ceſar to be ſeated: Cæſar anſwers, Nay ther 1. e. if you 


are ſo ready to reſent what I meant as an act of civility, there can be 
no reaſon to ſuppoſe you have temper enough for the buſineſs on 


- which at preſent we are met. The former editors leave a full point „ 


at the end of this as well as the preceding ſpeech. STEEVENS. 


The following circumſtance may ſerve to ſtrengthen Mr. Stee- 
vens's opinion: When the fictitious Sebaſtian made his appearance 
in Europe, he came to a conference with the Conde de Lemos; to 
whom, after the firſt exchange of civilities, he ſaid, Conde de Le- 
mos, be covered. And being aſked by that nobleman, by what 
pretences he laid claim to the ſuperiority expreſſed by ſuch per- 
miſſion, he —_ 1 do it by —_ of my birth; ; 1 am Sebaſtian. 
JoNSON. 
1 believe: the ahorn meant no more hin tha Ceſar ſhould de- 
| 6 Antony to be ſeated: Si. To this Antony replies, Be you, 
fir, ſeated firſt: “ Sit, r. Nay, then rejoins Cæſar, if you 


ſtand on ceremony, to put an end to farther talk on a matter of ſo 


little moment, I will take my ſeat. — However, I have too much 
reſpect tor the two preceding editors, to ſet my judgment above 


their concurring opinions, and therefore have left the note of 


admiration placed by Mr. Steevens at the end of _— $ ſpeech, 
undiſturbed. MA4LONE e | 
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5 Did practiſe on my Rate," your being in n Egypt 
Might be my queſtion.?ꝰ 


A How intend you, practis d: 


Cs. You may be pleas' d to catch at mine intent, 


5 By what did here befal Ie. Your wife, and bro 


| ther, 
5 Made wars upon me; und choir comvettation. 
Was theme for you, you were e the word of \ war.* 


BD praiſe on my 2 To \ praiſe means to o employ! x unwar= 
Par arts or ſtratagems. So, in 7 he Tragedie of Antonie, done | 


into Engliſh by the counteſs of Pembroke, 1 50 5: 
| 1 nothing kills me ſo | 

« As that I do my Cleopatra ſee 

c Practiſe with Cæſar. “ 

See Vol. IV. p. 361, n. 5. Srrrvexs. 
3 
: again i in \ this ſcene : 5 

| Out of our r queſtion wipe him.” As 
See Vol. VII. p. 107, n. 4 Malen. 


2. = their conteſtation „ 


| Was theme for you, you were the and of 0 The only 
meaning of this can be, that the war, which Antony's wife and 
brother made upon Cæſar, was theme for Antony too to make 
war; or was the occaſion why he did make war. But this is 


directly contrary to the context, which ſhows, Antony did neither 


encourage them to it, nor ſecond them i in it. 8 cannot doubt 5 


Then, but the poet wrote : 

| aud their conteſlatim 

Was them'd for you, | | 
i. e. The pretence of the war was on your account, they took up 
arms in your name, and you were made the theme and ſubject of 
their inſurrection. WarBuRToN, _ 


I Qam neither ſatisfied with the reading nor "hs emendation ; 


them'd is, I think, a word nnauthorded, "and Yu harſh, Per 


5 * we may read: _ 
their conteſtaticn 
Had zheme from you, you avere the cord 5 abr. 


| Spe di iſpute derived its Jubjet from Jeu. It may be cor rected by 


5 mere tranſpoſition: 
heir conteſtatian | 
Lou were theme for, Jou © cue TY 1 jon NSON, 


Vor. XII. „ H h 


gucſtion.] i. e. My theme or ſubje; of converſation, So 


A ca. a A ot AS. 


SOIT On 6 2 K _ 
be OT Ini 2, gr ee 6," 2 2 


a. bt < 
3 9 2 
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4 vr. You do miſtake your buſineſs ; ; my brother 


never | 


Was theme for » ou, I believe means ; only, was. 4 as an 
| example for you to folloxw on a yet more extenſive plan; as themes are 


given for a writer to dilate upon. Shakſpeare, however, may 5 
= the beſt commentator on himſelf. Thus, in Coriolanus, | 


Act I; 465 1 1: 
% throw forth greater themes t 
For inſurrection's Bun. 

Sicinius calls Corjolanus, FX; ; 


- the theme of our r affembly;” 
Srrvrxe. 
So, in Macbeth: | | 
cc Two truths are weld - 
« As happy prologues to the felling at. 

| Of the imperial theme. e 
And i in Oynbeline: : 
ff ſoldier was the theme, my 1 name 

Was not far off.” HENLEVY. 


VM,r. Steevens's interpretation is certainly a 4 one, as che words | 
no ſtand; but the ſenſe of the words thus interpreted, being 
directly repugnant to the remaining words, which are evidently 
put in appoſition with what has preceded, ſhows that there muſt be 


ſome corruption. If their conteſtation was a theme for Antony ts 


dilate upon, an example for him to follow, what congruity is there | 
between theſe words and the concluſion of the paſſage—** you were 
| the word of war: i, e. your name was employed by them to draw 
troops to their ſtandard ? On the other hand, © their conteſtation 


derived its theme or ſubject from you; you were their word of 


War,“ affords a clear and conſiſtent ſenſe. Dr. Warburton's emen- 
dation, however, does not go far . eee 1 0 obtain the ſenſe. | 


| deſired, we ſhould read— _ 
+= Was them'd from you, — 
| So, in FJroilus and Creſidm- 
She is a eme of honour and renown, 
| A ſpur to valiant and magnanimous deeds.” 
Again, in Hamlet. 
„o like the king. 
That was and is the aueſtion of theſe wars.” 


In almoſt every one of Shakſpeare's plays, ſubſtantives are uſed 
as verbs. That he muſt have written from, appears by ON" 9 


anſwer : | 
* You do miſtake your r buſineſs; my brother never 

| Did urge me in his act.“ | | 

i. e. never made ne the theme for“ inſurrection” 21 arguing. . 


Moroxx. 
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' Did urge me in his act: I did enquire it; 
And have my learning from ſome true reports, 


8 
: 
l F 
- 1 
£ 
| 
+ * 
1 
1 
1 
0 I 
8 
Z 
"A 


— 
4 
* 


= That drew their ſwords Wie you, Did he not ra- By 
„„ ö 
5 Diſcredit my authority with yours; J 


And make the wars alike againſt my Wonach 
Having alike your cauſe? Of this, my letters 
. Before did Oy We "IF: 88 patch a ang 


„L * 
— _— PE. * 4 


— 


2 — 


By ſhould ſappoſe that fome of the work? in thi ſentence have | 
L been miſplaced, and that it ought to ſtand thus: 5 
| and for conteſtation = 
"Their theme was of ig ; you were the word of Ws: 
| Ms Mazon. 


——— — 


—ę—(—ꝛ!.:-ꝰwæ—œ=.ʒ.＋ꝗõꝙ..ſiĩPůZU᷑ ññf!! 


7 3 Dy Beier never | 
. Did urge me in his act. T4 i. e. Neve er did make uſe of my name 
as a e for the war. WaRB ren,. | 


in. reports, ] Reports for reporters. Mr. Tollet vis 
--— that Holinſhed, 1181, uſes records for wonuchers ; ; and i in K ng leich. 
| ard II. our author has avrorgs for avrongers s 
I To rouſe his avrozgs and chaſe them to the bay.” 
- See Vol. VIII. p. 263. STEEVENS. 


$ Having alike your cauſe ?] The meaning Goon to be, having nos — 
the ſame cauſe as you to be offended with me, But why, becauſe he e - 
was offended with Anda, ſhould he make war upon Ceſar? May: OD 1 2 
15 not be read thus: ; | 5 5 
e Did he not thor þ po) 8 5 
Diſcredit my authority a jours, | 8 N : 4 
And make the wars alike againſt my * | | 
Fating a/ike our cauſe? Jon RSO N. | 


* 


_ nary nr int, nt pf — —— 
DS" : 26 OW 


The old reading is immediately explained by Antony s being 
the partner with Gctavius i in the cauſe ann which his brother 
_ fought, STEEVENS. 


| Having alike your canſe 21 That i is, 7 had ing 9 your canſe. 

'  _ _ The meaning is the ſame as if, inſtead of “ againft my ſtomach,” 

i 4 our author had written—againlt he flomach of me, Did he not 
(ſays Antony,) make wars againſt the inclination of me alſo, of 5 
me, who was engaged in the ſame cauſe with vourſelf? Dr. 

Johnſon ſuppoſed that hawirg meant, he havino, and hence has 
: Ws. ces an unneceſſary emendation. MaLoNE, 1 


3 h = 
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As matter whole you have not to make 1 it wits x: 
It muſt not be with this 


CES 5 "You Pik kel 
By laying defects of judgement 1 to me; but 
Iccu patch) d up Our excuſes. 


CCC Not fo. not fo: 

I know you could not lack, I am certain on't, 
Very neceſſity of this thought, that I, 
Your partner in the cauſe gainſt which he fought, 
Could not with graceful eyes“ attend thoſe wars 


Which Frontedꝰ mine own peace. As for my wife, 


* would TRY had. her e! in ſuch another: 


7 0 matter ww 9 have not 70 male it ith ] The original 5 


5 copy reads: 
4 7 As matter abel you! 1 8 70 3 it TY 


: | Without doubt erroneouſly ; I therefore only ies bt it, as FO 1 
reader may more readily admit the liberties which the editors of 


_ this author's works have neceſſarily taken. Jo x SON. 


Ihe old reading may be right. It ſeems to allude to „eh 5 
55 acknowledged neglect in aiding Cæſar; but yet Antony does not 
allow himſelf to be faulty _ the preſent cauſe alledged . | 


| him. STEEVENS. 


I have not the ſmalleſt Saks As. the 3 which: was 


wats by Mr. Rowe, is right. The ſtructure of the ſentence, 4s 
matter, &c. proves deciſively that at was omitted. Of all the 
errors that happen at the ae omiſſion i is the moſt frequent. 


5 | 


- ewith graceful eyes ] Thus the old copy reads, and 


18 rightly. We Kill 25 I could not laok handſomely on 


5 ſuch or ſuch a proceedings: 'The modern editors read—grateful. 
| STEEVEXS. 


- *fFromed —} i. e. Oppiſed. Joux so. 
05 in Onbeline: | | 


« Your preparation can affront no Ie 
„Than what you hear of.” STETVENS. 


I avould You had her ſpirit in ſuch another: 74 Antony means to 5 
ſay, I wiſh you had the ſpirit of Fulvia, embodied in ſuch another 
woman as her; I with you were married to ſuch another ſpirited _ 
woman; and then you would find, that though you can govern _ 
the third part of the world, the wean of ſuch 4 Woman is 


not an oy matter, 


MaLons. 
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The ira 0 the world is yours; which with a 5 


: ſnaffle 
5 You may pace eaſy, but not ſuch a wife. 5 


Luo. Would, we had all ſuch wives, that the | 


men might go to wars with the women! 


Ar. So much uncurbable, her garboils, Ceſar, 


Made out of her impatience, (which not wanted 
Shrewdneſs of policy too,) I grieving grant, 

Did you too much diſquiet: for that, you muſt 
But ſay, I could not help * 
s. 5 wrote to you, 
When rioting in Alexandria; you::. - 

Did pocket up my letters, and with taunts. 
Did gibe my miſſive out of audience. : 
= TE 7 
| He fell upon me, ere rad; then „„ 
Three kings I had newly feaſted, and did want 
Of what I was i' the morning: but, next day, 
1 told him of myſelf; "0 hich was as much 


By the wand you had her ſpirit, Kc. 1 1 apprehend, | 
meant, you were waited to, or poſſeſſed of, a woman with her 


ſpirit, | 
Hlaving Gordy rae this page 3 ſuppoſed 


; that Antony wiſhed Auguſtus to be a&tzated by a ſpirit ſimilar to 


Fulvia's, I propoſed to read ſuch another, in being frequently 


| Spares tor en in theſe play 5, But there is no need of change, 
MALONE. 
Cucbh, 1 1 Robe mould be omitted, as both the verſe and mean- 


ing are complete without it. = 
1 awvould you had her ſpirit in +.” | | 
Ik) be compoſitor's eye might have caught the here rds 
: ih, from the next line but one, in which ng is abſolutely ne- 
ceſſary both to the ſenſe and metre, _ 


The plain meaning of Antony is—L wiſh you had my wife's | 


ſpirit 7 another wife ;—i. e. iz a wife of your own. STEEVENS., 


3 1 dul him of myſelf;] i. e. Told him the condition 1 was in, ; 


16 when he had his laſt audience. WARBURTON, | 


5 


— — —— — 
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As to have aſk'd him pardon: Let this fellow 
He nothing of our ſtrife; if we contend, 

Out of our queſtion wipe him. 8 
„„ 8 You have broken 


The article of your oath; which you ſhall never 
Have oO. to charge n me * 


LI . . Soft, Colar. 1 
15100 let him tacks 8 e 
The honour”: 8 ſacred 4 which "Ea talks o on now, 1 


4. The bounur' s ſacred — Sacred, for unbroken, vided.” 
 WaxrpuRrToN. 


Dr. Warburton Teils to . ls paſſage thus; The H. , 
' nour avhich he talks of me as lacking, is unviolated, I never lacked _ 


it. This perhaps may be the true meaning, but before 1 read the T | 
note, I underſtood it thus: Lepidus interrupts. Czſar, on the 


| ſuppoſition that what he is about to ſay will be too harſh to be 
endured by Antony; to which Antony replies, No, Lepidus, let 
him ſpeak ; the fecurity of honour on which he now ſpeaks, on 
_ ephich this conference is held now, 1s facred, EVER 8 chat 1 


lacked honour before. Jo x80N. 


Antony, in my opinion, means to ſay, —The theme of honour 
which he now ſpeaks of, namely, the religion of an oath, for which 
he ſupp zoſes me not to have a due regard, is facred ; it is a tender 
point, and touches my character nearly. Let him therefore 8 
5 his charge, that I may vindicate myſelf. MaLlFN p. 


I do not think that either Johnſon's or Malone's explanation of 
| this paſſage is ſatisfactory. Ihe true meaning of it appears to be 
this :—“ Czſar accuſes Antony of a breach of honour in denyi ing 
to ſend him aid when he required it, which was contrary to his 
oath. Antony ſays, in his defence, that he did not deny his aid, 
but in the midſt of diſſipation neglected to ſend it: that having | 


now brought his forces to join him againſt Pompey, he had re- 1 


ddeemed that error; and that therefore the honour which Cæſar 
talked of, was zow ſacred and inv iolate, ſuppoſing that he had 
been ſomewhat deficient before, in the performance of that engage- 
ment. — The adverb zow refers to 7s, not to . ; a0 the line 
: thould be pointed thus: . . 
5 The honour's ſacred that he l on, now, 


Suppoſing that L lack'd 1 it. M. Masox. | 
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Soppolitig that I lack'd it: But on, Cæſar ; 
The article of my oath, — _ 
Cxs. To lend me arms, and aid, when [ requir 'd 
PT Pu 8 £ | 
T he which you both deny d. = 
” Neglected, macher! 


And then, when poiſan'd how had bound me up 5 


From mine own knowledge. As nearly as I may, 
11! play the penitent to you: but mine honeſty | 
Shall not make poor my greatneſs, nor my power 
Work without it : 5 Truth is, that Fulvia, 
'To have me out of Egypt, made wars here; ; 
For which myſelf, the i ignorant motive, do 
So far aſk pardon, as befits mine honour | 


5 To ſtoop i in e a caſe. 1 


Lr i nobly paben 1 


MEC. If; it might pleaſe you, to enforce no further 


The griefs between ye: to forget them quite, 

Were to remember that the e need ; 

| Speaks to atone you.“ 

"Lab Worthily ſpoke, Mecznas. 

E xb. Or, if you borrow one another's love for 
: the inſtant, you may, when you hear no more words 


of Pompey, return it again: you ſhall have time 


to wrangle in, when you have nothing elſe to do. 
Avr. Thou art a ſoldier only; ſpeak no more. 


; 


nor my power 5 N 
Wark without it:] Nor my greatneſs work withoar x mine bo- 


ly; MarLoNne. | 
| Tis nobly ſpren. Thus the ſecond folio The 3 AT 


STEEVENS, 


7 The griefs —] i. e. . grievances. | See Vol. VIII. p. 557, n. 5. 


7 ALONE. 
| vs t atone you. ] i. e. reconcile you. See Vol. XIII. p. 30. EN 


n. 5. STEEVENS. 


II h 4 


—— OY 8 


bo 
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Ext 0. That truth ſhould be ſilent," 1 had almoſt. 
. forgot. 


i 
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no more. 
Ex 0.5 | Go to then; 5 conſiderate f done. 


29 | That ruth fouls be filet, ] We find a fimilar eentimedt! in King ; | 
| _ «5 46 © Truth” s a dog that muſt to kennel,—-,” STREEVEN S. 


- your con fi derate foe. | This line is paſſed by all the edi- | 
Uk as if they underſtood it, and believed it univerſally intel- 
ligible. I cannot find in it any very obvious, =_ WY any 


| poſlible meaning. I would therefore read: 
| Go to then, you confederate ones. 


You who diſlike my frankneſs and temerity of ſpeech, ood 3 are | 
. ſo confrderate and diſcreet, _ £9 i, do your own buſineſs, Joy NSR. 


I believe, Go 79 then ; var conſiderate fone, means only this: 1F 
/ [ muſt be chidden, henceforward I will be mute as a marble flatue, 


: 55 h ſeems to think, though it cam ſay nothing. As ſilent as a None, 


| however, might have been once a common | mm Ig in the . 


interlude of Jacob and Eſau, „ 8 
„ Bring thou in thine, Mido, and ſee ES be a fone. 
Mido.] A flone, how ſhould that be, Kc. 

** Rebecca. ] I meant thou fhould'ft nothing ſay.” 
| Again, in the ol metrical romance of Hr Guy of Ir arwick, bl 1. 
. no date: 

| - #6 Guy let it paſſe as 2 as ſtone, 
| And to the ſteward word ſpake none,” 
5 Again, in Titus Audronicus, Act III. fc, 1: 
| « A fone is fi lent and offendeth . 
; Again, Chageer 3” -- | 

EN « 'To riden by the way, dombe as th Fey 5 


In Burton's Auaton „ Melancholy, Part I. Sect. 4 Mem. ; ET 


Subſ. 1 5. the following paſſage occurs as a quotation: : 
- ftatua taciturnior exit, | 
Plerumq; et riſum populi quatit. 


Mr. Tollet e _ the paſſage in queſtion, thys: I will 
e 


| henceforth ſeem ſenſeleſs as a ſtone, however I may obſerve and 
conſider your words and actions.” STEEVENS. 


The metre of this line is deficient. It will be ere a and the : 


ö ſenſe rather clearer, if we read (without altering a letter): 
your conſiderateſt one.“ 


1 doubt indeed whether this adjective is ever uſed in the ſuper- 


15 lative degree; but in the mouth of Znobarbus it might be par- 
doned. BLACKSTONE, | 


ANT. You wrong this preſence, therefore ſpeak ö 


777 AA a can 


e o ö 


edge 


O. the world [ would purſue it. Ps 
e die me leave, cæſi.— 


Cs. Speak, Agrippa. : 


AE. Thou haſt a ſiſter by the other's fide, 
| Admir' d Octavia: great Mark Antony 


Is now a widower. 5 


8 "ay not ſo, 3 
If Cleopatra heard you, your reproof 
Were well deſerv'd 5 of raſhneſs. 


Tur, like 2 hee, | is uſeda as a diſable; the metre therefore 
is not defective, MaALoNE. 


That the metre is completed by reading your: as a dit able, my 
| err. at leaſt, is unconvinced. STEEVENS. : 


As Enobarbus, to whom this line belongs, a tak TOY | 


5 8 plain proſe, there is no occaſion for 7 further W to o harmo- | 
nie it. RITSo xX. | | b 


8 / do not much di Vile the matter, but | 


| The manner of his ſpeech: | J do not, . Ceſar, think the | 
man wrong, but too free of his interpoſition; for it cannot be, ave 
- fad remain iu imat: 1 if it ere P. ble, 1 would endeavor 


Joh NON. 


9. What hoop foould buld us 3 F 8051 in King How: IE, Fo 33 
A hoop of gold, to bind thy brothers in —.“ STEEVENS. 


5 Say not ſo, Agrippa ;] The old copy has—Say not ho. Mr. : 
; Rove made this ny Corrections MaLone. 1 | 


your repr oof 
Fa well deſerv'd. 


Jour ers 
Were avell deer d- 


= In the old edition : 5 


which Mr. Theobald, with his uſual triumph. changes to Wh 5 

proof, which he explains, allowance, Dr. Warburton inſerted 
reproof very properly into Hanmer' s edition, but forgot it in his 

own. Janne: | 1 - | 


ANTON Y AND CLEOPATRA. 473 


Cxs. I do not much diſlike the matter, but 
The manner of his ſpeech : * for it cannot be, 
We ſhall remain in friendſhip, our conditions 
So differing in their acts. Yet, if I knew © 
What hoop ſhould hold us ſtaunch, from n edge t. to 15 


* 


e 


—— —œ 


r W 
* — Pot Fare... 5 — — — 5 "2 Dorn — 


474 | ANTONY AND CLEOPATRA. 


Avr. Iam not married, Car: ler r me hear 

Agrippa further ſpeak. - | 
Ack. To hold you in perpetual amity, 

| T6 make you brothers, and to knit your hearts 
With an unſlipping knot, take Antony 
Octavia to his wife: whoſe beauty claims 

No worſe a huſband than the beſt of men; 

_ Whole virtue, and whoſe general graces, hank 


That which none elſe can utter. By this marriage, 


_ All little jealouſies, which now ſeem great, 


| And all great fears, which now import their dan- 


1 og 
Would then be nothing: -eniths would be but tales, 


Where now half tales be truths : her love to both, . 


Would, each to other, and all loves to both, 
Draw after Rer. Pardon what I have bes 25 
For tis a ſtudied, not a „ chought, 

By duty ruminated. 


. Will Ceſar ſpeak? | 
C8. Nor till be hears how Antony! is touch d 


| Your reproof Kc. That i is, | you 6 might be 3 * your 


fraſhneſs, and would well deſerve it.— I hu reproof, means, the 
treproof you would undergo. The expreſſion is rather an" env ; 
hut one of a ſimilar nature occurs in The C uftom of the Cauntry, 
where Armnoldo, ſpeaking to the Phyſician, 5 8s. h 
"WI And by your ſucceſs __ | 
„ Jn all your undertakings, propagate 
aur great opinion in the world.“ | 
Here, your rence means, the opinion conceived ot you. 
| | M. Maso, 


| Dr. Warburton's „ is ; certainly right. 'The error was 
one of many which are found in the old copy, in conſequence of the 


_ rranſcriber's ear deceiving him. So, in another ſcene of this play, 


we find in the firſt copy—mine nightingale, inſtead of my night- 
ingale; in Coriglanus, news is coming, for news is ce in; in the 
: ſame play, higher for hire, &c. &c. MALONE, 


— * but zales,] The conjunftion—but, was fu plied by Fir 
Thomas Hanmer to perfect the metre. We might read, 1 think, 
vith leſs alliteration, -a tales, S. TEEVENS. 
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ANTON AND CLEOPATRA. 47 


With what is ſpoke already.“ 


ANT Ei; What power i iS in Agrippa, 


If I would ſay, Agrippa, be it Jo, 
"26 make this goon. 


Cate. The power of cel, d 


. His power unto Octavia. 9 


. . May I: never 


To this 3000 purpoſe, that ſo fairly ſhows, 
Dream of impediment Let me have thy hand: 
Further this act of grace; and, from this hour, 
The heart of brothers govern in our loves, 
And ſway our grout vengns {” 5 


"Obs... „ my and. 


A ſiſter ! 1 you, whom no brother 
Did ever love fo dearly: Let her live on, 
Io join our kingdoms, and our hearts ; — never 
Fly off our loves again! om, 


„„ = "Happily, ien 


15 Avr. 8 1 did not think to draw my ſword ind 


Pompey; 
For he hath laid ſtrange e and great, 


Ol late upon me: I muſt thank him only, | 


Leſt my remembrance ſuffer ill Port „ 


: Ar heel of that, defy him. 


Df TO Ws 3 calls upon us: 
Of us muſt Pompey preſently * Fought, 


. Or elſe he ſeeks out us. 


3 


oak J This adverb may y be fairly conſidered : as an in- 


| terpolation Without pony. the panes it violates the meaſure. 
STEEVEN SS. 


+ Leſt my 8 . ill report; 12 Leſt 1 be thought too 
willing to forget benefits, I muſt barely return him thanks, and 


then Till defy him. JonxsoxN.. 


5 Of us Kc. ] In the aging of Shakſpeare's 5 time, means—by 
us. MaLonEe, © - | 
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46 ANTONY AND CLEOPATRA. 


- thee. > 1 And where * lies he? 
Cs. About che Mount Miſenum.“ 


Ar 1 „ | e his Rrengrh 


By land? 


' Cas. Great, and increaſing: but by ſea 
ü He j is an abſolute maſter. _ 


06 oo Sell the fame: 


N Would, we had bade together! Haſte we for it; "Þ 


Vet, ere we put ourſelves in arms, deſpatch we 


5 The buſineſs we have t talk” d of. 


CA. | With moſt | gladneſs; 4: 


And do invite you to my ſiſter s view, 
Whither ſtraight Ly wall lead you. 


MG 5 Let us, Lepidus, 


Not lack your company. 
„ 8 | Noble Antony, 


Not ſickneſs ſhould detain me. 


| [ Flourifh. l  Exeunt CxsaR, Axroxv, and Lrernvs. 


Mc. Welcome from Egypt, ſir. 


Exo. Half the heart of Cæſar, worthy Mecznas! 1 


my honourable friend, Agrippa — 
Ack. Good Enobarbus! 


Mc. We have cauſe to be OY that r matters are 
ſo well digeſted. You ſtay'd well by it in Egypt. 


Exo. Ay, fir; we did ſleep day out of counte- 


nance, and made the night light with drinking. 


Ac. Eight wild boars roaſted whole at a break- 
faſt, and but twelve perſons there; Is this true? 


Exo. This was but as a ny by an cagle: we had 


2 And os Py : tad was | fupylied by Sir Thomas Hanmer, 


tor the ſake of metre, STEEVENS, 


4 —— moſt gladucſe;] i. e. greateſt. So, in K. Hu 'y FI. P. I: 
« But always reſolute 1 in 1 eſt extremes,” STEEVENS. 
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| ANTONY AND CLEOPATRA. * 
much more monſtrous matter of feaſt, which wor- g 
thily deſerved noting. 5 


Muc. She's a moſt triumphant lady, if report be 


- ſquare to her- 
Exo. When ſhe: firſt met Mark Antony, ſhe 
purſed up his heart, upon the river of Cydnus.“ hoy! 


: AGR> There ſhe appear 'd indeed ; or r my reporter 77 
devis'd well for her. 


 Exo. I will tell vou: 


The N ſne ſat in, * like : a burnifh a throne, 


: 6 bs ſquare to 7 1 1. e. if report pradrate with her, or | 


ſuits with her merits. STEEVENS, 


„N pen fhe firſt met Mark Antony, ge parſe 4 up bis 3 a 
the river of Cy du.] This paſſage 1 is a ſtrange inſtance of negligence - 
and inattention in Shakſpeare. Enobarbus is made to Tay that 


Cleopatra gained Antony's heart on the river Cydnus ; but it ap- 


pears from the concluſion of his own deſcription, that Antony had 
never ſeen her there; that, whilſt ſhe was on the river, Antony | 
was fitting alone, enthroned in the market-place, whiſtling to the 
air, all the people having left him to gaze upon her; and that, 


when ſhe landed, he ſent to her to invite her to ſupper. 


with the preſent opportunity of comparing our author 5 . 
with that of Dryden: 

Her galley down che ſilver Cy aus row'd, | 

« The tackling, filk, the ſtreamers wav'd with gold, 

The gentle winds were lodg'd in purple ſails: 

Her nymphs, like Nereids, round her couch were plac 
Where ſhe, another ſea-born Venus, lay.— _ 
She lay, and leant her cheek upon her hand, 

« And caſt a look ſo languiſhingly ſweet, 

* As if, ſecure of all beholders hearts, | 
LNeglecting ſhe could take em: Boys, like Cupids, 
« Stood fanning with their painted wings the winds _ 

„That play'd about her face: But if the ſmil'd, 

- 0 darting glory ſeem'd to blaze abroad; 
That men's deſiring eyes were never wearied, 

«© But hung upon the object : To foft flutes 

The ſilver oars kept time; and while they play'd, 

5 08 benin ae new Pleaſure to the fight, | 


* 
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478 ANTONY AND CLEOPATRA. 


Burn d on the water: the poop was beaten gold; 
Purple the ſails, and ſo perfumed, that 
The winds were love-ſick with them: the oars were 


_fiver; © 
Which to the tune of flutes kept ſtroke, 304 made 


The water, which they beat, to follow faſter, 
As amorous of their ſtrokes. For her own perſon, W 
It beggar'd all deſcription : ſhe did lie 
In her pavilion, (cloth of gold, of tiſſue * 
O''er-picturing that Venus, where we ſee,* 
The fancy out-work nature : on each fide her, 


Stood pretty dimpled boys, like ſmiling Cupids, 
With diverſe-colour'd fans, whoſe wind did ſeem 


Io glow the delicate cheeks which they did cool, 
And what they undid, did. 9 2 


ZNO O, rare for Antony! 
Exo. Her . like the Nereides, 


; So many e tended her i 1 the eyes, 5 


* 
- 


| And both to thought. "Twas hear en, or foinewhat more; 

Por ſhe ſo charm'd all hearts, that gazing crowds | 
2" Stood panting on the ſhore, and wanted breath 
Jo give their welcome voice.” RRED. 


8 0 er- picturing that Venus, awhere abe fee, Kc. Meaning the: | 


WARBURTON. 


9 Aud what hy 2 did. ] It ike be read leſs harſhly ; 
And what they did, undid. Joh Nso W. 


The - of the old copy is, I believe, right. The wind of 5 


the fans ſeemed to give a new colour to Cleopatra's cheeks, which 


they were employed to cool; and awhat they undid, i. e. that 


warmth which they were intended to diminith or allay, 5 did, 


. Os. they ſeem'd to produce. MaLoRxE. 


2 - tended her i the eyes, | h Perhaps te ended ber by th Der, dil. 


: covered her will by her eyes. Joh xSsOox. 


Perhaps this expreſſion as it ſtands in the Fin may heal FR | 


” the attendants on Cleopatra looked obſervantly into her eyes, to 
earch her meaning, without gw ing her che trouble of verb, ex- 
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ANTONY AND CLEOPATRA. «79 


And made their bends adornings: :3 at the helm 
- A ſeeming mermaid ſteers ; the ſilken tackle | 


planation, Shakſpeare- has a phraſe. as uncommon, in another | 


2.08 Seren il 1 eye of Phobus” — 15 


waited before her, in her preſence, in her 8 | 00s in Hamlet, 
Act IV. ſe, i;: | 
If that his majeſty would aught with us, 
We ſhall expreſs our duty in his eye. 0 
i. e. in our perſonal attendance on him, by giving . 2 


proof of our reſpect. See note on this paſſage. Mr. Henley 
explains it thus : obeyed her Lauts without waiting for her awords. © 


45 Srzsvzxs. 
So, hender, Faery Dare) B. L c. ä 
| he wayted diligent, | 5 
« With humble ſervice to her will prepar d; 
5 1 rom her fayre eyes he tagke commandenent,” 


And by her looks conceited her intent. 


| Ain, in our author's 149th Sonnet, 


« Commanded by the motion of thine eyes.” 


The words of the text may, however, only mean, they performed 5 
ä their duty in the ſight of their miſtreſs. MaLoxe, : 


3 And made their bends adornings : ] This is ſenſe indeed, and 


may be underſtood thus; her maids bowed with ſo good an air, 
that it added new graces to them. But this is not what Shakſpeare 
would fay. Cleopatra, in this famous ſcene, perſonated Venus 
juſt riſing from the waves; at which time the mythologiſts tell us, 
the ſea-deities ſurrounded the goddeſs to adore, and pay her ho- 


mage. Agreeably to this fable, Cleopatra had dreſſed her maids, 


the poet tells us, like Nereids. To make the whole therefore 


conformable to the ſtory repreſented, we N be alſured, Shak. 
ſpeare wrote: | | | 
And made their bends adorings. | | 
They did her obſervance in the e of adoration as s if ſhe 
Had been Venus. WARBURTON. | 


That Cleopatra perſonated Venus, we 3 bur that Shak: 5 
rence was acquainted with the circumſtance of homage being paid 
her by the Deities of the ſea, is by no means as certain. The old 
term will probably appear the more elegant of the two to modern 
readers, who have heard ſo much about % line of beauty, The 
| whole paſſage is taken from the following in Sir Thomas North's 


tranſlation of Plutarch: She diſdained to ſet forward otherwiſe, 


; but to take her barge in the river of Cydnus, the poope whereof 


— 


1 


1 all, I belicve that “ zended her in th eyes“ | only genife⸗ 


— . —01 , w-wm— 2 —— 
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Swell with the touches of thoſe flower-ſoft hands, 


was of golde, the failes of purple, and the owers of ſiluer, whiche 
kept ſtroke in rowing after the ſounde of the muſicke of flutes, | 
howboyes, citherns, violls, and ſuch other inftruments as they _ 
played vpon in the barge. And now for the perſon of her ſelfe: 
| ſhe was layed under a pauillion of cloth of gold of tiſſue, apparelled 
and attired like the Goddeſſe Venus, commonly drawn in picture; 
and hard by her, on either hand of her, pretie faire boyes appa- 
relled as painters do ſet forth God Cupide, with little fannes in 
their hands, with the which they fanned wind vpon her. Her 
ladies and gentlewomen alſo, the faireſt of them were apparelled 
like the nymphes Nereides (which are the mermaides of the waters) 


and like the Graces, ſome ſtearing the helme, others tending the 


| tackle and ropes of the barge, out of the which there came a 
. wonderfull paſſing ſweete ſauor of perfumes, that perfumed the 
 wharfes ſide, peſtered with innumerable multitudes of people. Some 
of them followed the barge all alongſt the river's fide : others alſo 
ranne out of the citie to ſee her coming in. So that in thend, _ 

there ranne ſuch multitudes of people one after another to ſee her, 

that Antonius was left poſt alone in the market place, in his im- 
periall ſeate to geve audience: &. STEEVENS.. © 


I ])ůere are few paſſages in theſe plays more puzzling than this ; 


but the commentators ſeem to me to have neglected entirely the 


difficult part of it, and to have confined all their learning and 
_ conjectures to that which requires but little, if any explanation: 
for if their interpretation of the words, tended her i' the eyes, be 
| juſt, the obvious meaning of the ſucceeding line will be, that in 
paying their obeiſance to Cleopatra, the humble inclination ot 
their bodies was ſo graceful, that it added to their beauty. 5 
Warburton's amendment, the reading adorings, inſtead of adorn- 
inge, would render the paſſage leſs poetical, and it cannot expreſs 
the ſenſe he wiſhes for, without an alteration ; for although, as 
| Steevens juſtly obſerves, the verb adore is frequently uſed by the 
ancient dramatic writers in the ſenſe of 2% adorn, I do not find that 


to adorn was reciprocally uſed in the ſenſe of 7 adore. Tollet's 
explanation is ill imagined ; for though the word bard might for- 


merly have been ſpelled with an e, and a troop of beautiful attend- 


ants would add to the general magnificence of the ſcene, they 


would be more likely to eclipſe than to encreaſe the charms of 
their miſtreſs. And as for Malone's conjecture, though rather 
more ingenious, it is juſt as ill founded. That a particular bend 
of the eye may add luſtre to the charms of a beautiful woman, 
cvery man muſt have felt; and it muſt be acknowledged that the 
words, their bends, may refer to the eyes of Cleopatra; but the 
word made muſt neceſſarily refer to her gentlewomen : and it would 
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ANTONY AND CLEOPATRA. TT” IR 


That pech frame the office. | F. rom the barge 


i be bd to FO chat they as the bends of 1 eyes, erh : 
But all theſe explanations, from the firſt to the laſt, are equally | 
_ erroneous, and are founded on a ſuppoſition that the paſſage is 
correct, and that the words, ended her i' the eyes, muſt mean that 


her attendants watched her eyes and from them received her 


commands. How thoſe words can, by any poſſible conſtruction, 
1 imply that meaning, the editors have not ſhown, nor can I con- 
ceive. Of this I am certain, that if ſuch arbitrary and fanciful | 
Interpretations be admitted, we ſhall be able to extort what ſenſe 
we pleaſe from any combination of words. — The paſſage, as it 
ſtands, appears to me to be wholly unintelligible; but it may be 


amended by a very ſlight deviation from the text, by reading the | 


_ gviſe, inſtead of the eyes, and then it will run thus: 


Her gentlewomen, like the N reides, | 

So many mermaids, tended her i' the gu e, 

And made their bends, adornings. 5 : 
In the guiſe, means in the form of mermaids, who were e ſuppoſed 


to have the head and bo- dy of a beautiful woman, concluding i in a 


fiſh's tail: and by the bends avhich they made adoruings, Enobarbus 7 5 


means the flexure of the fictitious fiſhes? rails, in which the limbs 
of the women were neceſſarily involved, in order to carry on the 
_ deception, and which it ſeems they adapted with ſo much art as to 

make them an ornament, inſtead of a deformity. This conjecture 

is ſupported by the very next ſentence, n Enobarbus, 5 

: ceeding i in his deſcription, ſays, | a 


- Ped — —— at the helm ok oo: . 
25 BY A ſeeming mermaid fleers.” M. MasoN.. Re 
In many of the a of Mr. M. Maſon I perfectly concur, 


though they are ſubverſive of opinions I had formerly hazarded. | 
On the preſent occaſion by have the misfortune wholly to We 8 
Wink him. 5 5 


His deviation 9 the text cannot be 8 for who ever 


| employed the phraſe he recommends, without adding ſomewhat br 


immediately after it, that would determine its preciſe meaning ? 


Me may properly ſay—in the guiſe of a ſhepherd, of a friar, or of 


@ Mereid. But to tell us that Cleopatra's women attended her © in 


the guiſe,” wi ithout ſubſequently informing us what tat guiſe was, | 
15 phraſeology unauthorized by the practice of any writer I have 


met with. If the word the commentator would introduce, had 


been genuine, and had referred to the antecedent, Nereides, Shak- 
| Jpenry would molt probably have faid—** tended her 1 in that ue 


Vor. XII. 1 5 5 1 
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A A firange inviſible perfume hits the ſenſe 
Of the adjacent wharfs. The city caſt 


—at leaſt he would have employed ſome expreſſion to eonnett his 
ſupplement with the foregoing clauſe of his deſcription, But— 
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sin the guiſe” ſeems unreducible to ſenſe, and unjuſtifiable on ever 5 


principle of grammar. Beſides, when our poet had once abſolutely |} 
declared theſe women were like Nereides or Mermaids, would it 
have been neceſſary for him to ſubjoin that they appeared in the _ 
form, or with the accoutrements of ſuch beings ? for how elſe could 


they have been diſtinguiſhed ? 


Yet, whatever grace the tails of legitimate mermaids might 
boaſt of in their native element, they muſt have produced but 
_ aukward effects when taken out of it, and exhibited on the deck of 

a galley. Nor can I conceive that our fair repreſentatives of theſe 
nymphs of the ſea, were much more adroit and pictureſque in 
their motions; for when their legs were cramped within the fic- 


titious tails the commentator has made for them, I do not diſcover 


how they could have undulated their hinder parts in a lucky imita- 
tion of ſemi-fiſhes. Like poor Elkanah Settle, in his dragon of 
green leather, they could only wag the remiginm caude without 

_ eaſe, variety, or even a chance of labouring into a graceful curve. 


Iwill undertake, in ſhort, the expence of providing characteriſtick 


| tails for any ſet of mimick Nereids, if my opponent will engage to | 


teach them the exerciſe of theſe adſcititious terminations, ſo . as 


to render them a grace inſtead of a deformity.” In ſuch an attempt 


à a party of Britiſh chambermaids would prove as docile as an equal 
number of Egyptian maids of honour. „ = 


It may be added alſo, that the Sirens and deſcendants of Nereus. 
are underſtood to have been complete and beautiful women, whoſe 


breed was uncroſſed by the ſalmon or dolphin tribes; and as ſuch 


they are uniformly deſcribed by Greek and Roman poets. Antony, 
in a future ſcene (though perhaps with reference to this adventure 


on the Cydnus) has ſtyled Cleopatra his T hetis, a goddeſs whoſe 
train of Nereids is circumſtantially depicted by Homer, though 
without a hint that the vertebrz of their backs were lengthened 
into tails. Extravagance of ſhape is only met with in the loweſt 
orders of oceanick and terreſtrial deities. Tritons are furniſhed _ 
with fins and tails, and Satyrs have horns and hoofs. But a Ne- 
reid's tail is an unclaſſical image adopted from modern fign-poſts, 
and happily expoſed to ridicule by Hogarth in his Print of Strolling 
Actreſſes drefling in a barn, What Horace too has reprobated as 
a diſguſting combination, can never hope to be received as a pattern 


of the graceful: 
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Her people out upon her; and Antony, 


5 b d in the — did fit alone, 


| ut tu rpiter atrum 7 
5595 nat in piſcem mulier formoſa . 5 


Is allow that the figure at the helm of the veſſel, was | kewiſe 1 * 
Mermaid or Nereid; but all mention of a tail is wanting there, as 
in every other paſſage throughout the dramas of our 9 in 
which a Mermaid is introduced. | 
Por reaſons like theſe (notwithſtanding in ſupport of our com- 
mentator's appendages, and the preſent female faſhion of bolſter'd 
hips and cork rumps, we might read, omitting only a ſingle letter, 
2 made their ends adornings ;* and though I have not forgotten 
| Baves's advice to an actreſs—“ Always, madam, up with your 
ende) I ſhould unwillingly confine the graces of Cleopatra's Nereids, 
to the flexibility of their pantomimick tails. For theſe, however 
ornamentally wreathed like Virgil's ſnake, or reſpectfully lowered 
like a lictor's faſces, muſt have afforded leſs decoration than the 
_ charms diffuſed over their unſophiſticated parts, I mean, the bending 
of their necks and arms, the riſe and fall of their boſoms, and the 
general elegance of ſubmiſſion paid by them to the vanity of their 


royal miſtreſs. 


I)he plain ſenſe of the conteſted paſſage 3 10 ho n theſe 555 
| Ladies rendered that homage which their aſſumed characters obli- 
ged them to pay their Queen, a circumſtance ornamental to them. _ 
elves, Each inclined her perſon ſo gracefully, that the very act 
of humiliation was an improvement of her own ns Cr I 
Ihe foregoing notes ſupply a very powerful inſtance of the un- 
certainty of verbal criticiſm; for here we meet with the ſame _ 
phraſe explained with reference to four different 1 . ows, 
aden, EYES, and TAILS. STEVENS. 


| A paſſage in Drayton” 8 Morti me riados, quarto, no date, may | 
ſerve to illuſtrate that before us : | : 
„The naked nymphes, ſome up, ſome 1 deſcending, 


Small ſcattering flowres one at another flung, 
With pretty turns their lymber bodies bending,” — — 
I once thought, heir bende referred to Cleopatra's eyes, and not 


to her gentlewomen. Her attendants, in order t9 learn their miſftreſs*s 


ewill, avatched the mation of her eyes, the bends ar movements of which 


added new luſtre to her beauty. See the wat tion from Shakſpeare S 


149th Sonnet, p. 479. | 
In our author we frequently find the word bend applied to the 55 


eye. Thus, in the firſt act of this play: 
55 — thoſe his goodly eyes | 
1 now bend, now turn,” Kc. 
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Whiſtling to the air; which, but for vacancy, 
Had gone to gaze on Cleopatra too, 
: f And made a gap in nature. 


„% Rare 80 | | 


Exo. Upon her Mundi g, Antony ſent to her, — 5 


f Invited her to ſupper: the reply'd, 
It ſhould be better, he became her gueſt; 
Which ſhe entreated: Our courteous Antony: 


Whom ncer the word of 20 woman heard ſpeak, 8 


Being barber'd ten times o'cr, goes to the teaſt ; 
And, for his ordinary, pays his heart, 
For what his N cat only. 


Again, in 1 . | | 
Although they wear + while faces to > the [9 „„ 
Of the king's looks.“ © | 1 


Again, more appoſitely in Iulius Clare 


« And that ſame exe, whoſe bend doth a awe the world, Poles 
Mr. Maſon, remarking on this interpretation, acknowledges that 
their bends may refer to Cleopatra's eyes, but the word made muſt 

refer to her gentlewomen, and it would be abſurd to ſay that they 
made the bends of hey eyes adornings.” Aſſertion is much eaſier 
than proof. In what does the abſurdity conſiſt ? They thus ſtanding. 
near Cleopatra, and diſcovering her will by the eyes, avere the 

_ cauſe of her appearing more beautiful, in conſequence of the fre- 
quent motion of her eyes; i. e. (in Shakſpeare's language,) this 
their ſituation and office was the cauſe, &. We have in every _ 
page of this author ſuch dition. —But I ſhall not detain the reader 
any longer on ſo clear a point; eſpecially as I now think that the 
interpretation of theſe words given onginally by Dr. W arburton i 13 


| the true Ones 


Bend being formerly 1 uſed for a 1 or troop, Mr. 


| Tollet very ly ſuppoſes that he word has that meaning here. 


MaLoNE.. 
3 T bar oils frame the office. i. e. | readily and dexterouſly per- 


| a the talk they undertake. See Vol. III. 1 5, n. 3. 


STreve NS. - 


| 45 


e 5 for wacancy, 


Had gone — 
5 loſophy then in vogue, that Nature abhurs a vacuum. 


Bur for vacanq, means, for fear of a Vacuum MALONE, | 


—] Alluding to an in the peripatetic phi- : 


| WanpuRTON. | 
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Hex. 2, Royal wench! 


She made great Ceſar lay his ſword to bed; 
le plough'd her, and ſhe eropp 3 


"EXD. oY fi her once 


Hop forty paces through the publick ſtreet : EZ 
And having loſt her breath, ſhe ſpoke, and panted, 

That ſhe did make defect, perfection, LO 
And, breathleſs, power breathe forth. 


Muc. Now Antony muſt leave her utterly. 
Exo. Never; he will not; = 


Age cannot wither her, nor cuſtom tale 


Her infinite variety: Other women 


Coy th' 1 they feed; but the makes! in un- 
gry, = 
Where moſt ſhe ſatisfies, 6 For ien things 


5 Age c cannot 3 3 nor r cuſtom 1 


Her infinite variety : | Such is the praiſe beſtowed by.s ha Ip care... 
on his heroine ; a praiſe that well deſerves the conſideration of our 
female readers. Cleopatra, as appears from the tetradrachms of 
Antony, was no Venus; and indeed the majority of ladies who 
moſt ſucceſsfully enſlav ed the hearts of princes, are known to harre 

been leis remarkable for perſonal than mental attractions. The 

reign of inſipid beauty is ſeldom laſting; but permanent muſt be 
the rule of a woman who can diverſity the ſameneſs of lite by an 

incxhauſted variety of accompliſhments. 5 
To ſale is a verb ee by Heywood in The Trot 7 Age, 


1632: | | 
6e "Otis that hath fal'd his courtly tricks at bome- 7 
p Sr 
0 nn Other cbomen 
(iy th' appetites they feed; 5 foo makes burgry, 5 
Il here moſt ſhe ſatisfies. | Almoſt the ſame thought, clothe, 


nearly in the ſame exprelſions, is found in the old play 0; Pericles” 


Who ſtarves the ears the feeds, and makes them hung ry, 
The more ſhe gives them ſpeech,” | 


: Again, in our author? 8 2 enus and Adonis. 


And vet not cloy thy lips with loath d ſatiety, 
. But rather famiſh them amid their plenty,” 1 Mau Or. 
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| Become themſelves in her; that the holy pries: 


_ Bleſs her, when ſhe is riggiſh.“ 14 


Mz. If beauty, wiſdom, modeſty, can ſettle 
The heart of Antony, Octavia is 
-- bleſſed Ty to him.“ 


Fo. vileſt things 


8 themſelves in her;] So, in our author's SI oath former: 


5 Whence NO thou its becoming of : il: 7 


5 emulated Shakſpeare, and not without ſucceſs : 
0 ſhe's dangerous: 
Her eyes have power beyond Theſſalian charms, 
Jo draw the moon from heaven. For eloquence, 
The ſea- green ſirens taught her voice their flattery ; | 
« And, while ſhe ſpeaks, night ſteals upon the day, 


„ Unmark'd of thoſe that hear: Then, ſhe's ſo . | 


Age buds at ſight of her, and ſwells to vouth: 
Ihe holy prieſts gaze on her when ſhe ſmiles; 
And with heav'd hands, forgetting gravity, 
They bleſs her wanton eyes. 


B64 it remembered, however, that, in both es, 1 * 
ſpark from Shakſpeare, the blaze of NO _ not have been . 


enkindled. RED. 
A 
a ſtrumpet. So, in Whetſtone's Caſtle of Delight, 1576: 
ien loath they will both luſt and wanton love, 
« Or elſe be ſure ſuch Yee. my care ſhall Ree” 


Again 
« Immodeſt ri ge I Ovid's cal uſde.” 
Again, in Churchyard's Dolarons Gentlewoman, 1 593+ 
| About the ſtreets was gadding, gentle vigge, 
With clothes tuckt up to ſet ad ware to mM; 
1 Fe or youth good Rue, and for olde age: a ſtale.” 


SrTREEVENS. 


WED in J. Davies 8 Scourge of 2 0 printed about the year 


e BO: When wanton rig, or lecher diffolute, . . 
Do ſtand at Paujes Croſs 1 in a—ſuite,” Marg NN 


bw, — Gan is. 


A bleſſed lottery. zo 1 Dr. Warburton faxs, 5 t 0 poet * rote 


Maloxx. 5 


; holy priefl PR: 5 In this, and the "DEW TR deſcription | 
of 8 s paſſage down the Cydnus, Dryden ſeems to 8 885 | 


avhen ſhe is riggiſh. 1 Rigg is an ancient won meaning - 
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ak, Let us go. 
Good Enobarbus, make yourſelf my m_y 
_ Whilſt you abide men 


Exo. pe 5 Humbiy, fir, I thank you. | 
© na 5 


$ Cc E N E ml 
7 be Jome. 4 Rom in Cefar. $ Hine. 


_ Enter CæsAR, A Ge between chews. | 


Attendants, and a Soothfayer. : 


Avr. The world, and my great office, 6 ill fome- i 


5 times 
i Divide me from your boſom. 


NN. Al which time, ET ; 


Before the gods my knee hall bow my pray: ers 
/ IM them for vou: 


e but here h is no \ reaſvy for this afertion, | The ghoſt of 35 


Andrea in The Spaniſh T ragedy, ſays: 
Minos in graven leaves of /ottery | | 
Drew forth the manner of my life and death,” 


| Ae in Stunyburft ks off Virgil, 18821 8 
5 «« By this hap eſcaping the filth of Iottarye carnal. “ 
e in The Honeſt Man's Vortune, by Beaumont and 1 Fletcher 

. - fainting under 
« Fortune's falſe lottery.” Srrevrxs. 


N 0 for allotment. HrNLEY. 


in PE Act I. 
N Shouting ets ian,” „ 
Again, i in King Lear, Act II. ſc. ii: 
* Smile you my ſpeeches?” _ 
Modern editors have licentiouſly read. 
- bow in N  STEEVENS, 


13. 4 


Fanvun, | 


ſhall bono * papers w_ The fame conſtruction is found 


m 
F 
£54 2 « — 


Cs. Good . 
; [Exeunt Casar and Geer 7 5 
Avr. Now, ſirrah! you do with yourſelf i in 5 


Thither! 5 
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| 17 | | Good night, fir. My Octavia, - 
Read not my blemiſhes in the world's report : 

I have not kept my ſquare; but that to come _ 
Shall all be done by the rule. Good night, dear 


lady.— 
: Ocra. Good night, ſir.* 


Egypt? 'S 


Soor. Would E had never come from thence, | 


e 


Ax 7. -If you « can, your reaſon? £ 


Hoorn. . „ I ſee't in 15 


; My motion, have it not in 1 my tongue : 1 But yet. 


4 Ant; Good | night, . lady. 


Octa. Good night, Ar.] I heſe 1 words, which} in the 1 

authentick copy of this play are given to Antony, the modern edi- 
tors have aſſigned to Octavia. I ſee no need of change. He addreſſes 5 

5 himſelf to Cæſar, who immediately replies, Good ght. MALONE. 


I have followed the ſecond folio, which puts theſe words (with +» 
ſufficient propriety) into the mouth of Octavia. STERVENS. | 


Antony has already ſaid * Good night, fir,” to Cæſar, in the ö 

three firit words of his ſpeech : the repetition would be abſurd. | 
The editor of the ſecond folio appears, from this and number- _ 

leſs other inſtances, to have had a copy of the firſt folio corrected 

b 15 the players, or ſome other well-informed perſon, Rrrsox. 


S PIVould I had never come from thence, nor ou 


Thither!] Both the ſenſe and grammar require that we e ſhould | 
read hither, inſtead of hier. To come hither is Engliſh, but to 
come hither is not. The Soothſayer adviſes Antony to hie back 
to Egypt, and for the ſame reaſon wiſhes he had never come to 


Rome; becauſe when they were together, Cæſar 8 genius nad the ny 
aſcendant over his. M. Mason. | | 


e 


My motion, Poe it not in my tongue: 1 1. e. che divinitory 
Agitation. WARBURTON, 3 | 
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Hie you again to Egypt. 7 


HNr. 5 Say to me, 


Whoſe fortunes ſhall riſe W Cæſur. „ or m mine? 5 


Soorn.. Caeſar's. 


Therefore, O Antony, ſtay r not by his fide: - 
Thy demon, that's thy ſpirit which keeps thee, 1 
Noble, courageous, high, unmatchable, 
Where Cæſar's is not; but, near him, thy angel 

| Becomes a Fear, as being o- erpower” d; therefore 
Make ſpace enough between you. 


te Theobald als; with fome probability 1 ſee it in n my no- 5 
tion, MaAlLox k. | 


: Hi you again to Eg. 3 71. Old copy, wanne. , 
Ilie gou to Egypt again. STEEVENS 


| s Becomes a Fear, | Mr. Upton reads: 
Becomes afear'd, 5 
The common reading 3 1 more poetical, Jon xsox. 8 


A Fear was a perſonage in ſome of the old moralities. Beaumont 


and Fletcher allude to it in The Maid's Tragedy, where Aſpaſia is 
5 inſtructing her fervants how to deſcribe her fituation in needle- | 
| work: PEE 


Nd and chen a Fear: . 

e Do that Fear bravely, Yo he 9 : 
Spenſer had likewiſe perfonified Fear, in the 12th canto of tile 
third book of his Faery Quern. In the ered writings Feor is 


alſo a perſon: 


« ] will put a Fear in the land of E oy pt.” E. 11 = 
The whole thought is borrowed from Sir T. North” 8 tranſlation 


"of Plutarch: * W th Antonius there was a ſoothſaver or aſtro- 


nomer of Agypt, that coulde caſt a figure, and indge of men's 


natiuities, to tell them what ſhonld happen to them, He, either 


to pleaſe Cleopatra, or elſe for chat he founde it ſo by his art, told 


Antonius plainly, that his fortune {which of it ſelſe was excellent - 


good, and very great) was altogether blemiſhed, and obſcured by 


Cæſars fortune: and therefore he counſelled him vtterly to leaue 
his company, and to get him as farre from him as he could. For thy 
Demon ſaid he, (: hat is to f. ay, the good angell and ſpirit that 


keepeth thee) is affraied of his: and being coragious and high 5 
when he is alone, becometh fearfull and timerous w hen he commeth 
neere vnto the other. STrezves vs. | 
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Avr. e Speak this no more. 


Soorn. To none but thee; no more, but when 
JJ 

If thou doſt play with him at any game, N 

Thou art ſure to loſe; and, of that natural luck, 

Je beats thee ' gainſt the odds; thy luſtre thickens, 

When he ſhines by: I ſay again, thy ſpirit 

Ils all afraid to govern thee near him: 

But, he away, 'tis noble. . 

Aer. Get thee gone: 

0 Say to Ventidius, I would 2 with him: 


Exit Soothſayer. 
He ſhall to Parthia Be it art, or hap : 


He hath ſpoken true: The very dice obey him; 


And, in our ſports, my better cunning faints 


Under his chance: if we draw lots, he ſ. ceds : . 


His cocks do win the battle ſtill of mine, 


When! it is all to ee and his quails* ever 


Our author has a little lower nete his meaning 1 more re plainly: 
: I ſay again, thy ſpirit 
| <« Is all afraid to govern thee near him.“ 
Ve have this ſentiment again in Macbeth; 
| „ near him, 
My genius is rebuk'd; as, it is ſaid, 

Mark Antony's was by Czſar's,” | 5 
he old copy reads at thy ſpirit. The alin. which 
was made in the ſecond folio, is ſupported by the foregoing paſſage | 

in Plutarch, but I doubt whether it is neceſſary. MALOONB x. 


 _ he away, Old Copy-—alway. Se by Mr. Pope. 
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MaLONE., © 


5 his nunils ] The ancients uſed | to match 1 as we 
mn cocks. Jo xs0N. . 


So, in the old tranſlation of Plutarch: CL * it is . that 
as often as they two drew cuts for paſtime, who ſhould haue any 
thing, or whether they plated at dice, Antonius alway loſt. 

Oftentimes when they were diſpoſed to ſee cockefight, or quailes 


that were taught to fight one with another, Cæſars cockes or & | 
| did euer ouercome.“ STEEVE uy | | 
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Beat mine, . at t odd 1 will to „Egypt: 15 
Ls And though I male this andes for nd . 


Enter Vevriblus, 


8 1. the caſt my pleaſure lies:—O, come, , Ventidius, 
You muſt to Parthia ; your: commiſſion” s ready : | 
# Follow me, and receive it. 5 "TE Bxewnt | 


8 C E N E IV. 
The ſame. 4 Street, 


Enter Lrrpos, Mecaxas, ond Acaiera. 


"Lap: Trouble yourſelves 7 no further: pray you, 15 


haſten 


Vour generals after. 


„„ Sir, Mark Amon 


7 Will e en 1 but kiſs Octavia, and we' 1 follow. 


1 


Beat mine, in whoop' d- at odds. Jon NSON. 


Shak ſpeare gives us the practice of his own time: and there is 
no occafion for in wwhoop'd at, or any other alteration. John Davies 
begins one of his epigrams upon proverbs; 


He ſets cocke o the hoope, iu, you would for; ; 
« For cocking ## Hopes is now all the play.“ Farmer. 


The attempt at 1 however, deſerves ſome reſpect; 
as in As X like it, Celia ſays: © OF 


whonping.”? SrEEVE NS. 


At odds was the phraſeology of - Shakfpeare s time. 80, _ So 
Mortimeriados, by Michael Drayton, no date: „„ 


_ «© She ſtraight begins to bandy him about, 


< At thouſand adds, before the {et goes out.” Maroxg. 


1 at it adds Thus the old copy. Irheop'd d is in- 
eliſed, 2 that they may fight. The modern editions read: 


and after that out of all 5 
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| Lee. Till ! ſhall ſee you in your foldier $ drefs, 
Which will become you both, farew ell. 


Me. | . we dan, . 1 
; As I conceive ths. journey, be at mount „„ | 
Before you, Lepidus. 


Tien Your way 1s pes. 
| My purpoſes do draw 1 me much about; 
You'll win two days upon me. 


| Me. VVV wired ſucceſs! 
Lee. Farewell. ” 1 I Exeuni. 


SCENE v. 


Alexandria. A Room ; in lle Palace. 1 


| Enter Cr rora ru, Cnanntrax, Inas, and Aurxls. 


Co. Give me ſome mufck; muffck, moody 


| food 
Of 1 us that trade 1 in love. : 

Arrkxp. | The mufick, ho! 
5 5 1 e. Mount Mikmum, Pe 


Our author probably wrote—a'zhe mount, MALOxNE. 


| 3 - muſich, moody frod —) The mood is the mind, or WIE 
4 iſpoſi lin. Van Haaren's panegyrick on the Engliſh begins, Groot. 

moedig Voll, | great-minded nation. | Perhaps here is a poor jeſt 

intended bets cen mood the mind and moods of muſick. Jon N SON. 


Aſssdy, in this inftance, means melancholy, Cotgrave explains 
| road, by the French words, morne and triſte. STERY ENS, | | 


So, in The Comedy of Errors: 


Sweet recreation barr d, what doch enſue, 
ut moody a and. dull melancholy 7 1 MALON Fo 
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| Enter abi. . 


£14: eg. Let it alone; ; let us to billiards 
Come, Charmian. 


Cnis. My arme is ſore, beſt TY with Mardian. 


Cre. As well a woman with an eunuch play'd, 
As with a woman come, 8 'Il 1 with er me, 
e 


MT 4K. As well as 1 can, OE TY 


Cr ko. And when good will is how. d, though i it 


come too ſhort, 
The actor may plead pardon.” 9285 ral now :— 
Give me mine angle, - We'll to the river: there, 
My muſick playing far off, I will betray 


: Tawny-finn'd fiſhes; * my bended hook ſhall p pierce 


Their ſlimy jaws; and, as I draw them up, 
I'll think them every one an Antony, 
And ſay, Ah, ha ! you 're caught. 


. was merry, when 


"You wager d on your ling, ; when your diver 
Did hang a ſalr-fiſh 7 on his hook, which he 
With fervency drew 2 f | 


I 


ancient times. MaLonr, 
5 And «hen god avill 10 ſhaw! PA hn it come t99 3 


The actor may plead arab.] A fimilar ſentiment has already | 


; 2ppeared i in A M idſummer-Night' Dream: 
For never any thing can be amiſs, : 
When ſimpleneſs and duty tender it.“ STEEVENS. 
G Tawny -foun'd fiſhes ;| The firſt copy reads: ” 
Tawny fine fiſhes, — Jonxsox. | 


Corrected by Mr. Theobald. MaLoxe.. 


Did hang a ſalt fi &c. This eircumſtance is nei taken 
from Sir Ihomas North's trap ſtation ef the liſe of eee in 


Plutarch. STEEVENS, 


| | 1 us 1 billiards : 3 This is one of the numerous anachro- 
niſms that are found in theſe play: 8 his _ was not known in 
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AL That time !—O tides 1 
1 laugh'd him out of patience; and that night 
1 laugh'd him into patience: and next morn, 

Ere the ninth hour, I drunk him to his bed; 
Then put my tires "and mantles on him, whilſt. 
BY wore his ſword a tg ol from Italy ;— 


Euler a Meſſenger. | 7 


7 Ram thou thy fruitful ridings in mine ears, 
| That long. time ave been barren. ; 


7 . 5 | | 
I aware his froord Philippan.] We are not to « kane, - nor is 
: cher any warrant from hiſtory, that Antony had any particular 
ſword ſo called. The dignifying weapons, in this ſort, is a cuſtom 
of much more recent date. This therefore ſeems a compliment 2 
Feoſteriori. We find Antony, afterwards, i in this play, — of 
| his own proweſs at Philippi : | | 
©2720 Yes, my lord, yes; heat Philippi wg 
His ſword een like a dancer: ; while I ſtruck 
The lean and wrinkled Caſſius; MG. | 
That was the greateſt action of Antony's life; and therefore this 5 


ſeems a fine piece of flattery, intimating, that this ſword ought 


to be denominated from that illuſtrious battle, in the ſame manner 
as modern heroes in romance are made to give their an yp. : 


names. THEOBALD, 


Ram thou thy fruitful 1 1 Shakſpeare probably wrote, 

© (as Sir T. Hanmer obſerves) Rain thou &. Rain agrees better . 
with the epithets fraitful and barren. So, in T imon 8 
| Kain ſacrificial wp rings in his ear.“ 

Again, f In The Tempeſt 

TER - Heavens rain grace! ? STEEVENS. | 

1 ſuſpect a no corruption. The term employed in the text is much 

in the ſtyle of the ſpeaker; and is — we 855 A 

| PW: in Julius Cæſar- | 1255 

N I go to meet 

«© The noble Brutus, throflng 0 this rear 

Juto his ears,” 5 | 

Again, in Oimbeline: | | 

EE | ſay, and ſpeak thick, 5 

18. (Love? s counſellor ſhould fill the bares of 300 aring,. 
* To the ſmathering of the ſenſe,) how ry” Ke. | 


1 8 
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M ES. = Bo Madam, madam, — 
CLE0. Antony s dead 2— 7 
If thou ſay ſo, villain, thou kill | thy » miſtreſs: : 
But well and free, 5 
If thou ſo yield him, there is l and here 
My blueſt veins to kiſs; a hand, th at . 
Have lipp' d, and. trembled kiſſing. 5 —_ 
%%%. + madam, he's well. 5 
Cxko. Why, there 8 more gold. But, ſirrah, = 
„ mark; We ule. 5 
To ſay, the dead are well: bring it to that, 


The gold I give thee, will I melt, and Pour | 
Down thy ill- uttering throat. | 


MAS. Good madam, hear me. 


3j 8 Well, g go to, 1 =ll; 
But there's no goodneſs i in thy face: If Antony 
he free, and healthful, —why ſo tart a favour _ 
: To e ſuch 9 8 9 th FH not well, 


Again, i in The 9 Þ | 
_—_ «©. You cram theſe works 4 into my. ears, , againſt 
| 1 T he ſtomach of my ſenſe,” MaL ON. 
— Neum ib vulgar word, never uſed in our author's plays, but once 
by Falſtaff, where he deſcribes his ſituation in the buck-baſket, In 
„ - paſſage before us, it is evidently a miſprint for ain. — The quo- | 
tation from Julius Cæſar does not ſupport the old __ at all, the f 
ddea being perfectly diſtinct. RIT SON. | 
 Ranm'd, however, occurs in King John: 
„ Have we ramm'd ap your gates againſt the world. = | 
--.-"DTEEVENS. - 
=P But avell and Fro, &c. ] This ſpeech i is but coldly imitated by 
Beaumont and Fletcher in The Falſe One : | 
5 , Cleop, What of him? Speak : if ill, Apollodorus, 
« It is my happineſs : and for thy news 
« Receive a favour kings have kneel'd in vain for, 
And kiſs my hand.“ STEEVENS, 
IF Antony 
Pk and healthſul,— — hy fa tart a favor | 5 
To ae ſuc? gu tidings * 1 The old copies have not t the ad- 
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| wrote : 
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Thou ſhould'ſt come like a fury crown'd with 


ſnakes, 


Not like a formal man.“ | 


LS pleaſe you | hear 2 
Crko. I have a mind 1 ſtrike thee, ere e chou 


ſpeak'ſt: 


Yet, if thou ſay, Antony lives, 1s well, 
Or friends with Cæſar, or not captive to him, 
I'll ſet thee in a ſhower of gold, and hail 
Rich Peart __ thee.” TT: 


N but, as s Mr. M. Maſon ae 8 was want- 


ing in the ſecond of theſe lines, both to the ſenſe and to the metre. 


| He has, therefore, no doubt but the 7 ought to run * 5 


V Antony © | 
Be th ze, and healthful, —why 2 tart a @ cou 7 
To uſher &c. 


| 2 have availed myſelf of this neceſſary 3 which 1 fin a 5 FE 
| alſo i in Sir Thomas Hanmer's edition. STzEvens, 


I ſuſpect a word was omitted e at the Jn and i chat Shakſpers | 


"If Antony | | | 
Be tree, and healthful, needs fo | tart ; a favour, 1 | 
| Mat owe. 
#: Nat like 8 formal nan. ] Decent, bel Jon NSON. 8 
By a formal man, Shakſpeare means, a man in his ſenſes, In- 
JO. women, in Meaſure for e is s uſed for women n be. de | 
themſelves. STEEVENS., | 


A formal man, I believe, only means a man in firms. i. e. Habe. 
You ſhould come in the form of a fury, and not in the form of 4 
man. So, in 4 mad World my Maſters, by Middleton, 1608 : 

| «The very devil aſſum'd thee JOB. | | 


I. e. aſſumed thy form. Maloxx. 


S Yet, if thou ſay, Antony lives, 1s well, 
Or Friends with Se Se.]! bs 2 he old copy reads—' tis well. 
MarLoxs. 


We ane mould read is wells. The meſſenger i is to 5 have his re- 
ward, if he ſays, that Antony is alive, in health, and either A io 
awith Ce/ar, or not captive to him. TYRWUI T To 55 


6 ['ll ſet thee in a a ſhower of gold, and hail 
| Rice Wm upon 1 1 hat 1 is, I W ill give hes a a kingdom: 
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5 Mes. 2 Madam, he's well. 


Cxko. „„ | | Well ſaid. 21 


MES. And friends with Ceſar. 


V Tho urt an honeſt man. - 
Mes. Cæſar and he are greater friends than ever. 


: CIEO. Make thee a fortune from me. 
wo Mes. En a But yet, madam,— 


Cr ko. I do not like But it does allay 

| The good precedence ;* fye upon but yet : 

| But yet is as a gaoler to bring forth _ 

Some monſtrous malefactor. Pr” ythee, friend, 
Pour out the pack * of matter to mine ear, 


The good and bad together: TIE'S friends with | 


Cæſar; 


In ſtate of health, thou fay'ſt; 104 thou ſay'ſt, free. 5 
As. Free, madam! no; I made no ſuch report : = 


= He' s bound unto Octavia. 
„ Ol For what good turn? 
Mes. For the e beſt turn Ty the bed. N 


it being the * ceremony, at t the coronation of their kings, o 


| powder them with go/d-duft and /eed-pearl; ſo Milton: 
e the gorgeous eaſt with liberal hand 
* Showers on her kings barbaric pearl and gold.. 
In the Life of Timur-bec or Tamerlane, written by a Perſian 


contemporary author, are the following words, as tranſlated by. 
Monſ. Petit de la Croix, in the account there given of his coro- 
nation, book ii. chap. i. © Les princes du Jang 1 royal S & les emire 
= repundirent. à a pleines mains ſur ja ttte FR d'or & de pierreries 


felon la coutume. NE WARBU RTON, 
F- it does allay 


75. good precedence ; 1 | i. L. abates the good quality of what 15 
— reported. STEEVENS. 


5 the pack —1 A Inte. editor Mr. Capell? reads: th by pack. : 


RREED. 


1 believe our author wrote—thy pack. The, thee, = ty, are 


frequently confounded in the old copy. MaLove. 
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„%% I am pale, Charmian. 


MES. Madam, he's married to Octavia. 


CIE. The moſt infectious PORE upon thee! 


| | | L- ITIkes bim doro. 
: Mes. Good madam, patience. 


CLEO. z ſay you L Hence, 
[Strikes bim again. 
Horrible a or - p11 ſpurn thine eyes 


| Like balls before me; I'll unhair thy head; | 
| [he hales him up and Jon. = 
: Thou ſhalt be whipp'd with wire, and ſtew'd in brine, 

: Smarting in ling ns W : 


mm | Gracious madam, 


1, that do bring the news, made not the match. 


e Say, *tis not ſo, a province I will give thee, 5 
| A make thy fortunes proud : the blow thou hadſt . 
Shall make thy peace, for moving me to rage; 

And I will boot thee WAA. what * beſide 

Thy modeſty can beg. | 


EK. oe "He's married” 3 og 


Ceo. Rogue, thou haſt liv'd too long. 
| [draws a dagger.” 


hos. - New then I'll run _ 


W hat mean you, madam} ? 1 have made no fault. 


| [ Exit. 
(Mk. Good madam, keep yourſelf within your- 


ſelf; © 
The man is innocent. 


br 


. — draws. a akker. a The old copy—Drazs a . 


STESVERS. | 


See Vol, VII. p. 37 76, n. 7. Malo xk.“ 
8 


Doubt not, my lord, we can caulaln ourſelves,” STEEVEAS. 


= keep yourſelf Aube yourfelf;| i. e. contain Fenn . 
Amin your paſſion within bounds. So, in The Taming of a SHreav: | 
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"Cano; Some innocents ſcape not the thunder-. 
bolt. 


Melt Egypt into Nile!” and kindly creatures 
Turn all to ſerpents Call the ſlave again; 
Though Jam mad, Iwill not bite him Call. 


CHAR. He 1 is afeard to come. 
Cres - © I will not hurt TOOL — 


Thee hands do lack nobility, that they ſtrike 
A meaner than myſelf; * fince I myſelf _ 
7 Have | akon myſelf the cauſe.—Come hither, fir. ; 


Re-enter Meſſenger. 155 


5 Though it be honeſt, it is never good = 
To bring bad news: Give to a gracious eee 
An hoſt of tongues; but let ill tidings tell 
0 e when they be felt. 1 


Meli . into Nite 7 80, i in the firſt ſcene of this is play; 
WoLet Rome in Tyber elt, &c. STEEVENS. 


a Theſe hands do lack nobility, that they flrike _ 
A meaner than myſelf;] This thought ſeems to be borrowed : 


from the laws of chivalry, which forbad a Sos ro Engage with 
- his inferior. So, in Albumazar : 


« Stay ; underſtand'ſt thou well the points of duel 8 
Art born of gentle blood, and pure deſcent ?— 
Was none of all thy lineage hang'd or cuckold ? 2 
«© Baſtard, or bafſtinado'd ? is thy pedigree _ 
n As long and wide as mine ?—for otherwiſe | 
„Thou wert moſt unworthy, and twere loſs of honour 
« In me to fight.” STEEVENS. | 


Perhaps here was intended an indirect oaths af Queen Eli- 
zabeth, for her unprincely and unfeminine treatment of the amiable 


Farl of Eſſex. The play was probably not produced till after her 


death, when a ſtroke at her proud and paſſionate demeanour to her 


Courtiers and maids of honour (for her majeſty uſed to chaſtiſe them 
too) might be ſafely hazarded. In a ſubſequent part of this ſcene 
_ there is (as Dr. Grey has obſerved) an evident alluſion to Elizabeth's | 
- Inquiries concerning the perſon of ber riv al, Mary, Queen of 

Ncots. Mai. ONS. „„ 


K k 2 
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Mas. CC have done my duty. | 
Cxko. Is he married? 

I cannot hate thee worſer than I do, 

If thou again ſay, Ves. 


Mes. a He i is married, madam. ” 


0 LED. The cots confound thee! doſt thou hold - 
e I. | 


| Mes. Should I lie, madam? 


"Cade nin NEL would, hon didſt; 5 
So half my Egypt were ſubmerg d. and made 
A ciſtern for ſcal'd ſnakes! Go, get thee hence; 
 Had'ſt thou Narciſſus in thy face, %%% 
Thou would'ſt appear moſt ugly.“ He is married? 2 

Mes. I crave your highneſs' pardon. e 
Cxko. „5 He is married? 

Mes. Take no offence, that 1 would not offend 
„ wOLA : 
55 To puniſh me for what you make me e do, 
Seems much unequal: He is married to Octavia. 


Cxko. O, chat his fault ſhould make a knave of | 
"thee, Es | 


That art not What? cou rt ure of” et 
ED hee hence: 5 


DO e ee be 1 Submerg'd ! is whelm' d e water. 8 
So, in 7 he Martial Maid, by Beaumont and Fletcher: 


3 loſt, and . in the inundation,” be 


Fo OTEEV ENT. 
2 | 


-t0 Me. 


„ bou would'ſt appear ef eb. ] So, i in King Jabs, Act III. | 


N Fellow, be gone; I cannot brook thy fi ight; 
cc This news hath made thee a moff ugly man.” 


” i: 


Ten, 


3 That art not !—IW Lat ? thou'ri fare of” t 2] Old copy 3 
—__ Thatart not 00 thou' 7 fute 8 STEEVEN NS, 
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0 The merchandiſe, which thou haſt brought from. 


Rome, 


Fer hs which | 18 not eaſily underſtood, Sir Thomas Hanmer ; 


bas given: | 
T hat ſay* | but aha thou rt Mop of £ 


am not ſatisfied with the change, which, though it "alles | 
a exhibits little ſpirit. I fancy the line conſiſts wy” of —_—_ 1 5 
. eee, | | 


O that his fault ſhould make a knave of thee, 
7, That art—not what ?—Thou'rt ſure on't. Get thee nos: : 
That his fault ſhould make a knave of thee that art—but what /hall 


[ ſay thou art not! Thou art then ſure of this eee thee ; 


hence. 
Dr. Warburton hes received Sir 'T. Hanmer g emendation. : 


 JonxsoN, 


In Moafere the Mack, AR II. 3 li. is a a paſſage ſo much re- 
ſembling this, that I cannot help pointing it out for the uſe of 
ſome future commentator, though I am unable to ""_ it with | 


| ſucceſs to the very difficult line before us: 

| HDreſt in a little brief authority, 
Mot ignorant of what he's moft aſſur 4, 

His glaſſy effence,”” STEEvens. 


hat art nor what thowrt ſure ] i. e. . art not an m honeſt 5 
man, of which thou art thyſelf aſſured, but thou art in wy * 5 


a knave by thy maſter's fault alone. To LET. 


A proper punctuation, with the addition of a ſingle letter, will 
| make this paſſage clear; the reading of ſure M t inſtead of Jure ** 


O, that his fault ſhould make a rogue of thee 
That art not What? thou'rt ſure 77 


1 is, What? are you ſure of what you: tell me, that he 15 


| married to Octavia? M. Masox. 
I ſuſpect, the editors have endeavoured to POR" this 8 


5 in the wrong place. Cleopatra begins now a little to recollect 


herſelf, and to be aſhamed of having ſtruck the ſervant for 5 
fault of his maſter. She then very naturally exclauims, 
| O, that his fault ſhould make a knave of thee, 

„ That art not what thou'rt /ore of!“ 


for ſo I would read, with the change of only one le le is 
it not ſtrange, that the fault of Antony ſhould make thee appear 
to me a knave, thee, that art innocent, and art not the cauſe of 
that ill news, in e of which thou art yet ere with my 


blows! * 


It it be bd, that it is very harſh to ſuppoſe that Cleopatra 


NAS 
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Are all too dear for me; Lie they upon thy hand; 
And be undone by em! 15 [Exit Meſſenger. 


Oba : - Good your highneſs, patience. 


Ceo. In praiſing. Antony, 1 have W f 
„„ erf, 


Cyan Many times, madam. 


_ Lam paid for't now. 
| Lead me from hence, _ eas 
I faint; O Iras, Charmian,— Tis no matter :- — m — 
Bo to the fellow, good Alexas; bid iim 5 
= e feature of Octavia, her years, 


= "means to for to the meſſenger, that hei is not t himſelf chat informs. 
tion which he brings, and which has now made him ſmart, lett the 
following paſſage in Coriolanus anſwer the objetion:. 
Leſt you ſhould chance to whip your information, 
And beat the meſſenger that bids yewnrs 
Of what is to be dreaded.” 
The Egyptian queen has beaten her information. =_ - 
| It the old copy be right, the meaning is, Strange, ti: at! ; Fault 
| ſhould make thee appear a knave, who art not that information of - 
which thou bringeſt ſuch certain aſſurance. Marton: _ | 


I have adopted the arrangement &c. propoſed, with fnguiar i 
| zcuteneſs, by Mr. M. Maſon ; and have the greater confidence in 
it, becauſe I received the very ſame emendation from a gentleman 
ho had never met with the work i in which it firſt occurred, 7 
| STEEVENS, 
1 3 8 of Ocavia,] By feature 8 to be meant 
5 the caſt and make of her face. Feature, however, ancienily ap- 


_ pears to have ſignified beauty in general. So, in Greene's Farewell 


70 Folly, 1617: "es rich thou art, featur'd thou art, feared 


thou art.“ Spenſer uſes Feature for the whole turn of the body, : 


Faery Queen, B. I. c. viii: 

Thus when they had the witch diſrobed us 
And all her filthy feature open een. 1 
Again.” in B. III. c. ix; | 
She alſo doft her heavy haber jeon, 

. Which the fair Jon of ber limbs did hide. 
SI EE VERS. 

985 Our author has already 3 in As you Lite 1, uſed feature for the 
| general caſt of face, See Vol. VI. P- 102, n. 3˙ Ma ALONE, 
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. Her i let him not leave out 
The colour of her hair: '—bring me word quick- : 
fe [Exit ALEXAS. 
| Let him for ever g0: Let him not—Charmian, 5 
Though he be painted one way like a Gorgon, 
| Pr other way he's a Mars : Bid you Alexas _ 
- Io MaRDIAn. 
Bring n me word, how tall the i —Piry me, Char- 
TY mian, 
5 But do. not 9 8 to me.—Lead me to my chamber: 
1 [Exeunt. : 


et him not teave out 


The colour of her hair: This is one of Shakſpeare's maſterly © 


touches. Cleopatra, after bidding Charmian to enquire of the 


meſſenger concerning the beauty, age, and temperament of Octavia, 
immediately adds, let him not leave out the colour of her hair; as 
from thence ſhe might be able to judge for herſelf, of her rival's = 
propenſity to thoſe pleaſures, upon. which her . for Antony 
was founded, HrxT Ex. 


Verily, I would, for ks recs of mine ignorance, that 


the commentator had dealt more diffuſedly on this deleQable ſub- _ 


ject, for I can in no wiſe divine what coloured hair is to be re- 
: garded as moſt indicative of venereal motions :—perhaps indeed 

the xowas vt and yet, without experience, certainty may 
ſtill be wanting to mine appetite for knowledge. Cundta prius len- | 
anda, faith that waggiſh poet Ovidius Naſo. Aux Pk. 


8 Let him for ever go 4 She is now talking 1 in broken. ſentences, 
* not of the meſſenger, but Antony. JounsonN. _ | 


7 other auay he's Mars:] In this paſſage the ſenſe is clear, 
but, I think, may be much improved by a very little alteration. 
Cleopatra, in her paſſion upon the news of Antony” $ marriage, | 
M 
. Let TER for ever g0 . him Charmian, 
Though he be painted one way like a e | 
8 « T* other way he's a Mars. — | 
This, I think, would be more ſpirited thus: | 
. him for ever go—let him — no,. - Charmian; . 


Though he be e &. Tr RWHITT, 


K | K 4 
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SCENE vi 


Near Miſcnum. | 


5 " Fate Powpry, "nd Minas, at. one Bite; ith Sd 


and trumpet : at another, Czar, LeePipus, AN- 
TONY, ENOBARBUS, Mrcaxas, with. ade 
marching. 1 „ 


„ Bo Your hoflages I have, t have) you mine; 
505 And we ſhall talk before we fight. 


CS. | 1 Moſt meet, 


That firſt we come to EE Tha - and therefore have we : 


Our written purpoſes before us ſent: _ 
Which, if thou haſt conſider'd, let us know 
Tf twill tie up thy diſcontented ſword; 
And carry back to Sicily much tall youth, 
That elſe muſt periſh here. Tp, 


Oo er” all three, 
The ſenators alone of chis great world, 
Chief factors for the gods, I do not Know, 


Wherefore my father ſhould revengers want, 


Having a ſon, and friends; ſince Julius Ceſar, 
Who at Philippi the good Brutus ghoſted,” 
There ſaw you labouring for him. What was it, 
That mov'd pale Caſſius to conſpire? And what 
Made the * all-honour'd, honeſt, Roman Brutus, 
With thearm'd reſt, courtiers of beauteous freedom, 
To drench the Capitol, but that pc would 


the good FEW chofted,] * This ki is allo BE) lp "9 


1 8 in his Anatomy of Melancholy. Preface p. 22. edit. 1632. 

What madneſſe gho/ts this old man ? oa what madneſſe 220. us 
all? ?. STEVENS. . | 
2 Made the —] Thus the ſoak folio, Is the firſt, the article 
e is omitted, to che manifeſt i injury of the metre, Sreevs vs. 
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Have one man but a man? And that is it, 

HFath made me rig my navy; at whoſe burden 
The anger'd ocean foams; with which I meant 
To ſcourge the ingratitude that e Rome 
Caſt on my noble father. 1 


„ Take your time. 


Ax. Thou canſt not fear us, Pompey, with thy . 


ſails, 


Well ee with thee at fon: at land, thou know'ſt 


Fon much we . o‚er- count thee. 


„„ % land, indeed, : 


Thon doſt o er- count me of my father's houſe : 4 
But, ſince the cuckoo builds not for himſelf. ; 


TE "oh canf not | rae! Py 3 Thou canſt not affright us with thy 15 


numerous navy. Jo NSON. . 


So, in Meaſure for Meaſure : 


Setting it up, W che birds 91 prey.” 5 srerve No... 


4 At 1 indeed, 


T hou doft o eur ne 0 of my father 5 howſe' J At land 3 3 


chou doſt exceed me in poſſeſſions, having added to thy own my 


father's houſe. O'er-count ſeems to be uſed equivocally, and Pompey 
perhaps meant to infinuate that Antony not only on bered, but 


had over-reached, him. The circumſtance here alluded to our 


author found in the old tranſlation of Plutarch : “ Afterwards, 35 
when Pompey's houſe was put to open ſale, Antonius bought it; 
but when they aſked him money for 1 it, he made i it very range, | 


and was offended with them.“ 
Again: Whereupon Antonius hed: him Ces Pompeius,] 
And where ſhall we ſup? There, ſayd Pompey ; and ſhowed him 


his admiral galley, which had fix benches of owers: that ſaid he 
is my father's houſe they have left me. He ſpake it to taunt An- 
| tonius, becauſe he had his Jather's houſe, that was N the | 


great. See p. 521, n. 4. Maro Eb. 
5 But, fince the cuckoo bailh not for himſelf, Kc] Since, like ihe 


cuckoo, that ſeizes the neſts of other birds, you have invaded a 


houſe which you could not build, keep 1 it while you can. 


Jonxsox. 


So, i in P, Holland's tranſlation of Pliny, B. X. ch. ix: 
oo heſe (cuckow ;) ay alwaies i in other birds neſts, 


STEEVENS, 
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: Remain i in' 't, as thou may ﬆ; 
SW © lion's to tell us, | 


( For this is from the preſent, FJ how you take | 
The offers we e have ſent : 13 


Cxs. 1 There 8 the point. 


Ax. Which ds not be entreated to, but weigh 
What it is worth e | 


BT Co And what may follow 5 
8 To try a larger fortune. 5 
"i POM: . "You have made 1 me offer 


"Of Sicily. Sardinia; and I muſt 


| Rid all the ſea of pirates; then, to ſend: 
Meaſures of wheat to Rome: This TT upon, 


To part with unhack'd edges, and bear back. 


os, 55 Our targe * undinted. 


"Cas. Ax. Lee. That's s our r offer, | 


„C . Know then, - 
3 came before you here, a man prepard 


Io take this offer: But Mark Antony 


Put me to ſome impatience Though I loſe 


I] ue praiſe of it by telling, You muſt know, 


When Cæſar and your brothers were at blows, 7 
Your mother came to er and did find. 
Her welcome friendly. 


” on I have heard i it, Tompey; 
| And am well ſtudied for a liberal thanks | Ds 
Which I do owe you. | | 


„%% Toke have your hand: 
1 did not think, fir, to have met 2 here. 


this is ; from the _ 1 j. e. . to the e objec of £ our 


—_ diſcuſſion. See Vol. III. p. 7, n. 7. STEEVENS. 
Our tage — Old copy, unmetrically—targes, ernst 
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Avr. The beds i x” the eaſt are ſoft ; and thanks 


- to ul, 
That call d me, timelier thin my purpoſe, hither; ; 
For ! have gain d by it. 


FFF 05 Since faw you laſt, 
There i is a change upon u. 
„„ 1 well, 1 Lino not 


What counts tart ſortune caſts upon my face; . 6 
But in my boſom ſhall ſhe never come, 
To make my heart her vaſſal. 


LEP. „„ | | Well met hos: | 
Pow. I hope ſo, Lepidus.— Thus we are t 


I crave, our compoſition may be written, 
And ſeal” d Derwent Was. 


. : „ That' 8 the next to do. 


Pon. Well feaſt each other, ere we : Parts and | 


2618 
Draw lots, who ſhall begin. L 


Ax. 5 That will 1 8 
Pon. No, Antony, tile the lot: but, Art, 
Or laſt, your fine Egyptian cookery _ 


Shall have the fame, I have heard, that Julius | 


Cæſar 
Grew fat with teaſting there. 


Ax. Fou have heard much, 


Pon. I have fair meanings, ö fir. 


Axx. „„ And fair words to them. 


M hat counts > barb * caſts &c.] Metaphor from . 


"ALES 3 or. lines 1 in caſting accounts in arithmetic. WARBURTON, 


tale the lot :] Perhaps (a ſyllable being here e to 
| the metre „ our author wrote: 
„ take we the lot DR, STEVENS. 


— Former editions, meaning. RE ED. 


The correction was  ſuggelted by Mr. Heath, Matone. 
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Po. Then ſo much have I heard— 
| And I have heard, Apollodorus carried— 

: Exo. No more of that ;—He did ſo. 1 
; Pow. n  » 1 pray you ? 5 
Exo. A certain queen to Cæſar in a mattreſs.. 
Pow. Tknow thee now ; ; How far ſt . ſoldier 2 
"En0: EE 25 „ Well; 2 


And well am like 1 to do; bor, I perceive, 
Tour feaſts are toward. 


„„ Let) me ſhake thy hand; 
I never hated thee: I have ſeen thee fight, 
When I have envied thy behaviour. 

IR Exo. „ | Sir, 

I never lov'd you much; TOR 1 have prais d you, 


” Wk you have well deſery' d ten times as much 


As I have ſaid you did. 
Uf thy plainneſs, 5 
It nothing ill becomes thee— 5 


Aboard my galley I invite you all: 
Will you lead, lords? 


Cas. Ant. LEP. Show us the way, ſir. 


Pon. Cs %%ͤ;õ;ĩ?i 
[Exeunt Powyry, CasaR, Anroxy, LEPIDUS, 
Soldiers, and Attendants. 


1 Thy father, Pompey, would ne'er "ve - 


| made this WON: 8 10 de. e and [ have known, 


7 A certain gent to Ceſar in a - mattreſs ] i. e. To folive Cola ; 
STEEVENS. 


| This! is Hows the margin vs North 8 ee 1 579: 2 6 Cleopatra 5 
truſſed up ina maltreſſe, and ſo e to Cher. 8 2 dor 27 
backe.“ RI T Sox. 


8 Yau and I have 8 2 J i. e. been acquainted. IE in 
Cymodtine« $6 "Ons we have 2 don bagerber at Orleans. 2, STBL EVENS, 
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| Evo. At ſea, I think. 

Men. We have, fir. 

Exo. You have done well by water. 
Mex. And you by land. 


xb. Iwill. praiſe any man n that will praiſe me:* 
55 though | it cannot be denied what J have done by land. 


Mex. Nor what I have done by water. 


Exo. Yes, ſomething you can deny for your o own 
ſafety: you have been a great thief by ſea. 


Mex. And you by land. 
Exo. There I deny my land ſervice. But give 


me your hand, Menas: If our eyes had authority, 


here they might take two thieves kiſſing. 


Mu N. All men's faces a are true, whatſoe' er their | 


hls are. 


1 face. 
Mes. No ſlander ; 1 ſteal hearts. 

Exo. We came hither to fight with you. 

MEN. For my part, I am ſorry it is turn d to a 


drinking. Fee doth this oy Javgh REY his 


fortune. 


Exo. If he do, fre, he cannot weep. it back 
again. | 


MEN. You have aid, FED Wwe Jook'd 3 for 
Mark Antony here; Pray you, Is he married to 


Cleopatra? ? 


9 1 will praiſe any nan that avi!l praife me FT: The poet s art in 


delivering this humorous ſentiment (which gives us ſo very true 
and natural a picture of the commerce of the world) can never be 


ſufficiently admired. The confeſſion could come from none but a 


frank and rough character like the ſpeaker's : and the moral leſſon 
inſinuated under it, that Hattery can make its way thru the moſt 


 Rubborn manners, deſerves our ſerious reflexion. WARBURTOS, 


— © 


Exo. But there i is never a fair woman has a true | 
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70 Cæſar's ſiſter i is call 9 Octavia. 

M V. True, ſir; } ſhe was the wife of Caius Mar- 
cellus. 

| Evo. But the i; is now the wife of Marcus Anto- f 

h nius. DO - 
| Mes. Pray y you, fir? 
Exo o. Tis true. | 
N "Maw. Then is Ceſar, and he, for « ever lait to- | 
gether. 8 
Exo. If I were e bound i to divine of this unity, I 55 
would not prophecy ſo. 
MN. I think, the policy of that 5 made 
more in the marriage, than the love of the parties. 


Exo. I think ſo too. But you ſhall find, the 
band that ſeems to tie their friendſhip together, : 


will be the very ſtrangler of their amity : Octavia - 


is of a holy, cold, and ſtill conyerſation.? 
Mv. Who would not have his wife ſo? 


Exo. Not he, that himſelf is not ſo; which is 
Mark Antony. He will to his Egyptian dim 
again: then ſhall the ſighs of Octavia blow the fire 
up in Cæſar; and, as I ſaid before, that which is 
the ſtrength of their amity, ſhall prove the imme 
diate author of their variance. Antony will uſe 
his affection where it is; he married but. his occa- 
hon here. . 


Mex. And thus it may be. Come, fir, will you - 
aboard? I have a health for you. 


Exo. I ſhall take i it, fir: ve e have us'd our throats Ow 


in Egypt. 5 
Mix. Come; let rs away. 1 1D [Exe 1 


1 - Ji. e. behavi jour, manner of acting i in com- 
mon life. So, in P/alm xxxvii. 14: © 8 ſlay fuck a> be of 


5 4 2, 
| agar © conve We STBREVENS, 
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SCENE vn. 


On beard Pompey” $ Galley, bing n near Miſenum. ö 


Me el. Enter 10 or three S ervants, with a banquet. 


1. Sexy. Here they'll be, man: Some 0⁵ their 
plants are ill-rooted already, the leaſt wind | the 
world will blow them down. 
2. Sexy. Lepidus is high-colour'd. 8 
1. SERV. They have made him drink wins drink: CL 
2. SERV. As they pinch one another by the diſ- 


: poſition, 5 he cries out, 20 more; reconciles them to 
his entreaty, and himſelf to the drink. = 


1. Sexy. But it raiſes the greater war - between - 


him and his diſcretion. 


| Ws a Ha A bens in our author's time fre- 
quently fonifed what we now call a deſert ; and from the following 
dialogue the word muſt here be underſtood i in that ſenſe. So, in 
Lord Cromawell, 1602: Their dinner is our banquet after dinner.“ 
Again, in Heath's Chronicle af the Civil Wars, 1661. After 
dinner, he was ſerved with a barguet, in the concluſion whereof he 


2 


Ty knighted Alderman Viner.“ Maloxz.“ 


Some d' their plants 12 Plants, beſides i its common mean- | 
ing, is here ufed for the hh, from the Latin. JounsoN. 5 


So, in Thomas Lupton's Thyrd Boote of notable Things, 4to. . 
bl. I. Grinde muſtarde with vineger, and rubbe it well on the | 
plants or ſoles of the feete”” &c. STEEVENS. 


4 They have made him drink alms-drink. ] A OY . 
good fellows, to ſignify that liquor of another's ſhare which his 
companion drinks to eaſe him. But it fatirically alludes to Cæſar 
and Antony ' s admitting him into the triumvirate, in order to — | 
off from themſelves the load of envy. WaRBURTON, | 


5 As they pinch one anther by the diſpoſet fon, | A phraſe equiv —_ . 
to that ao in ule, of Touching one in a ſore place. W ak˙bCK To. 
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— * Sky. Why, this it is to have a name in great 

| men's fellowſhip: I had as lief have a reed that 

will do me no ſervice, as a bo nl J CO: not 
= heave. 


1. Sexy. To be call d into a huge ſphere, and 


. not to be ſeen to move in't, are the holes where 


| 3 ſhould be, Wen pitifully diſaſter the — 


6 


4 A pike. ons, NSON, 5 
805 in Hamlet: | „„ 
„ Shall 1 firike at it with my / Martian TH Srrevr NS. . 


oF To be calPd into a huge ſphere, and not to be ſeen to move in 9. 


arte the holes auhere eyes ſhould be, which pitifully diſaſter the cheeks. I 
This ſpeech ſeems to be mutilated; to ſupply the deficiencies is 


: impoſſible, but perhaps the ſenſe was originally PIC to 5 5 
Wy this: ; a | 
0 45 called Auto & Jae ſobere, and not to be feen to move in it, is 
a very ignominious ſtate; great offices are the holes where eyes 

. be, wohich, if e eyes be wanting, pitifully di after the cheeks. 


Jonxsox. 4 


In the cighth book of the Civil Wars, by Daniel, R. 103, is a 


he earl of Warwick ſays to his confeſſor: 
« T know that I am fx d unto a ſphere 
 & That is ordain d lo move. It is the place 
„My fate appoints me; and the region where 
I muſt, whatever happens there embrace. 
9 Diſturbance, travail, labour, hope and fear, 
« Are of that clime, ingender'd i in that place; 
« And action beſt, I ſee, becomes the beſt : 
. The ſtars that have moſt glory, have x no reſt. . 
. STEEVE NS, 
The thought, though miſerably expreſſed, appears to be this. 


S It. 


hat a man called into a high ſphere without being ſeen to move 


in it, is a ſight as unſeemly as the holes where the ou ſhould be, 
without eyes to fill them. M. Maso. | 


I do not believe a ſingle word has been 3 The being 
called into. a huge ſphere, and not being ſeen to move in it, theſe 
two circumſtances, ſays the ſpeaker, reſemble ſockets in a face 


885 r e which reſembles this, though it will hardly ſerve to N 1 


where eyes ſhould be, [but are not,] which empry ſockets, 5 


holes without eyes, pitifully disfigure the countenance. 
Ihe ſphere in which the eye moves, is an expreſſion which 
Shakſpeare has often uſed. Thus, in his 1 119th Sonnet: 
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A ſennet ſounded. Enter Cæsak, AnTowy, Pompey, 
_ Leyipus, AcriPppa, MrcæxAS, ENoBARBUs,. 
Mens, wb otber: Captains; ð ͤ 


Avr. Thus do they, fir: Ly Casa. ] They take 


Ed £1 2 Dn  » 1 „ 


8 How have mine eyes out of their eres been fitted, &c, VV 1 
mY YT, JF . VV | 1 
5 «© Make thy two eyes, like ſtars, ſtart from their eres.“ e 1 
„ ur J 888 . — 
Dey tale th few the Vile] Pliny, ſpeaking of the - = 
Nile, ſays, How high it riſeth, is knowne by markes and mea= _ 8 N 1 
ſures taken of certain pits, The ordinary height of it is fixteen | © 
cubites. Under that gage, the waters overflow not all. Above „ 
that ſtint, there are a let and hindrance, by reaſon that the later _ EE = 
it is ere they bee fallen and downe againe. By theſe the ſeed- time VVV 
is much of it ſpent, for that the earth is too wet. By the other | . 1 {$1 
there is none at all, by reaſon that the ground is drie and thirftie ES 
The province taketh good keepe and reckoning of both, the one DE _ 
as well as the other. For when it is no higher than 12 cubites, it a . 
findeth extreame famine: yea, and at 13 it feeleth hunger ſtill _ 1 
14 cubites comforts their hearts, 15 bids them take no care, but | | 
16 affordeth them plentie and delicious dainties. So ſoone as any 
part of the land is freed from the water, ſtreight waies it is ſowed. 
Philemon Holland's Tranſlation, 1601, B. V. c. ix. Reed. 


Shakſpeare ſeems rather to have derived his knowledge of this 
fact from Leo's Hiſtory of Africa, tranſlated by John Pory, folio, | PITT 
1600: © Upon another fide of the iſland ſtandeth an houſe alone 5 1 
buy itſelfe, in the midſt whereof there is a foure- ſquare ceſterne or | | f 
channel of eighteen cubits deep, whereinto the water of Nilus is 
conveyed by a certaine ſluice under ground. And in the midſt of 
the ceſterne there is erected a certaine piller, which is marked and 
divided into ſo many cubits as the ciſterne containeth in depth. And 
upon the ſeventeenth of June, when Nilus beginning to overflow, 
the water thereof conveied by the ſaid fluce into the channel, in- 
creaſeth daily. If the water reacheth only to the fifteenth cubit 
of the ſaid piller, they hope for a fruitful yeere following; but if 
ſtayeth between the twelfth cubit and the fifteenth, then the in- 
creaſe of the yeere will prove but meay ; if it reſteth between the 
tenth and twelfth cubits, then it is a fign that corne will be ſolde 
ten ducates the buſhel,” MaLoxe. „ ED 
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By the height, the lowneſs, or the mean, if dearth, 

Or foizon, follow : ? The higher Nilus ſwells, 
The more it promiſes: as it ebbs, the ſeedſman 
Upon the ſlime and ooze ſcatters his grein, 8 
And ſhortly comes to harveſt. 

LP. You have ſtrange ſerpents there. 


Avr. Ay, Lepidus. 


Lu. Your ſerpent of Egypt! is bred now of your 5 
mud by the operation of your ſun: fo! is your cro- 


codile. 
Axx. They are ſo. 


Pon. Sit, —and ſome wine —A health to > Lepi- 5 


dus. 5 


ne er out. 


Exo. Not till you have fept; 1 fear me, you'll : 


be | in, till then. 
Lux. Nay, certainly, I "PRE heand; hs Ptolemies' 


pyramiſes are very goodly things; without con- 


e [ have heard that. 


: 0 1 i. e. the middle. 'Sevuee NS, 


9 Or foizon, follow e] Foizon ĩ is a French word ignifying 1 5 
abundance, I am told that it is ſtill in common uſe i in 1 the North, 5 


See Vol. III. p. 62, n. 7. STEEVENS. 


2 have heard the Piolemies? pyramiſes are wery 2 things; ] | 
Pyramis for pyramid was in common uſe in our author's time. "Oy 5 


in 1 Biſhop Corbet's Poems, 1647 : 
«© Nor need the chancellor boaſt, whoſe fyramis 
« Above the hoſt and altar reared 3 Is. | 


From this word Shakſpeare formed the Engliſh plural, 3 0 
to mark the indiſtinct pronunciation of a man nearly intoxicated, 
w hoſe tongue is now beginning to © ſplit what it ſpeaks,” In 
other places he has introduced the Latin plural pyramides, which 


was conſtantly uſed by our ancient writers. So, in this Tor + : 
5 My country's high pyramides—.” 
Again, i in Sir Aſton Cockain's Poems, 1658 : 
© Neither adviſe I thee to pals the ſeas, 
0 take a view of the yramides. 


Lr. I am not fo well as I ſhould be, but ror | 


9. 
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Mew. Pompey, : a word. „ [Afide. : 
Pom. Say in mine ear: What is't 5 
Mex. Forſake thy ſeat, Ido beſeech thee, ; Captain, - : 


Ee Le 2, —_ 
* And hear me ſpeak a word.” = 3 = 
= POM: 8  Forbear me till. anon.— — on pers { þ| 
| This wine for Lepidus. „ VöĩV Wi 
Lr. What manner o thing is your r crocodile? e — 
Ax. It is ſhaped, ſir, like it ſelf; and it is aa | 1 
broad as it hath breadth: it is juſt ſo high as it is, Ii 
and moves with its own organs: it lives by that . = 
which nouriſheth it; and the elements once out of 10 ; e | 
i, it tranſmigratess F;; Cefn pa — 
Lr. What colour is it ar 2 3% | 
Ax. Of its own colour too. ö oo — 
Lep. 'Tis a ſtrange ſerpent, oy 


Avr. Tis ſo. And the tears of it are wet. „ . 
Cs. Will this deſcription enn, EEE 2 
Avr. With the health that Pompey gives him, . — 
elſe he is a very epicure. . 
Pom. [to MxNAS aſide.) Ga. hang, fir hang! 1 . I! 
ILIell me of that? away! _ SL v0 
Do as 1 bid you. Where's this cup I call d for? : : | 


MM. If for the ſake of merit thou wilt hear me, 
Riſe from thy: Kool... --..-.. e 


— 
— —U— — 


— Fm 3 th 
* e — 


71... ? 


Again, i in i Braichwalte $ Survey of Alen, 161 4: © Thou ant Fill 
now for building a ſecond pyramides in the air,” Maron, _ | „„ j 
3 And hear me ſpeak a word.] The two laſt ſyllables of this hemi- gn Ei. 


| | iih 
ſtick, are, I believe, an interpolation. They add 1 not to the ſenſe, 55 = 
but diſturb the meaſure, STEEVENS. | | | — 


4 the tears of it are abet. « Be your tears wet? 25 ſays Lear 


to Cordelia Act IV. ſe. 9 | aten, E. 
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Por. 1 think, thou” rt mad. The matrer? 
, [ riſes, and walks aſide. 
Max. 1 1 ever r held my cap off to thy fortunes. 


Y OM. Thou haſt ſerv'd me with much faith: 
ON What's elſe to FT 55 
8 Be jolly, lords. 5 


8 Theſe quick-fands Lepidus, 
_ Keepoft chem, for you ſink. 


Mx. Wilt thou be lord of all the world? 25 
Pom. = What fay'ſt thou? 


Mex. Wilt thou be lord of the whole world? ? : 
That's twice. | 


Por. How ſhould that be? 2 Ps 
B „ But entertain it, , and, b 


1 Although thou think me poor, I am the r man 


Wil give thee all the world. 


VVV Haſt thou drunk well? Þ 


Mex. No, Pompey, 1 have kept me from the 
1 Feup. bo 
8 Thou art, if thou dar'ſt be, the nhl Jove: 
Whate'er the ocean pales, or ſky ia 
Is thine, if thou wilt haye t. 


J Show me which way. 


MEN. Theſe three world. ſharers, theſe Pe: 
titors, 


8 Are in thy veſſel: Lern me cut the cable ju: 


2 — hy inclips,] i. e. 3 e 2 


FO competitors, i. e. confederates, partners. See Vol. II. 
p- 221, n. 5. STEEVENS. 


N Let me cut the cable; 51 So, in the old 8 of Plu- 1 

i turch: « Now in the middeſt of the feaſt, when they fell to be 
merie with Antonius loue vnto Cleopatra, Menas the pirate came 
to Pompey, and whiſpering in his eare, ſaid unto him: ſhall 1 cut 

the gables: of the ankers, "and make thee Lord not only of Sicile | 
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i And, 1 we are put off, fall to their throats: = 
All there i is thine.” RO 


Po. Ah; this how mould ſt have done, FE 
And not have ſpoke on't! In me, tis villainy ; 7 one 04 
In thee, it had been good ſervice. Thou muſt no. | i 4 
*Tis not my profit that does lead mine-honour; 0 4 I 

| Mine honour, it. Repent, that e'er thy tongue . on 
 Hath fo betray'd thine act: Being done unknown, ti. 
1 ſhould have found it afterwards well VV 1 
But muſt condemn it now. Deſiſt, and drink. | W 
M. For this,” - [ite %%%%%ôö;öÄö;ĩ᷑.“ 
I'll never follow thy pall'd fortunesꝰ more.— — 


Who ſeeks, and will not take, when once tis offer d, | 
Shall never find it more. 


„ This health ro „ Lepidus e „„ 


. * — 
* ä ů — — —[— 
* 
" * $a M 


— 
+ * — —— — ” 
— —- 6 1 


8 aa Se bot of ch whale empire of Rome beſides? ages - 
| having pawſed a while vpon it, at length aunſwered him: thou 
ſhouldeſt haue done it, and neuer have told it me, but now we 
muſt content vs with that we haue. As for my ſelfe, I was neuer : 


RR 
ws © * * . 
r 


N to breake my faith, nor to be counted a traitor,” | * 10 
| 8 „% rn — 
5 All ham is thine] Thus the old copy. Modern editors read: . | _ 
All then is bine. | | | | 11} j 
If alteration be neceſſary, we might as well give: All theirs is „ ; i 
8 5 All there, however, may mean, all in the veſſel. STrEEVE NXS. | | Y!} 1 
thy pall' d fortunes —] Palled, 1s vapid, paſt its time of = Hoe LE g 
3 pulled wine, is wine that has loſt i its e e 5 i bo 
neſs, Jon NS NW. | | DR 1 


| Palled is a word of which the wg is 1 Perhaps, 
ſays Dr. Johnſon, in his Dictionary, it is only a corruption of 


paled, and was originally applied to colours. Thus, in Chaucer” ; | 
 Manciple's Prologue, v. 17000 % | | = 


So unweldy was this ſely palled ghoſt.” ” Srexvans, „%% | n= 


7 Who ſeeks, and will not take, when once lis Her d, e 
Hphall newer find it more.] This is from the ancient t proverbial „ „ 1 
* chy me: . ö . . N . 4 


A 
DS "a 
LL IE RL 

— — — » 


— . 
r 
—— — __— LL 


5 He who will not, when he may, | 
41 When he will, he mall have nay.” STEVENS. 


VVV 


— AS. 


r 
at 
wane ww, 
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Aur. Bear him aſhore—P1l pledge it for him, 5 
. Pompey. „ 
Exo. Here s to thee, Menas. 
ME |) ST SD  Enobarbus, welcome. Z 
Pou. Fill, till the cup be hid. 


Exo. There's a ſtrong fellow, Viega. . 
L Pointing | to the attendant who carries 97 Lrerpus. 


Wi Why? = 
Ee. | N . bears 
The third part of the world, man; See*ſt not? 


Mex. The third part then | is drunk: Would it 
| were all,” | 
T hat i it might go on wheels! 1s | 


Exo. Drink thou ; increaſe the reels.” | 

MEN. Come. 7, | | 

Pom. This is not yet a an Alexandrian feaſt. 
Av 75 It ripens towards it. Strike the 9 ho! 


„ 7. The din; part hs is rk + £7 "Would it were Pg &c.] The : 
old copy reads—The third part then he is drunk, &c. The context 


clearly ſhows that the tranſcriber's ear deceived him, and that we 


E ſhould read as I have printed it, —The third part then is drunk. 
. Maron, 
J. it gbr go on wheel! ] © The World goes upon wheels, 
is the title of a pamphlet written by Taylor the Water-poet, 
| | MaLoNE. 
OY - increaſe the reels. ] As the 8 was not, in our 
author's time, employed to ſignify a dance or revel, and is uſed in 
no other part of his works as a ſubſtantive, it is not impoſlible that 


| the paſſage before us, which ſeems deſigned as a continuation of the 


imagery ſuggeſted by Menas, originally ſtood thus : 
255 Drink thou, and greaſe the wheels,” 5 
A phraſe ſomewhat ſimilar, occurs in Timor of Athens : 
"TO, — with liguoriſh draughts S | 
5 greaſes his pure ming. 
«© That from it all conſideration flips.” ; . 


: — the vefels,] Try whether the caſks ſound as empty. 


Jonnsox. 


- oF In ſoft and delicate Lethe. . 
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Here i is to Cæſar. 

FS I could well geben it. 
It's monſtrous labour, when I waſh wy brain, 

: And It grows fouler. OE — 
WNT; Be a child o the time. 


Cs. Poſſeſs it, u make anſwer: 25 but I had ra i 
„„ faſt - 5 
From all, four days, than drink ſo much i in one. 


Exo. Ha, my brave emperor! [to 1 
Shall we dance now the Egyptian Bacchanals, 
Ang celebrate our ian! ? : 
„„ Let's ha- t, good ſoldier.” 


Ax. Come, let us uot take hands: . 
Till that the conquering wine hath ſteep'd 01 our rſenſe 1 


Exo. . All take bande. — 


Ds Hollins, Ante the wefele.'n means no more 1 chink the ah 
ene againſt the other, as a mark of our 9 in 3 as We 
now ſay, chink glaſſes. STEEVENS. | i. 
Mr. Steevens is ſurely right. So, in one of Tago* 8 ſongs: 5 
LAnd let me the camikin clink,” Ri rsOx. 5 
Vaſęl. probably mean kettle-drums, which were beaten when the | 
health of a perſon of eminence was drank ; immediately after we 
have, © make battery to our ears with the loud muſic,” They are 
| called kettles in Hamlet: | 
__ « Give me the cups; 3 | 
And let the Lertle to the trumpet peak. 85 5 
Dr. Johnſon's explanation degrades this feaſt of 2he lords . the 
avhole : into ruſtick revel, Hol r Waits, | 


3 IT make anſwer :] The aan only ſerves to clog 
the metre. STEEVENS. = 


Cone, let us all take bends: J 4 half a 1 in this a may | * 


have been omitted, the deficiency might be ſupplied with words I re- 


ſembling thoſe in Milton's Comus : © 
Come let us all take hands, and beat the ground, 


86 Till“ &c. STEEVENS. 


11 1 


1 * . * 
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Make battery to our ears? with the loud muſick — _ 


The while, I'll place you: Then the boy ſhall fing ; 
The holding every man ſhall Dear,” as loud 
As his ſtrong ſides can volley. 


11 ck Pas. - Enobarbus places them hand in lan a. 1 — | 


$0 N 6. 


3 thou monarch of the + wine, £ 
ear es Bacchus, 1 1 pou 7 ; 


1 Make bay to our ears — So, in King Fohn : 
« Our ears are cudgel d. STEEVENS. | 


8 5 The holding every man ſhall bear,] In old editions: 
= 7; © "SB Beling every man ſhall beat, | N 
be company were to join in the burden, which the poet t files, | 


the holding, But how were they to Lee this with their 2 des ? I 
am * the poet wrote: 


T he holding every man ſhall bear as bud | 
As his ſtrong fides can wolley. 


The breaſt and des are 3 concerned 5 in n Rraining 1 to 
| ſing as loud and forcibly as a man can. THREOBAL D. 


Mr. Theobald's emendation is very plauſible; and yet beat 


8 might have been the poet's word, however harſh it may appear WF} 


At preſent. In Henry VIII. we find a ſimilar expreſſion : 
let the muſic Ie it.“ STEEvens. 


7 he vollig every man ſhall beat 1 Every man mall accompany 


the chorus by drumming on his Men, 3 in token of concurrence and : 
5 applauſe. Joyxson, 


I have no doubt but bear is the right 1 | To 5 the 5 
Ra e or, as it is here called, the Holding of a ſong, is the 
Phraſe at this day, The paſſage quoted by Mr. Steevens from 
Henry VIII. relates to inſtrumental muſick, not to vocal. Lond 
48 his fides can wolley, means, with the utmoſt exertion of his voice, 


So we fay, he laughed till he ſplit his ſides. M. Maso. 


Theobald's emendation appears to me ſo plauſible, and 3 | 
is ſo ſmall, that I have given it a place i in the text, as did Mr. 
5 Steevens i in his edition. | 


The me of the holding is afottained by a paſſage i in an old 
pamphlet called J he Serving-man's Comfort, to. 1598: — where 


a4 ſong is to be ſung the under-ſong or holding whereof is, It is 
merrie in haul where beards wag all.” MALONE. 


© — ith Fs a J Dr. „ Johnſon, | in Kis Dian. foys 5 
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In thy wats our cares be drown'd ; 
With thy grapes our hairs be crowd 
Cup us till the world go round; 
Cup 3 us, mul the Wore 1 80 und! 


Cas. What would you more 2—Pompey, good 5 


night. Good brother, 

Let me requeſt you off: our graver buſineſs i 
Frowuns at this levity.— Gentle lords, let's ts ; 
Jou ſee, we have burnt our cheeks: ; . Eno- 
„„ ', 2 | 
Is weaker than the wine; and mine own tongue 

; Splits what it EA 7 the wild e hath al- 


- moſt. 


: Antick' d us all. What needs 1 more words? Good | 


. night. — p 
5 Good Antony, your hand. 


Pow. T try you o the ſhore. 


Ax. And thall, fir: give” J your hand. 


Pow O, Antony, 8 
You have my father 8 ne —But what? we are 


friends: . 


7 5 * eye is a ſmall eye, and quotes this paſſage for his 8 
Find eyne, however, may be red eyes : eyes inflamed with drinking, 
are very : well appropriated to Bacchus. So, in Tous Cefar: 

| — ſuch ferret and ſuch fiery eyes.” 


- So, Pain in his Defence of Coney-Catching, 1592: « — like 5 
2 pink-ey'd ferret.” Again, in a ſong ſung by a drunken Clown 


in Marius and Sy Ila, 1594: 
Thou makeſt ſome to ſtumble, and many mo to fumble, 
"BF And me have Kal Due, moſt brave and jolly wine!“ 


wo STEEVENS, | 


4 O, Ep nb ; 


You have my Aber hat The hiſtorian Pecan fays: 3 
wy cum Pompeio quogue circa Miſenum pax inita: Qui 
Fe abſurde, cum in navi Cæſaremque et Antonium cana exciperet, 


_ dixit: In carinis ſuis ſe cœnam dare; referens hoc dictum ad loci 


omen, in quo paterna domus . Antonia 22 debatnr,” Our author, 


Avery "2; —-V— — — — ———— 


— 8 
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Come, down into the boat. 


„ . Take heed you fall not. — 
ſ E Pon Cs. Avr. and Artendants, 


5 "Menks, I'll not on ſhore. : 


EOS, to my cabin,— 
Theſe drums 1—theſe trumpets, flutes ! what! 
Let Neptune hear we bid a loud farewell . 
| To theſe great fellows : Sound, and be bang d. 5 
5 Len: out. 5 

FA flouriſh of trumpets, with drums. 
Exo. Ho, fays 'a!—There' s my cap. . 
VV Ho — e captain! 
Come. j; I Ereuni. 5 


A c P; III. 8 c E N E 1. 
A Plain in Syria, | 


Eater . as . 1 with IN Us and = 
other Romans, officers, and ſoldiers ; the dead yy: 
of Pacorus borne before him. 


Fes. Now, darting Parthia, art t thou ruck; « 
And nor 
Pleas d fortune does of Marcus Craſſus death | 


| though ks loſt the joke, yet ſeems willing to commemorate the 
Rory. WarkBuRTON, 55 
Ihe joke of which the learned editor ſeems to . hs loſs, - | 
| could not be found in the old tranſlation of Plutarch, and e = 
Rena no further. See p. 505, n. 4. STEEVENS. £ | 


fruck;] Alludes to darting. Thou whoſe darts have ſo : 
| of Rruck others, art Arne now w thyſelf, Jouxs 5 | 
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f Make me revenger.— Bear the king's ſor” 8 body 
Before our army: Thy Pacorus, en 
: Fays this for Marcus Craſſus. 


„ Noble Ventidins, . 
Whilſt yet 5 Fechten blood thy ſword is warm, 


The fugitive: Parthians follow ; Jpur een Me. : 


5 dia, 
Meſopotamia, and the ſhelters whither I, 
The routed fly : ſo thy grand captain Antony 
Shall ſet thee on . chariots, and 
Put garlands on thy head. , 


ZZ Silius, Silius, 
have done enough: A lower place, note well, 


May make too great an act: For learn this, Silius ; =, 


Better leave undone,” than by our deed wa 


Too high a fame, when him we ſerve's away.* 


Cæſar, and Antony, have ever von 
More in their officer, than perſon: Soſſius, 

One of my place in Syria, his lieutenant, 

For quick accumulation of renown, _ 

Which he achiev'd by the minute, loſt his br 
Who does i' the wars more than his captain can, 


| Becomes his captain's captain: and ambition, 


The ſoldier's virtue, rather makes choice of loſs, 
Than gain, which : darkens him. 


king of © Parthia.. STEEVENS. 


7 Better leave undone, Kc. Old copies, e (becauſe i 


the payers were unacquainted with the moſt common <lliphs) : 
| Better to leave undone, &c. SrEEVENS. 


8 —— when him we ſerve's gau. Thus the old copy, eg 


ſuch ron þ was our author 8 phraſcology. So, in The Witter: 
Tale. : 

am | appointed him to murder you.“ 

See alſo Coriolanus, Vol. XII. p- 228, n. 6. 


The modern editors, however, all read, more grammatically, 


when he we ſerve, K. Maloxx. 


1 


Thy 8 n Pacorns was 4 fon of o, 
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I could do more to do Antonius good, 


But *twould offend him; and in his Ce _ 


5 Should my eon periſh. 
N . Thou haſt, Ventidivs, I 
; That without Which! a ſoldier, and his ſword, 


Grants ſcarce diſtinction.* Thou wilt write to o An- 
5 tony 7 


+ Pax. Il humbly ät whit in his name, 
That magical word of war, we have effected; 
How, with his banners, and his nb ranks, i 
The ne 'er-yet-beaten horſe of Parthia 
We have N out o. che field. 


ö 5 Where is he now? 
IVV. He purpoſerh to Athens: whither 1 
What haſte 
The weight we muſt convey with us all Permit, : 
We ſhall cas before aan chere; ; ; pals along. = 
. Exeuni. 


. e which — Hee again, regardleſs be metre, | 
the a copies read : ; 


| That uten the 1 + — Sitten,, 
2 That without which @ ſoldier, and his ſword, _ i 
Grants ſcarce diſtinction. Grant, for afford. It is tally 5 0 


8 obſeurely expreſſed: but the ſenſe is this, Thou haſt that, Ventidius, 


which if thou didft want, there would be na dliſtinction betaucen thee 
and thy ſavord. You would be both equally cutting and ſenſeleſs. This 
was wiſdom or knowledge of the world, Ventidius had told him 


the reaſons why he did not purſue his advantages : and his friend, 5 


| by this compliment, e them to be of weight. ; 


. WanrBuRTON, 
We have ſomewhat of the ns idea ! in l 


1 5 "IE Whe, ſenſible, outdares his ſenſeleſs ford," 1 e ; 
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SCE N KI. 


| Rome. | An Ante-chamber in | Ceſar 8 Hoe. 5 


Enter Aenirra. 26d Exonarous, meeting. 


- Ack. What, are the brothers parted? 2 Ne 
; Exo. They have Vene with Pompey, he j is 
: gone; 
The „ three are ſealing. Ocavis weeps 1 
To part from Rome: Cæſar is ſad; and N Dn) 
Since Pompey's feaſt, as Menas ſays, is troubled 
With the green ſickneſs. e e 1 
i Ack. „„ 'Tis a noble Lepidus . 5 3 -— my 
Exo. A very fine one: O, how he loves Cafar! "| 
Aok. Nay, but how dearly HE adores _— An- . — 
= =, ONE. 
EN. Cæſar? Why, he's be jupiter of men. 
: Ack. What's Antony? The god of Jupiter. 


Exo. Spake you of Ceiar? ; How? * the 8 8 {| 
i: pO 
Aon: O Antony ! O thou ZR ME _ 
Exo. Would you Praiſe Cæſar, cr eür - — — 104 
807 no further.” on EE Fs Wi: 


* How: 2) I belleve; was here, as in another” place in | this: Fit 
ply, printed by miſtake, for a. See alſo Vol. Y, Þe N 3o. 1 
Maro „ | = 

* of 
I berceive no need of 1 Sr ELVENS, 5 fo 
Arabian bird! The Js. Jou NSON, 5 | = 
5 So again, in Cynbeline | %% . f Al 
Forks FAT ; "FT 
dhe is alone the Arabi au bird, and 1 ö» | 171 
% Have loſt my wager.” SrezgvExNs. #0 


3 —— — Cæſar o 20 further, | I ſuſpect that this line was de- 


Las. 
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Aox. Indeed, he ply'd them both with excellent 
| praiſes. 


Row Bur he loves Cæſar beſt er he loves 
Antony: 55 


— Ho! hearts, tongues, figures, ſeribes, bards, poets * 


KCalled zumbert, and to number, a verb {im 


RS = .-, a . 
Think, ſpeak, caſt, write, fing, number, ho, his loy J 


Goned: to be menial, and that (omitting the | impertinent #) \ we Y 
| mould read: | | : 
| Would you projje C far, fay—Cafar j—120 further. | | 

 STexvens. 
N Ports,] Not only the tautology of bards and poet, 
; but the want of a correſpondent action for the ts whoſe buſineſs 
in the next line is only to zumber, makes me ſuſpect ſome fault in 
: this paſſage, which I know not how to mend. Jog NSM”. 


I ſuſpe& no fault. The ancient bard ſung his com . to 
the harp; the poet only commits them Woe per. Verſes are often 
this ſenſe) of Shakſpeare” "ok 


coining, is 7 make verſes, 1 
This puerile arrangement of words was much ſtudied i in the age . 


wy of Shakſpeare, even by the firſt writers. 


So, in An excellent Sonnet of a ups, U Sir P, Sidney; ; printed. 
in England' s Helicon, 1600: _ 


66 Vertue, beauty, and ſpeach, did rike, f charme, 
My hart, eyes, eares, with wonder, loue, delight: 
N irt, ſecond, laſt, did binde, enforce, and arme, 


His works, ſhowes, ſutes, with wit, grace, and vowes-might : 


Thus honour, liking, truſt, much, farre, and deepe, 
„Held, pearſt, poſſeſt, my judgement, ſence, and will; 
Till wrongs, contempt, deceite, did grow, ſteale, ereepe, 
Bands, fauour, faith, to breake, defile, and kill. 


Then greefe, unkindnes, proofe, tooke, kindled, naught, 
„ Well grounded, noble, due, ſpite, rage, diſdaine: | 
„But ah, alas (in vaine) my minde, ſight, thought, 
»Dooth him, his face, his words, leaue, ſhunne, refraine. 


« For nothing, time, nor place, can looſe, quench, eaſe; 
46 Mine owne, embraced, ſought, knot, wy diſeaſe.” 
. . ne 
Again, i in a Daniel's 11th Sonnet, I 594: | 
Wet I will weep, vow, pray to cry thee; : 
6 . froſt, . W mots, and yields we ſee,” 
15 Maron, 
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Io Antony. But as for Cæſar, 
= Kneel down, kneel down, and wonder. 


Ao. 125 „„ 3 Both he loves. e 
Evo. They a are his ſhards, and he their beetle.“ 
„ [TTrumpets. 


This is to horſe —Adieu, 105 Agripge : 
Aox. Good fortune, worthy ſoldier; and farewell. = 


: | Enter Canan, Axroxy, Leyrovs, and Octavia, 


_Avr. No further, fir. 


Cs. You take from me a | great part of myſelf; — 
| Uſe me well in it. —Siſter, prove ſuch a wife 
As my thoughts make thee, and as my furtheſt band * 
Shall paſs on thy approof. — Moſt noble Antony, 5 
Let not the piece of virtue, which is ſet LY | 
Betwixt us, as the cement of our —— wil 
To _ it builded, be the 1 ram, to batter TE 


They « are bis N and. "I their heels.) 1 i. e. They : are the 
wings that raiſe this heavy i inſet? rom the ns IO; in SS oe, 
| Macbeth: | | 1 ft 

d the Kit derne beetle.” | Vä 


See Vol. VII. p. 466, n. 9. 8 . 
- $ You take From me à great part of myſelf ] So, in The Fen . | | 
] have given you here a third of my own lite,” STEEVENS, | | — 
Again, in Troilus and Craſſida. „„ „5 64 
I have a kind of ſelf reſides in you.” | MaLone. PE 0 On 


577 as my furtheſt band —] As I will venture the greateſt 447 
pledge of ſecurity, on the trial of thy conduct. Joh xsOoN. . 
Band and bond in our author's time were N — TT | | [4 
See Vol. VII. p. 278, n. 4. Mal. = | 1 
7 7he piece of virtue, ] So, in The Tempeſt: | 5 1 5 | Cl | 

| | by 


Thuy mother was @ Piece of v. virtue 
Again. in Pericles 
© Thou art @ piece of wirtue” cc. sresvrns. 


b 8 . cement of our love, e 
7 Leeb it builded,] So, in our author's 8 lig Sonnet! 1 
« And ruin'd love, when it 1s built anew, | 
rows fairer than at firſt,” MaLones. 
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The fortreſs of it : for better might we 


Have lov'd without this mean, if on both parts 
This be not cheriſh” d. 


VV Maker me not offended 

In your diſtruſt. | 

WS 1 have a 1 
8 RD. You ſhall r not find, 


Ira you be therein curious, the leaſt cauſe 

For what you ſeem to fear: So, the gods keep you, 
And make the hearts of Romans ſerve your ends! 
We will here part. 


us. Farewell, my deareſt ſiſter, fhes thee well; z 
The elements be kind to thee,*? and make 


e Thy ſpirits all of comfort! fare thee well. 


e My noble brother!— 


3 — therein curious] i. e. bpb. So, i in 2 * 7. aming | 

Bn derer 1 

For curious 1 cannot be with you.” 
See Vol. VI. p- 526, n. 5. Irzivs ns. 5 


2 The elements be kind &c.] This is obſcure. _ FEY to mean. 


the different elements of the Body, or principles of life, maintain : 
| Mo proportion and harmony as may keep you cheerful, Jon xs. 


The elements be kind, &c. I believe means only, May the four 


© elements, of which this world i is compuſed, unile 8 influences to make 
| thee cheerful. 
here is, however, a thought which 3 to favour Dr. John- 8 
5 fo? 8 — N in The Te Ao Noble ate by Fletcher ang 
| Shakſpeare : 


cc . 


My precious maid, | 
40 Thoſe beſt affections that the 7 infuſe 
In their beſt temper'd Prone, wow enthron'd 
« In your dear heart!” | x 
Again, in 7. wvelfth-Night : << Does not our life confil of the four | 
"_— ?—PFaith, ſo they ſay.” “ 5 
And another, which may ſerve in ſupport of mine, | 
„the elements, | 
„ That know not what or why, ver do effect 
Rare iſſues by their operance.” | 
| Theſe parting words of Cæſar to his ſiſter, may ded mean 
; no more than the common compliment which the ocenfion of her 


/ 
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Arr. The April's i in her eyes: It is love's ſpring, _ HR. | ö 
5 And theſe the ſhowers to bring it on.— Be cheerful. OE. 
_ Vera. Sir, look well to my huſband's houſe; and - 5 | | 
„ i 3 ED . — 
Octavia? 1 15 N 5 1 5 . | 1 
3 Tl tell you in 1 your „ = | 
Avr. Her tongue will not obey her heart, nor „ = 
can N -..- 
Her heart inform her tongue: the wan 8 down FL 
feather, | | W > 

That ſtands upon the ſwell at full of ride, 
And neither way inclines. . 5 : 
Exo. Will Cæſar "Oops [4 de to Achter 


Aer. „%% VT He has a cloud i in's face. 5 


— : © = ET 5 
* . 4 ＋ r 
WILEY POS <> —— tan IT * — 
* —— ap 


1 
YT | 


2 — arc. 8 
— — —2— — — —-— _— 3 
es \ 
* 6 1 


5 voyage very ex required. - He ide that ferene ar Fa on nt . 
ani proſperous winds may keep her ſpirits free from every ap prel Fs 2 Ty s 1 
that might diſturb or alarm them. SrEEVE NWO. 5 

be elements be kind to thee,” (i. e. the elements of air r and | | — 1. 
water.) Surely this expreſſion means no more than, 1 wiſh you a | 553 ny! 
good voyage; Octavia was going to ſail with ONO: from Rome | i 
to Athens. HoLT WBI TE. | „„ 


2 ohnſon's explanation of this paſſage i is too profound to bi | 
juſt, Octavia was about to make a long journey both by land and 
by water. Her brother wiſhes that both cw elements may prove - ; | | 
Kind to her; and this is all. . | - | 4 } 
80 Caſſio ſays i „ 1 . „„ Wo . | 144 
60 O, let the heavens „ 5. 4 
Give him defence againſt the elements, | 5 ; 181 
For I have loſt him on a dangerous ſea. NM. Macon. | | „ #1244 


'In the paſſage juſt quoted, the elements muſt mean, not earth and 
water, (which Mr. M. Maſon ſuppoſes to be the meaning here,) but 
air and water; and ſuch, I think, (as an anonymous commentator | 
has alſo ſuggeſted) is the meaning here. The following lines in 
N roilus _ Creſſida likewiſe favour this i e 5 


anon behold 


| « The rong-ribb'd bark through liquid mountains cut, 
* Bounding between the 7s moift elements, | 


| « Like Perſeus' horſe,” MaLoNE, 
Ver, Ml. 
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. 80 i is he, deing a man. 


1 Antony found Jutius Cæſar dead, 


When at Philippi he found Brutus ſlain. 
Exo. That year, indeed, he was troubled with LY N 


What willingly he did confound; 3 wail'd: 4 
Believe 1 it, till I weep too?! 


: You ſhall hear from me ſtill; the time ſhall not 
955 Out-go my thinking on you. —. 


Ee He were the worſe for that, were he a 
„ fore: . 


1 | Why, en 


He cried almoſt to roaring: and he wept, 
rheum; 
FTW No, ſweet Octavia, 


CV N : Come, fir, come; | 


5 oof wreſtle with you in 1 my y ſtrength of love: _ 
Look, here J have you; thus let you 89, 
5 And ie you to the e 5 


3 abe re he a horſe; ] A horſe i is ſaid to have a ts in 5 1 


5 face, tp he has a black or dark-coloured ſpot in his forchead 


between his eyes. This gives him a ſour look, and being ſuppoſed 


to indicate an ill-temper, is of courſe regarded a as 2 great blemiſh. 


STEEVENS, 8 


: 4 What e he did 1 he wail: -] So, i in  Macheth « 5 
e wail his fall | | 


„ Whomll myſelf ſtruck down.“ gv. 
To confound i is to 0. See Vol. IX. P- 3 525 n. 8. 


|  Martove. 
3 Believe it, till I weep too. ] TI have ventured to alter the tenſe 


of the verb here, againſt the authority of all the copies. There wa 
_ no ſenſe in it, I think, as it ſtood before. TrHroBaALD. 


I am afraid there was better ſenſe in this paſſage as it originally 


| ſtood, than Mr, Theobald's alteration will afford us. Believe it, (ſays 
| Enobarbus,) that Antony did ſo, i. e. that he wept over ſuch an event, 
till you ſee me weeping on the ſame occaſion, wwhen 1 ſhall be obliged to 


yeu for putting ſuch a conſtruction on my tears, which, in reality, (lite 
his) auill be tears of joy. I have replaced the old mg. Mr. 


| 8 Theobald reads—till 1 LP 700. STEEVENS 8. 
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Cs. „ Adieu; be happy! 


| "Than: Let all the number of the ſtars give light 
: To thy fair way! _ 


_ Cas. Farewell, farewell! 2 Oeravrs. | 
_ „ 


(7 ere found, Exeunt. - 


SCENE I. 


Alexandria. | A Room in the Palace. 85 


Enter Cirorarha, Cnannran, Inas, and Axa. . 


Cr kb. Where i is the fellow 3 > 


——— Half afeard to come. 


Co. Go to, go to come hither, fir. 


Enter a ; Meſſenger. 


ano ä ee majeſty, : 


| Herod of Jewry das; not look upon you, 
But when you are well pleas'd. 


C80. N That Herod's head | 


I'll have: But how] * 8 Antony i is gone 


2 whom I might command 1 it. Come e thou : 


near. 

Mes. Moſt gracious majeſty, — . : 

Ga. Tn. Didſt thou behold 
Octavia? 1 
= May .. Ay, dread queen. 1 

. Where? „ 

Mes. e Madam, in | Rome 
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1 look'd her j in the tee and ſaw her led - 
Between her brother and Mark Antony. 


Cxko. Is ſhe as tall as me? 185 


e e She i is ; not, ace 


CLEo0. Didſthear her ſpeak} ? Is ſhe Thrill-torigu'd, . 
or low? 


Mes. Modan, I heard her ſpeak the is low- 


voic'd. 


Ci. That's not fo good be. cannot like her - 


wid 


'6 Is fhe as tall ar me f Nc. &. Kc. ] This ſcene (fays Dr. Grey) 


is a manifeſt alluſion to the queſtions put by queen Elizabeth to Sir 

James Melvil, concerning his miſtreſs the queen of Scots. Who- 

euer will give himſelf the trouble to conſult his Memoirs, may pro- 
bably ſuppoſe t the reſemblance to be more than accidental. 


| Srravuns.. 
I fee no probability that Shakſpeare mould here allude to a con- 


N rerſation that paſſed between Queen Elizabeth and a Scottiſh am- 
| baſſador in 1564, the very year in which he was born, and does not 
appear to have been made publick for above threeſcore years after 
his death; Melvil's Memoirs not being printed till 1683. Such en- 


quiries, no doubt, are perfectly natural to rival females, whether | 


queens or cinder-wenches.  RiTs0N, 


7 That's nat fo good: — he cannot lile her long. 1 Cleopatrn 8 ; 


does not mean—'* That is not ſo good a piece of intelligence as 
your laſt; but, 7. hat, i i. e. a low voice, is not ſo good as a ſhrill 
tongue. 


That a low voice (on Which our author never omits to introduce 


an elogium when he has an opportunity, ) was not eſteemed by Cleo- 
patra as a merit in a lady, appears from what ſhe adds afterwards,— 


« Dull af tongue, and dwartiſh !''—If the words be underſtood in 
the ſenſe firſt mentioned, the latter part of the Une will be found : 


e inconſiſtent with the foregoing. | 
Perhaps, however, the author intended. no connexion. between b 


the two members of this line; and that Cleopatra, after a pauſe, 


ſhould exclaim He cannot like her, whatever her merits be, for 
any length of time. My firſt i dene [ believe to be the true | 
. ONE, | 


It has horn juſtly herald that the poet had probably Queen 
Elizabeth here in his thoughts, The deſcription given of her by 


A e about twelve years. after her death, N con- 
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n Like her? O Ifis! 'tis Mee le. 5 


CEO. I think ſo, Charmian: Dull of tongue, 


N and dwarfiſh !— 
What majeſty is in her gait ? 2? Remember, 


5 If er thou look dit on 1 majeſty. 


e © She creeps; 
2 Her motion and 1 matten are as one: 1 
She ſhows a body rather than a life; i” 

A ſtatue, than a breather. 


oe!! 1 this certain? 
Mes. Or I have n no obſervance. 
Le. be. Three i in n Egypt | 


Cannot make berter note. 5 


- | Crx0. V He's very - kewwits, Z 
Ido perceive't : Thee $ nothing in her * 
: The fellow has your N „„ 
Cl,, Excellent. 
Cl Eo. Gueſs at her years, [ pr Tm oy 
8 „„ Madam, 
She was a widow. - 
Gio Widow Charmian, hark. * 


Mt. And 1 do think, the! 8 Wirty. 


"bins this FOR 93 = « She was 4 the 3 of Stowe n 
C hronicle,) tall of ftature, ſtrong 1 in every limb and } joynt, her fingers 5 


ſmall and long, her woyce loud and ſhrill.” Malone, 


It may be remarked, however, that when Cleopatra applies the 
epithet < ſhrill-tongued” to Fulvia, (ſee p. 410.) it is not intro- 
| duced by way of compliment to the wife of Antony. STEEVENS. 


The quality of the woice is referred to, as a criterion ſimilar to 

that, already noticed, of the hair, See p. 503, n. 7. HENLEY. 
. ſtation —1 Station, in this inſtance, means the act 
of ſanding. So, in Hamlet : 
A. fation like the herald Mercury? SravaNG, IE 

9 Widow ? —Charmian, hart.] Fes 0 rejoices in this circum- 
{tance, as it ſets Octavia on a level wit 
when the fell to the lot of "Antony. STEEVENS. 


= of 


herſelf, who was no virgin. . 


— 
— 


. 


2 * 2 
= 2 —— 
- ITS. ew os meer 
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| Co. Bear'ſt thou her face 1 in mind? 1s it 1 
or round? | 


 Mzs. Round even to faultinefs. 
ii ien part too, 


1 They a are fooliſh that are ſo. '—Her hair, what « co- 


lour? 


: Mu Hrawn, madam: And her forehead i is as «low „ 
| As the would wiſh it. e | 


e There is gold for thee. 
Thou muſt not take my former ſharpneſs ill :— 
I will employ thee back again; I find thee = 


5 Moſt fit for buſineſs: Go, make thee ready; 


Our letters are prepar'd. Exit Meſſenger. Ho 
Cuak. „„ "A: proper man. 

© C60. Indeed, he is fo: : I repent me much, 
That ſo I harry'd Min.“ | Why, methinks, by him, 


5 : Roond Kc. 
= They are Loli that are «63 "This | is 3 the o1d writers 
on Phyſiognomy. So, in Hill's Pleaſant Hiftory &c. 1613. The 

head wery round, to be forgetful and foolifh.” Again, * the head 


long to be prudent and wary.' mw” 1 a | wp e to DE fad, - Kc. 


Kc. p. 1 1 185 STEEVENS. 


3 is as low &c.] For the inſertion of, to help the 
metre, I am anſwerable. SrEEVENSͤ. | 


As low as ſbe would wiſh it. ] Low ed were in : Shak- | 
. ſpeare s age thought a blemiſn. So, in 7. he 7. empeſt : | 
| with foreheads willainous law.” 
See alſo Vol. III. p. 274, n. 6. | 
To and She are not likely to have been confounded; otherwiſe | 
we might ſuppoſe that our author wrote 
As low as yoz would wiſh it. MaLOUN E. 


The phraſe employed by the Meſſenger, i is ſtill a cant one. 1 
once overheard a chambermaid ſay of her rival,“ that her legs = 


wereas thick as he could wiſh them,” STEEVENS. ns 


4 ——/ſo harry'd him.] To harry, is 10 uſe mw 1 meet 
1 wich the word in The Revenger*s Tragedy, 1 _ | 

| He harried her, and midſt a throng,” 
Again, in The Downfall of Robert Earl of FEvwingto, 1601. 
. Will — me about inflead of 8 


Wh 
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This creature s NO ſuch thing. 


Car. „„ .. nothing,” madam. 
 C:.v0. The man hath Teen ſome 675 me. 


ſhould know. 


| Cnas. Hath he ſeen nt 16s elſe defend, 
And ſerving you fo long! 


Cxko. I have one thing more to aſk him yo, | 


good Charmian: 
But tis no matter; thou ſhalt bring him to me 
Where I will write: All may be well enough. 


Cuak. I warrant Jou, adam. = [Exon 


s x = E N E IV. 
Athens, | 4 Rom in Antony 8 Hae. . 


Kue Avroxy and Octavia. 


"ow. Nay: nay, Octavia, not only that, „ 
That 1 were excuſable, that, and thouſands more 5 


 Holinſhed, p. 735, 8 of hs body of Richard 1M. ; ij IY 


it was“ bred on horſeback, dead.” 


The ſame expreſſion had been uſed by Harding in his 88 : 
as if he were Y 


d Again, by Naſh in his Lenten Sinff, 1 599, © 


_ harrying and chaſing his enemies.” STEEVENS. 


To harry, is, literally, to hunt. Hence the . 3 
King James threatened the Puritans that 5 he would harry chem | 


out of the land.“ HENLEx. 


Minſheu, in his Dior. 1617, explains the word thus: To | 
turmoile or vexe.”* Cole in his  Englith Dicr. 1676, interprets | 


haried by the word pulled, and in the ſenſe of pulled aud /zgged 


about, I believe the word was uſed by Shakſpeare. See the mar- 
ginal direction in p. 498. In a kindred fenſe it is uſed in the old 


tranſlation of Plutarch; © Pyrrhus ſeeing his n thus troubled, 
and Harried to and fro,” &c. | 
See alſo Florio's Italian Dictionary, 1590: „ 'Tartaſlare, To 
rib-baſte, to bang, to tugge, to hale, 7 barrie.” MALON E. 


O, nothing,! The exclamation—0, was, for the ſake of mea- | 


| ſure, ſupplied by Sir 1 homas Hanmer. STE EVENS. 


M mA 


| 
10 
1 
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Of ſemblable import; but he hath wag'd ; 
New wars 'gainſt Nene; made his will, and read i it e 
To publick ear: 1 
Spoke ſcantly of me: when perforce he could not 
But pay me terms of honour, cold and ſickly 
He vented them; moſt narrow meaſure lent me: E 
When the beſt hint was 1 him, he not took't 1 
5 Or did it from his teeth. * Bo 


Dera i. 0 my wood lord, 


Believe not all; or, if you muſt believe, 
Stomach not all. A more unhappy lady, 
If this diviſion chance, ne'er ſtood between, 
Praying for both parts: 

And the good gods will mock me preſently, - 

When I ſhall pray," O, bleſs my lord and nn; 5 
Undo that prayer, by crying out as loud, 

O, Bleſs my brother ! Huſband win, win brother, 
Prays, and deſtroys the prayers no midway | 
Iixt theſe extremes at all. 


"ve es 1 8 


Let your beſt love draw to that point, which forks | 
| Beſt to preſerve it: If I loſe mine honour, | 

I loſe myſelf: better I were not yours _ 
Than yours ſo branchleſs.“ But, as you requeſted, 


ie tr bel Meir nos given as © J The firſt 


folio reads, rot lad. Dr. Thirlby advis'd the Sept which 


I have inſerted 3 in the text. THEOBALD. | e 
4 Or did it from his teeth. Whether this means, as we now 


ay, in ſpite of his teeth, or that he ſpoke through his teeth, ſo as 
to be purpoſely indiſtinQ, I am unable to determine. STEEVENS. | 


5 And - 


] I have . this ee, for the ſake of - 


| metre.  STEEVENS. 


0 When 4 ſpall pray, &c.] The Gtuation and 6 of Oc- : = 
tavia reſemble thoſe of Lady Blanch in * b See Val. VIII. 8 
. 94. STEEVENS. | 


* Than yours fo brad. 0¹d Copy— Har, | Corredted in 
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Yourſelf ſhall go between us: The mean time, lady, 


T1 raiſe the preparation of a war 


Shall ſtain your brother; Make your ſooneſt haſte; 5 


So your deſires are yours. SO 
EN Thanks to my lord. 


| The Jove of power maker me ran Wenn, moſt weak, 


| hs fccond folio. This! is one e of the many miſtakes that have ariſen 


from the tranſeriber's ear deceiving him, your ſ½ and yours Joy 


being ſcarcely diſtinguiſhable i in pronunciation. Ma LONE. | 


"OM: The mean time, lady, 
I'll raiſe the preparation of a war 


Hphall ſtain your brother; | Thus the los © copies. 1 88 ſure, | 
Antony, whole buſineſs here i is to mollify Octavia, does it with _ LS 
very ill grace: and 'tis a very odd way of ſatisfying her, to tell 

her the war, he raiſes, chall „ain, i. e. caſt an odium upon her 

brother. I have no doubt, . we muſt read, . the e 95 


only of a ſingle letter. 
Shall ſtrain your brother ; 


I. e. Mall lay him under conttratin ; mall put him to fach ſhifts, 7 
that he ſhall neither be able to make a progreſs againſt, or to pre- 
jadice me. Plutarch ſays, that ORavius, underſtanding the ſud- 
den and wonderful preparations of Antony, was aftoniſh'd at it; 
for he himſelf was in many wants, and the people were Tony. * 3 5 


pens with grievous exactions. ©: H EOBALD. 


I do not ſee but „ain may be allowed to TROL unaltered, 5 


meaning no more than ame or diſgrace. Jon N SON. 


So, in ſome anony mous ſtanzas among the pans: of ee and : 


Wyatt: : 
of here at had approacheth « one 
9 80 «© Whoſe face will ſtain you all.“ 
Appt. in Shore's Wife, by Churchyard, 1593: | 
#6. &g Shore's wife's face made foule Browneta bluſh, 
As pearle Haynes pitch, or gold ſurmounts a ruſh, - 
| Again, in Churchyard's Charitie, 1 
„ beautie fraines the <idhy Helen of Greece,” 


© STegvens. 
FI believe a Yo bein theſe two has been loſt, the purport of 


Which probably was, znleſs 1 am compell' d in my own defence, I [ 
 nwill do no act that ſhall ſtain, &c, 


Alfter Antony has told Octavia that ſhe ſhall be a mediatrix be- | f 
tween him and his adverſary, it is ſurely ſtrange to add that he 


will do an act that ſhall n ber brother. MaLoNE. 
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Your reconciler ! Wars "twixt you twain would 


be* 


| As if the world thould ak; and that Nain x men | 
0 Should ſolder up the rift. | 


Ax. When it appears to you where th begins, 


Turn your diſpleaſure that way; for our faults FD 
Can never be fo equal, that your love EET, 
Can equally move with them. Provide your going; 

= Chooſe your own e and ee what 


e Ot: 


: Your heart has mind to. . Cl Excunt. = 


SCENE V. 


1 The fone. Another Roo i in the fame, 


| Emer Exovanous and Enos, meeting, | N 


15 "Biba How now, 7 Eros? 
Exkos. There's ſtrange news come, fir. 


Exo. What, man? 
 Exos. Ceſar and Dons have made 1 w ars upon - 


Pompey. 


Exo. This is ad; What! is the ſucceſs? 
Ekos. Cxſar, . made uſe of him i in the 


+ Fw reconcile 13 The old copy ; has Jol. This manifeſt error | 


df the preſs, which appears to have ariſen from the ſame cauſe as 
that noticed above, was corrected 1 in the ſecond folio, MaLone. 


2 


Mars tæuixt you twain would be &c.] The ſenſe is, that 


war Deren Cæſar and Antony would engage the world between 
them, and that the flaughter would be great in fo extenſive a 


commetion, Jon: NSON, 
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wars ; 'gainſt Pompey, preſently denied 155 rivali- 
ty; would not let him partake in the glory of the 
action: and not reſting here, accuſes him of letters 
he had formerly wrote to Pompey ; upon his own 
appeal,* ſeizes him: So the Poor third. 1s UP; ap 
death enlarge his confine. _ 


Exo. Then, world, thou haſt a pair of f chaps, no 
„ 
10 And throw between how: all the food thou haſt. 
Ley > Cres the one the other. Where's Antony?” $ 


ally; ] Kquil rank. Jon NSON, 


So, in Hamlet, Horatio and Marcellus are iy led by Bernardo | 
s the rivals” of his watch. STEEVENS. | 


E upon his own appeal, ] To appeal, i in Shokfpeare, is to 88 . 
Cæſar ſeized Lepidus mee 580 other prove'th than Czſar' $ accu- 
ſation. JoRHNS M. 


e world, f ON cep Ale "would the % 5 : 
of chaps, no more; and throw betaween them all the food thou haſt, 8 
they'll grind 1 the other. Where 5 Anton, * ? This f 18 one, J read it 

5 thus : | 55 


3 


Then, world: chow haſt 6 a Aar of os uo more; 

And throw Lowe them all the food thou haſt, 

They 'll grind the one the other, Where's Antony ? | 
Ceſar and Tame will make war on each other, though they . | 

have the world to prey upon between them. JounsonN, _ e : : 


Though in general very reluctant to depart from the old copy, I _ 
have not in the preſent inſtance any ſcruples on that head. Ihe | 10 
Paſſage, as it ſtands in the folio, is nonſenſe, there being nothing | - = 
to which Hu can be referred. World and awonld were VV 14 
founded, and the omiſſion in the laſt line, which Dr. Johnſon has | 33355 if k 
ſupplied, is one of thoſe errors that happen in almoſt every ſheer Ee, 
that paſſes through the preſs, when the ſame words are repeated | . Sf: 
near to each other in the ſame ſentence. Thus, in a note on T 7m: | | L 

, Athens, Vol. XI. p. 5 39,] now before me, theſe words ought 
to have been printed : « Dr. Farmer, however, ſuſpects a quibble | 
between honour in its common acceptation and honour (i. e. the : 1 
lordſhip of a place) in its legal ſenſe.” But the words—* in its 1 | | 'Þ bl 
common acceptation aud were omitted in the proof ſheet by the com- | e 1 
poſitor, by his eye (after he had compoſed the firſt Ho,) glanc- | Bi 
ing on the laſt, by which the intermediate words were lott. „ : 1 
| the pallag before us, I haye 1 no doubt that the compoſitor 5 2 babe in | 1799 
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Exos. He's walking in the garden—thus and | 
- fpurns-..- 7 
The ruſh that lies before him; cries, Fool, Lepidis F 
And threats the throat of that his officer, 
TR murder d Pompey. . 


Exo. 3355 Our great navy » riggd. 
Exo. For Italy, and Ceſar. More, Domitius ;* 


My lord defires you preſently : my news 
* might have told hereafter. 5 


-ENO8.-- 3 Twill b be noe; 


= But let it be. —Bring me to Ane 


5 Come, 228 „„ 
e 


= like manner D on "os 551 the; after the firſt had been 
compoſed, the two words now recovered were omitted. So, in 
Ju milus and Creſſida, the two lines printed in Italicks, were omitted 5 
in the folio, from the ſame cauſe; 

The bearer knows not; but commends 2 

To others' eyes; nor dot the eye itſelf 

Jai moſt pure ſpirit of ſenſe, behold elf. | 

Not going from itſelf,” &c. _ 

In the firſt folio edition of Hamlet, AR II. is the following paſ- 
ſage : I will leave him, and Suddenly contrive the means of meeting 
_ berween him and my daughter. But in the original quarto copy 

the words in the Italick character are omitted. The printer's eye, 
after the words / will leave him were compoſed, glanced on the 

ſecond him, and thus all the intervening words were loft. 
I have lately obſerved that Sir Thomas Hanmer had mas the 
ſame emendation. As, in a ſubſequent ſcene, Shakſpeare, with 


_ alluſion to the triumvirs, calls the World Hree-nooſ d, ſo he here 


ſuppoſes it to have had zhree chaps, —No more does not ſignify 2 
Unger, but has the ſame meaning as if Shakſpeare had written— 
and no more, T hou haft now a Nr of chaps. and — a pair. 

5 MaLoxe. 
8 — More, Pi 1 have ſomething more to tell you, 


which J might have told at firſt, and 3 my. news. | Antony | 
qua your preſence. Jouvson. 
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SCENE VI. 
| Rome, 4 Rom in Cufar's Houſe 


Enter Caxan, AczipPa, and Mee vas. ; 


- Gus. Cant Rome: he has done all this: 


- And more; 
In Alexandria,—here's the manner of i it, — — 
L the market- place, on a tribunal ſlver'd, 
Cleopatra and himſelf in chairs of gold 
Were publickly enthron'd: at the feet, ſat 


1 85 Cæſarion, whom they call my father's ſon; ; 


And all the unlawful iſſue, that their luſt 

Since then hath made between them. Unto 3 
Hie gave the ' ſtabliſnment of Egypt; made her 

1 Of wer 88 Cyprus, Lydia”: 


7 P the bee place} So, in the old rapſlitian of Plutarch. N 
For he aſſembled all the people in the ſhow place, where vounge 
men doe exerciſe them ſelues, and there vpon a high tribunall 
ſiluered, he ſet two chayres of gold, the one for him ſelfe, and 
the other for Cleopatra, and lower chaires for his children: then 


he openly publiſhed before the aſſembly, that firſt of all he did 


eſtabliſh Cleopatra queene of Egypt, of Cyprys, of Lydia, and of 


the lower Syria, and at that time alſo, Cæſarion king of the ſame 
realmes. This Cæſarion was ſuppoſed to be the ſonne of Julius 


Cæſar, who had left Cleopatra great with child. Secondly, he 
called the ſonnes he had by her, the kings of kings, and gaue 
Alexander for his portion, Armenia, Media, and Parthia, when 
he had conquered the country : and vnto Ry dor his Jens, Ee 


5 Phenicia, Syria, and Cilicia.” STezvens. _ 
8 For Lydia, Mr. Upton, from Plutarch, has reſtored Tile. 


Joh NON. 
Io 5 ani bn from the Feng of Acer, by Tho, North. | 
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Abſolute queen. : 


Muc. This i in 1 the publick TY 


Cxs. I' the common * where they e: ex- 
.- ercile.- | 


His ſons he there proclaim'd, The kings of kings: : 
Great Media, Parthia, and Armenia, 

He gave to Alexander; to Ptolemy he aſſign d 
Syria, Cilicia, and Phœnicia: She 

In the habiliments of the goddeſs Iſis 


That day appear'd; and oft before gave audience 
As 'tis reported, . 


he Let Rome be thus 5 


Inform 'd. 


Aer. Who, Ah with his 1 


: Already, will their good thoughts call from him. : 


. The people know it; and have now receiv 4 1 
2 His accuſations. - bo, 2 5 _ 


in folio, I 99755 will be ſoen at once the origin «of this mites: — 


« Firſt of all he did eſtabliſh Cleopatra queen of Egypt, of Opens, 


| of Lydia, and the lower Syria.“ F ARMER. 


The preſent reading i 1s right, ber! in page 545, whats. 88 


| is recounting the ſeveral kings whom Antony had aſſembled, he 
1 oo the en of Lybia to Bocchus. M. Maso. | 


] Theold copy has —Hitber. The _— 


: tion was made by Mr. Steevens. MaLone. 


| - the goddeſs Iſis ] So, in the old irandiation of Plutarch: % 
4 New for Cleopatra, ſhe did not onely weare at that time (but 
at all other times els when ſhe came abroad) the apparell of the 

. FOOD Ifis, and ſo gaue audience vnto o all her 9 as anew 

_ Uſis.” \ STEEVENS, N | nes, | 


2 4 1 find + ths baracket of this work pretty 5 Aelinested ; 5 


Tas Greek at firſt, that Greek was Latin made, 
« That Latin French, that French to Engliſh ſtraid s 
« Thus 'twixt one Plutarch there's more difference, 
* T han 7 ch' lame Engliſhman retarn'd from France.“ 
| | Fannrs, 
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Act. Whom does he accuſe? ? 
Cas. Cæſar: and that, having in Sicily 


: Sextus Pompeius ſpoil'd, we had not rated him 
His part o' the iſle: then does he ſay, he lent me 


Some ſhipping unreſtor'd: laſtly, he frets, 
That Lepidus of the triumvirate 


Should be depos'd; and, e that we e detain 
All his revenue. „ - 


Ack. 5 . Sit. this ſhould be anfver'd, 


Cas. Tis 4 already, an the meſſenger gone. : ” 


I have told him, Lepidus was grown too cruel; 
That he his high authority abus'd, 


: And did deſerve his Change; for what [| have c con- 1 


1 „ quer's, - 

1 grant him part; but then, in n his Armenia, 
And other of his conquer'd * * 
Demand the like. 2%, 


"Mac. He Th never yield to that. 
0 18. Nor muſt not then be e to in this. 


Enter Ocravra. 


Cera. "Hail: bebt and my lord! hail, mol 


dear Cefar! | 
Cas. That ever I ſhauld call thee, ay 


Ocra. You have not call d me 510 nor have YOU... 


cauſe. 


5 Ces. Why have you ftol'n upon us thus ? You Oo 


come not 

| Like Cæſar's ſiſter : The wife of Antony 
Should have an army for an uſher, and 

The neighs of horſe to tell of her approach, 

Long ere ſhe did appear; the trees by the way, 


Should have borne men; and expectation fainted, : 


Longing for what it had not: nay, the duſt 


by 24 „ 


\ 6 N 1 
unn Ee a * ws n ” : 
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Should have aſcended to the roof of heaven, 


Rais'd by your populous troops: But you are come 
A market-maid to Rome; and have prevented 


The oftent of our love,“ which, left unſnown 
Is often left unlov'd: we ſhould have met vou 
By ſea, and land; ſupplying every ſtage 
: With an augmented e, 5 


„„ „ od my ld: 


| To come thus was I not confirain d, but did it 
On my free-will. My lord, Mark Antony, ” 
_ Hearing that you prepar'd for war, acquainted | 


My grieved ear withal; Wwhereon, 1 begg'd: 
His pardon for return. 


„„ Which ſoon he granted, 


5 Being an obſtruct "tween his luſt and him.“ 


| Ora. Do not  fay 1 ſo, "wy lord. 7, 
Cas. „„ have eyes upon him, ; 


9 The aflent of our love,] On 1 e ee But the metre, . 


and our author's repeated uſe of the former word in The Merchant of 
Venice: Such fair oftents of love,“ ſufficiently authorize the ; 
5 gi change I have made. Oftent occurs alſo in King Henry V : | 


« Giving full trophy, agua), and e 8 STepvex NS. : 
2 Which ſoon he granted, | 2 
| Being an obſtruct taueen bis If and him. ] [Ola FOOT 


| PR Antony very ſoon comply'd to let Octavia go at her requeſt, 
fays Cæſar; and why ? Becauſe ſhe was an abftra@ between his i in- 
ondinate paſſion and him; this is abſurd, We muſt read: 


Being an obſtruct *tavcen his luft and him. EE | 
1. e. his wife being an obſtruction, a bar to the proſecution of his Y 


wanton Pleaſures with Cleopatra. WARBURTON, 


1 am by no means certain that this change was neceſſary. | Mr. ; 


"Henley pronounces it to be! needleſs and that it ought to be re- 
. jected, as perverting the ſenſe.” One of the meanings of abftrafed 
8 1s—ſep arated, disjoined; and therefore our poet, with his uſual | 


licenſe, might have uſed ic for a disjunets de. I believe there is no 


| ſuch ſubſtantive as ob/tru@ : Beſides we ſay, an obſtruction | fo a. 
thing, but not betaveen one thing and another. _ 


As Mr. Malone, however, is contented with Dr. Warburton's 9 - 


| reading, 1 have left it in our text. Srxzvr ENS, 
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1 And his affairs come to me on the vind. 


. Where i is he now ? i 


We My 10d. in Athens.* 
Cxs. No, my molt wronged ſiſter ; Cleopatra 


; Hath nodded him to _ "He hath en his « em- 


5 Pire yy 
. Up toa whore; who now are e levying? | 


The kings o the earth for war: He hath afſem- os 


bled 
Bocchus, the king of Lybis; Archelaus, 
Of Cappadocia; Philadelphos, king 
Of Paphlagonia; the Thracian king, Adallas: : 
King Malchus of Arabia; king of Pont ; FE: 
Herod of Jewry ; Mithridates, king 


Of Comagene; Polemon and Amintas, 


Ihe kings of Mede, and Lycaonia, with a 
5 : More larger liſt of — ff 


Oer. 2 Ah me, moſt wretched, 


8 My 1 in 1 Sooke mad neceſſary to the metre, be⸗ | 


ing here omitted, Sir Thomas Hanmer reads : 
| My lord, he is is Leben, © 


But I rather conceive the omiſſion to have been in the former hemi- | 


ſtich, which might originally have ſtood thus: 
| Where is . "pray you, now ? 5 | 

Octa. | my lord, in Athens, De 

. | STEEVENG. 

= 

now are levying, &c. MaLons, 


e kings o. the earth for war :] Mr. Upton FEES. that 
_ thexe are ſome errors in this enumeration of the auxiliary kings: 
but it is probable that che author did not much with to be accu- 


rate. JoHNSON 


Mr. Upton propoſes to . 
= | Polemon and Amintas | 
Of Lycaonia; and the king of Meds.” 


And this obviates all e STR EVENS. 


+ XII. N n 


who noa are leojiag 24 That is, Which two perſons 1 
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That have my heart parted betwirt two friends, 1 
That do afflict each other! | 


Cay; -* 0 Welcome TIVES 


Vour letters did withhold our breaking forth; 
Till we perceiv'd, both how you were wrong led, 
And we in negligent danger. Cheer your heart: 
Be you not troubled with the time, which drives 
O'er your content theſe ſtrong neceſſities ; "We 

But let determin'd things to deſtiny | 85 
Hold unbewail'd their way. Welcome to Rome: 
Nothing more dear to me. You are abus d 
Beyond the mark of thought: and the high gods, 
| To do you juſtice, make them miniſters 
Of us, and thoſe that love you. Be of comfort; 5 
And ever wee to us. 


Mk | Welcome, lady. 
Mz. Weise Sale madam. _ 


7 Each heart in Rome does love and pity you: * 
Only the adulterous Antony, moſt large 
In his abominations, turns you off; _ 
7 And gives his Potent, Wen 1 to a trull, 


— . —] Ola chin miniſters, Correfted : 


3 by Mr. ho ee MaLone. 


Beſt af comfort; Thus a original copy. The connecting E 


| 1 and, ſeems to favour the old reading. According to the 
modern innovation, Be of comfort, (which was introduced by Mr. 


Rowe,) it ſtands very awkwardly. Ben of comfort” may mean 


| —T hou beſt of comfoi ters! a phraſe which we meet with again in 


The Tempeſt : 
A ſolemn air, and the beſt comforter 
Io an unſettled fancy's cure!” 8 | 
Cæſar however may mean, that what he has juſt tc is 


: the beſt kind of comfort that Octavia can receive. MAL ONE. 


: ; This m—_—_ phraſe, I believe, N asrike 1g te beft f £2 
| comfort be yours / STEEVENSs : 


33 potent regiment —] Regiment, is, -overnment, authiri ; ; 
he puts Nis Faw and his — into o the hands of a Kalle woman. 
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That noiſes it againſt us. 
Oer. „„ ſo, ſir? 


Cxs. Moſt certain. Siſter, welcome : Pray you, 


©) Be « ever known to * My deareſt ſiſter ! 


It may be obſerved, that 77ull was not, 1 oor r 8 Hat, : 
term of mere infamy, but a word of light a ch as wench i * 


now. Jon xNsOx. 


Frull is uſed in the Firſt Part of King Henry VI. as Herres ä 
to Harlot, and is rendered by the Latin word Scortum, in Cole's 


. Dictionary, 1679.— There can therefore be no doubt of the ſenſe : 
in which it is uſed here, MaLons, 


85 Regiment i is uſed for regimen or government by moſt of our 3 0 
writers. The old tranſlation of The Schola Tac 18 called - 


_ The Regiment of Helth, | 
Again, in Lyly's Woman in the Moon, I 1597 
or Heecate in Pluto's regiment,” * 
: * in Spenſer's Faery Queen, B. II. c. x: 
| So when he had reſign'd his regiment,” 
Trull is not employed in an 3 


| cc When ſwaines ſweete pipes are puft, and zralls are warme. 


A in Dametas's Figge in praiſe of his love, * 1 Woot- 5 | 


1 ton; printed i in the ſame collection: 
be thy mirth ſeen; _ | 
Heard to each ſwaine, ſeene to TY tral,” 3 


Again, 3 in the eleventh book of Virgil, Twyne's tranſlation of 1 


the virgins attendant n Camilla, is, 
«© Italian 7rulles' ———_ 


Mecznas, however, by this appellation, moſt certainly 1 means 


no compliment to Cleopatra, Eur ENS. 


to 


Nan 


e 


le ſenſe by RAIN Feels 
in the Son 8 of Coridon and e, publiſhed i in E e 5 228 | 


* 
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in Macbeth: 


enchantment. So, in Ben Jonſon's Staple of Neaus, - | 
witch, goſſip, to forſpeak the matter thus,” In Shakſpeare it it is ihe | 
| oppoſite of Keen. Sn, 8 
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Antony" $ Camp, » near 7 the kme 5 Actium. 5 


Enter Curorarha and ExOBARBUS. | 


Cade: I will be # even ach thee, doubt it not. 
Exo. But why, why, why? 


Cx ko. Thou haſt forſpoke my being?! in theſe 
Wars; 


And lay lt, i it is not t ft. 


Exo. . Wel, 18 it, 1s i 


ks 6 my * BY To . is to conty 3 to a | 


| | 2 . as forbid is to order negatively. e 


. in The Arraignment of Paris, 1584: | 
I” thy life fo7/poke by love. 5 
'To . likewiſe ſignified to curſe. So, in Drayton' J Epit 


from Elinor Cobham to Dube Humphrey : 


Or to forſpeak whole flocks as they did feed.. | 
To forſpeat, in the laſt inſtance, has the ſame power 2 as to to fi 


« He ſhall live a man forbid.” 


So, to forthink meant anciently to unthink, and conſequently to e. 
pennt | 


4 Therefore of it be not to boolde, . 
0 Leſt thou forthink it when thou art too olde. D' 
> Interlude of Youth, bl. 1. no os. 


And in | Gower, De Conf N _— B. I. to ee 1s to | 
mis-ſpape 2 


„ Out of a mon _ a ſtone | 
„ For/oape,” 5 | 5 
To forſpeak has ent reference to the miſchief elected by | 
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Cxko. Is' t not? Denounce againſt my 9 ſhould 
MM - EE». 

0 Be there in perſon? _ 2 

Exo. [Afide.] Well, I could 1 0 4) _ 

: If we ſhould ſerve with horſe and mares together, 


Ij)!he horſe were merely loſt ;* the mares s would bear | 
5 A fojgrer, and his horſe. 35 


5 Ir not? Denounce 8 us, &c. ] The old le reads: : 
Ikf mot, denounc d againſt us, &c, | 
| Corrected by Mr. Rowe. STEEVENS.. 


I would read: 


* Is't not? W againlt us, N ſhould not we 
« Be there in perſon?” ——TyrwHaiTT. 


| Cleopatra means to ſay, Is not the war denounced FO us? 5 
Why ſhould we not then attend i in perſon he fays, . little i : 


8 lower, | 
for fr Wa _ charge we bear! i' the war, 
1 587 as the preſident of my kingdom, will 
0 Appear there for a man.” 


She ſpeaks of herſelf in the plural number, according | to che - 


: uſual ſtyle of ſovereigns. M. Mason. 


Mr. Malone reads with the old copy, introducing only the N 5 
of a ſingle letter Aenouncꝰ inſtead of e .I have follow- . 


ed Mr. Tyrwhitt. SrREVE NS. 


Mr. Tyrwhitt propoſed to 8 bot the light altera- 
tion for which I am anſwerable, is nearer to the original copy. 1 
am not however ſure that the old reading is not right. If not 
denounc'd,“ If there be no particular denunciation againſt me, why 


Gould wwe not be there in perſon? There is however, in the folio, a 


comma after the word 20, and no point of interrogation at the end 


= of the ſentence ; which favours the emendation now made. 
| | MaLoNE. 


Surely, no valid fires can be drawn from: ſuch uncertain 


premiſes as the punctuation of the old copy, which (to uſe the words 
of Roſalind and Touchſtone in As you like it) is - as fortune will, or 


as the deſtinies decree.'” STEEVENS. 
2 


| Hanlet: 


* — things rank, and oroſs i in nature 
60 Follels 1 it merely.” STEEV ENS, 


.N n-3 


5 merely 1 2 ft; 1 * W wle, lot, so, in 
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7 What is't you ſay? 
Exo. Your preſence needs muſt puzzle Antony; 


Take from his heart, take from * TO from his _ 


time, 


What ſhould not then be ſpard, Hei is already 

Traduc'd for levity ; and *tis ſaid in Rome, 
That Photinus an eunuch, and FORE as 
Manage this war. 


Curo. Sink Rome; and their tongues rot, 2 


That ſpeak againſt. us! A charge we bear 1 the 


war, 


5 A0 as che preſident of my kingdom, will 


Appear there for a man. Speak not againſt it; 
. 1 will not ſtay behind. 


„% oy Nay, I have done: 


lere comes the . 


Enter Aurovv and Caxibius. 


= SEE 1 Ig t not 8 Canidlius, 


: That from Tarentum, and Brunduſium, 
He could ſo quickly cut the Ionian ſea, TT 
And take in oe, ? *—You have heard on 't, 


ſweet? 
Cao. Celerity! is never more admir'd, 


Than by the negigent; 


V A good rebuke, 


Which might have well becom'd the beſt of men, 


To taunt at ſlackneſs.—Canidius, we 


Will fight with him by ſea. 


„ % By al What elſe? 
Can. "ye will my lord do ſo? 


= And take in To oryne ve 7 To de þ in is to gain by conquelti; See ; 


Vol. VII. p. 160, n. 5; and Vol. XII. p. 26, n. 9: STEEVENS» 


1 
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Ax. 5 5 : Fot he dares us to't. 


Exo. So "ry my lord dar'd him to ſingle fight. 


Can. Ay, and to wage this battle at Pharſalia, 


| Where Cæſar fought with Pompey : But theſe _ 


IS „fers, 
0 Which ſerve not for his vantage, he ſhakes off; 
And ſo ſhould you. I 


I  , » ſhips are not well mann nd: 
Your mariners are muleteers, reapers,“ people 5 


Ingroſs'd by ſwift impreſs; in Cæſar's fleet 


Are thoſe, that often have *gainſt Pompey fought : „ 
Their ſhips are yare; yours, heavy.“ No — 0 


Shall fall you for refuſing him at ſea, 
Being prepar'd for land.” 


„„ By fo. 1 ſea. 
Evo. Moſt ads fir, you therein throw away 


1 abſolute ſoldierſhip you have by land ; 
Diſtract your army, which doth moſt conſiſt 


Of war-mark'd footmen ; leave unexecuted 


Jour own renowned knowledge ; quite. 7 
The way which Promiſes nene and 


For he dares 11 J i. e. a he dares us. So, i in Othelbs: 
_« — Haply, for I am black —. _ 
The old copy redundantly reads—For that he. See Vol xn. 
p. 149, n. 4. STEEVENS. ; 


4 Your mariners are muleteers, reapers, &e.] The old copy has 
militers, The correction was made by the editor of the ſecond 


folio. It is confirmed by the old tranſlation of Plutarch: for 


lacke of watermen his captains did preſſe by force all ſortes of men . 
out of Græce, that they could rake up in the field, as travellers, 
muliters, reapers, harveſt-men,” Kc. Muliter was the old ſpelling. | 


of muleteer. Malo p. 


8 Their ſhips are yare; yours, 1 ] So, 3 in Sir Thomas North's 


| Plutarch, —* Czfar's ſhips were not built for pomp, high and 


- great, &c. but they were light of * Lare n 
O P · Jy n. 3. EX 


dextrous, manageable, See 


Nun 4 
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3 Give up yourſelf merely to chance and hazard, . 


From firm ſecurity. 


—- Th fight at ſea. TE - 
Cxko. I have ſixty fails, Ceſar none better. 


Ax. Our overplus of ſhipping will we burn; 
And. with the reſt full-mann'd, from the head of f 
e NEU. 
Beat the approaching Cælir. But if we fail, 


Enter a Meſſenger. 


= We then can dot; at land. —Thy buſineſs? 


Ms. The news is true, my lord; het is deſcried; 
Cæſar has taken Toryne. 


Ax. Can he be there in Pen! ? tis impoſe; ; 
© Strange, that his power ſhould be. —Canidius, 
Our nineteen legions thou ſhalt hold by land, 
85 And our twelve thouſand horſe —We'll to our 

| | - ſhips * | | | 


Enter a Soldier. : | 


: Away, n my | Thetis! ! *—How n now, worthy ſoldier? 5 


5 on Dakar none „ better, 33 1 . ſuppoſe this mutilated line 00 | 
3 have e ran thus: | 


I have faxty ſails, C æſar himſelf none better, STx 2VENS, : 
8 Strange, that his power foould be.] It is ſtrange that * 1 5 
mould be there. So afterwards i in this ſcene: . 


His power went out in ſuch aicraction as 
„ Beguil'd all ſpies.” 


ain in our author's Rape of Lucrece s | 

8 N che which was drawn the eu 4 Giece | 

2 Matos. = 

— - my „ Thetis/ ] Any may addreſs Cleopatra by the name 
| of this rs tobe becauſe ſhe had juſt promiſed him aſſiſtance in 
his naval e or Portage in | allulion to her voyage down 


A 
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Soup. O noble emperor,” Jo not fight by ſea; 
Truſt not to rotten planks: Do you miſdoubt 
This ſword, and theſe my wounds? Let the Eeyp- 
| tians, 

: And the Phœnicians, go a ducking; 3. 
Have us'd to conquer, ſranding on the earth, | 
And fighting foot to foot. : 5 


%% well, well, away. 


EExeuni Axroxv, Cirorarha, and ExoBarBus. | 


_ $019. By Hercules, I think, I am i' the right. 


Cax. Soldier, thou art: but his whole action 5 


grows 
Not in the power on t: So our leader 5 led, 
2 And we are women's e 


the „ c han the appeared like T betis ſurrounded by the e Ne. : 5 


reids. STEEVENS. 


O noble empemr, &c. ] 805 in the old tranſlation of Planer. = 
«© Now, as he was ſetting his men in order of battel, there was 
2 captaine, & a valiant man, that had ſerued Antonius 3 in many 
battels & conflicts, & had all his body hacked & cut: who as 

Antonius paſſed by him, cryed out vnto him, and ſayd: O, noble 
emperor, how commeth it to paſſe that you truſt to theſe vile brittle 
ſhippes? what, doe you miſtruſt theſe woundes of myne, and this 

 Tword? let the Agyptians and Phœnicians fight by ſea, and ſet vs 

on the maine land, where we vſe to conquer, or to be ſlayne on 


our feete. Antonius paſſed by him, and ſayd neuer a word, but 


only beckoned to him with his hand and head, as though he willed . 


him to be of good corage, . indeecke he had no _ 
himſelfe. STeevens. | 


Sold. By Hercules, I think, I am i the right. 5 
Can. Soldier, thou art : but his whole action grows 


Net in the power on't:) That is, his whole conduct | becomes | 


ungoverned by the right, or by reaſon, | Joh NsOx. 


1 think the ſenſe is very different, and that Canidius means to 
fay, His whole conduct in the war is not founded upon that which 
is his greateſt ſtrength, (namely his Jaud force, ) but on the caprice 
of a woman, who wiſhes that he ſhould fight by ſea. Dr. Johnſon 
refers the word on't to right in the preceding ſpeech. I e . 


"Mk refers. to action in the 18 before us. MALONE, 


——— —— 


So, in a future ſcene: 


Tempe 
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8 You keep by land 


= The legions and the horſe whole, do you not? 


Can, Marcus Octavius, Marcus Juſteius, 
Publicola, and Cælius, are for ſea: - 


But we keep whole by land. This ſpeed of Czar" 8 5 
| Carries beyond | belief. PEER 5 


„„ While he was * yet ! in n Rome, 
His power went out in ſuch e as 
Beguil'd all ſpies. 


c Who's his lieutenant, hear you? : 
| Sotb. They foy, one Taurus, 955 1 
8 Cav. Sn ng Well I know the man. 
Enter a Meſſenger. - 


| Mes. The emperor calls for Canidius.* 


Can, With news the time's with labour ; and 
throes forth, 5 . 
Each minute, „„ 5 [Rinn 8 


5 Carries bod 2 e this phraſe i is 0 archery; 


: So, i in King Henry IV, P. II: © he would have carried you 4 
forehand ſhaft a fourteen and fourteen and a half.” STzevens. 


pile he was —] Of what uſe are the words—he Was, _— 


to vitiate the metre? STEEVENS. 


F dfrafims,] Detachments ; ſeparate bodies. J's NSON. 


The word is thus uſed by Sir Paul Rycaut in his Maxims of 5 
Turtiſs Polity : 


and not ſuffer his affections to wander on 
other wives, 1 or diſtractions of his love. STREEVENVsS. 


8 The emperor calls for Canidius.] The prepoſition—for, was ju- 
diciouſly inſerted by Sir Thomas . to W the meaſure; 7 


”* 


„call for "IR ON ERR Irvarans, , 


9 and throes forth, i. e. emits as in parturition, So, i in The 


_ —— proclaim a birth. | 
Which threes thee nach to yield,” srervene. 
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4 Plain near Actium. 
— Enter Czar, Taunus, Officers, and Others, T 


Cs. Taurus— N 
e "Me lord. 


Czs, Strike not by and; keep whole: 


| Provoke not battle, till we have done at ſea, 
Do not exceed the preſeript of this Kroll: 


Our fortune lies bo. ears this } Jump. ¶ Ereunt. 


Euter Axroxy and Exozanaus 


Aur. Set we our ſquadrons on yon? ſide o the 
+ hill, 25 

In eye of Cefar's battle; from which place 

We may the number of the ſhips behold, 


: And ſo Proceed accordingly. = 0 Er cunt. 


Enter Caxibrus, rener with his land army one 
way over the tage; and TAuRus, the lieutenant of 


Ceſar, the other way. After their going in, is 
heard the noiſe of a : ſea-fight. 85 


Alarm. Re-enter e 


Evo. Naught, naught, all naught! I can behold ; 


no longer: "ie 


| The ic Antoniad,” the Egyptian admiral, 


2 The e Ke. Which Plutarch er, was the name * : 
Cleopatra's ſhip. Port, 5 
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With all their ſixty, fly, and turn the rudder * 
5 10 ſee't t, mine eyes are blaſted. : 


Enter Seanvs. - 


„ Gods, and a goddeſſes, 


155 : All the whole nod of tem! 


Exo. %%%ͤ;;öο What' J thy paſſion? 5 


Sea. The greater cantle of the world is loſt 
With very ignorance; we have kiſs'd "uy 
. Kingdoms and provinces. 


ENO. e How appears the fight? : 
 __ Scar. On our ſide like the token'd * peſtilence, _ 
Where death is ſure. Lon W nag of : 


"HOPS 


"NF The greater cantle —_ A piece or c lump. Pore, | 
 Cantle is rather a corner. Cæſar in this play mentions the 


three-nook'd world, Of this trrangular world every triumvir had a 5 


corner. JOHNSON. 


The word is uſed by Chaucer in The Knight 5 Take, Mr. Tye 
BY whitt” s edit. v. 3010: | | 


Of no partie ne e cantel it's thing. 85 Srexvxvs. 
See Vol. VIII. p. 492, n. 3. Marons. 
4 —therd—) Spotted. Jon xo. 


Ihe death of thoſe viſited by the plague was certain . when par- | ; 
ticular eruptions appear'd on the ſkin; and theſe were called 
God's tokens. So, in the comedy of * wiſe Men and all the reſt 


Fuls, in ſeven acts, mT * A will and a tolling bell are as 
preſent death as God's 10 


1622: | 

85 « His ſickneſs, madam, 2 like a hoe, | 
% Once /potted, never cur d.“ 

Again, in Love's Labour's Loſt: | 

Por the Lord's tokens on you both I ſee,” 

See Vol. V. p. 339, n. 9. STEFVENS.. 


—ribala —] A luxurious ſquanderer. Por. 


The word is in the old edition ribandred, which do not ot ua 


ens,” Again, in Hemi aud 1 8 8 


* 


” de 


e 


„ i POO on er ES 
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- Whom leproſy overtake 15 i the midſt o the fight. : 
When — like a n of twins appear d, 


DR 4. büt mention it; in n hope others may raiſe fome happy 
| conjecture, Jounson. _ 


A ribald is a lewd fellow. Ss, in Arden of Feverſran, I 592: Es 


e that injurious riball that attempts 
| Go OO, To vyolate my dear wyve 8 chaſtity. 85 
| Again: 


« Tnjurious ſtrumpet, and thou ribald Ee. 


- Ribendicd: the old reading is, I believe, no more than a cor- 1 
ruprion Shakſpeare, who is not 5 very nice e about Ns. \ vers" 


. cation, m_— have written: 
Ton ribald- rid nag of Egypt, — | | 
"oo e. Von ſtrumpet, who is common to every wanton di 


STEEVENS, 


J have adopted the hap y emendation propoſed by Mr. Steevens. 


| Ribaud was only the old ſpelling of ribald; and the miſprint of red 
for rid is eaſily accounted for,—Whenever by any negligence in 
writing a dot 1s omitted over an 7, compoſitors at the preſs inva- 
riably print an e. Of this I have had experience in many ſheets 
of my edition of Shakſpeare, being very often guilty of that negli- 
gence which probably produced the error in the paſſage before us. 
In our author's own edition of his Raye of 3 1 594. 1 


have lately obſerved the ſame error: 
| « AfMiR him in his bed with bed ed groans.” 
Again, in Hamlet, 1604, Signat. B. 3, [Act I. fc. li.] 
Who impotent, and bed-red, ſcarcely hears | 
Of this his nephew's purpoſe.” 


By ribald, Scarus, I think, means the lewd Antony i in n particular, | 


not ** every lewd tellow,” as Mr, Steevens has explained 1 it. 


MALO NF. 


You ribald nag of Exot, 1 believe we ſhould read—bag. 
What follows ſeems to prove it: 
| She once being loof d, 
„The noble ruin of her magich, Antony, 
„ Claps on his ſea-wing.”—— T YRWHITT, 


Odd as this uſe of ag might appear to Mr. Tyrohin, Jade TY 


daily uſed in the ſame manner, HenLey, 


The brieze, or œſtrum, the fly that Kings cattle, proves that 


nag is the right word, Joh xsox. 


© Whon leproſy Fertake al Leproſy, a an epidemical temper 0 
he Ægyptians; to which Horace probably alludes i in the contro- | 


| rented line 
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Both as the ſame, or rather ours the elder,— 


The brize upon her," like a cow in CO e 
_ Hoiſts fails, and flies. 


A That I beheld : mine eyes 


Did ſicken at the ſight on't, "and COUT not 
Endure a further view. 


„ She once hos loof'd,) — 


| The noble ruin of her magick, Antony, 
Claps on his ſea-wing, and like a doting mallard, 
SIO the es? in e flies after her: : 


5 -C ontaminato cum gre e turpium | 
Morbo wirorum.” 25 NSO N. 


|  Leprojy was one of the yarious names by which the Lxes a venere 
was diſtinguiſhed. So, in Greene's Diſputation between a lle 


Coneycatcher and a She Coneycatcher, 1592 : © Into what 2 


8 a man will thruſt himſelf for her that he loves, although for his 
| ſweete villanie he be brought to loathſome leproſie. STEEVENsS. 


Pliny, who ſays, the white leproſy, or elephantiafis, was not ſeen 
in Italy before the time of Pompey the Great, adds, it is“ a 
_ peculiar maladie, and naturall to the Ægyptians; but looke when 

any of their kings fell into it, woe worth the ſubjects and poore 
people: for then were the tubs and bathing veſſels wherein they 
ſate in the baine, filled with men's bloud for their cure.“ Philemon . 


Holland s Tranſlation, B. XXVII. c. i. Rexp. 5 


Biorb a the ſame, or rather ours the elder — 

| as 
Mi avere tauo lions, litter d in one ; day. | 

«© But 1 the elder and more terrible.“ STEEVENS, 


? The brize pon her,] The brize is the gad. Hy. So, in Spenſer :; 
„ à brize, a ſcorned little creature, | 


979 _— his fair hide his angry fling did threaten.” 


a os, | 


7 Dia 1k chen: at the 1 27 on +, For the ies of—o1't, to com- 


plete the meaſure, I am anſwerable, being backed, however, by mY 


on the authority of the following paſſage 1 in e 
n the ſweet view ont 


* so, in n ulis 25 


« Might well have warm'd old Saturn,— srezvrxs. | 


1 — loof d,] To lf is to bring a u cloſe to the wind. 0 
Ibis exprotfien | is in the old tranſlation of Plutarch. STEEVENSs | 
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I never ſaw an action of ſuch ſhame; 


Experience, manhood, ROOT; ne'er before 
: "oy violate fo itſelf. 


. e Alack, abck! 
Enter Canrores, . 


" Can. Our fortune « on the fea is out of breath,” 
And ſinks moſt lamentably. Had our general 
| Been what he knew himſelf, it had gone well: 
O, he has given example for our 13 1 5 

Moſt groſsly, by his own. _ 


Evo. Ay, are you thereabouts? 2 Why then good : 


„ 


e %% ] | [ajide. 


"Coax: Toward Peloponneſus a are © thy fled. 


Scar. Tis eaſy to t; and there I will attend 
- What further comes. 


5 Can. 5 To Cæſar will 1 er: 
. My legions, and my horſe ; ſix . already 
Show me the way of yielding. 


"Exc T1 yet follow 


The wounded chance of Antony,“ though 17 reaſon 
Sits in the wind againſt. wn T5 xCunt. 


2 E Je 3 * of 4 1 1 not her the 
: author, who loves to draw his 1 1 * from the Jpn: of the field, 


| might not have written: 
The wounded chaſe , Antony, — 


The alluſion is to a deer wounded and chaſed, 1 I all ther” 
deer avoid. I avill, fays Enobarbus, follow dum, though . 5 


and wounded. 
=» he common reading, however, may wy well tand. 


putably the true one, "3 in the filth Act: 


Jonxsox. 


The aveunded 3 of Antony, is a a nearly of the ſame 
import as the broken fortunes of Antony, The old as 18 indiſ- | 


— e . - 
— 33 — 
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oy Alexandria. N A Room in the Palace. 1 


Euer An TON v, and Attendants. 


WY Horks the land bids me tread. no more 


- upon't, 

It is aſham'd to bear me 1—Friends, come hither 

l am ſo lated in the world, that I 24+ 
Have loſt my way for ever: — I have a hip” 
Laden with gold; take that, divide it; Fs. 
And make your | am with Ceſar. 


„„ e "Fly! not we. 


Ant. I have fled weit, and have inſtructed 


cowards 


To run, and how their thoulders,—Friends, be 


one 
5 I have Wy reſolv'd upon a . 

Which has no need of you; be gone: 7 
My rreaſure's s in the harbour, take it. O, 


2 Or I ſhall how: the cinders 5 my ſpirit, 5 
Through the aſhes of my chance. Maron Lo - 


MI. Malone has judiciouſly defended the old reading. In 22 : 


5 we have a phate ſomewhat ſimilar to wounded chance ; VIZ, © "_ 
| pt  STEEVENS. 


#4 — —/o lated in the world, | Alluding + to a a benighte 1 , 


e 


865 in Macberb, Act III: . 
oo Now ſpurs the lated 3 apace. | e | 
be gre e! We * I think, cel compre he: mea. 
ſure by reading: 
- 5 —— be gore, I fay; | SrepvaNs, | 


1 
NM 
be 
Fi 
9) 

e 
V 
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1 follow'd that I bluſh to look upon: 

My very hairs do mutiny ; for the white 

| Reprove the brown for raſhneſs, and they them 
Por fear and doting.— Friends, be gone; you ſhall 
Have letters from me to ſome friends, that will 

Sweep your way for you.“ Pray you, look not fad, 
Nor make replies of loathneſs: take the hint 
Which my deſpair proclaims ; let that be left 
Which leaves itſelf: * to the ſea fide ſtraightway : 


I will poſſeſs you of that thip and treaſure. 


Leave me, I pray, a little : *pray you now :— 
Nay, do ſo; for, indecd, I have loſt 8 6 
5 Therefore I pray you II ſee you by and by. Dn 
I SIS SON, 


Enter Exos, and C FOPATRA, led by CI : 
: and IRas. e 


Erde. Nay, gentle! madam, to > him —Comfort 
, wo e 5 


RAS. Do, moſt dear queen. 
CAR. he what ile 


4  Srveep your away Gor PO, So, in Hantet : 
#8 . they mult ſaveep my Way 
And marſhall me to Knax ery. 0 IT! EEVE Ns. 
let that be 8 | 
5 = hich leawes itſelf: ] Old. 5 let hon, ce. Corrected by | 
Nr; 8 N MaLON RE. | 
5 [ have loft command Jl L am not maker of my own emo-. 
tions. Jon NSON. | | = 
Surely, he rather means, EF entreat you to leave me, becauſe 1 
"ave loſt all power to command your: abſence. STEEVE xs. 


Mr. Steevens is certainly right. So, in King Richard Ht: 


g Tell ber, the king, that may command, entreats. : 
OE. -MALONE: 


F 955 L ' Wh a elſe? Ke. ] Being uncertain whether theie, an. 


- © . 
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| C80. Let me fit down. O Juno! 
Av. No, no, no, no, no. 5 
| Exos. See you here , fir * 

Avr. O fye, fye, tye. i 

 Cnarn, Madam. — 

| Iras. Madam; 0 good empreſs !— 
Eros. Sir, fir, — 


Ax. Ves, my lord, yes; —He, at Philippi, kept 
His [word even like a dancer; 2 while 1 ſtruek | 


other ſhort and interrupted ſproches in the ſome before us, were 
originally deſigned to form regular verſes; and ſuſpecting that in 
ſome degree they have been mutilated, 1 have mage. no Wen K 
their e STEEVEND. | 
7 He, at Philippi, be pi . | 
5 Uk feword even like a dancer; In the Moriſco, and 1 | 
anciently i in the Pyrrhick dance, the dancers held ſwords 1 in their 
hands with the points upward. Joynson. | 


Tam told that the peaſants in Northumberland have a * : 


dance which they always practice at Chriſtmas. STEVENS. 


Sword dances at Chriſtmas are not peculiar to Northumberland 
they are common to the adjoining counties; and are, not without 
the greateſt probability, ſuppoſed to have deſcended from thc 


Romans. In theſe dances the ſword points are generally over the 


ſhoulders of the performers. Antony means, that Cæſar ſtood 1 in- 
active with his ſword on his ſhoulder.  RiTtsoN. 


„ 2The Goths in one of their dances held ſwords in their hands 
with the points upwards, ſheathed and unſheathed. Might not 
the Moors in Spain borrow this cuſtom of the Goths who 1 inter- 


9 mixed with them? TorIET. 


I believe it means that Erla never 088d to draw: his ſword, | 
but kept it in the ſcabbard, like one who dances with a ſword 

on, which was formerly the cuſtom i in 7 >. There: is a fimilar 
alluſion 1 in Titus Andronicus, Act II. ſc. i | 

| our mother, unadvis'd, „ 

Gave you a dancing rapier by your fide.” STEEVENS. 


That Mr. Steevens's explanation is juſt, appears from a paſſage 5 
in Allis Well that Ends Well, Bertram, en ting that he is keys 6 
from the Wars, ſays, 28 es | 
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The lean and wrinkled Caſſius; and 'twas I, 
That the mad Brutus ended: he alone 

Dealt on lieutenantry, and no practice had _ 

| 12 the brave + ans of war: Yet no N matter. 


e 1 mall ay ew 4 forehorſe to a ſmock, 
« Creaking my ſhoes on the plain maſonry, | 


« Till honour be bought uPs and no Apia Warn, | 
«© But one to dance with.“ | 


5 The word worn ſhows that in both paſſages our author was 
thinking of the Engliſh, and not of the Pyrrhick, or the Moriſco, 
dance, (as Dr. Johnſon ſuppoſed,) in which the ſword was 20 


born at "he _ but held 1 in the hand with the point upward. 


8 = and *tavas . 


7 Jar the mad Brutus aided; 7 Nothing can be more in charac- 


ter, than for an infamous debanched tyrant to call the heroic love 
of one's country and publick liberty ; e WARBURTON, | | 


8 : he alone 


Deal on lieutenantry, I know not whether the meaning is, 


| that Cæſar acted only as lieutenant at Philippi, or that he made 


| his —_— only « on heutenants, and left the RIG: to Antony. 
| | Joh xs Nl. 


| Dealt on 1 ys 5 . means only, —fonght by proxy, 
5 made war by his lieutenants, or e the ſtrength of his lieutenants. 
So, in a former ſcene, Ventidius obſerves— _ | 
Cæſar and Antony have ever won 
« More in their officer, than perſon.” 
Again _ in the counteſs of Pembroke's Antonie, 1595: 
| Caſſius and Brutus ill betid, 
"y Narch d againſt us, by us twice put to fight, 
gut by my ſole conduct; for all the time, 
« Czfar heart- fick with fear and feaver lay.” | 
| To deal on any thing, is an expreſſion often uſed i in the old plays. 
So, in T he Roaring Girl, 1611: | 
Tou will deal upon men's wives no more.” | 
The prepoſitions n and upon are ſometimes oddly employ ed by 
our ancient writers. So, in Drayton's Mijeries of 2. Mas ou” 
„That it amaz'd the marchers, to behold _ 
«© Men ſo ill arm'd, 2 their bows ſo bold.“ 
(on their bows muſt here mean on the ſtrength of their REAR" 
ling on their bnaws, Again, in Have with you to Saffron . algen. 


Oo2 


Maron 
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110. Ah, ſtand by. 
Ex os. The queen, my lord, the a queen. 


= e. Got him, madam, ſpeak to him; 3 
He is unqualitied ? with very ſhame. 


Crto. Well then —Suſtain me: O0! „ 
EROS. Moſt noble ſir, ariſe; the queen ap- 


proac hes; 


Her! head 8 | declin” d, | , and gf death will ſeize her; bur 


©" MC by Naſhe, {ens 18 . wolte s he 15 billeted, boesling ad | 
dealing 27 it moſt intentively. Again, in Or le | 8 50 
Ifen malicious brav ery doſt thou come 
507. 1D art my e | 
Apis, in King Richard III: | 
- are they that 1 woull have thee deal upon.” | 
| | STEEVENS, | 


" Gtevvens $ p of this paſſage. is Inſt, and axretable to the 
character here given of Auguſtus, Shakſpeare repreſents him, in 
the next act, as giving his orders to Agrippa, and remaining un- 
engaged himſelf. | 
& Go forth, Agrippa, and | begin the abt, —. 


8 | 
« Go, charge, Agrippa.“ M. Maso. 
In the life of Antony Shakſpeare found the followi ing bange 
„ — they were always more fortunate when they made wwarre by 
their lieutenants, than by themſelves ; ; "*—which fully explains that 
before us. 0 
The ſobſequent words alſo— and no practice had,” &c. ſhow 
that Mr. Steevens has rightly interpreted this paſſage. The phraſe 
to deal on is likewiſe found in Pierce Pennyleſſe his ſupplication to the 
| Devil, by J. Naſhe, 1592. * When dice, luſt, and drunkenneſs, 
all have deal. upon him, if there be never a plaie tor him to go to 
for his penie, he fits melanchohe in his chamber.“ Malo E. 


2 He is unqualitied ] I ſuppoſe ſhe means, he is wn/eldicred. 
Quality in Shakſpeare's age was often uſed for profeſion. It has, I 


think, that meaning 1n the paſſage i in Othells, in which Deſdemona 


expreſſes her deſire to accompany the Moor 1 in his ay ſervi ice: 
| «© — My heart's ſubdued _ 
« Even td the very quality of my lord.” Maloxr. 


Perhaps, unqualitied, only ſignifies unmanned ! in general, diſar Pg EINE 


= of His u ud. Janis fies, without: any particular reference to ſoldierſhip. 
| | DOTEEVENS, 


NON AND CLEOPATRA. 36% 


V our comfort? makes the reſcue. 


Axe. I have offended reputation ; 8 
A moſt unnoble ane: 


„„ Sir, the queen. 


Av. O, whither haſt thin led me, 23 See, : 


How I convey my ſhame + out of thine eyes 
By looking back on what I have left BORING. 
'Stroy'd 1 in diſhonour. 


CES. Con O my Jord. my „ 
Forgive my fearful fails! 1 little thought, 
You would have follow'd. 


AN „ Egy pt, thou knew! ſt too well, 
My heart was to thy rudder tied by the ſtrings,” 


And thou ſhould'ſt towꝰ me after: O'er my ſpirit 


Thy full Ss dat thou knew'ſt; and that 


DF wen ſeize her ; Io: | | 
"ow comfort &c.] But has here, as once before in this play, 
the force of except, or wnle/s, JOHNSON, | 
T rather incline to think that 5 has here its ordinary ſi paikemion: 
If it had been uſed for unleſs, Shakſpeare would, I conceive, have 
written, according to his uſual practices, make, MaLoNE. 


+ How I convey my ſhame ] How, by looking another way, 
I withdraw my ignominy from: your fight. Joh xsoN. 


$ = tied by the ftrings, J. TUM 1 "Ih by the heart ri ing. 


JoHNSON. 


So, in 7. he Tr ragedic of Antoni, done into e by the coun- 


g eſs of Pembroke, I595: 
"WE as if his ſoule 

„ Unto his ladies ſoule had been tichained, 
le left his men' &. STEEVENS. 


ind t tow -] The old copy has—ſhould'ft flow me. 


This is one of the many corruptions occaſioned by the tranſcriber's 


car a. him, The correction was made by Mr, Rowe. 


MALONEs — 


—1 O¹d copy—The full—. Corrected | | 


7 Thy fell F premacy « 
| by: Mr. Theobald, MaLoxe. 
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Thy beck might from the bidding of che pots 
MN Command 1 me. 
o. ©, my | pardon: 5 


OO. oe tl Now I muſt-- 
: To the young man ſend humble treaties, dodge 
And palter in the ſhifts of lowneſs; WhO e 
With half the bulk o' the world play" das J plead, 7 
Making, and marring fortunes. You did know, 
How much you were my conqueror; and that 
My ſword, made weak by my affection, would 
Obey it om all cauſe. 


Co. 0 N pardon. 
Ax. Fall not a tear, I ſay; one of them rates 


All that is won and loſt:* Give me a kiſs; 


Even this repays me.—We ſent our ſchoolmaſter, 5 
Is he come back Love, 1 am full of lead— 


Some wine, within“ there, and our viands For- 5 


| tune knows, 8 
We feorn her moſt, when moſt the offers blows 8, 


[ Exeunt. 
” One of them rates bs Wn EE 1 5 DS 
All that is won and loſt: ] So, in Macbeth 2 | 
When the battle's 4% and wor.” Malone, 


— within ] This word might be fairly ejected, as it 
nas no other force than to derange the metre. STEEVENS, 
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8 C E N E X. 


Ceſar $ Camp, in Egypt. 


Enter Can, DoLABELLA, Tuynevs, 9 and Others. 


Cas, Let him appear that come from Maren _ 


Eno you him? 


Dol. Cefar, tis his Ehoolntve: 

5 An argument that he is pluck'd, when hither 7 
He ſends ſo poor a pinion of his wing; --- 
Which had ſuperfluous Kings for metlengers, 
Not many moons gone Dye: 


Enter Ambaſſador from Avroxy. | 


C.. i Approach, and (peak. 
Auz. Such as I am, I come from Antony: 
I was of late as petty to his ends, 
As is the morn-dew on the wyrrle leaf 
To his grand ſca.“ 


Cas. N Bei It ſo; Declare thine office. | 


1 Thyrenus,] In the old c copy always—Thidias, I RVENS, 
is Fee, The name e of chis perſon was Euphronins. 


STEEVENS. 


He was ; ſchoolmaſter to Antony” $ children by Cleopatra. | 
| Ma LO NE. 
5 as petty to his FEY 


5 is the moru- denu on the myrtle . 
To his grand ſca.] Thus the old copy. To whoſe grand fea? F- 
I Know not. Perhaps we ſhould read: | g 

To this grand ſea. | 
We may ſuppoſe that the ſea was whhn view 5 Caſar J camp, 
and at no JO ane Triwur CE; 


Oo4 


ses ANTON AND CLEOPATRA. 


: Mew. Lord of his fortunes he ſalutes ths, and 
| Requires to live in Egypt: which not granted, 
He leſſens his requeſts ; and to thee ſues _ 
To let him breathe between the heavens and earth, 
A private man in Athens: This for him. 5 


1 Next, Cleopatra does confeſs thy greatneſs; 


Submits her to thy might; and of thee craves 
The circle of the Ptolemies * for her heirs, 
| Now hazarded 1 to thy grace. 


CE CE Ob, For Antony, 


The len e arbitrarily read: ths rad ſea. 15 
I believe the old reading is the true one. His grand ſea may 
mean his full tide of proſperity. So, in 8 Two Neble W 

; by e : | 

ES « — though 1 Know 5 

His ocean needs not my poor drops, yer they. | 
M .uſt yield their tribute here.. = 

There is a playhouſe tradition that the firſt a& of this play was 
written by Shakſpeare. Mr. Tollet offers a further explanation 


of the change propoſed by Mr. Tyrwhitt: ““ Alexandria, towards 


which Cæſar was marching, is ſituated on the coaſt of the Mediter- 


ranean ſea, which is ſometimes called mare magnum. Pliny terms 
it, © immen/a equorum waſtitas.” I may add, that Sir John Man- 


devile, p. 89. calls that part of the Mediterranean which waſhes : 


the coaſt of Paleſtine, ** zhe grete f, © The paſſage, however, is 
capable of yet another explanation. Hi grand ſea may mean the 


8 ſea from which the dew-drop is exhaled. Shakſpeare might have 


cConſidered the ſea as the ſource of deut as well: as rain, His 1s uſed ” 


inſtead of its. STEEVE NS. 


- Tyrwhitt's amendment is more likely to obe ae than Steevens s 
explanation. M. MasOx. 


I believe the laſt is the right . HE NLE v. 


I ᷑be laſt of Mr. Steevens's explanations certainly gives the ſenſe 
of Shakſpeare. If his be not uſed for its, he has made a perſon. of 
| the Morn-drop. RI TSO. 


4 The circle of the Prolemics —] The diadem; the en of 
royalty. Joh ns0N. 
So, in Macbeth: _ | 

„All that impedes thee from the golden round, 

Which fate and metaphyſical aid 

18 Would have thee crown'd withal, „ MaLoXNF. 
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© have” no ears to his requeſt. The queen 
Of audience, nor deſire, ſhall fail; ſo ſhe 
From Egypt drive her all-diſgraced friend, 
Or take his life there: This if ſhe perform, 
Ihe ſhall not ſue unheard. So to them both. 


Aug. Fortune e thee! 


Cas. 1 Bring him through che bands. 
: [Exit Ambaſſador, 
4 try thy eloquence, now tis time: Deſpatch; 
From 1 8 win 1 Cleopatra : promiſe, 

| 3 Turkkus. 
And! in our name, what ſhe requires; add more, 
From thine invention, offers: women are not, 5 
In their beſt fortunes, 80 but want will Ft 7 
ure 

The ne . d. veſtal: 5 Try thy cunning, 
Thyreus; 
Make thine own edict for thy pains, which we 
N Will anſwer as a law. 5 


VVV Cæſar, i go; | 
Cas. Obſerve how > An becomes his flaw ; 


And what thou think'ſt his very action ſpeaks | 
85 In eyery power that moves." 


Turk. % Cecſar, 1 hal. | ps 5 


3 friend, |. . See Vol. XII. N Be 2: 


SrEEVENVSs. 


«. "nil jerk t | 
The ne'er-touch'd veſtal: ] So, i in The Raze of Lucrece : 

O Opportunity! thy guilt is great :;— | 

„Thou mak'it the vefta/ wiolate her oath.” Ma LON RE. 
how Antony becomes bis flaav; ] That is, how Antony 
f 3 himſelf to this breach of his fortune. Jon xsox. 1 1 
Aud what thou think'ft his very action ſpeaks _ 


In 25 poaber that moves. | So, in Troilus and 2 22 aa : 
—— her foot ſpeaks, her —ſpirits look out | 


25 At Furry hein mg mativve of her body.“  STepye: NS. 


5%, ANTONY AND CLEOPATRA. 


SCENE ML. 
Alexandria, ” A Koo in the Palace. 


Enter Crror arcs, Exosarsus, CnannTan, and 
| Tra. e 


0 What mal we do, Enobarbus 1 
EO. VVV and die.“ 


We What ſhall we do, Enobarbus?] 1 have little doubt but that 
the verb -d, which is injurious to the metre, was interpolated, 
and that ſome player or tranſcriber (as in many former inſtances) 
has here defeated the purpoſe of an ellipſis convenient to verſifica- 
tion. What fhall aue? in ancient familiar language, is frequent! 7 
. underſiood to ſignify—What ſhall we ds ? STEEVENS, | 


Think, and die.] Sir T. Hanmer reads: 
Drink, and dies. | 
"Mo his emendation has been approved, it frems; by Dr. War. : 
burton and Mr. Upton. Dr. Johnſon, however, has not ad- 


vanced it into the page, not being convinced that it is neceſſary. _ 


_« Think, and die;“ ſays he, “that i is. Reflect on your own folly, aul 
leave the avrld, is a natural anſwer.” I grant it would be, 2 

cording to this explanation, a very proper anſwer from a moraliſt or 
a divine; but Enobarbus, I doubt, was neither the one nor the 
other. He 7 is drawn as a plain, blunt foldier ; not likely, however, 


to offend ſo groſsly in point of delicacy as Sir T. Hanmer' s altera. 


tion would make him. I believe the true Ng] is: 
Wink, and die, 3 

When the ſhip is going to be BY away, in the Sea-wryage or: 

Beaumont and Fletcher, LO ? {c. 1 l. ) and Aminta i 15 amegtings 

Tibalt ſays to her: | 

5 Go, take your gilt 

6 Prayer-book, and to your buſineſs; ie ind dies! 

inſinuating plainly, that ſhe was afraid to meet death with RY 
eyes open. And the ſame inſinuation, I think, Enobarbus might 


very naturally convey in his return to Cleopatra's * 


queſtion. TyRWHITT., 


1 adhere to the old reading, which may be breed * the 


: | followi ng paſſage in Julius Ce/ar : 


| all that he can do 


« 1s to himſelf; rake thargbr, aud die for Cafar,” 
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kb. Is Antony, or we, in fault for this? 
Exo. Antony only, that would make his will 
Lord of his reaſon. What although * you fled 
From that great face of war, whoſe ſeveral ranges 
PFrighted each other? why ſhould he follow??? 
The itch of his affection ſhould not then 


| 1 nick d his e at wen 2 point, 


Mr. Tollet obferres; that the expreſſion i of taking thought, in bor 


old Engliſh writers is equivalent to the being anxious or ſolicitous, 


or laying a thing much ts heart. So, ſays he, it is uſed in our 


tranflations of the New Teftament, Matthew vi. 2 „ Ne,. 
HJolinſhed, Vol. III. p. 5o, or anno 1140: © taking thought 


for the loſſe of his houſes and money, he pined away and died. 
In the margin thus: The biſhop of Saliſburie dieth of thought.” 
Again, in p. $33. A gain, in Stowe's Chronicle, anno 1508: 
_ © Chriſtopher Hawis ſhortened his life by ang. taking.” Again, 
in p. 546, edit. 1614. Again, in Leland's Collecmnea, Vol. I. 
. their mother died Hr thought.” —- Mr. Tyrwhitt, 
nowever, 8 have given additional ſupport to the reading which 


on” ne N from a paſſage in the ſecond part of King ms TY; 


„ Jed his powers to death, 
« And awinking leap*d into deſtruction.” | STeevEeNs. $5 


After all that has been written upon this paſſage, I believe the 


old reading is right; but then we muſt underſtand think and die 
to mean the ſame as die of thought, or melancholy, In this ſenſe 
is thought uſed below, Act IV. le. vi. and by Holinſhed, Chronicle 
of Ireland, p. 97. His father lived in the Fee eee for 


thought of the young man his follie he died.” There is a paſſage 
almoſt exactly ſimilar in The Beggar's Bujh of Beaumont and 3 


Fletcher, Vol. II. p. 423: 
„ Can I not hint away my ſelf and die?” Trxawurrr. | 
Think and die :—Conſider what mode of ending Your life is moſt 
preferable, and immediately adopt it. HEN LEX. 
25 Vol. IV. p. 75, n. 6. MaLo NE. 


- al:bozgh —] The firſt ſyllable of this "+ was ſupplied z 
| 17 be Thomas Hanmer, to complete the meaſure, STEEV ENS, 


9 awhy ſhould he follow ?] Surely, for the ſake of metre, 

we ſhould read—follow 5 STEEVENS, _ Fs 
2 Have nick'd his captainſhip ;] i. e, ſet the ank of folly 2 
it, So, in The Comedy of Errors: | 5 

e and the ieee | 

46 His man with ſcitlars nicks him like a fool.” ST:zvexs, 
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When half to half the world oppos'd, he being 
The mered queſtion: ? *Twas a ſhame no leſs _ 
Than was his loſs, to courſe your flying flags, 2 
| And leave his navy n . 


Cxko. . Fr 'ythee, peace. 


Enter Ax roxy J. with the Ambaſſador; : 


"uw Is this his anſw er? 4: 
As. „„ Ay, ria 


3 The queen - 
Shall then haye courteſy, ſo ſhe will JO. 
Us TONE” 


dur, He ſays fo. oY 
Axr. (et her know it. — 


e Lo | | f 
Type mered SAY 4 The 1 queſtion i is a term 1 do not 
underſtand. I know not what to offer, except: 5 
. T he mooted queſtion, | 
That is, the diſputed point, the ſubject of debate. Mere is in- 
deed a boundary, and the meered queſtion, if it can mean any thing, 
mays with ſome violence of e, mean, the diſputed boundary. 
| Jonson. 
807 in Seunyhurſ's tranſlation of Firgil, B. UI. 1582: 
Whereto joinctlye mearing a cantel of Italye neeret h. 


| Barrett i in his Alvearie or Quadruple Dictionary, , 1580, interprets 8 


1 meere-ſtone by lapis terminalis. Queſtion 15 e the true 
| . So, in Hamlet, Act J. ic. i 1 
the king 


„That was and is the queſtion of theſe Wars.“ Srr EVE NS, 


Poſſibly Shakſpeare might have coined the word meered, and 
derived it from the adjective mere or cer. In that caſe, the meered 
queſtion might mean, the only cauſe of the e only Det | 
of the quarrel. M. MasoN. | 


| Mered is, I ſuſpect, a word of our author's formation, from 
mere: he being the ſole, the entire ſubject or occaſion of the war. 

MaLO NT. 
Le ber know 1. To 3 the verſe, 1 we e might add 
Let her Kuow i it en. STEEVENS, | | 
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To the boy Cæſar ſend this grizled head, 
And he will fill thy wiſhes to the brim * 

| With PEI ; 
RR That had my lend? 


Ax. To him again; Tell him, he wears the 
roſe 


of youth upon him; from W xhich, the world hould 


| ... NOTE | 
Something particular: His coin, x; thips, legions, 
May be a coward's ; whoſe miniſters would Prev ail 
Under the ſervice ofa child, as ſoon _ 
As i' the command of Cæſar: I dare him therefore 
Io lay his gay e apart, 
And anſwer me declin'd,* {word againſt ſword, 
- Ourſelves alone : PH write it; follow me. 


Eren ANTONY and Aus. 


"I nes die gay p compariſons apart, 
And anſwer me declin'd,] I require of C as not to depend « on 


that ſuperiority which the compariſom of our different fortunes may 


=xhibit to him, but to anſw er me man to m. in this decline of my 
| age or power. JOHNSON, 


[ have ſometimes thought that Shakſpear wrote, | 
— his gay capariſens. | 
Let him © unſtate his happineſs,” let him diveſt himſelf of the 


” ſplendid trappings of power, his coing Heiß, Ee, Ke. and meet 
me in ſingle combat. 


Capari ifon is frequently uſed by our author and his contemporaries, 


for an ornamental dreſs. So, in As you Like it, Act III. {c. 1 11: 
1 OF — though I am capariſon'd like a man, '— _ 
| Again, in The Winter's Tale, Act IV. ſc. ii: | 
With die and drab I purchas'd this capariſon.” | 
The old reading however is ſupported by a paſſage in Macbeth: 
Till chat Bellona's bridegroom, lapp'd in proof, 
«« Confronted him with /e/f- -COMPATI/ONS, 
Point againft point, rebellious.” 


His gay compariſons may mean, thoſe circumſtances of ſplendour vp 


and power. in which he, when compared with me, ſo much exceeds 
me. 


Dr. Johnſon- > explanation of declin'd is certainly right. : "a in 


- Ti imon of Athens : 
Not one accompany ing his d. clining foot.“ 
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| Ex. Ves, like enough, high. battled Ceſar wilt 
_ Unftate his happineſs, and be ſtag” d to the ſhow, _ 
Againſt a ſworder. I ſee, men's judgements are 
A parcel of their fortunes ; + and things outward 
Do draw the inward quality after them, 
Io ſuffer all alike. That he ſhould dream, 
| Knowing all meaſures, the full Ceſar will 
_ Anſwer his emptineſs '—Czſar, thou haſt ſubdu'd 5 
His een too. 


Enter an Attendant. 


Arr, oo A meſſenger from Ceſar. 


Co. What, no more LEFEMOny'? See, my Wo- 
DE men! 
Againſt the blown pals” may they ſtop their noſe, 
: That kneel" di unto the eee end is 


| Again, i in Tale and 0 22 . 
What the declir? 4 is, = 
« He ſhall as ſoon read in the eyes oF others, 

As feel in his own fall.” TED 
Again, in Daniel's Cleopatra, 1594 : 

Hhhefore ſhe had declining fortune 3 as Malek, | 
The word gay ſeems rather to favour Malone's conjecture, that 
we ſhould read capariſons. On the other hand, the following 

5 Fading: in the next ſpeech, appears to countenance. > the preſent 

reading : | 5 „„ 
| | that he ſhould dream, | 

04 Too ing all meaſures, the full Cæſar will 
« Anſwer his emptineſs!” M. Masod. 


| 3 ——be ſtag'd 70 the Sow]. 80 Sol, in bis Roging 7 Turk, 
roger | 


> #6 as if by fag'd | 
<< BE The wounded Priam- 9 Srrevexs. 


ge ftag'd to ſhow, —that is, exhibited, lite confiting plata, | 


og” 0:70 Aubrey gaz, HENLEY. 


a 


are 
A parcel of their 3 | i. e. as We thould r at ; proſent, 
9 of @ piece With them... STEEV ENS, N 


. 


7 
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F NO. Mine honeſty, and l, begin to ſquare.* 


| Af de. 
The loyalty, well held to fools: 5 does ma ake 5 
Our faith mere folly: — Vet, he, that can endure 
To follow with allegiance a fallen lord, . 
Does conquer him that did his maſter conquer. 
And earns a place | the NOTE: 


= Enter Tu YREUS, 


Cr. . „„ 1 Cæſar's will? 
IHR. Hear it apart. 
VV but friend;  fay boldly, 


TArk. So, haply, are they friends to Antony. 


. He needs as many, ſir, as Ceſar has; 
Or needs not us. If Cæſar pleaſe, « our maſter 
Will leap to be his friend: For us, you know, ” 


= Whoſe he 1 is, we are ; and that” 5 Cæſar . 


Hr „„ 5 . 8 
Thus chen, thou moſt renown: 'd; Ceſar entreats, 


| to 70 ſquare. ] i. e. to nuarrel, Sou A 2 Nigh 
| Dream. Vol. V. p. 32, n. 5. STEEVENS. | 


6 The loyalty, awell held ts fools, &c.] After 6 has Gig: 


| that his honeſty and he begin to quarrel, he immediately falls into 


this generous reflection: Though loyalty, ſtubbornly preſerr'd 


to a maſter in his declin'd fortunes, ſeems folly in the eyes of fools ; 


© yer he, who can be ſo obſtinately loyal, will make as great a figure 


on record, as the conqueror. I therefore read : 
Though loyalty, well held to fools, does make | 
Our faith mere folly THEOBALD. 


I have preſerved the old reading Enobarbus is deliberating 
upon deſertion, and finding it is more prudent to forſake a fool, 


and more reputable to be faithful to him, makes no poſitive con- 


cluſion. Sir T. Hanmer follows Theobald; Dr. Warburton re- 
tains the old reading. Jon xsON. 


1 None but friend.; ] I ſuppoſe, for the ſake of meaſure we 


_ ought to read in this place with Sir Thomas Hanmer : 
by Ness here but friends. STEEVENS- 


+ — 
* r 0 
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Not to conſider 3 in what caſe thou tand' |, 
Further than he is Cæſar.“ 


Cxko. . e Go on: mant 


” 


— 4 


; Cæſar frents,” 5 5 | 
5 Nor to conſider in what caſe thou PD 5 

TFTuriber than he is Czſar,] Thus the ſerond folio; and on 
this 3 the Tubſequent CON by Dr. Warburton * 
founded. | 
The firſt 8 which brings obſeurity with it has 
than he is Czfſar's. 

See Mr. Malone's note. STEEVENS, 


Ii. e. Ceſar intreats, that at the fame time 50% conſe Ar your 2 beben 5 
5 formes, you would confider he is Cæſar: That is, generous and 
forgiving, able and willing to reſtore them. WaRBURTOR. 


It has been juſt ſaid, that whatever Antony is, all his followers 
are; * that is, Ceſ/ar's. '” Thyreus now informs Cleopatra that 
Cæſar entreats her not to conſider her/elf in a ſtate of ſubjection, 


further than as ſhe is connected with Antony, who is Cæſars: 


iüntimating to her, (according to the inſtructions he had received 
from Czfar, to detach Cleopatra from Antony, ſee p. 569,) that 
ſhe might make ſeparate and advantageous terms for herſelf, 53 
4 ſulpect that the preceding ſpeech belongs to Cleopatra, not to 
Enobarbus. Printers uſually keep the names of the perſons who. 
appear 1n each ſcene, ready compoſed ; in conſequence of which, 
| ſpeeches are often attributed to thoſe to whom they do not belong. 
Is it probable that Enobarbus ſhould preſume to interfere here? The 
Whole dialogue naturally proceeds between Cleopatra and Thyreus, 
till Enobarbus thinks it neceſſary to attend to his own intereſt, and 
ſays what he ſpeaks when he goes out. The plural number, (as) 
which ſuits Cleopatra, who throughout the play aſſumes that royal 
Kyle, ſtrengthens my conjecture. The words, aur maſter, it may 
be ſaid, are inconſiſtent with this ſuppoſition ; but I apprehend, 
Cleopatra might have thus deſcribed Antony, with ſufficient pro- 
priety.— They are afterwards explained: Whoſe he 1 is, ave are. 
Antony was the maſter of her fate. M ALONE. 


Fxnobarbus, who is the buffoon of the play, has already reſis; | 
15 [See p. 471.| to interfere between the jarring Triumvirs, and 
might therefore have been equally flippant on the occaſion before 
us. — For this reaſon, as well as others, I conceive the ſpeech in 
queſtion to have been rightly appropriated in the old copy.—What 
a diminution of Shakſpeare's praiſe would it be, if four lines that 
| exactly ſuit the mouth of Enobarbus, could come with equal Pig” 
priety from the & tips of . STEEVE NS, 
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7 1E. He knows, that you embrace not * Antony 
As you did love, but as you fear'd bim. 
: C10. 1 8 01 
77 HYR- 12 he ſears upon PO: honour, therefore, 
5 Docs pity, as conſtrained blemiſhes, 

Not as deſerv'd. . 
ACER He is a a god, and knows - 
What is moſt right: Mine honour was not yielded, 
But conquer'd money. 


VVV fare of that, 228 
7 will aſk Antony.—Sir, ſir, thou'rt ſo leaky, e 
That we muſt leave thee to thy ſinking; for 
| Thy deareſt quit thee.” = | Exit ENOBARBUS. 
„ Fo Shall I fay to Ceſar | 
What you require of him? for he partly begs. 
To be defir'd to give. It much would pleaſe him, 
That of his fortunes you ſhould make a ſtaff 
Io lean upon: but it would warm his ſpirits, 
To hear from me you had lefr Antony, 
And put yourſelf under his ſhrowd, 
he univerſal landlord. | 
Cilat 1 What's $ your name! 2 


Turs. * name is Thyreus. 
Or EO. Moſt kind meſſenger, 


: that you embrace we] The author probably wrote — 
-mbrac 4. Ma LONE, | 
* thou rt fo leaky, &c. 
.T 55 deareſt quit thee. | So, in The Temp 25 
50 A rotten carcaſe of a boat 
8 the very rats | ES 
FE 1nftinctiy ely had quit „ 'STz; EVEN 


I. | | 5 ” 
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Say to great Cæſar this, In diſputation 
| 1 Kiſs his a 0 Tug hand: Ic en him, 1 am prompt 


8 2 Say to great Ceſar this, t Abatarion; „ 
J kiſs his conqu ring hand: | The poet certainly wrote: 
Jay lo great Cæſar this; In . 
[ kiſs his cunqu ring hand.: 5 | 
1. C. by prey ; L Le hol ow to pay him that duty in my name. 
| | WaRBURTON. 
I am not certain that this TRAY 1s 8 ed kiſs his hand 
in is diſputation—may mean, I own he has the better in the contro- 
verſy. I confeſs my inability to diſpute or contend with him. To 
diſpute may have no immediate reference to words or language by 
which controverſies are agitated. So, in Macbeth, © Diſpute it 
like a man;” and Macduff, to whom this ſhort ſpeech is addreſſed, 
Is diſputing or contending with himſelf only. Again, in Tabel- 
Night. —** For though my ſoul diſputes well with my ſenſe.” —If 


Dr. Warburton” J change be e. we ſhould read—9“ by depu- 8 
tation. STEEVENS. | 


I have no doubt but d: putation is the right reading; Steer ens 
having proved, with much labour and ingenuity, that it is but by 
a forced and unnatural conſtruction that any ſenſe can be extorted 

from the words as they ſtand. It is not neceſſary to read by depu- 
tation, inſtead of iz. That amendment indeed would render the 

paſſage more ſtrictly grammatical, but Shakſpeare i is, frequently, 

at leaſt as licentious i in the uſe of his particles. M. Maso N. 


I think Dr. Warburton's s conjecture extremely probable. The . 


objection founded on the particle i» being uſed, is in my appre- 
henſion, of little weight, T hough by deputation is the phr: eology 
of the preſent day, the other might have been common in the time | 
of Shakſpeare. Thus a deputy ſays in the firſt ſcene of King Foht 
| * Thus, after greeting, ſpeaks the king of France, | 
1 In my behaviour, to his majeſty, 
'The borrow'd majeſty of England here,” 
Appin: in King Henry IV. F. I: 
| «© Of all the favourites that the abſent king 
In deputation left behind him here.” © : 
Again: Bacon in his Hifory of Henry VII. ſays, * — if he re- 
lied upon that title, he could be but a king at courteſie. — We 
ſhould now ſay, « by courteſy.” 8, „ in any hand,“ was the 
phraſe of Shakſpeare's time, for which, « at any hand, - Was af⸗ 
terwards uſed, | 
Suppoſing diſputation to mean, as Mr. Seb conceives, not 
verbal ee but ſtruggle for power, or the contention of 
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To lay my crown at his feet, and there to kneel : 
Tell him, from his all -obeying breath * I hear 
The doom Et. 
NH. Ti your nobleſt courſe. 
Wiſdom and fortune combating together, 
If that the former dare but what it can, 
No chance may ſhake it. Giver me grace* t to lay 
ke: duty on your hand. 
3 V Your Calar' 8 father . 
Oft, when he hath mus'd of taking kingdoms in, 
Beſtow'd his lips on that unworthy place, 
As it rain d Kiſſes. 


adverſaries, to 7 that one kiſſes 3 hand of 3 in contention, 
is ſurely a ſtrange phraſe : but to % by proxy, and to marry by 
proxy, was the language of Shakſpeare's time, and is the language 


of this day. I have, however, found no example of in deputalion os 


being uſed in the ſenſe required here. MaLoxs. 


: Tell him, from his all-obeying breath &c.] "Bows is lade ; N 
rather by an all-commanding, than an eng breath. 4 . 5 


we ought to read, 


— all-obeyed lad, Jon NJ SON. | 
There is no need of change. In The Tv9 Gaile if 3 | 
| Shakſpeare uſes longing, a participle ative, with a . ve . | 
fication : 
„ furniſh me upon my bnging } journey.” 
1, e. my journey /ong'd for. 5 0 
In The Unnatural Combat, by Maſſinger, the ative «panic . 


. yet more irregularly employed: 


“ For the recovery of a ftrangling buſband.” 

i. e. one that aus 10 be ſtrangled. STEEVENS. 

All-obeying breath is, in Shakſpeare's language, breath whick 
all obey. Obeying for obeyed. So, inexpreſſeve for A brats ble, de- 

5 lighted for delighting, &c. MALONE. + | 

2,4: Give me grace —] Grant me the favour, Jon N SON. 


tal ing kingdoms in,] See p. 550, n. 2. RED. 


5 


p +: 
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| Re-onter Avrovy and FE NOBARBUS, 


"oy NT... Fav ours, by Jove that chunders !— 


1 8 What art thou, fellow : 2. 


A One, that but performs 
The bidding of the fulleſt man,” and worthieſt 
"mY have command obey' d. 


Ex O. | | "You will hi whipp'd. 


Avxx. Approach, there Ay, you kite! Now 5 


gods and devils! 
Authority melts from me: Off late: when 1 cry 4. 5 


e Jake boys unto a muſs," Logs v ould art forth, 


; And cry, 2 our roll £ Have you: no ears? ? l am 


Enter Attendants. 


A ntony yet. "Take hence this Jack, 7 and whip him. 


xo. Tis better playing with a lion” $ whelp,. 
Than with an old e one . 5 


bh Moon and ſtars! 
Whip him were t twenty of the greateſt tribu- 
taries 5 


hie fulleſt nau, The moſt complete, and perfect 
in Orhells : 


What a full fortune doth the thick-lips o owe,” : 
See Vol. IV. p. 462, n. 5. Malo r. 
6 Like boys unto a muſs,] i. e. a ſcramble. Por y. 
Fo uſed by Ben Jonſon in his Magnetick Lady : 
nor are they thrown 
Jo make a muſs among the gameſome fatan.” 


gain, in The Spaniſh Gipfi e, by Middleton and Rowley, 165 3: 
«© To ſee if thou be'ſt alcumy or no, 


| They ll throw down gold in muſes.” ST EEVENS. 
——— Take hence thu, Jack, See V ol. IV. Þ 4h n. 6. 
| | MaLoNE. 
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That do acknowledge Ceſar, ſhould I find than. 
So ſaucy with the hand of ſhe here, (What' $ 9 5 
e 
1 Since ſhe was Cleopatra? „Whip kin, fellow . 
Till, like a boy, you ſee him cringe his face, 
And whine aloud for mercy : Take him hence. 


TirR. Mark Antony,— — 


e Fug him away : being whipp'd, 5 
Bring him again: This Jack ? of Cæſar 5 ſhall on 
Bear us an errand to him. 

; | [ Exeunt Att. with Thexkivs 


You w ere half blaſted ere I knew you: Ha! 
Have I my pillow left unpreſs'd in Rome, 
Forborne the getting of a lawful race, 
And by a gem of women, to be abus'd 
: BY one that looks on feeders? ET 


1 1 hat”; s Key name, N | 
Stuck }he was Cleopatra?) That 15, fince the ceaſed to be 5 
Cleopatra. So when Ludovico fays, _ | 
| „Where is this raſh and moſt unfortunae man? % 
Othello replies | | 
„ That's he that aua, Othello. Here 1 am. M. Ma S0 N. 


9 — This Fack — | Old copy — The . Corrected by Mr. 
Pope. Mato. | 
--; 3 Bp owe that links on feeders P] One that waits at the table while | 
others are eating. Joh xsox. | 
A feeder, or an eater, was anciently the term 4 reproach for a 
ſervant. So, in Ben Jonſon's Silent Woman : Bar my doors. 
Where ar are all my caters? My mouths now? bar up my doors, my 
bvoarlets. One avho lnoks un feeders, is one who throws away her 
regard on ſervants, ſuch as N would Lon T e to 


de. Thus in Cymbeline: 


ee that baſe wretch, 


60 One bred of alms, and folter'd with cold diſhes, 
Ihe very ſcraps o' the court.” STEEVENS. 


I incline to think Dr. Johnſon's interpretation of this rallage: 1 
5 his true one. Neither of the quotations in my apprehenſion ſupport : 
Mr, Steevens' $ explication of feeders as ſynonymous to a fer van. 


P 
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= CL RO. ; Re” | Good my lord,— 


Axz. You have been a boggler ever :— 
But when we in our viciouſneſs grow hard, : 
"4 O miſery on't!) the wiſe gods ſeel our eyes 1 * 


So fantaſtick and pedantick a writer as Ben Jonſon, having in one 
paſſage made one of his characters call his attendants, his e, 
appears to me a very ſlender ground for ſuppoſing e and fer= 
unis to be ſynonymous. In Timer of Athens this word occurs 
again : e A . . ä N 
Fo the gods bleſs me, **„ 
When all our offices have been oppreſs'd 
«© With riotous eder, .“. + oo 
There alſo Mr. Steevens ſuppoſes feeders to mean ſervants. But 
I do not fee why © all our offices“ may not mean a// the apart- 
ments in Timon's houſe; (for certainly the Steward did not mean 
to lament the exceſſes of Timon's retinze ny, without at all noticing 
that of his maſter and his gueſts;) or, if ces can only mean ſuch 
parts of a dwelling-houſe as are aſſign'd to fervants, I do not con- 
ceive that, becauſe feeders is there deſcriptive of thoſe menial at- 
tendants who were thus fed, the word uſed by itſelf, unaccompanied 
by others that determine its meaning, as in the paſſage before us, 


mould neceſſarily ſignify a erb 


It muſt, however, be acknowledged, that a ſubſequent paſſage 
may be urged in favour of the interpretation which Mr. Steevens 
Io flatter Cæſar, would you mingle eyes 
© With one that ties his points?” MALON E. Es 
On maturer conſideration, Mr. Malone will find that Timon's 
Steward has 20 left the exceſſes of his maſter, and his gueits, un- 
noticed; for though he firſt adverts to the luxury of their ſervants, 
he immediately afterwards alludes to their own, which he confines 
to the rooms (not offices) that * blaz'd with lights, and bray'd 
with minſtrelſy. —My definition therefore of the term—gfices, 
will ſeill maintain its ground. ou he i, 
In further ſupport of it, ſee a note on Macbeth, Vol. VII. p. 
401, n. 8. where ces occurs, a reading which Mr, Malone has 
overlooked, and conſequently left without remark. = — 
Duncan would hardly have“ ſent forth” largeſs to Macbeth's 
offices, had theſe offices been (as Mr. Malone ſeems willing to repre- 
| ſent them) ll the apartments iz the houſe.” STEEVENS. . 
9 ſeel our eyes; &c.] This paſſage ſhould be pointed thus: 
© ——— ſeel our eyes - | 


In our own filth drop our clear judgments,” IyRwHITT. | 
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8 In our own filth drop our clear r judgements; f make 
us 
Adore our errors; laugh a at us, while we fir ut 
Jo our confuſion. 5 0 


CEO. 1 05 is it come to this? 


. 1 found you as a morſel, cold upon £ 
Dead Cæſar's trencher : nay, you were a 3 


Ol Cnetus Pompey” s; beſides what hotter hours, 


Unregiſter'd in v algar tame, you have 
| Luxuriouſly pick'd out: *—For, I am ſure, 


Though you can gueſs what temperance ſhould be, 
Lou know not what j It is. | 


Tr 40. „„ Where oe 18 this! 2 


Ax. To let a fellow that will take rewards, 
And fay, Gd quit you be familiar with 
My playfellow, your hand; this kingly 5 


Anq plighter of high hearts !—O, that I were | 


Upon the hill of Hen, to outroar 


I have adopted this punctuation. | Formerly, 
- ſee] our eyes | 1 5 
In our own filth; &c. STrevexs. | 


In our own filth drop aur clear judgemeuis; ] If I underſtand the 5 


to egoing alluſion, it is ſuch as ſcarce deſerves illuſtration, which, 5 
however, may be caught from a ſimile in Mr, Pope's Dunciad : 
© As what a Dutchman pumps into the lakes, &c, | 
In King Henry L. Act III. fc. v. we have already met with a 
conceit of ſimilar indelicacy : 
„He'll drop his heart into the fink X fear.” . 8. 


3 Luxuriouſiy pick'd out c==| Luxurios I means wanton, So, 
in King Lear : 


4% Tot luxury, pellmell, for L lack oldiers. '"  STEEVENS. 3 ; 


See Vol. III. p. 491. n. 7. and Vol. IV. * 334. n. 2. 
Maloxr. 
4 POETS > hill of Baſan,] This is from Pfalm 10 15. . A8 


the 7” OY ſo is God's hill: even an high hall, as the hill 
of Baſan.“ SrPBVENS. 


Pp 4 


W 
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The horned herd! * for ! have favage cauſe; 5 
And to proclaim it civilly, were like 

A halter'd neck, which does the hangman thank 
FRE ng Fate about him. '—Is he w vhipp d? 


 Reontor Attendants, with Tuynevs, 


1. 7477 . Soundly, , my lord. 5 
dvr. Cry'd he? and beg d he pardon 8 
. 4 7. He did aſk favour. 

5 . If that thy father live, let him repent 
thou waſt not made his daughter; and be thou 


ſorry 
To follow Cæſar in his triumph, ſince 


; Chou haft been whipp' d for following him; bene „ 1 


forth, 

he white hand of a lady Jive thee, „ 
| I ake thou to look on't.—Get thee back to Crean, 

Fell him thy entertainment: Look, Fn lay, | 


4 The herucd bord 7 It it not without pit 1 baton that 
the reader of this great poet meets ſo often with this low jeſt, 
6 hich is 200 much a favourite to be left out of eicher mirth or fury. 

| | JOHNSON. 

The iden: 1 ao Jud 1 was GCSE BY from Pratim XXII. 12. 

Many oxen are come about me : fat bulls of! Baſan cloſe me e in on---- 
every ſide.” STEEVENS:: -* | | 


| 5 For leg yare abnut bon. 15 E. BP ill, edroit. 80, in 
N preceding icene : : . 
« Their hi S are are, ours heavy: 85 EV ENS. 
P 3 * v. 


TT, = thuu /ay, &c.] Thus in the old tranſlation of P Jutarch. | 


1 8 Whereupon Antonius cauſed him to be taken and well fauouredly 


whipped, and fo ſent him vnto Cæſar: and bad him tell him that 

he made him angrie with him, bicauſe he ſhowed him ſelf prowde _ 
and diſdainfull towards him, and now ſpecially when he was eaſie 
to be angered, by reaſon of his pretent miſeric. To be ſhort, if 
this miſlike thee, ſaid he, thou hail ilipparchus one of my infran- 
cChiſed bondmen with thee ; hang him if thou wilt, or whippe hin 
-Rt ty PRONE, that we Wy CHIC * QUItraunce,” OTEEVENS, 
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He makes me angry with him: for he ſeems 
Proud and diſdainful ; harping on what Jam, 
Not what he knew I was: He makes me angry; 
And at this time moſt eaſy 'tis to do't; 
When my good ſtars, that were my former guides, 5 
Have empty left their orbs, and ſhot their fires 
Into the abiſm of hell. If he miſſike i 
My ſpeech, and what is done; tell him, he has 
Hipparchus, my enfranchis'd bondman, whom 
| He may at pleaſure whip, or „hang. or torture, 
As he ſhall like, to quit me: Urge it thou: 
Hence with thy ſtripes, begone. . Tay REUS. 


Ct. Have you done yet? . 
Aux. 8 Alack, our terrene moon 
Is now eclips'd ; and it portends alone . 


The fall of ena Ob 
e 1 muſt ſtay his time. 


Avr. To flatter Cæſar, would you ee eyes 
With one that ties his Points - *** 


e „ Not know 1 me yer? 7 
Axr. Cold- hearted tow ard me? . 
„„ : 5 Ah, dear. if1 be 15 5 


From my cold heart let heaven engender hail, 
And poifon it in the ſource; and the firſt ſtone | 
Drop! in my neck : as It determines, ? fo. 


7 — quit » me: 14. To repay me this inſult; to requite me. 
| jo nSON, 


* With one 7 ties his. points * 1 i. e. with a menial atten- 
ant. Points were laces with metal tags, with which the old trunk. | 
ofe were faſtened. MAaLoNE, 


OM as it determine 5 That! 18, as the hailſtone dittolre es. 
| | M. Ma SON, 


80 In "Fins Hen IJ. P. II. c 
«© Till his friend ick neſs hath Avtermin me. 
Sce Vol. IX. p. 197, n. 4. STEEVENS, 
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Diſſolve my life! The next Cæſarion ſmite ! D 
THI, by degrees, the memory of my womb, 
Together with my brave Egyptians all, 
By the diſcandying of this pelleted ſtorm," 
Lie graveleſs ; till the flies and Jury. ot. Nile 
Have buried them for prey! „„ 


"As © Foe 1 am \ farietied; 
Cæſar fits down in 1 Alexandria; where 
I T will oppoſe his fate. Our force by land 
_ _ Hath nobly held; our ſever'd navy too 
Have knit again, and fleet, 4 threat” ning moſt ſea- 
like. Oo. 


— next Ceferion fue J Chrion v was 1s Cleopatra $ fon 7 
8 by Jatin Cæſar. STEEVENS. | | 


The folio has nile. This literal e error will ſerve to 3 


Dr. Farmer's conjecture in King Hemy J. Vol. IX. P 307; Be: 8. 


Rr ED. 
2 By „. diſcandying of this pelleted Gori ] The old folios read, 
_ diſcandering « from which corruption both Dr. Thirlby and I ſaw, 
5 we muſt retrieve the word with witch 1 have reformed the text. 
8 | ER, TazoB ALD. | 
Diſcandy i is aled i in "thi next a. M ALONE, | 4 
2 il the flies and gnats of” Nite 


| Have buried them for prey ] We have ea kindred thought in 
5 Meebess: | 


cc 


our monie mir e | ES 
cc Shall be the maus of kites.“ STEEVENS. 


u fleet, ] Flat was a modern emendation, perhaps right. 
T he old reading 1 is, | 


and fleet, Jon NSON. 


| I have replaced the old reading. Float and fect were e ſy _— 
mous. So, in the tragedy of Edavard II. by Marlow, 1 5925 
his iſle ſhall et upon the ocean.“ 
Ain in Tamburlaine, 1 5 
| Shall meet thoſe hridlians feuding with the tice 
= Again, in The Cobler' s Prophecy, 1594: 5 1 
; And envious ſnakes among the freeting fiſh.” = 
Gs as in Spenſer's Faery Qucen, B. II. c. vii: 
0 0 Andi in ern wood on a Adrian gu doth LN 
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Where haſt thou been, my heart Dot thou hear, 
1 . 

If from the Feld I ſhall return once more 
To kiſs theſe lips, I will appear in Moon; 
U and my ſword will earn our enromicles'® 
There is hope in it . 


Co.. Y That's my brave 10rd! 


vz. I will be treble-ſinew'd, 5 hearted, breath d, 
And fight maliciouſly : for w hen mine hours 
Were nice and lucky, men did ranſom lives 


Again, in Harding 5 Chrintels, I 543: 
The bodies fre amonge our peer eche day a | 
Mr. Tollet has ſince farniſhed 7 me with inſtances in ſupport of this 
old reading, from Verſtegan's Reftizutim of decay'd Intelligente, 
Holinſhed's Deſcription of Scotland, and Spenſer $ C alin Clout's come 
home again. STEEVENS. 


The old reading ſhould certainly 5 reftored;. Fl -ct is the old 
word for float, See Chaucer's Canterbur; 2 Tal: 1598, 2 2399, 
4883. FYRWHITT. | 


/ and m 5 ſcuord 1 earn our e y I and my fn n d avi 1 
4 ſueß ads as ſhall deſerve to be recorded. Malone. 


So, ina former part of this ſcene Enobarbus has ſaid : 
© * Andearns a place i' the ſtory. * . STEEVENS. 


6 [ avill be treble-finew'd J So, in The e Tempeſt 
„Which to do, 
« T;ebles thee o'er.” 5 | 
Antony means to ſay, that he will be treble- hearted, and hebe 
breath” d, as well as treble-finew'd. MALONE, 


More nice and luchy,] Nice, for delicate, courtly, flowing in 
peace. WARBURTON. 


Nice rather ſeems to be, juſt ft for in my purpoſe, TOTS FX 70 my. 
ui. So we vulgarly ſay of any thing that is done better than was 
expected, it is nice, JOHNSON. 


Nice is trifling. So, in Romeo and Faliet, Act V. le: Ii: 
he letter was not ice, but full of charge. 
See a note on this paſſage. STEEVENS. 
Again, i in King Richard III. 
„ My lord, this argues 1 in your grace, 25 
*« But the reſpects thereof are Vice and trivial,” Ma LONL.. 


7 
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Of me for jeſts ; Bat now, PII ſet my teeth, 
And ſend © darkneſs all that ſtop me. Come, 
Let's have one other gaudy night: call to me 
All my fad captains, fill our bowls; once more 
Let's mock the MI bell. > 
5 It is my birth- day: 
1 had thought, to > have held it poor ; but, ſince my 
- lord 
Is Antony again, 1 will be Cleopatra. ” 


Ax. Well yet do well. 
Cxko. Call all his noble captains to my ford; 


Ax. Do ſo, we'll ſpeak to them ; and ro-night : 


ID)! force e 
Ihe wine peep through their ſears. come on, my 
queen ; Es 5 

: There s ſap in't yet.“ The next time I do ficht, 
lll make death love me; for I will contend 
Even, with his peſtilent ſcythe.* 


FE ven! Axroxy, CLEOPATRA, and Attendants: 


1 857 J This is fill an epirher beſtowed on feaſt 
days in the colleges of either univerſity, STetvENs | 


©. Gawdy, ot Grand days in the inns of court, are et in te 


vear, Alcenfion day, Midſummer day, All- flats day, and Can- 
dlemas day, © The etymology of the word,” ſays Blount in his 


Dictionary, © may be taken from judge Gawdy, who (as ſome 


affirm) was the firſt inſtitutor of thoſe day s; or rather from gan- 
dium, becauſe (to ſay truth) they are days of 7%, as bringing good 
cheer to the hungry ſtudents. In colleges they are molt commonly 
called Gaway, in inns of court Grand days, and in ſome other 
places they are called Collar days.” Reb. Co ge 


Days of good cheer in ſome of the foreign univ erſiies are called 
& A. Ae ct n. 445 d a So O. f | N 
I Auony ag: ain, & 1 7 eswe ſuſpect that—again, which 
ipoil the verſe, is an interpolation, on the players” old e ot 
opening the ſenſe. without regard to the metre, STEEVENS, 
8 The re" jap int Fete} do, in King 19 155 | 
hen the e's life in't. STE 
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F vo. Now he? 11 out- ſtare the lightning 5 To "=P 


furious, 
Is, to be frighted out of fear: wad in that mood, 
| The dove will peck the eſtridge; and I ſee ſtill, 
A diminution in our captain's brain 
| Reſtores his heart: When valour preys on reaſon, 
It eats the ſword it fights with, I will ſeek 
; Some way to teave M T 


he next time I do fight, © 
I'll make death live me; for 5 avi! 7 e | 
Even ci his peftilent ſc the. — | This idea ford to have been 
caught from the 12th book of Harrington 5 tranſlation of The Or. 
lando Furioſo, 1590 1: 
Death goeth about the field, rejoicing mickle, 
To ſee a ſword that ſo ſurpaſs 'd his fickle.” 


| T he idea, however, 1s not entirely modern; for in St: atins, 
- Thebaid I. v. 633, we find that death 1 18 | armed u. th a of ont 
Mors fila fororum — | 

Enſe metit. 8 TEEV ENS. | 


3 Now hell. foe the lightning. | Our author i in many of the 
ſpeeches that he has attributed to Antony, ſeems to have had the 
following paſſage in North's tranſlation of Plutarch in his thoughts : 
He [Antony] uſed a manner of phraſe in his ſpeeche, called 

Aſiatick, which carried the beſt grace at that time, and was much! 
like to him in his manners and life; for it was full of Wee, 
Fabliſſ braverie, and vaine ambitim,” Maloxg. 


See Dr. Johnſon” $ note, at the concluſion of the play. 
CES ED HD Fp 'EVENS, 
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A 8 * IV. 50 E N E J. 
Cæſar- 85 Can at Alexandria. = 


0 Enter C reading a lier. J N Mrc ava, : 
3 and Others. 2 


| Cas. He calls; me boy ; and chides, « as he had 
ho . 

15 To beat me out of Egypt: my meſſenger ” 
He hath whipp'd with rods; dares me to perſonal 
| 
Ceæ ſar to Antony: Let the old ruſfan know,” 


7 4 have many other ways to die; +: mcan time, 
Os Laugh at his challenge. = 


Mc. . Sele muſt think,” _ 


4 1 vs many other aby 70 0 J What a DER 1s this t to Antony 3 
challenge? tis acknowledging that he ſould ar under the e f 

combat; but if we read, 

He hath many hop aVAys to 47 mean ane, 

1 laugh at his challenge. 


In this reading we have poignancy, and the very repartee of C . 


ſar. Let's hear Plutarch. After this, Antony ſent a challenge s 
Cæſar, 10 fight him hand to hand, and received for anjaver, that he 
might find ſeveral other ways to end his life. Ur rox. | 


J think this emendation deſerves to be received. It had, before | 
00s Upton's book W been made by Sir T. Hanmer. 


Jon NSON. 


Moſt indifputably this is the ſenſe of Finiaroh, and given ſo in 
the modern tranſlations; but Shakſpeare was mifled by the am- 
biguity of the old one: „Antonius ſent again to challenge Cæſar 
to fight him: Cæſar anſwered, that he had may other * to 
die, than ſo. FARMER. | 


© Celar muſt think,) Read: ER 
Ca- needs 2 think,—  RiTts0N. 
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When one ſo great begins to rage, he's 1 

Exen to falling. Give him no breath, but now 
Make boot of his diſtraction : Never anger 
Mage good Ga. for itſelf, ” 


(KS. | Let our beſt heads. 


5 Know, that to-morrow the laſt of many battles _ 

We mean to fight :—Within our files there are 
Of thoſe that ſery'd Mark Antony but late, 
Enough to fetch him in. See it be done; * 
And feaſt the army: we have ſtore to do't, 


And CAVE, have cans the waſte, Poor Antony! 4 
[Exeunt 


SCENE II. 


Alexandria. 4 Ream in the Pale 5 : 


„ „ 200 01 Cuan- 


MIAN, Iaas, ALtxas, and Others. 22 


: | "ue. He will not fight with me, , Domitius. 


Env." No. 
: Ant. Why ould he as? 1 


Exo. He thinks, being twenty times of better 
fortune, 


Thisi is a very probable ſupplement for the f ylable here apparently 


| 5 So, in King Henry V Ill: 


, muſt needs to the Tower.” STeevens, 
6 Make boot of ——] Take advantage o of. Jo NSN. 
Enough to fetch him in.] So, in C ene, 


. break out, and ſwear 
on He'd ferch Us in,” STEEVENS. 


See it be done ; | Be was inſerted by Sir Thomas Hanmer 
to complete t the meaſure. ST EEVENS, | | | 


$-- 


\ 


„ 
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Hie is twenty men to one. 
. 10. -morrow, foldier, 


By ſea and land 1 I ſight : or I will live, 
Or bathe my dying honour in the blood 


2 - _ make it live again. Woo't thou fight v. ell? ? 


Exo. Tl ſtrike; and cry, Take all. = 
J Well faid; come on.— 
Cal all ren my houſchold ſervants let's 1o-night 


Enter Sorvants.. 5 


Be bounteous : at our meal. Give me ic thy hand, 


Phou haſt been rightly honeſt ;—ſo haſt thou ;— 


And thou, and chou, —and thou: you have cfervd 
= | me well, | | 5 
5 and kings have been your fellows. 5 0 
Creo.. e What means this of 


Exo. f Tis one of thoſe odd tricks,” which Wr. 
100 ſhoots | EE cn 

Out of the mind. i 85 
e And thou art : honeſt too. ” 
1 wiſh, 1 could be made fo many men 
And al of you 88 d ns TREO my 


| 5 8 ale all, ] Let the bein be al. No compoſition 
5 victory or death. Jon NSON. | | 
So, in King Lear : = 
Te unbonneted 3 runs, 5 
And bids what will, 21e all.” STEFVENS, | | 
And bon, And, which is wanting in the old copy, as 
b by Sir Thomas Hanmer, STzzvens. | 
| one of thoſe add tricks,] J know not what eu FA 5 
| a find in this paſſage. Trick is here uſed in the ſenſe in 


which it is uttered every day by every mouth, elegant and vulgar: | 
vet Sir T. Hanmer changes it to freaks, and Dr. Warburton, in 


his r rage of e to traits, | JoHNs0 Ne 
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An Antony; that J might do you ſervice, 
So good as you have done. 


0 The gods forbid! 
Ax. Well, my 8500 fellows, wait on me to- 
To, night: : 
Scant not my cu ps; and make as nh of me, 
As when mine empire was Your: tellow too, 


And ſuffer'd my command. 


Cxko. Nl What does | he mean? : 
Exo. To make his followers . 
8 4 Tend me ero-night; | 


May be, it is the period of your duty : 
_ Haply, you ſhall not fee me more; or if, | 
A mangled ſhadow : perchance, ; to-morrow 


Vou'll ſerve another maſter. I look on you, . 
As one that takes his leave. Mine honeſt friends, ES 


I turn you not away; but, like a maſter 
bh to Toe: $00Y. ſervice, nad till death: 


. 


ar „„ | 
A = fade 5 05 if y you ſce me more, you "will fs me 

4 2 9 Ru W, ny: the external form of what 1 was. 8 
| Jou xsOoN. 

+ The ouch is, as ok wh from Sir Thomas North's tranſ- 
lation of Plutarch: So being at ſupper, (as it is reported) he 

commaunded his officers and houſehold ſeruauntes that waited on 

him at his bord, that they ſhould fill his cuppes full, and make _ 

as much of him as they could: for ſaid he, you know not whether 


you ſhall doe ſo much for me to morrow or not, or whether you 


hall ſerue an other maiſter : and it may be you ſhall ſee me no 
more, but a dead bodie. This notwithſtanding, perceiuing that 
his frends and men fell a weeping to heare him ſay ſo, to falue 
that he had ſpoken, he added this more vnto it; that he would not 
leade them to battell, where he thought not rather ately t to returne 
with raftorte, than ralliantly to dye with honor. STEEVENS. | 


8. pe rchance,] To complete the verſe, might we not read— 


2ay, EIS ee &c? Nay, on this occaſion, as on many others, | 
would be uſed to fignify—MNet only 7, but more. STEEVENS. 


. .Qq- 


- lates 
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Tend me to-night two hours, I aſk no more, 
And the —_ yew You for't! ! y 


VVV What mean i you, fir, 
To give them this diſcomfort ? Look, they weep; 
And 1, an aſs, am onion-ey'd;- for ſhame, 

| Transform us not to women. on 


x ANT, : WW | Ho, ho, ; ho! 1 ; 


1 And the and vie you. 2 71 9 i. e. ee Yau. See a note 
on Macbeth, Vol. VII. p. 383, n. 6; and meas on n As a= ike it, 
Vol. VI. p. 161, n. 6. STEEVENS. 


2 onion-ey'd;] J have my eyes as full of tears as 1. they 
| had ov fretted by onions. JoHNSON, | 
So, in The Birth of Merlin, 1662 : 
II ſee ſomething like a peel d onion; 8 
e It makes me weep again. e | 


See p. 431, n. 3 MalLloN RE. 


e Ho, ho, 50 /] i. e. Jp, or ih. Antony defires Pin 
Dp, - followers to ccaſe weeping. So, in Cbaucer. The Knightes Te ale, 
| Ye £7008 edit. 1775: | | 
© This duk his ener with his ſporres ſmote, 
And at a ſtert he was betwix hem two, N 0 
And pulled out a ſwerd, and cried, 5. 
No more, up peine of leſing of your hed. „„ 
But Mr. Tyrwhitt in a note on ver. 2535, of the Canterbur, 


| Tales doubts whether this interjection was uſed except to command 


a ceſſation of fighting. The ſucceeding quotations, however, will, 
while they illuſtrate an obſcurity in Shakſpeare, prove that ho was 
| by no means ſo confined in its meaning. Gawir Douglas tranſ- 

« Helenum, farique vetat Saturnia Juno,” 4 L. 3. 


e 380.) * The douchter of auld Saturn Juno 


__ «« Forbiddis Helenus to ſpeik it, and crys ha.” 1 8 
In the Gloſſary to the folio edition of this Tranſlation, Edinb. 
1710, it is ſaid that * Ho is an Intorjection W to deſiſt 
or leave off.“ 


| It occurs again in 1 + Letter concerning Queen Elizabeth”: D 
_ entertainment at Killingavorth Caſtle, 1575, 12mo. p. 61, cited in 

The 3 of Antient Kane. 56 Heer was no 5 in devout drink- | 
yvng.“ . 
And in 7 be Myrrour of 3 maners compyled in FER by Domynike | 
Mancyn and tranſlated into englilte by Alexander Bercley preft, impryn- 


tied by Waben, Fynjon, bl. J. yo date, fol. Ambition is com- 
- pared to. | | 1 


Nou the witch take me, if I meant it thus 
Grace grow where thoſe 8 fall!“ AY hearty 

: friends, 5 

Yeu take me in too dolorous a ſenſe: 

I fpake to you for your comfort: did defire you 
To burn this night with torches : Know, my hearts, 
I hope well of to-morrow ; and will lead you,” © 
Where rather I'll expect victorious life, . 

Than death and honour.* Let's to ſupper; come, 
And drown conſideration, . [Exennt 


1 c E N . 1. 
7 be Jane Before the Palace. N 
| Enter = Soldiers, t their guard. 


"Th Sole, Brother, good night: to-morrow is the | 
day. | | | 


2. Sof b. It will determine one way: fare you 
1 well. 
Heard you of nothing range ho the freers? 5 


1. SOLD, Nothing: What news? : 


« 'The ſacke iulaclable, 
cc The ſacke without botome, which n never can a tip 50. 
e Holr Wul rx. 
1 Grace grow er theſe drops fall ! | So, in King Richard II. 

Here did ſhe drop a tear; "SOR in this place, | : 
Ane bank of rue, ſour herb of grace.” STEEVENS» 
5 1 hate to you —— | Old copy, redundantly : 

For 1 ſpake to . STEEVENS. 


q — death and honour. J. Thar i is, an honourable death. 


N. 2 


Verox, 
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2. Fol b. e * tis but a rumour: 
Good night to you. OE a 
S000. Well, fir, good night, 


Enter Iwo of ber Soldiers. 


JJ) 8 Soldiers, 

Have careful watch. 

3. Corp. And) „ou: "Good night, ad night. . 

1 The fir _ place themſelves at their poſts. 5 

4. Fol. Here we: L take their poſts. ] and 
if to-morrow _ 


Our navy thrive, I have an abſolute hope 
Our landmen will ſtand up. 


e Tis a brave army, 
1 And full of purpoſe. wu 
| 1 Muſick of bantbeyr under the ſage." 
4. S010. 5 Peace, what noiſe?” _ 


6 [Mu > of 1 2 1 On ] This cem ta 1 


5 ; collect from Mr. Warton) might have been ſuggeſted to Shakſpeare 


by ſome of the machineries in Maſques. Holinſhed, deſcribing a 
very curious device or ſpectacle preſented before Queen Elizabeth, 
_ inſiſts particularly on the ſecret or myſterious muſick of ſome ficti- 
tious Nymphs, “ which, he adds, ſurely had been a noble hearing, 
and the more melodious for the varietie [novelty | thereof, becauſe 


mo {ſhould come ſecretlie and nene out of the earth,” Vol. III. 5 
f. 1297. STEEVENS. 


Peace, what noiſe 2) So, in the old tranſlation ED Flutaroh: | 
Furthermore, the ſelfe ſame night within little of midnight, 
when all the citie was quiet, full of feare, and ſorrowe, thinking 


What would be the iſſue and ende of this warre; it is ſaid that . = 


dainly they heard a maruelous ſweete harmonie of ſundry ſortes of 
inſtrumentes of muſicke, with the crie of a multitude of people, as 


they had bene dauncinge, and had ſong as they vie in Bacchus 


feaſtes, with mouinges and turnings after the maner of the ſaty res: 
& it ſeemed that this daunce went through the city vnto the gate: 
that opened to the enemies, & that all the troupe that made thi- 

nou they hea id, went out ol the city at that gate. Now, tack 
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. . Liſt uin! | 

Fb. Hark! e 
1 0b. Muſick i” che air. 


3. Sol. | Under the earth. 


3 SOLD. 1 . 1 figns well, 
Docs it not? „ 


3. S vo. — 5 
Yr Peace, I fay. What ould this | 


mean: 7 
EN ob. *Tis the god Hercules, whoſe Antony 
| lov'd, = 
; Now leaves him. 4 OT Re xn, 
ö 50D. Walk; let's ſee if other watchmen 
5 Do hear w hat we do. [They advance to another Vol. 
. How now, maſters? 
5 e i ei Tie. How now? 155 


How now? do you hear hr | 
[Several Heating together. 

V Ay; Is't not ſtrange? 
3. Folb. Do you hear, maſters? do you hear? 

T1. SorD. Follow the noiſe ſo far as we have 


_ - quarter; = 
R Let's ſee how't will give off. 


OLD. Lever Jpraking.] Content *Tis range. 
b Exennt. ; 


as in aki ſought the Jepth of the interpretacion of this wonder, | 
thought that it was the god vnto whom Antonius bare ſingular 
deuorion® to counterfeate and reſemble Rin, that did forſake them.“ 

| SrEEVENS. 


* I: Aer . Ke. 1. E. it bodes well, &c. STEEVENS, 


Q4q 3 
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* 0 E N E 1v. 
7 be ane. A Room in | the Palace. 


? Emer Avroxy, at 8 Cnasutax, and | 
Gs e Ry gy 


[7 Eros! mine armour, Eros! | 
Crr0. „ Sleep a little. 


Ar- No, my chuck. Eros, come; mine ar- 
mour, Eros! 


Enter Enos, with armour. 


Come, my good fellow,* put thine i iron on: — 
If fortune be not ours to-day, it is 
| Becauſe we brave her. — Come. 


- Cie. Oe Nay, I'll help r00.* 
| What” 8 this for? i 


- 
4 


m ny chuck} | . Ex chicken, See vo. VII. p. * n. 2. 


| 55 STEEVENS. 
N my £ od ae, The neee pronoun ee f 37% 
was introduced, in aid of metre, by Mr. Rowe. STEEVENS. 


HP 


- thine iron 
— mine Tous 


=] 1 think it ſhould be rather, 


OH NSON, 


Bine iron 1s the i iron which thou haſt 10 thy hand, i. e. Antony” . | 


armour. So, in King Henry V. Henry ſays to a ſoldier, © Give 


me thy glove ;? meaning Henry's own glove, wes the folder at 
that moment had in his hat. MALONXN Rx. | 


: Nay, 1 11 help too.] Theſe three little es, ad | in the 
other editions are only one, and given to Cleopatra, were N 
diſentangled by Sir T. Hanmer. Jon N SON. 


In the old copy the words ſtand thus. Cleo. Na ay. Pl l help too, | 
Antony. What's this for? Ah let be, let be; Kc. Sooth, la, III 
help : "Thus it muſt be. | 

Fir Thomas Hanmer gave the words=—" What s this for?” to 


Antony; but that they belong to Hberen e clearly, 4 
"7 


* 
* 
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. Ah, let be, let be! thou art 
The armourer of my heart: —Falſe, falſe; this, 
FN, WL | 


Cl Eb. Sooth, la, In help: Thus it r mult be. 


: \ Ant. Well, w ell; 5 
We ſhall tree now. Seen thou, my good fellow: = 
60, put on thy defences. 


%%%» EEE. Briefly, fir. © 
s. Is not this buckled well? 
. . Rarely, rarely' 


He that unbuckles this, till we do pleaſe 

Io doff't* for our repoſe, ſhall hear a ſtorm. — 
Thou fumbleſt, Eros; and my queen. $a ſquire 
More tight at this, than thou: Deſpatch. — 


love, 


That thou could ſt ſee my wars relay: and key t 


The royal occupation! thou ſhould' ſt ſee 5 


Enter an Offcer, armed. 


© A W rorkman_ in t. —Good morrow to thee ; wel- : 
oh . 
Thou look'ſt like him char kaowendlike charge: 
To buſineſs that we love, we riſe berime, 
And 80 to it with delight. | 


| 9 From thi 9 words, which: have been r . 
buted to Antony. What's his piece of your armour for ? ſays the 2 


queen. Let it alone, replies Antony; “ falſe, falſe ; this, this.” 


{his is the piece that you ought to have given me, and not chat 
of which you aſk'd the uſe, MaLo xx. | | 


3 Briefly, r.] That is, quickly, fir. Jon xsOox. | 57 
4 To doff*?—| To def is to do ef, ro 95 off, See vol vil. 7; 


p. 79, n. 5. STEEVENS. 
5 More tight at this, than EE 5 5 Tight 18 andy; adroit. So, 


in The Merry Wiwes of Windſor :—* bear you theſe letters tightly.” 


| In the country, a a 7ight laſs ſtill. ſignifies a handy one.  OTEEVENS» | 


bg 
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„„ 3 thouſand; fir, 
| Farly though it be, have on their rivered trim, 
And at the Pore. expect; vou. | 
Lobau. © rompets 2 


Enter other Officers, and Sold; ers. 


Orr. The morn is fair. —Good morrow, ; ge- £ 
neral.“ 


ALL. Good morrow, general. 


„%%% s will blown, lads 
This morning, like the ſpirit 8 
That means to be of note, begins betimes.— 
So, ſo; come, give me that : this way ; well faid. 
Fare thee well, dame, whate'er becomes of me: 
This is a ſoldier 8 kiſs: rebukable, . (ki 750 ber. 
And worthy ſhameful check it were, to ſtand. 


On more mechanick compliment; P Il leave thee. 


Now, like a man of ſteel.—You, that will fight, 
Follow me cloſe; I'll bring you to't.—Adicu. _ 
I Exeuut Axr. ERos, Officers, and Soldiers. 


Cur. Pleaſe Ou, retire to > your chamber! 


7 . | Lead me. 

He goes forth cally. That he and Cæſar might 
Determine this great war in ſingle fight! 
Then, eee now, —Well, on. 1 E. xeunt. 


: EY 9 Bei 3 4 80. in n King: 1 F: 
The armourers accompliſhing the knights, 
. With buſy hammers cloſing rivers up. „ M ALONE. 


pe Ne The morn is fair, —God morrow, general. „ This ſpeech, in 
the old copy, 1s erroneouſly given to Alexas. STEEVENS, 


Alexas had now revolted, and therefore could not be the ſ peaker. 
See p. 604+ | MALONE: - e 
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SE NE V. 
Antony $ Comp » near Alexandria. 


iT pumpets bound. Enier Abrunr and Enos; 
Soldier meeting them. 


A Soup. The ods make this 4 happy day ro An. 


tony? 7 
As NT Would, thou and thoſe thy ſears had once 
1 prevail“ . 
To make me fight at land! 
VV Had ſt thou done fo, 


The kings that have revolted, and the ſoldier 
That has this morning left tnee, , would have till 
. Follow” d thy heels. 


„ Who! $ gone this morning F 


SOED>:Þ e Who? 
One ever near thee: Call for 88 N 

He ſhall not hear thee; or from Czar” $ camp 
: Say, am none of thine. 


i NC. What Cay" thou? - 
| | SoLiD. i | | | = Sir, 


: C Sold. The _ ee HOY a 395755 * 70 ws; / 1 'Tis 1 8 

as Dr. Thirlby likewiſe conjectured, by what Antony immediately 
replies, that this line ſhould not be placed to Eros, but to the ſol- 
dier, who, before the battle of Actium, ady iſed — to we 
his fate at land. THEOBALD, | 


Ihe ſame miſtake has, I think, 3 in the next 2 

ſpeeches addreſſed to Antony, which are alſo given in the old chf 
0 Eros. I have given them to the ſoldier, who would naturally 

reply to what Antony {: nid. Antony's words, What / tha : —_ 
compared with what follows, ſhew that the ſpeech beginning, 
'* Who? One ever near thee:“ &c. belongs to the {oldicr. T his | 
regul: ation was made by Mr, Capell. Matone. IS 
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He 1 is with Ceſar. | 


e 1 Sir, his cheſts and treaſure 
| He has not with him. : 

NT. 7 Is he gone? 

Sorp.. VVV 


Arx. Go, Eros, ſend his treaſure after; doi it; 
Detain no jot, I charge thee: write to him N 
(Iwill ſubſcribe) gentle adieus, and greetings: 3 
Say, that I wiſh he never find more cauſe 
To change a maſter. -O, my fortunes have 
| Cortuptes honeſt n men —Eros, W 5 e 


2 — ng de etch, : Thus che ſecond 6 0 except that theſe —_ 


two words are here, for the ſake of ſs tranſpoſed. The firſt Z 
_ folio has | | 
Diſpatch Enobarbus. ” 
Dr. Johnſon would read: 8 . | 
©» Deſpatch! To Enobarbusz; - 
And Mr. Holt White ſuppoſes that“ Ans bite aſtoniſhed at 
the news of the deſertion of Enobarbus, merely repeats his name in . 
a tone of ſurprize. 8 
In my opinion, Antony \ was ; deſigned only to enforce the ales is | 
| had already given to Eros. I have therefore followed the ſecond 
folio. STEEVENS. ; . 


It will be evident 6 to any perſon who 88 the ſecond folio 
with attention and candour, that many of the alterations muſt have 
been furniſhed by ſome corrected copy of the firſt folio, or an 


- authority of equal weight, being ſuch as no perſon, much leſs one 


ſo ignorant and capricious as the editor has been repreſented, could 
have poſſibly hit upon, without that ſort of information. Among 
theſe valuable emendations is the preſent, which affords a ftriking | 
improvement both of the ſenſe and of the ELIE, and ſhould ot 
courſe be inſerted in the text, thus: . | 
Corrupted honeſt men. Eros, deſpatch. | 
The ſame tranſpoſition, which is a mere though frequent inad. 
vertence of the preſs, has happened in a ſubſequent ſcene : 
 *« Uzarm, Eros; the long days talk is done: | e 
Where the meaſure plainly e as the author muſt havs 1 
ritten Fra. warm, RITSON, NE 


AVE _ 
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SCENE VL. 


Cæſar $ Camp before Alexandria, 


Hunde. Euler Can. with Aeniers. Exonar- 


, and Others. 


"Cat. G0 forth; Ape and begin the fight: : 


Our will i 18, Antony be took alive; 
Make it ſo known. 


Aok. Cæſar, I ſhall. 1 Aentrra. 5 
Cas. The time of univerſal peace is near: 


Prove this a proſperous day the chree-nook d world i 
: Shall Vent the olive Treely.!. e 


2 Our awill is, Sw be 156k alive;] Tt is obſervable with what 
judgment Shakſpeare draws the character of Octavius. Antony 

was his hero; to the other was not to ſhine : yet being an hiſtorical 
character, there was a neceſiity to draw him lite. But the ancient 
hiſtorians, his flatterers, had delivered him down ſo fair, that he 


ſeems ready cut and dried for a hero. Amidſt theſe difficulties _ 
Shakſpeare has extricated himſelf with great addreſs, He has ad- 


mitted all thoſe great ſtrokes of his character as he found them, and 
yet has made him a very unamiable character, deceitful, mean- 


ſpirited, narrow-minded, proud, and revengeput. WarpURTOX, Z 


3 = the three-nook'd world 


Shall bear the olive freely. ] So.” in "Kine John. 
Nou theſe her princes are come home again, 
« Come the three corners of the world 1 in arms, 
% And we ſhall ſhock them.“ | „„ 
So Lyly in Eupbnes and his England, 1580: © The and is in 


_ faſhion hree- corner d, &c.  MaLoNE. 


Shall bear the olive freely.] i. e. ſhall 5 up every where 


_ ipontaneouſly and without culture, WARBURTON. 


Dr. Warburton miſtakes the ſenſe of the paſſage. To bear FRE 


not mean to Produces. but t to carry; and the meaning is, that the 
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Enter a ; Meſſenger. 


„„ 7 5 Antony | 
| Is come into the field. 
f Go, charge Agrippa 


Plant thoſe that have revolted i in the van, 
That Antony may. ſeem to ſpend his fury e 
Upon himſelf. [| Excunt CAR aud his Ty ain. 


Exo. Alexas did revolt; and went to Jewry, 
On affairs of Antony; there did perſuade 

Great Herod to incline himſelf to Cæſar, 

And leave his maſter Antony: for this pains, 
Cæſar hath hang'd him. Canidius, and the reſt 
That fell away, have entertainment, but 

No honourable truſt. I have done ill; 
Of which I do accuſe myſelf ſo forely, 
That I will j Joy: no more. 


| wes ſhall then enjoy * bleſſings of peace, of which olive 8 
were the emblem. The ſucceſs of Auguſtus could not ſo change 
the nature of things, as to make the olive- tree grow without cul- 
tore in n all climates, but! it ſhut the gates of the A of Janus. 
| | | M. Masox. 


5 doubt beter Mr. M. Maſon” $ ien of the word bear 
be juſt, The poet certainly did not intend to ſpeak literally; and 
might only mean, that, ſhould this prove a proſperous day, there 


would be no occaſion to labour to effect a peace throughout the | 


world; it would take place without any effort or negotiation. 
: MaLo k. 
3 1 — | The old copy (has d' funds perhaps rightly, _ 
| __ JonnsoN., 
'T 13 5 rant 'The words in the old tranflation of 


Plutarch are: —“ for where he ſhould have kept Herodes from . | 


volting from him, he ee hin, to turne to 0 Cæſar. , 
| MALOST. 
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Enter a Jer. of Cæſar 8. 


501 b. 8 8 Enobarbus, Antony | 


| Hath after thee ſent all thy treaſure," with 
His bounty overplus: The meſſenger = 
Came on my guard; and at thy tent is now, 


5 Unloading of his mules. 


Exo. * it vou. 


| Sol b. 55 Mock 1 me not, 7 Enser. 
I tell you true: Beſt that * you faf'd the bringer 
Out of the hoſt; I muſt attend mine office, 


Or would have done't myſelf. Your emperor. 


- Continues ſtill a Jove. _ Exit Soldier. 


Exo. I am alone the villain of the earth, 
And feel I am ſo moſt.? O Antony, 


Thou mine of bounty, how would'ſt thou have paid | 
- My better ſervice, ' when wy turpituge 


0 2 er thee ot all 755 Fe Vi Kc. T 805 | in the old tall | 
lation of Plutarch: * Furthermore, he delt very friendly and 
courteouſly with Domitius, and againſt Cleopatraes mynde. For, 
he being ficke of an agewe when he went, and tooke a little boate 
to go to Cæſar's campe, Antonius was very ſory for it, but yet he 
| ſent after him all his caryage, trayne, and men : mn the ſame 


Domitius, as though he gaue him to vnderſtand that he repented 


his open treaſon, he died immediately after.“ STPEVIT NS. 


3 Mack me net, | Me was pes by Mr. Theobald. 


00 that - 1 F or he inſertion of the pronoun—ihar, 
to «an the metre, 1 am anſwerable. STEEVRNS. | 


9 And feel I am fo moſt. That is, and feel 1 am fo, more than 


any one elſe thinks it. M. Ma SON. 


Surely, this explanation cannot be right. 15 ain . the EY Z 
Do of the earth, means, I am pre-eminently the Hirt. the greateſt villain 


of the earth. To ftand alone, is fill uted in that ſenſe, where any 


one towers above his competitors. — An feel am ſe ni, matt ſig- ; 
nify, I feel or know i! el, more than any ather perfor can or does 


feet it, Rvev. 


STEEVENS. 
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Thou do ſo crown with gold! This blows my 


Te - -Renre 2. 

=; fwiſt thought break it not, a ſwiſter mean. 

Shall outſtrike thought: but 1 will do t, 1 i 

e a i 
| 1 fight againſt thee No: 1 will go . 


Some ditch, wherein to die; the foul' {t beſt fits: 


My N W of life. e [Exit 


b 8 c E N E if vn. D 
Field of battle berween the Comps. 


Mn. - Drums and T rumpete. Enter ART Pa, 
1 1 0 e Others. 


TO Retire; we kiove engag'd DIP DELL too far: 
Cæſar himſelf has work, and our e 
5 Exceeds what we : expected, | . 1 


| 95 — - This blown my 1 5 All the latter editions hare: 
8 This bows my heart: | 
1 have given the original word again the lace from which * 
think it unjuſtly excluded. This generoſity, (ſays Enobarbus,) ſwells 
any heart, ſo that it will quickly break, if thought break it not, a 


8 fevifter mean. Joh vSsõo v. 


That to Boa means to puff 5 fell, the following intance, in 


ny the laſt ſcene of this play, will ſufficiently pee: 


„ on her breaſt. 


= here is a vent of blood, and fomething Bron.” 
Again in King Lear: 

8 N run ambition doth our arms excite—. | 

| | ES 


but thought will 45 75 1 1 T 3 in this paſſage, | 
as in 1 many others, Hgnifies melancpolye See p. 570, n. 7. | 

| MaLone., : 
5 Lande our oppreſſion — une he for rm. 5 
| WARBURTON> 
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| Alarum. Enter Ax roxv and N wounded. 


Seas. 0 my brave emperor, this | is fought | in- 


decd! 
# Had we done ſo at firſt, we had driven them home 
With clouts about their heads. 


VV˙ß5ß „„ Tu bleed'ſt apace. 


eee, 1 had a wound here that was like a T. 
g But now tis made an H. 


” en They . retire. 


SCAR, Well beat em into > bench-holes ; [ haye 


yet ny 
5 Room for ſix ſcotches x more. 5 


Enter Enos. | 


| avs. They are beaten, fir; and our ir advantage 


| ſerves. 
985 For: 4 Hair . 
„ Let us Ce chats . 


5 And ſnatch em up, as we take hares, behind; 
'Tis ſport to maul a runner. 


Oo Oo. reward thee 
= Once for thy 1 comfort, and ten-fold 
5 For thy good valour. Come thee on. 


Scak. „ Race after. [ Exeuul. 


Sir T. Hanmer has received oppoſition. BT rightly, 
Jonson. 
Our obprefſe an means, the force by which we are oppreſs d or 
overpowered, MaALON RE. | 
So, in Romeo and Fuliet © 5 | N 
NN At thy good heart” - s oppreſſh fot,” SrEEVENS. 
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SCENE vill. 


Under the walls Ul Alexandria, 


Alarum. Enter Anrons, marching; Scarvs, and 


Forces. —_ 


vr. We have beat him to his camp: Run one 
before, | 


And let the queen know of our - gueſts, '—To-mor- | 


row, 


Before the ſun ſhall ſee us, welt ſpill the blood 

That has to-day eſcap'd. I thank you all; 

For doughty-handed are you; and have fought | 
Not as you ſerv'd the cauſe, but as it had been 
Fach man's like mine; you have ſhown all Hectors, 

Enter the city, clip your wives,* your friends, _ 
Tell them your feats; whilſt they with joyful tears 
Waſh the congealment from your wounds, and kiſs 

The honour'd . whole. —Give me thy hand ; 


BY SCARS. ; 


Enter CLeorarRa, attended. 


To this great fairy 5 Fl 8 thy 1 5 
: Make her thanks bleſs thee. — thou day 0 oy the 


world, 


2 | 


Ei one before, | | 
* let the queen know of our pueſts. ] 1 alter his ſucceſ > 


| intends to bring his officers to ſup with Cleopatra, and orders no- 
tice to be given of their gueſts. Joh xsOx. | 


4 


clip your wives,] To clip is to embrace. See Vol. III. 


P. 121, n. 2; and Vol. VII. p. 189, n. 4. Srrevexs. 
To this great fairy — Mr. Upton has wel! obſerved, tha: 
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Chain mine arm'd neck; leap thou, attire and all, 
Through proof of harneſs to my heart, and there 
Ride on the pants wa ä 


OY +7 25. 95% 6.4 ord of lords ! 
O infinite virtue! convſt thou ſmiling from 
The world's s great ſnare onion amb * 


„„ My nlaktingatc IE 
We have beat them to their beds. What, gut?” 
8 though grey 5 
Do ſomething mingle with our brown ; * yet have we 
A brain that nouriſhes our nerves, and can 1 85 
Get — 1 0 of youth.“ Behold this mn; 


| 70 which Dr. Warburton and Sir ” Hande eue by tos 
hantre/e, compriſes the idea of power and beauty. JoHNnsoN. 


Fairy in former times did not ſignify only a diminutive imagi- 
nary being, but an inchanter, in which laſt ſenſe, as has been 
5 obſerved, it 1s uſed here, But Mr. Upton' s aſſertion that it com- 
prizes the idea of beauty as well as power, ſeems queſtionable; for 


Sir W. D' Avenant employs the word in deſcribing the weird _ 


| fifters, (who certainly were not beautiful,) in the argument prefixed | 


d 8oũ his alteration of Macbeth, to. 1674: Theſe two, travelling 


together through a foreſt, were met by three fairie witches, 
: (wweirds the Scotch call heme)” 8 See alſo Vol. VII. 5. 275» 
n. F. MaLoNE., © | 


Surely, Mr. Upton's 3 is not indefenſible. 1 united 
with power, was the popular characteriſtick of Fairies generally 
conſidered. Such was that of The Fairy Queen of Spenſer, and 
Titania in A Midſummer- Night's Dream, Sir W. Davenant's par- 
ticular uſe of any word is by no means decifive. That the language 
of Shakſpeare was unfamiliar to him, his own contemptible altera- 
tions of it have ſufficiently demonſtrated. SryREVE Ns, 


* proof of harneſs — ] i. e. armour of proof. Hanis, Fr. 
Arne: Ital. STEEVENS. | | | 

See Vol. VII. p.; 73s n. 7. Maroxz. - 

7 


awvith our . ] Old copy —younger brown : but as this 


epithet, without! improving the idea, ſpoils the meaſure, I have not 
ſcrupled, with Sir Thomas Hanmer and others, to omit It as an in- 
-terpolation, See p. 621, n. 4. STEEVENS. | | : 


* Get goal for goal of ren.] At all plays of barriers, ts boun- 


Vol. XII. N Rx 
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Commend unto his lips thy favouring hand; — 
Kiſs it, my warrior: He hath fought 0. 
As if a god, in hate of mankind, had 
Deſtroy'd in ſuch a mee 


ECL Tl give thee, friend, 
An armour all of gold; it was a king's.* _ 
Axe. He has deſerv'd it, were it carbuncled 
: Like holy Phoebus? car.— Give me thy hand ;— 
Through Alexandria make a jolly march) 
Bear our hack'd targets like The men that owe 
= them: | 
£7 Had our great palace the capacity Fs 

To camp this hoſt, we all would ſup together; 


And drink carouſes to the next day's fate, 


Which promiſes royal peril. —Trumpeters, 
With brazen din blaſt you the city's ear; 
Make mingle with our rattling tabourines | | 
That heaven and carth may ſtrike their ſounds to- i 
. gether, 


Applauding our e 1 | [Exeunt. 


55 dry i is called a et; to win a agual, is sto o be a ſuperiour in a conteſt 
: of activity, JohxsoN. e 


8 — it awas a Ling“. So, in Sir T. North's i. of. 

Plutarch: © Then came Antony again to the palace greatly 

\ boaſting of this victory, and ſweetly File Cleopatra, armed as 

he was when he came from the fight, recommending one of his 

men of arms unto her, that had valiantly fought in this ſkirmiſh, 
Cleopatra, to reward his manlineſs, gave him an armour and head- 

piece of clean gold.” STEEveNs. 


Bear our back 4 targets like the Fe en 1 owe them 23 „ 
hack'd as much as the men to whom they belong, WARRUKTON. 


Why not rather, Bear eur hack'd targets with ſpirit and exulta- 
5 tion, ſuch as becomes the brave warriors that GN them?“ | 

| Jokxsox. 
Jo ] A tabourin was à + fra drum. It is often 
ed in our ancient romances. So, in The Hiſtory of Helyas 
Knight of the Swwanne, bl. l. no Jute: «« 'krumpetes, clerons, tas 
| Seri and other minſtrelſy. 5. TRI ey EXS, | 


2 


$ c E NE 4X. 


Cæſar 8 Camp. 


Sentinels on | their pt. Euler Exonanavs, 


1. 1 If we | be not l within this "DN 5 
We muſt return to the court of guard: The night | 


Is ſhiny; and, they ſay, we ſhall embattle 
By the ſecond hour 1 5 the 1 morn. 


+. Tots This laſt day was 
A ſhrewd one to us. 
Exo. . bear me vie, night. — 


"2 46 e What man is this? 


2; Sorts; + Send cloſe, and liſt to hin, 


Exo. Be witneſs to me, O thou bleſſed moon, 5 
1 When men revolted ſhall upon record 


8 Bear hateful memory, poor Enobarbus did 


| Before thy face repent !— 


%%% | Enobarbus! 


„ . Peace; 


Hirk further. 


Exo. O ſovereign miſtreſs of 1 true melancholy, : 
The poiſonous damp of night diſpunge won me; 


That life, a very rebel to my will, 
| May hang n no 1 on me: Throw my heart 5 


ps 0 court of nd: Its e. his 1 5 place 
= whe the guard muſters, The ſame Lag area occurs s again 1 in 
| Orhells, STEEVENS. | 


'C 


: polition—9. Thus, 1 in King Henry IV. P. I: Pr thee, let her 
ns and liſt zo me.” STreEveNs. | 


DS — 7 hrow my o hear, — The Ms of Wallp de too 
N . 
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liſt to him. 1 I am 3 n for the 1 of the pre- 
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Againſt the flint and kerduels of my fault; 
Which, being dried with grief, will break to pov - : 
5 . . | 
And finiſh all foul thoughts. 0 Antony, 19 5 
Nobler than my revolt is inſamous, 
Forgive me in thine own particular ; 

But let the world rank me in regiſter 
A maſter-leaver, and a N „ 
O Antony! O N 1 5 I ies. 
i Lers ſpeak | „ 

To him. 


e d i Let” 1 bet him, for the things he ſpeaks : 
. May concern Cæſar. 55 


3. . Let's do . "Hur he B 
* 8 Swoons rather; for ſo bad a 8 8 
5 is 3 
= Was never yet for Neeping. 
. Sol. e Go we to him. 
- OLD. Awake, awake, fir; ſpeak 5 „%% | 
2. Sol D. 55 HALear you, fix? = 
1. SOLD. The hand of death bath raught him. 
Hark, the drums 0 8 afar eff. ; 


often. GERT in 1 che leo, + is . to find the gloomy 


dignity of this noble ſcene deſtroyed by the intruſion of a conceit 
ſo far-fetched and unaffecting. Jon Ns0N, | | 


| Shakſpeare i in moſt of his conceits is kept in countenance by his 


_ contemporaries. Thus Daniel, in his 18th Sonnet, 1594s: ſome- 
what indeed leſs harſhly, „, 


«« Still muſt J whet my young g deſires abated, | 
9 5 oy Upon the flint of ſuch a heart rebelling.“ 25 3 


| cobfmnich of the participle in the room of the ſubſtantive, =-for the 
| ſake of meaſure. STEEVENS. | 


/ 


2 "Þ The hand of death hath raught Fs + Kari i 1s "by; ancient | 
0 Feni of the verb to ACh. dee Vos, 7 p · „ 


STEEVENS, 


— for ſleeping.] Old copy Hp. 1 am reſponſible for the 
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Demurely © wake the ſleepers. Let us bear him 
Io the court of guard; he! is of note: our hour 
Is fully out. e 


ders Come on then; . 
He Ty” recover yer,” 188 with the 5 5 


; bet een the bes La p "7 | 
: Enter Axrony and Scars, with forces, marching: : 


5 Ay NT. "Their preparation i is to- day by ſea; 
We pleaſe them not t by land. 
. Sear. . Fot both, my lord. 
AN . would, | they'd fight i Y the fire, or in the 
8 e 
We'd fight there too. But this i it is; Our "ug 
Upon the hills adjoining to the city, 
Shall ſtay with us: order for ſea is given; 
: They! have put forth the NEVER." 7 urther 0 on, „ 


6. Hark, the FR | VV 
Demurely — 1 Denurely 5 ſolemnly. WarnuRTON, | 
2 hey have put forth the haven : Further on,] Theſe words, 
_ Further on, though not neceſſary, have been inſerted in the later 
editions, and are not in the firſt, JounsonN, _ 


I think theſe words are abſolutely neceſſary for the Kale. As 

the paſſage ſtands, Antony appears to ſay, “ that they could beſt | 

_ diſcover the appointment of the enemy at the haven after they had 
left it.” But if we add the words further on, his ſpeech will be 
conſiſtent: As they have put out of the haven, let us go further 
on where we may ſee them better.“ And accordingly 1 in the next | 
Page but one he ſays, 


Where vonder pine does ſtand, 
I ſhall diſcover all.” M. MaSoN. 


Mr. Malone, inſtead of— Further on, reads—Ler s Jeek a Des: 
STEVENS, 


Rr 3 
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W here their appointment we may beſt diſcover, 
And look on their endeavour.” * | [Exennt, 5 


Enter Canan, and his forces, marching. 


| . But being charg'd, we Will be ſtill by land. 25 
Which, as 1 take't t, we hall; 9 for his beſt force ” 


The defect of the 1 metre in the old copy neus that FRO? 3 5 
were accidentally omitted. In that copy as here, there is a colon 


at haven, which is an additional proof that ſomething muſt have 


peen ſaid by Antony, connected with the next line, and relative 
ꝛ0o the place where the enemy might be reconnoitered. The hawen 


All was not ſuch a place; but rather ſome hill from which the 


tony ſays upon 


| Haven and the * newly put forth could Le viewed. What An- 


gone to the haven, nor had any thoughts of going thither. I 5 


is re- entry, proves decifively that he had not 


lee, ſays he, they have not yet joined; but I'll now chooſe a | 


more convenient ſtation near yonder pine, and I ſha!l diſcover all. 


A preceding paſſage in Act III. ſc. vi. adds ſuch ſupport to the 

o emendation now made, that I truſt 1 ſhall be pardoned for giving 8 

it a place in my text: | 

«« Set we our battles on yon fide of the hill, 

In eye of Cæſar's battle; from which place 
«© We may the number of the Gib, behold, 
And fo proceed accordingly,” _ 

MI. Rowe ſupplied the omiſſion by the words—Purther an; and 
the four ſubſequent editors have adopted his emendation. : 
In Hamlet there is an omiſſion oa to chat which ha here | 
<a ſupphed : | 

% And let them know both what we mean to * i 
„And what's untimely done. {So viperous ſlander! 
«© Whoſe whiſper o'er the world's diameter, 
«« As level as the cannon to his blank,” &. | 
The words“ So wiperous ander, ' 7 which are neceſſary both 1 to 3 
the ſenſe and metre, are not in the old copies. M ALONE. | 


* Where their appointment wwe may beſt diſcover, 5 
And look on their endeavour. ] 1. e. where we may beſt diſcover 
| their numbers, and ſee their motions. WARB URTON. 8 


9 But being charg d, we will be Hill by land. 
Which, as ] take't, we fhall;] i. e. unleſs we be 1 we 
will remain quiet at Jand, which quiet I ſuppoſe we ſhall keep. 
But being charg'd was a phraſe of that dune, . to wnleſs a aue 


1 be 6. WARBURTON, 
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Is 5070 to man his gather To the vales, 


. hold our r beſt advantage. „„ Exeunt. 


| Re-enter Avroxy and Scanus. 


Mey: Yet they're not Join'd: Where yonder 


pine does ſtand, 


JF ſhall diſcover all: I'll bring thee word 


- Straight, how tis like to 80. . ben . 


„ Br Ta Swallows have built 
In Cleopatra's ſails their neſts : the augurers * 


| Say, . know not they cannot tell look 


-- grimly; .-: 
And dare not ſpeak heit knowledge. Antony 
8 * valiant, mag e and, * ſtarts, : 


EL ems Bar ths Mr. "if nts; in his 1 notes on the ancient nietricat 125 
FO hiſtory of The Battle of Floddon) ſignifies without,” in which ſenſe 
it is often uſed in the North. * Boots but ſpurs.” Vulg. Again, 
in Kelly's Collection of Scots proverbs : © — He could cat me 


ut ſalt.” Again: © He gave me whitings but bones.” Again, 


8 in Chaucer's Perſones Tale, Mr. Tyrwhitt's edit. Ful oft time 1 
rede, that no man truſt in his owen perfection, but he be ſtronger than 


Sampſon, or holier than David, or wiſer than Solomon.“ But is 
from the Saxon Butan. Thus butan teas; abſque falſo, without a 


lie. Again, in The Vintner's Play in the Chetter collection. Brit, | 


Muſ. MS. Harl. 2013 Þ« 393 --- 
« Abraham. Oh comely creature, but I dies kill, 
« I greeve my God, and that full ill. 


See allo Ray's North Country Wards ; and the MS; verida- of n 
ancient French Romance, entitled L' Hiftoire du noble, preux, & 
vaillant Chevalier Guillaume de Palerne, et de la belle Melior Ja 


 mye, lequel Guill. de Palerne fut filz du Roy de Cecille &c. in the 
Library of King's College, Cambridge: 
II fayle now in the ſee as ſchip Boule matt, 85 
45 Baule anker, or ore, or ani ſemlych fayle.” p. 86. 
 STEEVENS, 
= the augurers 3 The old copy has auguries. This leads 


DS 


us to what ſeems moſt hkely to be the true e 5 


u hich word is uſed in the laſt at: 
„ * You are too ſure an augurer. Ma LONE. 


R r 4 
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| His fretted fortunes give him hope, and fear, 
Of w. hat he has, and has not. 


Alarun afar ff as at a ea ſight. 85 
Re-enter ANTONY. 8 


, 1, os Alli is loft; 
This foul E -vptian hath 3 —— 
My fleet hath yielded to the foe; and rander 
They caſt their caps up, and carouſe together 
Like friends long loft, —T . W whore! n 
do Es 


3 Triple turn d wh Pore 1] She was firſt 5 Antony, then 
was raked by him to have turned to Cæſar, when he found his 
- meſſenger kiſſing her hand; then ſhe zrncd again to Antony, and 
now has turned to Cæſar. Shall 1 mention what has dropped into 


my imagination, that our author might perhaps have written 


triple-tongued ? Double-tongued | is a common term of reproach, 


which rage might improve to bares aa But the apa OY ” 
may ſtand, Joh NSN. | 


_ Cleopatra was firſt- the miſtreſs of _ Calar; then of Ge 
Pompey, and afterwards of Antony. To this, I think, the 2 | 
{riple-turn'd alludes. So, in a former ſcene: | 
| I found you as a morſel, cold upon 
Dead Cæſar's trencher; nay, you were A fragment 
Of Cneius Pompey.““ 
Mr. Tollet ſuppoſed that Cleopatra had bein miſtreſs to Pompey | 
e Great 3 but her lover was bis eldeſt ſon, Cneius Pompey. 1 
| e Malox FE. 
| She firſt belonged to Julius Cefar, then to Antony, and now, as 
he ſuppoſes, to Auguſtus. It is not likely that in recollecting her 


turnings, Antony ſhould not have that in ee which 
gave him moſt offence, M. MasO N. . 


e interpretation is ſufficiently plauſible, but there are two 
| objections to it. According to this account of the matter, her 
connexion with Cneius Pompey is omitted, though the poet cer- 
1 was apprized of it, as appears by the paſſage juſt quoted. 

There it is no ground for! ſoppoſing chat N meant to inſinuate 
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Haſt ſold me to this novice; and my heart 
Makes only wars on thec.— Bid them all fly; 
For when I am reveng'd upon my charm, 
1 have done all Bid them all fly, be gone. 
e pe SCARUS. 
0 kn hy pile ſhall I ſee no more : 
Fortune and Antony part here; even here 
Do we ſhake hands. —All. come to this? ?—The 
N heart? 
T hat ſpaniel! dy me at heels," to whom I gave 


| chat Cleopatra had N any 0 favour to Auguſtus, hook | 
he was periuaded that ſhe had . him to the novice.” MaLons, 


Mr. M. Maſon's explanation is, I think, very ſufficient ; and 
Antony may well enough be excuſed for want of circumſtantiality Z 
in his invective. The ſober recollection of a critick ſhould not be 
expected from a hero who has this moment t loſt 8 one half of the 


world. STEEVENS..- © 


4 That ſpaniel'd me 4% Nel All the editions read: 
. pannell'd me at heels, — | Ns 
Sir T. Hanmer ſubſtituted Haniel by an Fan with 


which it was reaſonable to expect that even rival commentators | 


would be ſatisfied ; yet Dr. Warburton propoſes aufer d, in a 
note, of which he 1 is not injur'd by the ſuppreſſion; and Mr. Upton 1 
hay) ing in his firſt edition propoſed plauſibly enough : . 

5 T hat paged me at heels, — N 

in the ſecond edition retracts his alteration, and maintains ee 

to be the right reading, being a metaphor 8 he ax fas from a 

pannel of wainſcot. Jouns0N. 


Spaniel d is fo happy a conjecture, that 1 think we 3 to 
acquieſce in it. It is of ſome weight with me that Haniel was often 
formerly written ſpannel. Hence there is only the omiſſion of the 
äärſt letter, which has happened elſewhere in our poet, as in the 
word chear, &. To dog them at the heels is not an uncommon 
expreflion in Shakſpeare; and in The Meme N 1 . 
| Act II. fe. ii. Helena ſays to Demetrius: Y 
| ] am your /parie/,—only give me leave, 

«© Unworthy as I am, to Al you.” TOLLET.. 


panne for ſpaniel is yet the inaccurate pronunciation of ſome 
perſons, above the vulgar in rank, though not in literature. Our 
author has in like manner uſed the ſubſtantive page i as a ene in 
Timon of Athens : | > 
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| Their wiſhes, do diſcandy, melt their ſweets 
On bloſſoming Cæſar; and this pine is bark'd, 
That overtopp'd them all. Betray'd I am: 


Otis falſe ſoul of Egypt! this grave charm, — 


| Whole eye beck'd forth heat * and call'd them 
p e home; 8 | 
| | Whoſe boſom was my crownet, my chief end,* E. 
Like a right gipſy, hath, at faſt and looſe, 
Beguil'd me? to the Le, heart of loſs. — 
What, FRO, Eros! 


« —Will ha * trees | 
| | « That have out- liv'd the eagle, page 15 Geeks,” 1 

5 In King Richard III. we have 

WD Death and deſtruction dog thee at the heels.” Ma aLonr, 


2 grave charm,] I know not by what authority, nor 
for what reaſon, his grave charm, which the firſt, the only original 


copy exhibits, has been through all the modern editions changed 


to this gay charm. By this ove _ ] 15 meant, this 8 
5 ants majeſlick beauty. Jon vsOx. 5 8 


I believe grave charm means only 4. or A 3 „. of | 
| eviteberafi, In this ſenſe the epithet grave is often uſed by Chapman | 
in his tranſlation of Hamer. So, in the 19th book: | 
1 6s " but not far hence the fatal minutes are 
« Of thy grave ruin.” _ | 

Mt: ſeems to be exaploy ed 1 in the ſenſe of the Latin word gravis. 
SrEREVENS. 
was my crownet, my chief TE Dr. Johnſon ſuppoſes 
that crowne? means laſt purpoſe, probably from inis coronat opus. 
Chapman, in his tranſlation of the ſecond book of Homer, uſes 


— 


rom in the ſenſe which my learned coadjutor would recommend: 


Z all things have their Came." fa 
Again, in our author's Cymbeline: 1 
. « My ſupreme crown of grief.“ 2 
| Again , in T roilus and Crefſida* = 
8 © As true as Troilus mall crown up _ verſe, 
And ſanctify the numbers.” 8. CEEVENS, 


So again, in All's Well that euds Well © TRL „ 
All's well that ends well; ſtill 7 4 e's the c <1 e, 1 
i Like a right gipſy, hath, at faſt and loofe, — 


Brguil'd me &. There is a kind of pun in this paſſage, i 
from the eee of the word ee iO ty. the old 
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| Enter CL EO parka. 


Ah, thou ſpell! Avaunt. 


Cr ko. Why! is my lord enrag d againſt his love? 
a Vaniſh; orl ſhall give thee thy Kere 


| band term ſuch perde as ; exile: about the country;: 1 
pretend ſkill in palmiſtry and fortune-telling, Ag yprians. Haſt and _ 
 looje is a term to ſignify a cheating game, of which the following 
is a deſcription. A leathern belt is made up into a number of in- 
tricate folds, and placed edgewiſe upon a table. One of the folds 
is made to reſemble the middle of the girdle, ſo that whoever 


ſhould thruſt a ſkewer into it would think he held it faſt to the 


table; whereas, when he has ſo done, the perſon with whom he 
plays may take hold of both ends, and draw it away. This trick 
is now known to the common people, by the name of pricking at 
| the belt or girdle, and perhaps was practiſed by the — in the. | 


time of Shakſpeare. Six J. Hawkins, 


. Sir John Hawkins's ſuppoſition is confirm'd by the following = 
: Epigram i in an ancient collection called Run and a 1 5 at we, 


| 7 MOR Freeman, 1614 


In 22 2 3 Epig 9 5. 


Charles the Ag yptian, who by jugling could 
Make faſt or looje, or whatſoere he would ; 

«« Surely it ſeem'd he was not his craft's maſter, 35 
Striving to looſe what ſtruggling he made faſter: 
The hangman was more cunning of the twaine, 
Who knit what he could not unknit againe. 
| You countrymen Ag yprians make ſuch ſots, 
„ Sccming to looſe indifloluble knots ; _ 

Had you been there, but to have ſeen the caſt, 
68 Tou would have won, had yu but laid— tis "faſt. 0 


 STrevens. 


= bat the FRA DIY were great 1 in this art + belies Shak- 
| ſpeare s time, may be ſeen in Scoz”s Diſcoverie of Witchcraft, 158 4 | 


- 3 36, where theſe practices are fully explained. REED. 


* —— 12 the ven heart of Af] To the utmoſt loſs poſſible. 
| | SURE, 


Ba. in n The Merry Wives of Windſor : 7 
Here is the heart of my purpoſe.“ Sreevess, 


vol 4 


—— ̃ ͤdhl , — * 
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And biemith Cæſur's triumph. Let him take thee, 
And hoiſt thee up to the ſhouting Plebetans : 
Follow his chariot, like the greateſt ſpot _ 
Of all thy ſex; moſt monſter-like, be ſhown | 
For poor'ſt diminutives, to dolts;ꝰ and let 
Patient Octavia plough thy YHage up. - --: 
With her prepared nails.” 3 Crro. 4 'Tis well 5 
i thou'rt gone, 
If i it be well to o live: 5 Bur better twere 


7 mot mon th lite, be 1 | | 
Tor poor'tt diminutives, to dolts;] 01d copy he dolts ; 3 45 WED 

the alluſion here is to monſters carried about in ſhows, it is plain, 

that the words, for pooreſt diminutives, muſt mean for the leaſt piece 

of money: we muſt therefore read the next word : 

| or doits,. 


— e. farthings, which ſhows what he means by PR diminutivee. ET 
WARBURTON, | 


| There was ſurely n no cecaion for the poet 70 . aohat he meant 
by pooreſt diminutives, The expreſſion is clear enough, and cer- 
tainly acquires no additional force from the eee rather 
believe we ſhould read. | De nies 
. For poor ft diminutives, to e PER nt —— = 
This aggravates the contempt of her 5 ofed ute to be 
ſhow n, as monſters are, not only for the ren 
e the moſt flupid and wulgar ſpeftators, TVRWHITT, 


I have adopted this truly ſenſible emendation. STEEVENS. 


It appears to me much more probable that dolts ſhould have been 
| printed for dis, than that for ſhould have been ſubſtituted for 76. 
 _ Whichſoever of theſe emendations be admitted, there is ſtill a 
difficulty. Though monſters are ſhown to the ſtupid and the vulgar | 
for Poor t diminutives, yet Cleopatra according to Antony's ſup- 
poſition, would certainly be exhibited to the Roman populace for 
roihing. Nor can it be ſaid that he means that Hhe lo be exhi- 
| bited gratis, as monſters are ſhown for ſmall pieces of money ; 
becauſe his words are“ monſter- like, be Liber! ſhown for poor: ſt 
diminutives, &xc. 

"The following e in Troilus and Cf. da adds ſome ſupport 
to my conjecture : * How this poor world is peſter d with ſuch , 
water-flies ; diminutives of nature!” MALOx E. 


2 With her prepared naile.] i. e. with nails which the fuffered | 
0 6 grow for this purpoſe, WARBURTON, 


eft piece of money, but oy 4 
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Thou fell ſt into my fury, for one death 
Might have prevented many. Eros, ho! — 
The ſhirt of Neſſus is upon me: Teach me, 
Alcides, thou mine anceſtor, thy rage: 5 
Jet me lodge Lichas * on the horns o' the moon; 


And with thoſe hands, that gralp' d the beavieft 5 25 


e lud, 


Subdue my worthieſt felt: The witch ſhall de; 3 


Jo the Roman boy“ ſhe hath ſold me, and I fall 


Under this 2 the dies for't. —Eros, ho! ' ! [ Ex ; 1. 


3 * Let 1 me 4 Lichas Ae. J Sir F. Hanmer reads thus: 
OOO nn thy rage 

Led thee lodge Lichar—and— 5 

Subdue thy worthicft ſelf. 


T his reading, harſh as it is, Dr. Wren kas wedtred. ae 1 
having rejected many better. The meaning is, Let me do ſome 
5 "ng in oy" rage, becoming the ſucceſſor of Hercules, SE 
Jon xsox. 
Let me e Lichas on the tip 0 the FRAY, This: image our 
| poet ſeems to have taken from Seneca's Hercules, who ſays Tichas x 
being launched into the air, ſprinkled the clouds with his blood. 


Sophocles, on che ſame occaſion, talks at a much ſoberer rate. 
= WARBURTON. 


Shakſpeare was more probably indebted to Golding: 5 verſion of 


| Or: id's Metamorphoſis, B. IX. edit. 1575 : 
„ Behold, as Lychas trembling i ina "A" nl ek did lack. 
« He ſpyed him: And as his griefe did all in furie work, 


He ſayd, art thou ſyr Lychas, he that broughteſt unto mee 
6 This plagye preſent? Of my death muſt thou the woorker bee? 


Hee quaak't and ſhaak t and looked pale, and fearfully * gan 
5 make 


« Excuſe, But as with humbled hands hee kneeling too him 


ſpake, 


„The furious Hercule caught bins up, and frindging him 


about 


Into th' Euboyan ſea, with force ſurmounting any ling: 
e e hardened intoo peble ſtone as in che ayre he hing,“ &c. 


YTEE VENS; 


2 4 as the Roman boy =] Old copy the 75 ang Rl nan b . 
See p. 609, n. 7, where a ſimilar interpolation has Cen Already 


ejected, tor umilar reaſons, DTEEVENS, 


His head a halte a dooten rymes or more, he floong tes out 
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SCENE XI. 


| Alexandria, 4 Room in the Palace. 1 


EnterCLroraTRA, Cnantax, i, and MaxDax, | 


Crs 0. Help me, my A 0, hei is more mad . 
Than Telamon for his ſhield; the boar of Theſſaly 


2 ; Was never ſo embols'd. 5 


0K ;᷑ꝝ To the monument; = 
There lock 8 and ſend im word vou arc 
. dead. 
5 The ſoul and body rive not more in parting, 

| Than greatneſs going of. „„ 


e To the monument : — 
Mardian, go tell him I ho ſlain myſelf; 

Sap, that the laſt I ſpoke was, Antony, 
And word it, pr'ythee, piteouſly: Hence, „ 
Mardian; and bring me how he takes my death. — 

1 To the monument. La, os 


4 Than Tala * bis i 1 i. e. Ss Ai ax . 5 the 


armour of Achilles, the moſt valuable part of which was the ſhield. 


| The boar of Theſſaly was the boar killed by Meleager. STEEVeNs. 


Mas newer fo emboſs'd.] A hunting term: when a deer is 

| hard run, and foams at the mouth, he is ſaid to be * 5 
| Haus. 

See Vol. VI. p. 389. n. 2 . Maloxz. | 


6 The foul and body rive wt more in parting, _ 
4 Hay greatneſs going off. | So, in King Henry II. 
„it is a ſufferance, panging | | 


— « As foul and oy 5 en Matoxs. 
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SCENE. XII. 


1 be ſame. Amther Rom. 


Enfer Avroxy and Enos. 


| Axe. Eros, thou yet! behold | me? * 2 


+ Ay, noble lord. 5 


Avr. Sometime, we eſce acloud that 8 dragoniſh; 
No a. vs Gets, like a bear, ä 


7 3 ave 3 a cloud tat” 4 un cndb; e. So, Arie. | 


2 phanes, Nabes, v. 345: 
” 
"Hoy o ' an; os elan Korb, bub] | 
H Tapdzau, N Ab, & Tewe; Sir W. RawLixso N. 


Perhaps Shakſpeare received the thought from P. Holland's ant 5 


lation of Pliny's Naz. Hift, B. II. ch. iii: our eieſight teſ- 
tifieth the ſame, whiles in one place there appeareth the reſem- 
plance of a waine or chariot, in another of a b-are, the figure of a 


bull 1 in this part,” Kc. or from Chapman's Monſieur D- e 1606: 


„Like to a maſs of clouds that now ſeem like 
An elephant, and ſtraightways like an ox, 
And then a mouſe,” &c. . STEZVENsS, 


1 find the ſame thought in Chapman's B20 d' Ambeis, 1607 
like empty clouds, 
« In which our faulty 1 forge 
«© 'The forms of dragons, lions, elephants, | 
When they hold no proportion.” 
" Perhaps, however, Shakſpeare had the following paſſage i in 4 
Treatiſe of Spectres, &c. quarto, 160g, particularly in his thoughts : 


The cludes ſometimes will ſeem to be monſters, Jians, bulls, and 


wolves ; painted and figured : albeit in truth the fame be nothing 


but a moyſ humour mounted in the ayre, and drawne up from the 
earth, not having any figure or colour, but ſuch as ho ayre is able 5 


to give unto it. Maron E. 
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A forked mountain, or blue promontory 

With trees upon't, that nod unto the world, 
And mock our eyes with air: Thou haſt ſeen theſe 
Je ſigns; 5 

1 They are black veſper 8 pageants. : 

JJC Ay, my lord. 

Ant. That, which i is now! a a horſe, even with a 

thought, 


The rack diſlimns; 9 and makes it indiflinct, 
. As water 1s in water. 


Egos. „„ does, my + lod; 


Avz. My good knave, Eros,* now thy captain 18 

Even ſuch a body: here Tam Antony ; | 

Yer cannot hold this viſible ſhape, my knave. 

1 made theſe wars for Egypt; and the queen, — 

| Whoſe heart, I thought, I had, for ſhe had mine; 

Which, whilſt it was mine, had annex d unto't 

1 million more, now loſt, —ſhe, Eros, has 
Pack 'd cards with Cæſar, and falſe play _ my glory 
Unto an N 8 Nouns as — 


5 Thos are black weſper's pageants, 1 The T ARE both: of the ex- 
5 delia and the alluſion is loſt, unleſs we recollect the frequency 


and the nature of theſe ſhows in Shakſpeare's age. T. WARrOx. 


9 The rack di Ams; Ji. e. The fleeting away of the clouds de- 
ſtroys the picture. STEEVENS. 


2 My good knave, Eres 1 Knave | 18 ſervant, 80. in 22 Gf 5 
of Robyn Heoode, bl. l. no date: 
1 ſhall thee lende lyttle John my man, 
For he ſhall be thy 4nave.” | 
Again, in the old metrical romance of Syr R bl 1. no date : 
se ſent the chylde to her full rathe, 5 
With much money by his Kue.“ Srtsvens, | 


3 Pack'd cards with Ca/ar, and falſe play d my glory | 
Unto an enemy's triumph. | Shakipeare has here, as uſual, taken 
his metaphor from a low trivial ſubject; but has enobled it with | 
much art, by 10 contriving that the princip: al term in the faces 
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Nay, weep not, gentle Eros; there is left us 
Ourſelves to end ourſelyes—O, thy vile oy 5 


Enter Masplax. 


She has robb' a me of my: ſword. 


EE”, = Tn 5 Antony; : 
My miſtreſs lov d thee, and ber fortunes mingled. 
7 With FIN entirely. | 


from whence the 1 was s tales; mould belong to, and ſuit 
the dignity of the ſubject to which the metaphor is transferred : 

thereby providing at once for the integrity 1 the figure, and the 
nobleneſs of the thought. And this by the word triumph, which 
either ſignifies Octavius's conqueſt, or what we now call, contract- 
edly, the trump at cards, then cad the EN or eng trionphing 
| fort. WarBuRToN. . | 


- Bb explanation i is very juſt; the though did 1 not deſerve fo | 
| good an annotation. Jonnson. | | 


Iznbis uſe of the word / riumph comes to us from the Finch: IX 
at this day call the rrump at cards, le triampbe. STEEVENS. 


It is evident that Ben Jonſon did nor conſider the word zramp. 
as derived from triumph, but from the French tromper, to deceive, 
as appears from the following paſſage in his New Inn: | 
| Vet all, fir, are not ſons of the white hen; 

Nor can we, as the ſongſter ſays, come all 
„To be wrapt ſoft and warm in Fortune's ſmock. 

«© When ſhe is pleas'd to trick, or romp mankind, 

Some may be coats, as in the cards; but then 
„Some muſt be RI ſome Wörter e and others 
As aces, duces, cards of ten, to face it 

Out in the game, which all the world is.“ M. M. ASON, 


F 8 Dr. Warburton here, as in many other places, ſaw 
more than his author meant. Shakſpeare, I think, only intended 
to ſay, that Cleopatra by colluſion play'd the great game they were 
engaged in falſely, ſo as 2 /acrifice Antony's fame to that of his ene- 
%. — The playing falſe to the adverſary's rump card (as Dr. War. 
burton explains the words,) conveys no diſtin idea. The plain 
ſenſe of the paſſage will N from the following dialogue in 
h lorio's Second i 1591: . What a ſhouffling do you keepe 
with 2 cardes A. F hi. ie 25 play, and ſhooffel them as 
| vughr. S. Methinks 5 packe, and ſet them. Malone. 


Vor. XU. T's 
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Avr. Hence, ſaucy ewweh; peace; 
She hath betray'd me, and ſhall die the death. 


MMR. Death of one perſon can be paid but once; 

And that ſhe has RIEL: What thou would : 
| "0. 

bs PRES unto thy hand; the laſt he ſpake 

Was, Antony ! | moſt noble Antony! 
Then in the midſt a tearing groan did break 
The name of Antony; it was divided 
Between her heart and lips: ſhe render d life, - 

Thy name ſo buried 1 in her, 5 


e „„ Dead then? 
X Mar. „ ant 


Ax. Eros, unarm; the long Jay” s taſk is done, 
: And we muſt ſleep: ro DIE thou Gepare hence 
affe, 


Does; pay thy labour richly; Go.—Of, pluck off :- „ 


[Exit Manplav. | 


: The en- ld ſhield of FEE cannot keep! 

The battery from my heart.. O, cleave, my fides ! ! 
Heart, once be ſtronger than thy continent, 
Crack thy frail caſe !—Apace, Eros, apace.— 

No more a ſoldier :—Bruiſed pieces, go; 
You have been nobly Borner rom me a While. — 


1 41 Eros. : 


| W e, nuarm 15 Old copy „ in defiance of metre—Unarm, Eros. 
| STEEVENS. 


8 The Sen ld ſhield of 4 cannot 1 &c. ] This thought 
might have been taken from the Epiſtle pretixed to Wit's Common- 
_ avealth, 1598: Which neyther a e * e nor Pallas“ 


Egis can avoyde.“ SrEEVENS. 


The battery from my heart.] 1 would read ; 
This battery from my heart.- Jon nsoN. 


„ thy continent,] i. e. the thing that contains thee, So, in 
Hamlet: * You ſhall find in him the continent of what part a Sen- | 
tleman would ſee.” STEVENS. | | 


955 


— — ee." 
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I will overtake thee, Cleopatra, and 
Weep for my pardon. So it muſt be. for now 
All length is torture : *—Since the torch is out, 
Lie down, and ſtray no further : Now all labour 
Marrs what it does; yea, very force entangles 
Itſelf with ſtrength : Seal then, and all is done. — 
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Eros I come, my queen Eros stay for me : . . 


Where ſouls do COUCH on flowers, we II hand in 

55 hand, 
And with our foricely port make the ghoſts gaze: - 
Dido and her /Eneas ſhall want troops, _ 
And all the haunt be ours. — Come, TY Eros! = 


5 L all 1 is torture 55 I n ſaßeg that, inflead of teeth, | 
me author wrote -%. STEEVENS, - 


| Seal then, and all is done. | Metaphor * from civil 
e where, when all is agreed on, the ſealing compleats the - 
| contract; ſo he hath determined to die, and N remain d but 
to give the ſtroke. anne en. os 


1 believe the reading iss 

ſeel then, and all; is done, — | | 
Th feel hawks, is to claſe their eyes. T he meaning will be : 
Cloſe thine eyes for ever, and be ow. e is 


In a former ſcene we have: 
Ihe wiſe gods /ce/ our eyes 

In our own filth.” MaLone. _ En 
The old reading is the true one. Thus, in King Henry: 7. 

And fo, eſpous d to death, with blood he ſeal d 

«« A teſtament of noble-ending love.” STEEVENS, | 

Dido and her Eneas ſhall want eber! Dr. Warburton has 
5 juſtly obſerved that the poet ſeems not to have known that Dido 
and Aneas were not likely to be found thus lovingly affeciated, 


where ſouls do couch on flowers.” He undoubtedly had read 


Phaer's tranſlation of Virgil, but probably had yu the denen | 
: ceſcription 1 in the fixth book ; 
Talibus Xneas ardentem et torwva tuentem 
Lenibat dictis animum, lacrimaſque ciebat. 
IIla ſolo fixos oculos aver/a tenebat : _ 
Tandem proripuit ſeſe, atque inimica refugit 
In nemus umbriferum.— MAL. 


Dr. Warburton has alt 0 obſerved that e moſt probah; Mo 
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Re-enter Eros. 


65 What would my Abc! 1 5 
„ „„ Since Cleopatra died; 1 
l haveliv'd in ſuch diſhonour, that the gods 

Deteſt my baſeneſs. I, that with my ſword 


uarter'd the world, ando' er green Neptune's back _ 


With ſhips made cities, condemn myſelf, to lack 
The courage of a woman; leſs noble mind _ 
| Than mes which, foo her death, our r Celar tells, 


e ee At leaſt, 1 believe, he en to hve 8 Bo 
ſeo, on the firength of the paſſage omen aura 8 the W 
f e quoted : FD 
conjux ubi priſtinus illi 1 
5 | Reſpondet curis, æquatque Sichæus amorem. | 
Z T hus rendered by Phaer, edit. 1558: | 


„ where ioynt with her, her held 9 8 „ 
« Hebes doth complayne, and equall loue with her dotl 
dolce | 


But 2 being the more familiar name of the two, our author 5 
inadvertently ſubſtituted the one for the other. STEEVENS. e 


9 condenn myſelf, to lack 
The courage of a woman ; leſs noble mind 5 
Than ſhe,| Antony is here made to ſay, has he is . of 


even the courage of a woman; that he is de/tizure of a leſi noble mind = 


than Cleopatra, But he means to aſſert the very contrary ;—that 


he muſt acknowledge he has a leſs noble mind than ſhe. 1 therefore | 


n, ſuppoſed that Shakſpeare might have written: . 
condemn myſelf to lack | | 

The courage of a woman; leſs noble-minded 

Than ſhe, &c. | | 
But a more intimate acquaintance with bs writings has ſhewn | 
me that he had ſome peculiar inaccuracies, which it is very idle to 
_ endeavour to amend. For theſe the poet, not his editor, muſt 
anſwer, —We have the ſame inaccurate eee in 7e Winter's 


P Tale; 


cc x ne'er heard yet, 


„That any of theſe bolder vices ante: | 
* Leſs impudence to gainlay what ey did, 
9 han to perform it e | 


LY 
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am conqueror of myſelf. Thou art ſworn, Eros, 
That, when the exigent ſhould come, ( which now 
Is come, indeed,) when I ſhould ſee behind me 
Ihe inevitable proſecution of 
Diſgrace and horror, that, on my command, 


Thou then would” ft kill me: do't; the time is 8 


come: 


| Thou Arik” ſt not me, | tis « Cefar thou defear & 
Put colour in oy cheek. = 


| 1 in N | | | 
Who cannot avant the thought; how monſterous 
It was for Malcolm and for Donalbain 5 | 

Io kill their gracious father??? 
1 Again, | in King Lear, Act II. ſc. iv. 
1 I have hope, | | 

Vou 1% know how to value ker deſert, 
©. Than ſhe to /cart her duty.” | 2? 
See Vol. VII. p. 31, n. 23 Ps 84, n. £3 and p. 494. n. TY 5 


The paſſage i in North's tranſlation of Plutarch which Shakſpeare 0 


+. = here copied, ſhows that, however inaccurate, the text 1s not 
corrupt: When he had ſayd theſe words, he went into a chamber, 


and unarmed himſelfe, and being naked ſay'd thus: O Cleopatra, 


tit grieveth me not that I have loſt thy companie, for I will not be 


long from thee; but I am ſorrie that having been ſo great a cap- 


taine and emperour, I am indeede condemned to be judged of lefſe 


corage and noble MDE than a woman.” —Inftead of to be judged 
of leſs, which applies equally well to courage, and to mind, Shak- 
ſpeare ſubſtituted the word /act, which is applicable to _—_; | 
| but cannot without a ſoleciſm be connefted with 7% — mind. 
ALON E. | 


TT... Conderus my felt to Jack, 15 Ke. "EOS licentiouſly, may have 

been employed to fignify—condemn myſelf for lacking even the 

courage of a woman. Y 

To mind, in this inſtance; may be a verb, ſignifying to PI "I or 
be diſpoſed. So, in Spenſer's State of Ireland: © When one of them 5 
 mindeth to go into rebellion, he will convey away all his lordſhips“ 

&c. There may ſtill, however, remain a flight corruption——VIz, 
5 noble inſtead of zobly, I would therefore read— 0 , 
| condemn myſelf to lack 


The courage of a woman; els nobly mind 
Than ſhe, &c, 


i. e. am iſe nobly inclined than A 15 srrevexs. 


883 


44 
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Eros. ns | The gods << ichbold me! 
Shall I do that, which all the Parthian darts 


RE Treu enemy, . aim, ane could not? 25 


„„ e e 
Would'ſt chou be window'y in great Rome, and ſee 

Thy maſter thus with pleach'd arms,“ bending down 
His corrigible neck, his face ſubdued ; 
Io penetrative ſhame; ; whilſt the wheel'd ſour- 
Ol fortunate Ceſar, drawn before him, branded 
: His baſeneſs that enſued : 5 


oo i en. 1 would not t ſee't. 


Axx. Come then; for with a wound I muſt be g 
e = » — 
Draw that thy honeſt Gerd, which thou haſt v worn 5 


1 — uſeful for thy N 


8 o, fir. pardon n me. 5 


Avr. When 1 did make thee ow,” ſwor' ſt thou | 
not then = 


5 5 Jana,] Arms folded in esch other. Jon ksor. 
A paſlage very like this occurs in Thomas Kyd's tranſlation of = 
Robert Garnier's Cornelia, publiſhed in 1 594 : 
| : “ Now ſhalt thou march (thy hands faſt bound: behind che,) | 


. Thy head hung down, thy cheeks with tears 8 
FgBefore the victor; while thy rebel ſon 
«« With crowned front triumphipg follows thee,” | 
DE 3 _ 
—, Hi corrigible ack; 5 Corrigible for 8 and afterwards 
penetrative for peneirati So Virgil has “ penetrabile frigus for 
i penetrans frigus, i > bh Geil STEEVENVOS. 


4 His baſeneſs that enſued ?] The poor: arts ion? wretch that 8 
followed. JohN Sox. 


5 When I did make thee free, &. ]; So, in the old bs of oy 


Plutarch: No he had a man of his called Eros, whom he loud 


and truſted much, and whom he had long before cauſed to ſweare 
vnto him, that "38 ſhould kill him when he did commaunde him: 
and then he willed him to keepe his promiſe, His man drawing 
his ſworde, lift it VP a Ty: he had ment to haue ſtriken his 
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To do this when I backe thee? Do it at once ; 
Or thy precedent ſervices are al! 
But accidents unpurpos'd. Draw, and come. 


ERG. Turn from me then that noble counte- 


VVV 
wherein the worſhip of the whole world* s lies. 


. Ihe. [rurning * — him | 


 Exos. My ſword i 1s drawn. 


Ant. | — Then let It do at once | 


| The thing why thou haſt drawn it. 


FS Os „ My dear maſter, | 


My captain, and my wt let me ſay, 
5 Before I ſtrike this bloody ſtroke, farewell. 


Avr. Tis ſaid, man; ;—and farewell. 


Ezkbs. Farewell, e chief. Shall I Win now? 8 


Avr. e - . Now, Eros. 


= mitder: Jie tomiag his NPY at one e fide, he thruſt his ford into ; 
him ſelfe, and fell downe dead at his maiſter's foote. Then ſaid 
Antonius, O noble Eros, I thanke chee for this, and it is valiantly 

done of thee, to ſhow me what I ſhould do to my ſelfe, which 
thou couldeſt not doe for me. Therewithall he tooke his ſword, 


and thruſt it into his bellie, and ſo fell downe vpon a little bed. 


Ihe wounde he had, killed him not preſently, for the blood ſtinted 
a little when he was layed : and when he came ſomwhat to him 
ſelfe againe, he praied them that were about him to diſpatch him. 
But they all fled out of the chamber, and left him crying out and 
tormenting him ſelfe: vntil at laſt there came a ſecretarie nto 
him called Diomedes, who was commaunded to bring him into 
the tombe or monument where Cleopatra was. When he heard 


that ſhe was aliue, he verie earneſtlie prayed his men to carie his 


bodie thither, and fo he Was caried in his men's 5 armes into che ; 


| a of the monument.“ STEEVENsS. 


So, in King Fobn e TIES | WET, 
e By giving it the 259605 of revenge.” '  STEEVENS, 


3-4 4 


= the worſhip of the while au — The conf, 18 oo f 
5 Fig the authority. Jon NSON« 
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Rec. Why, there then — falls on his ſword. ] 
Thus I do elcape the . 45 
Of Antony” 8 death. [dice 


„ Thrice nobler than myſelf! 3 
Thou teacheſt me, 0 valiant Eros, what 


I ſhould, and thou could” ſt not. 1 e and 


| Eros 
ae by their brave inftruMion, got upon 1 me 
A nobleneſs in record: But I will be 


=, bridegroom in my death, and run into't 


As toalover's bed. Come then; and, Eros, 
Thy maſter dies "Ay ſcholar ; to do thus 


[ Falling on his 18 
2 len dof "ES How! not 8 dead ?' not dead ?- [ 
The d n a, Ge W 8 me. 5 


_ But I avill be 5 | 
- 7 e in my death, &c. ] This « thought has occurred be- 
85 fore in n Meaſure for Meaſure : 
1 I will encounter darkneſs as a bride, 
* And hug it in my arms... 5 
5 Dryden s Don Sebaſtian has the ſame i image, though. more lux- : 
5 uriantly expreſſed :; 7 
EE « The ſprightly bridegroom on his wedding night. 
More gladly « enters not the liſts of love: 
00 Why, tis eee to be ſummon'd thus,” | 
| STEEVENS. 
me. deſeribing the execution 107 Sir Charles Davers, one of 
the earl of Eſſex's aſſociates, ſays, that having put off his gown 
and doublet in a moſt cheerful manner, rather like a bridegroom than 
e appointed for death, he prayed very deroutly. PF 
" MaLone. 
. 


| not yet dead 7 Yer et, which is wanting in the old COPY, | 
Was doppiied by Mr. Pope. STEEVENs. | 


3 The guard hol] [Od copy—guard how. JI ſuſpect the poet | 


wrote: 


The guard, bo ! O, diſpatch me! 
80. afterwards: 

x „ What, ho/ the emperor's guard: p 
| In the laſt ſcene of the third act, he has ſaid, 
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Enter Denceras and Guard. 


i Gand. . 5 What's the noiſe? 


Avr. I have done my work in, friends; O, make 5 
, en ene 
. of what I have _ 
2. Gn The ſtar is fallen. 
I. GUARD. And time is at his Period. 
FF Alas, and woe! 
Avr. Let him chat loves me; ſtrike me dead. 
I. GUARD. „ e Not J. 
2. Guard. Nor = 0 
3. Guary. Nor any one. CE Guard. 


Des. _ Thy death and fortunes bid thy followers : 


fly. 


c This ſword but ſhown to Cefar, with this ridings, 8 


Shall enter me with him. | 


ce © Authority melts from me, Of have: wh I REI 11 : 
Like boys unto a muſs, kings would ſtart forth, 
1 And ery, ur © 


The ſame miſtake has 1 1 in T he Merchant of fie. Fee | 


Vol. V. p. 532, n. 3. bo 
And twice in the original copy of Hamlet, 1604: 
Queen. Help, how! | 
| Pol. What how, help.” 
Again, in the laſt act: 1 
O villainy! how, let the 4 bel lock d. 75 


The emendation which I have propoſed, ought therefore « cer- 


tainly to be admitted into the text, Mal E. 


I find this emendation already admitted into the text of edition _ 


85 STERVENS, ” 


Sao fot noe eee rn = 
* 
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Enter Drowzons. 55 


10 Where 8 Antony? 


DER. 1 There, Diomed, there. 
. 5 Lives he? 
Wilt thou not anſwer, n man! 15 LR? DrrcrTas. 


Ax 7. Art thou there, Dionied! > Ui aw thy ſword, | 
YES VVV 

0 Sofficing ſtrokes for death. 5 
VVV fats ford; 
My miſtreſs Cleopatra ſent me to thee. _ 
ENS When did ſhe ſend thee ? 


**Dio-" - ” EY | Now, my lord. 


„%%% VVV 
Dio. Lock di in her monument. She had a 2855 . 


1 -pheſying ar ” 
L Of IN hath come to paſs : for when ſhe ww 1 
1 Which never ſhall be found ,) you did ſuſpect _ „ 
She had diſpos'd with Cæſar, and that your rage 
Would not be purg'd, 2 ſent ou word the was : 
dead 1 
. But, fearing fince how it might 8 bath bent 


| Me to proclaim the truth; and I am come, 
I dread, too late. 


Avr. Too late, good Diomed cal my guard, 55 
I pr' ythee. | 1 
"Dro: What, ho! the emperor's guard! The 1 
„ guard, what, ho! . : 
Come, your lord calls. - 


3 E « propheſying 3 — 1 705 our author deſigned 
we ſhould read : = ry . 
— OE ae a prophet”; tear . STreveNs. e 
2 She bad diſpos'd evith Cafar, ] To 4 iſpofe, in this kutane 
perhaps n 70 nale terms, 75 fettle matlers. 87 "ELVE: Ne, 


Aron * R 


Enter ſome of the Guard. 


Avr. Bear me, good friends, where Cleoparra 
bides; © 
b Tis the laſt ſervice that I ſhall command you. 


5 G Woe are we, fir, you Ry: not live 


to wear 
| 1 your true followers c out. 
„CNR Moſt heavy FR 
Ax. Now 1 my fellows, do not pleaſe ſharp 
| Ae. 
Jo grace it with your forrows: bid chat welcome 
Which comes to puniſh us, and we puniſh it 


Seeming to bear it lightly. Take me up: 
I have led you oft; carry me now, good friends, 


1 And Narr 15 thanks for all. | 
= [Eveunt, bearing Avroxy Y.. 


SCENE xm. 


7 he fame. | A Monument. 
8 Enter above, Crroraras, cnaulas, and Iras, | 


| Cizo. O Charmian, 1 will never go from hence. 
CuaAk. Be comforted, dear madam. 
| Cr EO. „„ = No, I will not : N 
All ſtrange and rerrible « events are welcome, 1 


8 4 Wai are fe aue, Old . — "Not as the ſecond g 1 
doe appears (for it ſpoils the verſe) to have been accidentally. res 


= pearec by the ernennt, 1 have left 1 it out. ran © 


= — wen tent rs — — 
FG Rog 3 1 
— 
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But comforts we deſpiſe; our ſize of ſorrow, 
E Proportion'd to our cauſe, muſt be as 8 great” 


Enter Diourors. 


As that which mies it 110 now ? I is he desc 2 


Do. His death's upon him, but not dead. 9 
5 Look out o' the other fide your monument, 
His . have e him thither. 5 


Enter re TONY, \ borne by the Guard. 


Cano. 3 0 thou ſun, T7 
| Burn the great ſphere thou mov l in darling - 
ſtand 


: The varying ſhore o'the world! — Antony! 


1 285 9 "Bb dens s upon him, Je not 3 The defeQive meaſure, 155 
| 25 want of reſpect in the ſpeaker, Induce. 1 me to ſuppoſe, that this | 
line originally ſtood thus: oy 
© THF death's upon him, ns. 1 not. 1 Sevens, 95 


2 of Abington, 1599: 
| E my mother hath a torch, your with: 


Goes darkling up and down. 5 STEEVENS. 


3 0 thou ſun, 


Burn the great ere this i mov TE in! uiii fland | 
The varying ſhore & the old,]! Thou is wanting in the old 


darlling —] i. e. without — | So, in The T wo angry : 5 


copy, and was ſupplied by Mr. Pope, whoſe reading may be * 1 


tified on the authority of a ſimilar paſſage in Timon of Athens : 
Fon ſun, that comfort'ſt, burn!“ SrREEVENS. 


HBhe defires the ſun to burn his own orb, the vehicle of light. 
and then che earth will be dark. Jouxsox. | 


The varying ſhore o the world! i. e. of ha earth, how light | 
and darkneſs make an inceſſant variation, WARBURTON. 


According to the philofophy: which a i from the age of i 
Ariſtotle to that of Shakſpeare, and long fince, the ſun was a 


planet, and was whirled round the earth by the motion of a ſolid £ 


ſphere in which it was fixed, —If the ſun therefore was to ſet fire 
rt the ſphere, ſo as to conſume it, the See muſt be. that 
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Aire Antony en help; j help, Iras; 

Ls friends below; let” 8 draw him hither. 

, BENT. „ Peace : 
Not Cæſar's valour hath oo erthrown Antony, 


But Antony's hath triumph'd on itſelf. 


Cxxo. So it ſhould be, that none but Antony | 
. Should conquer Antony; but woe *tis ſo! 
Ax. I am dying, Egypt, dying ;* only 
1 here importune death * a while, until 
Of many thouſand kiſſes the Poor i laſt 
1 I lay upon thy lips. _ 
d <a hot. , dear, 
(Dear my lord, pardon,) I dare not, 
Leſt I be taken: 7 not the 1 TG ſhow 


5 irſelf, for want of 8 Pw drop PR and wander in 5 
ae hndleſs ſpace; and in this caſe the earth would be involved i in endlefs Da. 
ny _ Hearn. | 5 | 


- Charmian, help ; Ke. ] Old copy— - 


„ 
«« Helpe Charmian, helpe Iras wee?  helpe ſriends 
« Below, let's draw him hither.” 


For the ſake of ſomewhat like metre, one word has been omitted | 


and others tranſpoſed. STEEVENs, 


2 loa by a further repetition of the participle; and ſtood thus: 

Il am dying, Egypt, dying, dying; only &c. STEEVENS. 
obere importune death &c.] I folicit death to delay; or, 1 
trouble death by keeping him in e Jon: NSON, | 


7 Cleo. I dare not, dear, 
(Dear my lord, pardon,) 1 dare not, 


Left I be taken:| Antony is ſuppoſed to bs: at the "Ie of the . 
monument, and tells Cleopatra that he ee importunes death, till 


he can lay his laſt kiſs upon her lips, which was intimating to 
her his defire that ſhe {hould come to him for that purpoſe. She 
Saanen it in that light, and tells him that the dares not. | 
M. Maso Ne 


Antony has juſt ſaid that he only ſolicits death to delay his end, 


til he has given her a farewell kiſs. To this ſhe replics that /be . 
dares not ; and, in our authour 5 licentious diction, the may mean, 


« T he varring ſhore o'th' world. O Antony, Antony, 


Egypt, dying; Perhaps this line was Id + com- 
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Of the full-fortun'd Czfar* ever ſhall _ | 
Be brooch'd with me; ? if knife, A , ſerpent, > 
e | 1 


that ſhe; 1 now above in the monument, does not dare to deſcend 
that he may take leave of her. But, from the defect of the metre 
in the ſecond line, I think it more probable that a word was omitted L 
| vy the compoſitor, and that the poet wrote : | | : 
| T dare not, dear, | 
(Dear my lord, pardon,) I dare not de blend. 
Leſt I be taken. e | 
| Mr. Theobald amends the paſſage differently, by adding to the 
| end of Antony's ſpeech Come down, MALON F. | 


Theobald's inſertion ſeems miſplaced, and ſhould be made at the 
| end of the next line but one. I would therefore No + | 
1 lay upon thy lips. 

Cleo . © -{£ dare not, as: 58 . 5 

dn my lord, pardon,) [ dare not come down. KRirsos. e 

M of the full-fortun'd Ceſar ——] So, in Othell : ns 

1 What a ou: Ow doth the Ow owe! 2 5 Es 
7,  Martone. 5 

3 Br hecoch's with me z * br & I. e. adored. A brach 
was an ornament formerly worn in the hat. So, in Ben Jonſon's 


Petafter, & Honour's a good brooch to wear in a man's hat at all 


times.“ Again, in his Staple of News © 


Ihe very broh © the bench, gem of the ct.” 

Again, in The Magnetick Lady: | 
The boch to any true ſtate cap in Europe. E: 

The Rev. Mr. Lambe obſerves in his notes on the ancient metrical 

Hiſtory of Floddon Field, that brooches in the North are buckles ſet 


with ſtones, ſuch as thoſe with which ſhirt-boſoms and handker- © 


chiefs are claſped. STEEVENS. 


Z be brooch'd with me. 9 | 
Broocch is properly a bodkin, or ſome ſuch . 6 originally a 
| ſpit) and ladies! bodkins being headed with gems, it ſometimes 
ſtands for an ornamental trinket or jewel in general, in which ſenſe 

it is perhaps uſed at preſent ; or as probably in its original one, for 

pinned up, as we now ſay pin up the baſket ; brooch'd with me, i. e. 
pinned up, N with n me to adorn his triumph.» 
| | 1 Rer. 
A braoch 1 1s always an ornament ; Whether a buckle or pin for 

the breaſt, hat, or hair, or whatever other ſhape it may aſſume. 
A braach is a ſpit : the ſpires of churches are likewiſe ſo called in 
x the northern counties, as Darnton Imad. Aas 4, in the text, 
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Edge, ſting, or operation, I am ſafe: 
Your wife Octavia, with her modeſt eyes, 
And ſtill concluſion, ſhall acquire no honour _ 
Demuring upon me. But come, come, Antony,— 
Help me, my women, —we muſt draw thee up- ; AY 
Aſſiſt, good friends. T7 


ANC. fo O, quick, or Lam gone. 


CEO. Here's ſport, indeed! *—How heavy 


„ WOnS my lord! 5 
Our ftrength is all gone into heavineſs, 


; certainly means adorn , as it t has been properly exphined by Mr. 


” tag R1T80N. 
| if knife, drugs, 1 have | 


Edve, ſling, or operation, | Here is the ſame irregular polition | 


of the words, that Mr. Warner would avoid or amend in Hamlet : 


and yet Shakſpeare ſeems to have attended to this matter in the | 


Sh play before us, Act III. ſc. ii. TorlLRT. 


This thought occurs in Queen Elizabeth s 1 in 282 5 
1 and Do by Gharchyard, no date, 4to. where Beautie fays, 


II he do dye, by mightie Jove I ſweare 
I will not live, if ſword or oy be fond” &. 
| Again, in Pericles Prince of Tyres _ | 
Hf fires be hot, knives ſharp, or waters deep, 


„ Unty'd I ſtill my virgin knot will keep. STE LVENS. . 
Fill concluſion, Sedate neee Ment coolneſs of | 


3 reſolution. JoHNS0N. 


Here's ſport, indeed 1] I foals the” meaning of theſe firange 
words is, here's trifling, you do not work in earneſt, JoHN SON. 


Perhaps rather, here's a curious game, the laſt we ſhall ever play 
5 with Antony! Or perhaps ſhe is thinking of fiſhing with a line, a 
_ diverſion of which we have been already told ſhe was fond. 
| Shakſpeare has introduced ludicrous ideas with a as s much 1 r : 


in other places. Malox RE. 


Cleopatra, perhaps, by this affected levity, this phraſe ich has 
no determined ſignification, only wiſhes to inſpire Antony with 
cheerfulneſs, and encourage thoſe who are engaged in the melan- 
| ny taſk of drawing him up into the monument. STEEVENSs. 


1 into heavineſs,] Heavineſs is here uſed equivocally for 
| ſorrow and e MALONE. | 


Px 
RENO" * 8 
—. 
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That EN 5 the wei ht : Had! great Juno? 8 power, f 


The ftrong-wing'd Mercury ſhould fetch thee up, 


And ſet thee by Jove's fide. Yet come a little, — 


Withers were ever fools —O, come, come, come; 


5 [They draw Axrowv 1 
And welcome, welcome! die, where thou Haſt Bk 


| „ 

Quicken with kifling ; 1 had my ; lips that power, 
— Thus would 1 wear them out. 
J A heavy fight! | 
Ar. Iam dying, Egypt, dying: 1 5 
Give me ſome wine, and let me ſpeak a little. 


Cxko. No, let me ſpeak; and let me rail fo 


high, 


That the falſe houſewife Fortune $ break her wheel, 85 


Provołꝰd by 88 offence. 5 


N Ant. e = | One a. ſweet queen 2 
5 of Cæſar ſeek k your honour, with Jour ſafety —O! 5 


1 Corrected by Mr. Pope. MaLone. 
Wo N Woicken ai tiff Fng N That i is, Revine ws * 7 th 7 


jon NSON, 


10 in x Heywood Regal King, 1637: = 
«6 And e moſt ert he would moſt deſtroy.” 


prayed her, and perſuaded that ſhe would ſeeke to ſave her life, if 


| ſhe could poſlible, without reproache and diſhonour : and that ſhe | 


ſhould "OE truſt Proculcius above any man elſe about Czfar.” 
| ers 


| = "3 abate. Fortune 21 This deſpicable line has occurred 
- before. Jon N SON. | 


S See As you lile it, Vol. VL. p. 15. n . 7 * Let us t, and mock 
the good houſewife Fortune from her wheel,” Maren. 5 


3 thaw 700 l. 15 0¹⁴ ebe, thou, &c, . 


1 e 1 


4 Give me bone avine, &c.] This N like almoſt every 
other, Shakſpeare adopted from Plutarch. Sir Thomas North, in 
his tranſlation, ſays,.— Antony made her ceaſe from lamenting, 
and called for wine, either becauſe he was athirſt, or elſe for that 

thereby to haſten his death. When he had dronke, he earneſtly 
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CEO. They do not g⁰ together. 


. SGentle, hear me: 
None about Cent truſt, but Proculeius. 


CEO. My reſolution, and 5 . PI truſt; 


3 None about Ceſar. 


Avr. The miſerable change* now at my end, 


Lament nor ſorrow at: but pleaſe your thoughts, 7 
In feeding them with thoſe my former fortunes 
| Wherein I liv'd, the greateſt prince o' the world, 
The nobleſt: and do now not baſely die, 
Nor cowardly ; put off my helmet to 
My countryman, a Roman, by a Roman 
Valiantly vanquiſfi d. Now, my ſpirit 1 is going; 
Lean no more. Le. 


. Nobleſt of men, woo't die? 


| Haſt thou no care of me? ſhall I abide 
In this dull world, which in thy abſence is 
| No better than a ſtye 0, ſee, my women, 
The crown o' the earth doth melt My lord !— 
O, wither'd is the garland of the war, 
"The ſoldier' s pole? 1s fallen; Young. 3 and | 


girls, 


A veal now with . the odds is gone, 
80 And emore. 1 is nothing left remarkable 


- The mM iſcrable Fs * This eh ſtands dun in sir 7. 
North's tranſlation of Plutarch.“ As for himſelf, ſhe ſhould not 


| lament nor ſorrow for the miſerable change of his fortune at the 

end of his days; but rather, that ſhe ſhould think him the more 
| fortunate, for the former triumphs and honours he had received, 

_ conſidering that while he lived, he was the nobleſt and greateſt 
prince of the world, and that now he was overcome, not cowardly, 
but valiantly, a Roman, by another Roman.“ STEEVENS. 


7 The ſoldier's pole — He at whom the ſoldiers pointed, as s 


| 5 a e held eh for obſervation. Jon vo. 


1 ̃ — — — 
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Beneath the viſiting moon.* be faint. 

JJ). lady! 
IRAðS. She! is dead too, our ſovereign. e 
Cuax. Lady— 
WMS „ Madam,— 0 
CHAR. O madam, madam, madam ! „ . 

IR As. | 1 5 : . Royal Fgypr! 8 
| Empreſs! . : 


CHAR. Pence peace, Iras. 


Cxxo. No more, but e'en a woman; 5 and com- = 


manded 


he th is . gone EP | 

Wo there is nothing left 8 „ 

| Beneath the viſiting moon.] So, in Macbeth 

Wd from this inſtant | 
There's nothing ſerious in mottlicy ; Rs 
„All is but toys; renown, and grace, is dead; 

„The wine of life is drawn, and the mere lees HIER 
Is left this vault to brag on.” Marons, 


" Ne more, but &en a woman; | Cleopatra is diſcourſing wth - | 


Hey women; but ſhe naturally replies to Iras who had addreſſed 


herſelf to her, and not to Charmian, who only interpoſed to prevent 
Iras from continuing to ſpeak. Strike out the ſpeech of Charmian, 
Which is ſaid aſide to Iras, and the ſenſe will be evident. Iras 
addreſſes Cleopatra by the titles of Royal Egypt and Empreſs ! which 
Cleopatra rejects as ill ſuited to her preſent condition; and ſays, _ 
| ſhe is no more in that ſtate of en, but on a level with che SD 


= reſt of her ſex. M. MAsON. 


Iras has juſt ſaid, —Royal Egypt, Empreſs. / Cha 1 5 


: the ſentence, (without taking notice of the 1 intervenin g words ſpoken 


5 by Charmian, ) —Emnpreſt no more; but e' en a woman, now on 
a level with the meaneſt of my ſex. SO, 1 in Julie C gar, P- i ” 


Calling ſays, 
e No, It Caſca; one incorporate | | 
10 our attempts. Am I not ſtay d 5 ines oh 


to which Cinna replies, without king we notice of the latter 


words | Am I not ftay'd for J 
I 'am glad on't.” e 
i. e. I am glad that Caſca is incorporate . 70 our  attempe See alſo 
| Fe 67, n. 3• | 5 15 . 
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: By weh poor paſſion as the maid that milks, | 


And does the meaneſt chares. "EE were for me 


To throw my ſcepter at the injurious gods; 
Io tell them, that this world did equal theirs, 
Till they had ſtolen our jewel. All's but naught ; 
Patience is ſottiſn; and impatience does 
Become a dog that's mad: Then is 3 ſin, 


To ruſhinto the ſecret houſe of death, 


Ere death dare come to us?: How do you, women? 
e what? good e 3 how now, Char- 
N .mian 2: n:; 
My noble girls Ab, women, e 1508. 
= Our Tan is ſpent, it's out :—Good firs, take 


heart [10 the guard below. 


- We' 11 bury him : and then, w unit 8 brave, What 8 
F 

Let's do it after the high Roman . 
And make death proud to take us. Come, aw ay 1 
This caſe of that huge ſpirit now is cold. 

Ah, women, women! come; we have no friend 
But reſolution, and the briefeſt mn — 
Ss ah thiſe above bearing * a Avronv's lch. 


| The a copy 8 in 4 woman. The aides was 5 
made by Dr. Johnſon, The ſame error has happened in many other 
places in theſe plays. See Vol. VI. p. 215, n. 6. MaLone. 


Peace, peace, Iras, is ſaid by Charmian, when ſhe ſees the ym 


EE recovering. and thinks ſpeech troubleſome. Jon xSOx. 


1 the meaneft chares.] 1, e. taik-work, Hence our term 
che So, in Heywood's Rape of fy 1630: - 4: She, 
like a good wife, is teaching her ſervants ſundry chares. Again, = 
in Heywood's Brazen Age, 1613: 
>" * ſpins,, 
6 Cards, and does chare-wwork,” 

Again, i in Warner's Albion's ae ch. 91. Robin Goodfellow 

ſays: 


-*6- Ad" at my 'crummed meſſe of milke, each night from 
„ mand or dame, 
45 To do their chares, as they oe oo he | STEEVENS, 


Tx 2 


ACT Vi SCENE 
Cælar- 8 Camp before Alexandria. | 


7 Enter Canaan, A Dt Mecavas 4. 
| GaLLus, Procv1.1vs, and Others. © 


: Cn: Go to \ him, Dolabella, bid hin yield ; 
Being ſo fruſtrate, tell him, he mocks us OY 
The paules that he makes.“ 


= Dor. Cæſar, I ſhall. 5 [Exit Dor annua. 


3 Eater Ceſar, 3 Dilabelle, and —_ copy] Menas; See. 01 5 
But Menas and Menecrates, we may remember, were two famous 
pirates, linked with Sextus Pompeius, and who aſſiſted him to 
infeſt the Italian coaſt, We no where learn, expreſsly in the 


play, that Menas ever attached himſelf to Octavius's party. Not- fs 


withſtanding the old folios concur in marking the entrance thus, 
yet in the two places in the ſcene, where this character is made 
to ſpeak, they have marked in the margin, Mec. ſo that, as Dr. 
_ Thirlby ſagaciouſly conjectured, we mult caſhier Menas, and fub- 
ſtitute Mecænas in his room. Menas, indeed, deſerted to Cæſar ö 
no leſs than twice, and was preferred by him. But then we are to 
cConſider, Alexandria was taken, and Antony kill'd himſelf, anne 
U. C. 723. Menas made the ſecond revolt over to Auguſtus, U. C. 
717; and the next year was ſlain at the ſiege of Belgrade in Pan- 
nonia, five years before the death of Antony. TH EOBALD. | 
1 Being jo fruſtrate, tell him, he mocks [us by]! | | 
The pauſes that he makes.| Fruſtrate, for 8 was the 
language of Shakſpeare's time. So, in 7. be Tempe. 
e e e n the fea ock 
Our Fruſtrate ſearch by land.” 


So conſummate for conſummated, contaminate for contaminated, Kc. 


Again, i in Holland's Tranſlation of Suetonins, 1606: But the 


deſignment both of the one and the other were defeated and 5 
. by reaſon of Piſo his death.”  _ . 


The laſt two words of the firſt of theſe lines are not found 1 in the 
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Enter 1 with the Sword of e ; 


** ES. Wherefore i Is chat ? and what art thou, char 


_ On” ſt 


old copy. The deſect of the metre ſlows. that ſomewhat "was 


omitted, and the patſage by the omiſſion was rendered unintelli- 1 


gible. . 


When in the lines juſt quoted, the ſea i is tad to ah the ſearch 


of thoſe who were ſeeking on the land for a body that had been 


Acrovn'd in the ocean, this is eaſily underſtood. But in that before 
us the caſe is very different. When Antony himſelf made theſe 
pauſes, would he mock, or laugh at them? and what is the mean- 


| ing of mocking a parſe: ? 


Ia Meaſure for Meajure the concluding word of a line was omit- | 


ted, and in like manner has been ſupplied : | 
| How I may formally in N bear 1 
> « Like a true friar.” . 
. Again, in Romeo and Fuliet, 1599, and. 16232 
| And hide me with a dead man in his.” 


„ foroud or t9mb being omitted. 


Again, in Hamlet, 4to. 1604.2 
- 46 This c ae doth make cowards,” 


N me words of 1s all being omitted. 


Again, bidem : 
e Seeming to feel this blow,” &c. 
inflead of. | 


| - T hen Kuh 5 Ilium ; 
« Seeming to feel this blow.“ 


See alſo note on the words“ mack the 1 meat it feeds on” in 


Othelh, AR III. ſe. iii. 


And fimilar omiflions have happened 11 in many other plays. | See 


Vol. X. P- 535. N. 7. 


Ik n further ſupport of the emendation now made, it may be ob- 
| ferved, that the word -c#, of which our author makes frequent 
uſe, is almoſt always employed as I ſuppoſe it to haye been uſed: © + 
here. Thus, in King Lear : * Fray do not mock. me,” Again, 


in Meaſure fir Meaſures 
Fou do blaſpheme the good i in mocking me.” Oy 
h Again, in All's avell that ends abel! 
Von barely leave our thorns to prick ourſelves, | 
„ And mock zs abi our bareneſs. 5 


1 
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Appear thus to us?? „ 

„F ͤð I am call'd Dercetas; 
Mark Antony I ſerv'd, who beſt was worthy f 
Beſt to be ſerv'd: whilſt he ſtood up, and PORE; : 


He was my maſter; and I wore my life, 
To ſpend upon his haters : If thou pleaſe 


Io take me to thee, as I was to him 
I'll be to Cæſar; if thou pleaſeſt not, 


9 yield thee up my life. 


Again, in the is before u us: 
E that nod unto the world, 
« And mock our eyes with air,” | 
The ſecond interpretation given by Mr. Steevens in the following : 
note is a juſt interpretation of the text as now regulated; but extracts 
from the words in the old copy a meaning, which, without thoſe 
N that I have ſupplied, they certainly do not afford. Matons, 


I have left Mr. Malone's emendation in the text; though, to - 
= complete the meaſure, we might read—fruſtrated, or _ 


| Being fo fruſtrate, tell him that he mocks—8&c; _ P 
a8 1 am well convinced we are not yet acquainted with the full md | 
exact meaning of the verb mock, as ſometimes employed by Shak- _ 


ſpeare. In Oibello it is uſed again with —_ e from its 


common acceptation. 


My explanation of the 3 mocks te at * be mater,” | 


is as follows: He plays wantonly with the intervals of time which 


he ſhould improve to his own preſervation. Or the meaning may 


be. being thus defeated in all his efforts, and left without reſource, 


tell him that theſe affected pauſes and delays of his in yielding 
himſelf up to me, are mere idle mockery. He mocks the pauſes, 
may be a licentious mode of expreſſion for—he makes a mockery of 
us by theſe pauſes ; i. e. he trifles with us. STEEVvens. 


5 Ceſar, IL.ſball.] 1 make no doubt but it mould bh 1 2 
here, that Dolabella goes out. Tis reaſonable to imagine he ſhould 
_ preſently depart upon Cæſar's command; ſo that the ſpeeches 
placed to him in the ſequel of this ſcene, muſt be transferred to 
Agrippa, or he is introduced as a mute. Beſides, that Dolabella 
| ſhould be gone out, appears from this, that when Cæſar aſks for 
” him, he recollects that he had ſent him on buſineſs. TN EOBALD, 


0 thus 10 us?] i. e. with a drawn and Wend ſword 1 in thy | 
band. STEEVERS, 1 | | | 
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Cas, e What is't thou aft e 
Dis. I ſay, O Ceſar, Antony i is dead. 


Cæs. The breaking of ſo great a ching ſhould : 


make 


A greater crack: The round world mould have 


ſhook 


Lions into civil fireets, 


_T he 3 æuor 1 foauld * * 


i 2 into civil ſireeis, &c.] I think here is a line loſt, Aller | 
5 which i it is in vain to go in queſt, The ſenſe ſeems to have been 
this: The round world ſhould have fhook, and this great alteration 

of the ſyſtem of things ſhould ſend lions into ftreets, and citizens inte 


dens. There is ſenſe ſtill, but it is harſh and violent. JounsoNn. 


1 believe we ſhould read—A greater crack than this : The ruin'd_ | 
world, i. e. the general diſruption of elements ſhould have h, 
c. Shakſpeare ſeems to mean that the death of ſo great a man 


_ ought to have produced effects ſimilar to thoſe which might be ex- 


pected from the diſſolution of the untverſe, when all diſtinctions ; 
thall be loſt, To Shale any thing out, is a phraſe in common uſe 


among our ancient writers. So Holinſhed, p. 743: ——© God's 
providence ang men out of their ſhifts of ſuppoſed ſafetie,” &, 


Perhaps, however, Shakſpeare might mean nothing more here 
than merely an earthquake, in which the ſhaking of the round world 
was to be ſo violent as to toſs the inhabitants of woods into . . 


and the inhabitants of cities into woods. STEEVE NS. 
The ſenſe, I think, is complete and plain, if we conſider Hool 


more properly Saler; as the participle paſt of a verb active. The 


metre would be improved if the lines were diſtributed thus: 
The round world ſhould have ſhook © 

Lins into civil ſtreets, and citizens 

Into their dens, 'TYRWHITT. 


The defect of the metre ſtrongly ſupports Dr. g > conjec- 
ture, „hat ſomething is loft, n the paſſage _— ſtood 


thus: 
| The breaking of ſo great a thing ſhould make 
A greater crack. The round world ſhould have ſhook; 
Thrown hungry lions into civil ſtreets, | 
And citizens to their dens, 


In this very page, five entire lines between the word ſhook in my 


note, and the ſame word in Mr. Tyrwhitt's note, were omitted 
by the compoſitor, in a the original proof ſheet. - 


t 


. Foote Arr ei * 


| Again, i in King Lear: 
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And citizens to their dens The death of Antony : 


Is not a ſingle doom; in the name ** 


A moiety of the world. 


7J%§³%Ü5i VT dead; chr! 


Not by a publick miniſter of juſtice, 1 55 
Dor by a hired knife; but that ſelf hand, 
Which writ his honour in the acts it did, 5 

N Hath, with the n — the heart dd lend . 


it, 


8 Splired the heart. —This i is his ſword, 


That he 8 hs PEER 1 ſhould "WR hook, con- 


- 4 tain a diſtin& propoſition, and have no immediate connexion with 
the next line, may be inferred from hence; that Shakſpeare, when 
he means to deſcribe a violent derangement of nature, almoſt always 

| mentions the earth's faking, or being otherwiſe convulſed ; and 

in theſe paſſages conſtantly employs the word Shoot, or ſome Ho- 1 

TT en word, as a neutral verb. Thus i in Macbeth : : 5 


'The obſcure bird 


« Clamour'd the live-long night ; bone b. the earth. | - | 


Was fev'rous, and did ve” NY 


| A gain, , in Coriolanus : 


as if the ml 5, 
Was fev'rous, and did tremble.” Sy 


: Again, in Pericles : 


. Sir, : 
« Our 3 8 landing bleak upon the fa, 
« Shook, as the earth did e | 


1 Again, in King Henry IV. P.1. 


I ſay, the earth did Gate, when 1. was 3 — 
O, then the earth GH,, to ſee the heavens on ire 
66 And not in fear of your nativity,” | 


== 


thou all ſhaking thunder, 

. Strike flat the thick rotundity of the world. 

Crack nature's moulds. 

This circumſtance in my apprehenſion ſtrongly confirais Dr. 


| Johnſon's ſuggeſtion that ſome words have been omitted in the next 
line, and is equally adverſe to Mr. Tyrwhitt's emendation. The --- 
words omitted were probably in the middle of the ine, which « ori- p 
5 . might have ſtood thus in the Mſ. EI 


Lions been hurtled into civil ſtreets, 5 
And citizens to their dens. Ma LON £5 0 
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1 robb'd his wound of it; behold it ſtain · 
With his moſt noble blood. | 


DS RE Look you fad, friends? 


a6 The gods rebuke me, bur it is a tidings 
Io waſh the eyes of kings.” „ 


Aok. . And ſtrange it is; 


That nature muſt pe us to lament 85 
Our moſt perſiſted deeds. 


Mee. His taints and honours 


Waged equal with him.* 


%% A earer foirir never 


Did ſteer humanity : but you, gods, will give us 
= Some faults to make us men. Cæſar is touch'd. 


Mic. When ſuch a > pon mirror” 8 ſet before 


| | NN 
"= He needs muſt ſee himſelf. 
Es „ 0 0 Antony! | 
* A W 1 Thus the ond folio. In ka the 


= article had been caſually omitted. n „„ 


. 3 — but it is a bidings e 
Jo waſh the eyes of kings. ] That is, e the gods rebuke ne, . 


| a this be not tidings to make kings cbec p. 


But, again, for if not, JOHNSON. 5 
2 Waged equal with him.] For waged, Tiki wading. of the 


7 firſt folio] the modern editions have weighed, Jo xs Nx. 


It is not eaſy to determine the preciſe meaning of the word Wage, 


In Othello it occurs again: 


To wake and wage a danger profitleſs.” “ 
8 It may ſignify to oppoſe. The ſenſe will then "oy his taints and 


5 | honours were an equal match; i. e. were oppoſed to each other i in 
_ -uſt proportions, like the counterparts of a wager. STEEVENS,. SN 


Read—eigh—with the ſecond folio, where it is only mis- 


oe e 


I | 


Hes notes her myndes diſquyet _ 
1 To be fo great ſhe ſeemes downe ge by i it.“ 
9 5 | __ RirTs$0xN, 
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I have follow'd thee to this ;—But we do lance 
Diſcaſes in our bodies : 9 I muſt perforce 

Have ſhown to thee ſuch a declining day, 
Or look on thine; we could not ſtall together : 
In the whole world : But yet let me lament, - 
With tears as ſovereign as the blood of hearts, 
That thou, my brother, my competitor | 
In top of all deſign, my mate in empire, 


Friend and companion in the front of war, 


Ihe arm of mine own body, and the N 

. Where mine his thoughts? did kindle, —that our 
; ſtars, - 

Unreconciliable, ſhould 1 divide 


1 Bars ave do lance . | | 
Dj 72 in our bodies :] [Old 3 123580 Was the . 
ancient, and is ſtill the vulgar pronunciation of lance. Nurſes 


always talk of launching the gums of ee when they have =. 


difficulty in cutting teeth, | 5 
] have followed thee, ſays Czſar, 70 b; H i, e. I have ouſted | 
_ thee, till I compelled thee to ſelt-deſtruction. But, adds the ſpeaker, 
(at once extenuating his own conduct, and conſidering the deceaſed 


as one with whom he had been united by the ties of relationſhip as 


well as policy, as one who had been a part of himſelf) the vio- 
lence, with which I proceed, was not my choice; I have done 
but by him as we do by our own natural bodies. I have employed 


= force, where force only could be effectual. I have ſhed the blood 


of the irreclaimable Antony, on the ſame principle that we lance 
a diſeaſe incurable by gentler means. SrEEVEN SS. 


| When we have any bodily complaint, that is 888 by cearity⸗ N 


5 ing, we uſe the lancet: and if we neglect to do ſo, we are deſtroyed 


by it. Antony was to me a diſeaſe; and by his being cut off, 1 
am made whole. We could not both have lived in the world to- | 
ether; ©: | 
. Launch, the ord in a the old copy, 1s ony the old felling of -- 
launce. 3 Minſhew' s Dicr. in v. | 
So alſo Daniel, in one of his Sonnets : 
„ ſorrow's tooth ne'er rankles more, 
Og. T han when it bites, but /auncheth not the ſore.” 
Maron E. 
5 — his e ts _— His i Is 5 here uſed for is, M. Maso 
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Our cqualneſs to this. Lear me, good friends. — 
19 I will tell you at ſome meeter ſeaſon; Wo 


B a Meſſenger. 5 


The bufincly of this ran looks out of im, 
We'll hear him what he ſays —Whence are you ?+ 


Mes. A poor Egyptian yet, e f 


miſtreſs, 


Confin'd 3 in all ſhe has, her monument, 

Of thy intents deſires inſtruction ; 
That ſhe preparedly may frame herſelf 
To the way the's forc'd to. 7 


VVT Bid her have good heart; 
She ſoon ſhall know of us, by ſome of ours, 


How honourable and how kindly we“ 
Determine for her: for Cæſar cannot live 
To be ba ence 8 


| : 


z Our 3 2 ks . That i is, Foul 1 3 Us, in our 


5 equality of fortune, diſagree 70 a pitch like Os Wine: one FO us 

muſt die. JoansoN. | 
hence are you ?] The defective metre of this 858 1 the. 
| irregular reply to it, may authorize a Tappoſition that 1 it * 5 


ſtood thus: 
| Well hear him what be fays—Whence, and ah are you? 
| STEEVENS., 


- 4 1 Egyptian yet. The queen my miſtreſs, &c.] If this punc- 
tuation be right, the man means to ſay, that he is ye? an Agyptian, 
that is, yer @ ſervant of the queen of Agypt, though ſoon to be- 

come a ſubject of Rome. Joh xsON. 


6 How honourable and how kindly We 
uſes adjeRives adverbially. So, in Julius Cajar : 
* Young man, thou could'ſt not die more Honourable. 


See alſo Vol. VIII. p. 552, n. 5. The modern editors, ho-. 


ever, all read—honourably. MALONE.. 
1 —— fer Cæſar cannot live 


Ta be ungentle.] The old copy has fare. Mt Pope made the 


emendation, Maron z.. 


3 


—] Our author ale N 
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"Mis. 30 dhe gods preſerve thee! [Exit 


_ Czs. Come hither, Proculeius ; Go, and ſay, 

We purpoſe her no ame: give her what comforts 
The quality of her paſſion ſhall require; 

Leſt, in her greatneſs, by ſome mortal ORE 

She do Kut for her life in Nome 
Would be eternal in our triumph: Go, . 
And, with your ſpeedieſt, bring 1 us what ſhe ſay: 8. 
And how you man of her. 


FRO. an > 6 I ſhall. (Ext Preite | 


s. Gallus, go you along. — Where” s Dolabella, 
To ſecond Proculeius! „„ ĩ ᷣ O00 Garlus. : 


AGR. MEC. : Dolabella! 


Cs. Let him alone, for I remember now _ 
8 How he's employ'd; he ſhall in time be ready. 
Go with me to my tent; where you ſhall fee 
How hardly I was drawn into this war; 
Hou calm and gentle I proceeded ſtill 
In all my writings: Go with me, and fee 5 
1 What Tc can 1 ſhow 1 in this. „ ( Raauut. - 


5 3 life in * 3 
Muould be eternal in our triumph ] Hanmer reads  judiciouſly | 
| enough, but without neceſſity: : | N 
M ould be eternalling our FI EIS | 
| The ſenſe is, I She dies here, ſhe will 4 forgotten, hut if I fend 
ber 1n triumph to Rome, her memory and ny glory will be eternal, 
| | Joh xsOox. 
| | The following paſſage in The 8 of Venus, &. a poem, 
| | OE 151, will ſufficiently ſupport the old reading: e 
Tl ſome foule-ſwelling ebon cloud. would fall, 
78 For her to hide herſelf eternal tn,” STEEVENS. 
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8 E N E II. 
Alexandria. A Room in the Monument. 2s 
Enter C LEOPATR 5 F Crna aur AN, | and Is AS. 


Ene. My deſolation Joes begin to EY 

7 better life: *Tis paltry to be Ceſar; _ 
Not being fortune, he's but fortune's knave, 3 
A miniſter of her will; And it is great 

To do that thing that ends all other deeds; 
Which ſhackles accidents, and bolts up change ; = 
Which ſleeps, and never palates more the dung, 

: T he e J nurſe and Ceſar” 8. 


8 Als Chute, &c. ] Our vc TR 101 in K. tears PILL. y 

Vol. XI. p. 177, n. 8.) has attempted to exhibit at once the out- 
de and the inſide of a building. It would be impoſſible to repre- 
ſent this ſcene in any way on the ſtage, but by making Cleopatra 


and her attendants ſpeak all their ſpeeches till the queen is ſeized, 
within the monument. MaLoxe, 


% —— fortunes brave, The fervant of fortune. Jon xsox. Ss 


2 And it is great |: | 
= do that thing that ends all other 1 . 
Which ſhackles accidents, and bolts up "> SY "Er 
Which Sleeps, and never palates more the dung, 


The beggar's nurſe and Ceſar's,] . The difficulty of the p W 


| if any difficulty there be, ariſes only from this, that the act of 


ſuicide, and the ſtate which i is the effect of ſuicide are confounded. 
Voluntary death, ſays the, 1s an act which bolts up change ; ; It pro- 
duces a ſtate, | 


Which ſleeps, 3 never -tolates more « the dung, 
The beggar's nurſe, and Ceſar's. 


Which has no longer need of the groſs and terrene Gilionance,.3 in 


the uſe of which Cæſar and the beggar are on a level. 
The ſpeech is abrupt, but Fee in ſuch a ſtate 1 is  forely 
natural. JouNs0N. | . 


It has been alrcady faid i in this « play „that 
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: Enter, to the gates of the Annen, Proculb 8, 


Gar lus, and Soldiers. 


Pro. Cæſar ſends greeting to the: queen 591 Egypt; 


8 bids thee ſtudy on what fair demands e 
Thou mean'ſt to have him grant thee. Ret 


Cxko. [Within.] „„ 8 thy n name? ? 
| Pro. My name is Proculeius. e 
ie, Antony 


Did tell me of you, bade me truſt you; but 
Ido not greatly care to be deceiv'd, 5 
That have no uſe for truſting. If your maſter: 7 
Would have a queen his beggar, you muſt tell mm, 7 
| That majeſty, to keep decorum, muſt _ > 
Do leſs beg than a kingdom: if he pleaſe 
To give me conquer'd Egypt for my ſon, 
Hie gives me ſo much of mine own, as 1 
Will kneel to o him with thanks.” - N 
PRO. + fiat oi Ss 
You are fallen into a princely hand, fear e 


Make your full reference freely to my lord, 


Who 1s ſo full of grace, that it flows over 
On all that need: Let me port to him EET, 


our 9 ak 3 
6c . man as beaſt. 


cc 


"ood Mr. Tollet obſery 'es, „that in Heoradnai, B. UI. as Evhio- | 
pian king, upon hearing a deſcription of the nature of wheat, re- 
5 plied, that he was not at all ſurprized, if men, who eat nothing 


but dung, did not attain a longer lite,” Shakſpeare has the ſame - 
epithet in The Winter's Tale: age NG: AN 


„ nA , © face to . 
„ Of the whole dungy earth.. 


Again, i in Timon : 


vc”, the earth's a thief _ | OO 
That feeds and breeds by a compoſture 8 _ 
"FE: From general excrement. -STEEVENS, | | 
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Your ſweet dependancy ; ; and you ſhall find 
A conqueror, that will pray in aid for Kindneſs," 
: Where he for 5 is kneel'd to. 


„„ ----- FWithin.] Pray you, tell him : 


: 1 am his fortune's vallal, and I ſend him 
The greatneſs he has got.“ I hourly learn 

A doctrine of obedience; and would a 
f Look him i' the face. 


o This Ln: report, dear lady. 


: Have comfort ; for, I know, your 8 18 mes 


Of him thar caus'd it. 


Gar. You ſee how eaſily ſhe may be ſurpriz'd ; 
Here PrRocurLeivs, and two of the guard, aſcend. 
the monument by a ladder placed againſt a 


window, and having deſcended, come behind _ 
Cx rorATRA. Some N. the guard unbar. and Pas 


open the gates.” £2 
Guard her till Cæſar come.“ 
Ys ProcuLeIus and the guard. Exit Gallus. 


3 ike will. pray i in aid Ah kindneſs, F in aid is a 
term uſed for a petition made in a court of juſtice tor the call- 


: ing in of help from another that hath an intereſt in the cauſe 1 K 


: ques. HANMER. 


ſend him | | 
5 greatneſs he has 5 ] I allow him to be my conqueror ; I 
_ own his ſuperiority with complete ſubmiſſion. Joh xsox. 


A kindred idea ſeems to occur in The Tempeſt : 
„ Then, as my gift, and thy own acquiſition, 


_« Worthily purchas'd, take my daughter.” STzeve Ns. 
Johnſon has miſtaken the meaning of this paſſage, nor will the 


words bear the conſtruction he gives them. It appears to me, that 
by zhe greatneſs he has got, ſhe means her crown which he has won; 
and I ſuppoſe that when ſhe pronounces theſe words, ſhe delivers 
to Froculeius either her crown, or ſome other enſign of royalty. 

| M. Masox. 
5 In the old copy there is no ſtage- direction. That which is now 


inſerted is formed on the old tranſlation of Plutarch: © Proculeius 


came to the gates that were very thicke and Arong, and ſyrely 
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In as. Royal queen! e 1 
C148. O Cleopatra! thou art taken, queen! — 


barred; but yet there were ſome cranc cut through the avhich her wayce 
might be heard, and ſo they without underſtood that Cleopatra de- 
maunded the kingdome of Egypt for her ſonnes: and that Procu- 

leius aunſwered her, that ſhe ſhould be of good cheere and not be 
_ affrayed to refer all unto Cæſar. After he had viewed the place 


very well, he came and reported her aunſwere unto Cæſar: who 
immediately ſent Gallus to ſpeak once againe with her, and bad 


him purpoſely hold her with talk, -i Proculeius did ſet up a ladder 
againſt that high windowe by the which Antonius vas treſed 4p, and © 
came down into the monument with two of his men hard by the gate, 


where Cleopatra ſtood to hear what Gallus ſaid unto her. One of 


her women which was ſhut in her monument with her, ſawe Pro- _ 
culeius by chaunce, as he came downe, and ſhreeked out, O, 


poore Cleopatra, thou art taken. Then when ſhe ſawe Proculeius 

behind her as ſhe came from the gate, ſhe thought to have ſtabbed 
herſelf with a ſhort dagger ſhe wore of purpoſe by her fide. But 
Proculeius came ſodainly upon her, and taking her by both the 


5 hands, ſayd unto her, Cleopatra, firſt thou ſhalt doe thy ſelfe ; 
great wrong, and ſecondly unto Cæſar, to deprive him of the oc- 


caſion and opportunitie openlie to ſhew his vauntage and mercie, 
and to give his enemies cauſe to accuſe the moſt courteous and 
noble prince that ever was, and to appeache him as though he were 
a cruel and mercileſſe man, that were not to be truſted, So, even 
as he ſpake the word, he tooke her dagger from her, and ſhooke _ 
her clothes for feare of any poyſon hidden about her.” MarLonsg. - 
6 Gal. You ſee how eafily ſhe may be ſurprizg'd j— 
Cuard her till Cæſar come. | [Mr. Rowe (and Mr. Pope fol- 
lowed him) allotted this ſpeech to Charmian.] This blunder was 
for want of knowing, or obſerving, the hiſtorical fact. When 
Cæſar ſent Proculeius to the queen, he ſent Gallus after him with _ 
neu inftructions : and while one amuſed Cleopatra with propoſitions _ 


from Cæſar, through the crannies of the monument, the other 
ſcaled it by a ladder, entered it at a window backward, and made 


Cleopatra, and thoſe with her, priſoners. I have reformed the 
' paſſage therefore, (as, I am perſuaded, the author deſigned it;; 
from the authority of Plutarch. Mr. Theobald gives Ten ſee 
| how enſily &c. to Gallus; and Guard her &c. to Proculeins,. | 
zj oo ay Con ies. 
This line in the firſt edition is given to Proculeius; and to him 
it certainly belongs, though perhaps miſplaced. I would put it at 
the end of his foregoing ſpeech: _ Eo ern 
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cxfo. Quick, quick, good hands. 0 
[drawing a dagger. 


Pao. he Hold, worthy lady, hold: 
| | [. ſeizes and diſarms her. 


| 9⁰ not t yourſelf en wrong, who are in this 
| Reliev'd, but not * . 


„„ ' What, of death too, 
That rids our : dogs af languiſh? VV 
FRO. f Cleopatra, 


Do not abuſer my maſter's bounty; by 
The eee of yourſelf: let the w orld ſee 


V 3 he for grace is - Lie? Es: EE Wy 
5 [Aſide to Gallus.] You fee, howw eafrly &e n may 1 FE priz'd A 


Then while Cleopatra makes a formal anſwer, Gallus, upon 5 
the hint given, ſeizes ey and Proculcius, OTE the civ ility 


of his anſwer: 

your hight is pity 4 
| of him that caus dit. 
cries Out: b 

| "Open her zill Ca. come. Jon ut X50 v. 


To this ſpeech, as well as the preceding, Pro. 1. E. Proculeius] 


is prefixed in the old copy. It is clear from the paſſage quoted 


from Plutarch in the followi ing note that this was an error of the 


cCompoſitor's at the preſs, and that it belongs to Gallus; who, after 


Proculeius hath, according to his ſuggeſtion, aſcended the monu- 5 
ment, goes out to inform Cæſar that Cleopatra is taken, That 


Cæſar was informed immediately of Cleopatra's being taken, ap- 


pears from Dolabella's firſt een to Proculeius on his Ry See 8 


p. 660: 
| 08 Proculeins: | 
What thou haſt hw thy maſter Cefar Las ke; 


| This information, it is to be preſumed, Cæſar obtained from Gallus. 


The ſlage- directions being very imperfect in this ſcene in the old 


copy, no exitis here marked; but as Gallus afterwards enters along 
with Cæſar, it was undoubtedly the author's intention that he 
ſhould here go out. In the modern editions this as well as the 
preceding ſpeech is given to Proculeius, though the error in the 
old ok clearly ſhows that zo ſpeakers were intended, Mao E. 


[anguiſh ?] So, in Romeo and Fuliet, Act J. fc. ii: 


One deſperate grief cu cure with another's langniſh.”" 
| STEEVENS. 


vor. XII. Uu 
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:- "His wbicncſs well acted, which your death - 


Will never let come forth. 8 
„ e Where art t thou; dah? | 


Come hither, come ! come, come, and take a he ea 
Worth 11 babes and beggars! [7 


ORs > %% ps gy, * temperance, lady! 


Ex ko. Sir: IT will eat no meat, Pl not drink, ür: 
If idle talk will once be neceſſary, „ 5 
II not — neither: , "This mortal houſe ru. ruin, 5 


= Worth many bob and 1 I Why, death, wilt n not 
rather ſeize a queen, than * thy force pon babes and beggars. 
| DO * SON. 
n * if idle talk well] ance te 28 = 5 
. PU not fleep neither :] I will not cat, 251 if it vill be neceſſary | 
noab for once to waſte a moment in idle tall of my purpoſe, I avill 
vor ſleep neither, In common converſation we often uſe will be, 
with as little relation to futurity. I" Now 1 am n going, f it . | 
be fit for me to dine firſt. Jon N SON. | 


Once may mean ſometimes. Of this uſe 4 the wort 1 have a | 
Ie ready given inſtances, both in The Merry Wives of Windſor, and 


King Henry VIII. The meaning of Cleopatra ſeems to be this. 5 


I idle zalking be ſometimes neceſſary to the prolongation of life, 
N I will not ep for fear of falling idly in my flecp. 1.6 55 
ljbe ſenſe deſigned, however, may be If it be neceſſary, for | 
once, to talk of performing impoſſibilities, why, I'll not ſleep 
neither. I have little confidence, however, in theſe attempts to 
ne a meaning from the words under conſideration. STEEVENS, 


The explications above given appear to me ſo unſatisfactory, 


5 1 ſo little deducible from the words, that I have no doubt that a 


line has been loſt after the word necęſſary, in which Cleopatra 
threatened to obſerve an obſtinate filence. The line probably 
began with the words J 1, and the compoſitor s eye glancing on 
the ſame words in the line beneath, all chat intervened was loft. 5 
Bee p. 539, n 155 and p. 647, n. 7. 
— po Othello, quarto, ig Act III. 1.1 
„And needs no other ſuitor but his likings, 
. To rale the Jafeft occaſio 2 by the Fronts 1 
To bring you in. | _- 
In the folio the ſecond line is omitted, by the comoatine $ eye, 5 
. _ the firſt word of it was compoſed, glancing on the ſame word 
immediately under it in the ſubſequent line, and then proceeding 
with that line inſtead of the other, This happens frequenty'a at the 
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Do Cefar what he can. | Know, fir, that! 
Will not wait pinion'd at your maſter” 8 court; 
Dor once be chiſtis'd with the ſober eye 
Oft dull Octavia. Shall they hoiſt me up, 
And ſhow me to the ſhouting varletry 
Of cenſuring Rome? Rather a ditch in Egypt 
Be gentle grave to me! rather on Nilus' mud 
Lay me ſtark naked, and let the water-flies 
| Blow me into abhorring ! rather make 
My country's high pyramiges my be * 
2 And Hang me up in chains ! | 


preſs. The omitted Une! in the ; pallage which bis given riſe to the 
” * note, might have been of this import: | 
Sir, I will eat no meat, Þll not drink, fir; 
If idle talk will once be neceflary, 

I'LL not fo much as ſyllable a word  _ 

IT'LL not ſleep neither: This mortal houſe I Il ruin, Ss: * | 


| The words JI not ſleep neither, contain a new and diſtinct me- 
nace. I once thought that Shakſpeare might have written —I'II 

. in p. 671, Cæſar comforting Cleopatra, 
ſays, ** feed, and ſleep; which ſhows that fleep i in the pallage = 


not /peak neither; 


before us is the true reading. MaLON RE. 


EM agree that a line is loſt, which I ſhall attempt to fupply : 
| Sir, I will eat no meat, I'll not drink, ſir; : 
1f idle talk wwill once be neceſſary, | 
II will not ſpeak; if ſleep be 1 

Il not ſleep en, | 


The repetition of the word neceſſary may have occaſioned the 


| omiſſion, R1TsSON. 


9 My country's high pyramides my gibber, ] The i defined w we : 
| ſhould read—pyramides, Lat. inſtead of pyramids, and ſo the folio 
reads, The verſe will otherwiſe be defective. . in Dr. 


Fauſtus, 1604: 

V heſides the gates and high ppramides 
That Julius Cæſar brought from Africa.“ 1 
5 Again, , in Tamburlaine, 1 I590: | 
Like to the ſhadows of Hide. . 
Again. in Warner's Albion's England, 1602. B. XII. c. eki: 
„The theaters, pyramides, the hills of half a mile.“ 


Mr. Tollet obſerves, that Sandys in his Travels, as well as | | 
Drayton in the 26th ſong of his e uſes Kamen wa 


e STEEVENS, | pr 
U u 2 


\ F 
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Pxo. . : You do einn : 
Theſe thoughts of horror further than you ſhall 
Find Canis in Ceſar. 


-: Enter Doranetia. - 


Sin Dat . Proculetis, e 5 
What thou haſt done thy maſter Cæſar knows, 
And he hath ſent for thee : as for the queen, - 


| Tm take her to my OW 


„ 8, Dolabella, 
It ſhall content 1 me het; be gentle to her — 


| Ti 0 Cæſar I will ſpeak what "_ ſhall pleaſe, 
Þ CrrorarRA. 
If you'll employ me to him. 
: CxkEO. e Say, 1 would dle. 5 | 
„„ 7 nl Ppeviews: and Soldiers. 
2 Dor. Moſt noble empreſs, you have heard of m me? 3 5 
Cxko. 1 cannot tell. „ 
Dol. „„ Aſſurediy, you know me. 5 
5 Cxxo. "No matter, fir, what 1 have heard, or 
: known. | 


: Yau laugh, when hr women, , ell cheir dreams; | 
Js t not your trick? _ 
8 1 1 not, BOT 


Cxko. I dream -d, there was an emperor An- 
tony ;— 
5 o ſuch another flees. that 1 might ſee: 
But ſuch another man! 5 


8 If it might pleaſe you,— 
Ceo. His face was as the heavens ; and therein 
| ſtuck 9 Cf 


as ES T bis conjundtion i: is wanting þ in the brd, bur 


_ 1s „e by the ſecond toll, STEEVENS, 
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1 ſun,” arid moon ; which kept their courſe, and 


1 r 
The little O, the earth. . 


Dol. e Moſt ſovereign creature,— 


e His legs beſtrid the ocean: his rear'd arm 
5 Creſted the world: his voice was Propertied 


As all the tuned ſpheres, and that to friends; 
But when he meant to quail and ſhake the 28 
= FRE: was as TURING thunder. | For his bounty, 


as the heavens; and FT AER fuck 
A ſun, So, 1 in King Henry IV, P. II: 
KO it uc upon him, as the fon. 
In the grey vault of heaven,” Srrrvxxs. | 
2 The little O, the earth.] Old copy— 1 | 
The little o the earth. „ 
Dol. Moft ſovereign creature. "Par 25 


9 


What a bleſſed limping verſe theſe hem iftichs give 1 Had none 5 
| of the editors an ear to find the hitch in its pace? There is but 
_ a ſyllable wanting, and that, 1 believe N was @ but of a — | 


| letter. F , FE 
The little O 0 th? FOR YL 


. the little orb or circle. Our poet i in other paſſages chuſes t to 


: —_ himſelf thus. THNOBAL D. 


When two words are repeated near to each other; printers very | 


often omit one of them. The text however may well ſtand. 


Henry V, | | 

9 can we cram Is 

-— Within this wooden O the very caſques, &c. 
Ain „ in 4 Midſummer-Night's Dream: 


Than all yon fiery ces, and eyes of light. M ALONE. 


3 His legs beſtrid the ocean: &c.] So, in Julius Ceſar * 
6 7 4 man, he doth beſtride the narrow . 
Like a Coloſſus.” Ma LO. | 


4 his rear'd arm 


5 


| editors read, with no leſs obſcurity : 
| —— when 5 ta friends. STEEVENS, 


Uu 3 


Nea "rom 9 uſes O for an orb or circle. 59, in E. . 


Creſted the aworld :] Alluding to ſome of the old creſts i in he- + 
| raldry, where a raiſed arm on a wreath was mounted on e | 
| ERCY.. 
—and that to Fun 1 Thus the old 9 05 The modern 5 
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There was no winter in't; an autumn 'twas, 
That grew the more by reaping :* His delights 
Were dolphin-like ;* they ſhow'd his back above 
The element they liv'd 1 in: In his 5 0 


e bis bounty, ; — 

There avas no winter in't; an autumn baba, 

| That grew the more by reaping”: 1] Old copy 

| an Antony it was, | 

nA here was certainly a contraſt both in the thought and terms, ; 
del d here, which is loſt in an accidental corruption. How 

could an Antony grow the more by reaping? I'Il venture, by a 
very eaſy change, to reſtore an exquiſite fine alluſion ; which 
carries its reaſon with it . ue there was no Winter in his i 


TY bounty : 


. bexnty, . „5 
There was no winter in't; an autumn 'rwar, 5 
| That grew the more by reaping. 


T ought to take notice, that the 1 ingenious Dr. Thirlby likewiſe . 


” tarted this very emendation, and had mark d it in the n of 15 | 
his book. THEOBALILp. 


The following lines i in Shakſpeare' $ 53d Sonnet add Fopport to = 
the emendation: _ - 
Speak of the ſpring, and fager of the year, 

Ihe one doth ſhadow of your bounty ſhow; | 
The other as your bounty doth appear, 
„And you in every bleſſed ſhape we know.” . 

By the ozher in the third line, i. e. the 9 * the year, the 2 


| poet means autumn, the ſeaſon of plenty. 


Again. in The Tempeſt : 
How does my bounteous ſiſter [Ceres] 25 . 5 


I cannot reſiſt the temptation to quote the e beautiful 
| b from Ben Jonſon's Neav Inn, on the ſubject of li erality: | 
He gave me my firſt breeding, I acknowledge; 
Then ſhow'r'd his bounties on me, like the hours ; 
That open-handed fit upon the clouds, 
And preſs the liberality of heaven 5 
«© Down to the laps of thankful men.“ srrevrws. 
7 — His deli gts 


de be O.] This i image occurs in a mort poem . 
7. inferted i in T. Lodge's Life and Death of William Longbeard, the 5 
” aff famous and witty Engliſh Traitor &c. 159 3. 4to. bl. 1. | 
h faire of faireſt, Do/phin-like, _ f 
90 Wihin the rivers of — plaint,“ Ke, STERVENS. | 
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25 Walk d crowns, a4 crownets ; realms and iſlands L 


„„ ele 
As plates dropp' d from his pocket. „ 8 
Do. 1 5 5 Cleopatra, „ 
xxo. Think you, there was, or r might be, ſuch f 
a man 


Fs ; As this I dream d of: 1 


„ Fo Guatle madam, no. 


Cxxo. You lie, up to the hearing of the gods. 
5 Bur, if there be, or ever were one ſuch _ 


Irs paſt the Gre of dreaming Nature wants ſtuff 


To vie ſtrange forms * with fancy; yet, to imagine : 
"A Antony, \ were nature's piece 'gainſt fancy, 
S ſhadows nerd 


1 . plates — = Plus mean, I beliere, . ler money. — in 

8 Marlow J 7 of Malta, 1633: 8 . 
What's the price of chis flave 200 erowns? 

| And if he has, he's worth 309 plates,” 

: Again; -- ©: : 

„ Rat'ſt thou this Moor but at 200 Mates | en STxevens. 


| Mr. Steevens juſtly interprets plates to mean ſilver money. It 
is a term in heraldry. The balls or roundels in an efcutcheon of 
arms, according to their different colours, have different names. 


If gudes, or red, they are called zorteauxes; if or, or yellow, 
berants; if argent, or white, platet, which are buttons of ſilver 


without any impreſſion, but only prepared for the Tons 
So Spenſer, Faery Queen, L. II. c. vii. ſt. 5: 
Some others were new driven, and diſtent 
Into great ingoes, and to wedges ſquare; 
Some in round plates withouten moniment, | 
gut moſt were ſtampt, and in their metal bare, 
cc The N ſhapes of kings and keſars, ſtraung and rare.“ 
| | WIALLEV. 
1 or eder abere one luck; ] The old copy e ever, Kc. 5 
The EE Was made by Mr, Rowe, MATrON B. | 


Jo vieflrange forms To vie was a term at cards. See : 
Vol. VI. p. 338, n. 93 and p. 459, n. 2. STEEVENS. | 
0 | 


Jet, to imagine | | 
An Ant: ny, Were nature's piece "painft fancy, | = 
Conde mmng Shai quite, ] The word prece, 18 a term appro= | 


A 


—̃ä— — — EE gen 
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LOH Ilear! me, good madam: 
Your loſs is as yourſelf, great; and you bear it 


As anſwering to the weight: Would I might never 


O' ertake purſu'd ſucceſs, but I do feel, 


By the rebound of yours, a N that ſhoots? 
My very heart at root. 


„%% ones Linen you, ſir. 


by Know you, what Cæſar means to do with me? 
Dot. 1 am loath to tell 0 what 1 would vo 


neee, 
ö Co. Nay, pray you, 1 


= D . Though he be honourable, — 
Eko. He'll lead me then | in triumph? EE 
= „„ | Madam, he will; 0 
5 1 know tit. b 


Wirms. Make way there —Crfar, 


| Enter Caan, Glitter, ee Wire vis, 


_ SELEUCVS, and me > 


V Which i is the queen 7 
Of Egypt? 
Sib. 'Tis the emperor, madam. 0 
jͤð O N [CTTOPATRA kneels, 
Ca: - 5 5 „ Ariſe, 5 


| mi to works of art. Here Nature and Fs ancy produce each 
their piece, and the piece done by Nature had the preference. An- 
tony was in reality paſt the ſixe of dreaming; ; he was more by Nature : 


than DIO could preſent in ſleep. JoHNSON, 


— ſorts -] The old copy reads—/uites, STE EVENS. 5 
1 as correction Was made by Mr. Pope. The error aroſe from 


e the two words, in the time of Queen Elizabeth, being pronound ced 
Y Alike, See Vol. V. p. 252, n. 6. Matox, | 5 | | 


— — 
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You ſhall not kneel : 
1 pray FER riſe; riſe, "Egypt: | - 
CER „. ods 
Will have it thus ; my maſter and my lord 
I muſt 3 . 


> Ca. Take to you no > hard thoughts: : 
The record of what i injuries you did us, 
Though written in our fleſh, we ſhall remember 
As things but done by chance. 


%%% Te . ſir 0? the world, 276) 
I cannot project mine own cauſe ſo well“ 5 
To make it clear; but do confeſs, I have 

Been laden with like frailties, which before 
Have often ſham” d our ſex. | 


WY, caunot project mine wn can o 7 avell —] Proje 1 to 


5 invent a cauſe, not to plead it; which is the ſenſe here * | 


It is plain that we ſhould read: 
| I cannot proctor my own cauſe 4 belt, 
The technical term, to plead by an advocate. Wansvn ron. | 


Sir T. Hanmer reads: 

. [ cannot parget my own can 2 
meaning, I cannot whitewa/>, warniſ>, or 2 my cauſe. 1 be- 
lieve the preſent reading to be right. To projet a cauſe is to re- 

preſent a cauſe; to projet it awell, is to *Y or contrive a ſcheme of | 
defence. | Jonxsox. | | 


The old reading may N 'D the true one. Sir john Ma 
: rington in his Metamorphaſis of Ajax, 1596, p. 79, ſays: © I have 


cChoſen Ajax for the projec? of this diſcourſe.” Yet Sir Thomas 


| Hanmer's conjecture may be likewiſe countenanced ; for the word 

he withes to bring in, is uſed in the 4th eclogue of Drayton : 

7 „ Scorn'd 5 852 pargit, and the borrow'd hair.“ 
And ſeveral times by Ben Jonſon, So, in The Silent Woman : 

1 ſhe's $6 fifty too, and pargets.” STEEVENS, | 


ln Much ads 1 Nothing, we find theſe lines : 
"0 - She cannot love, 
Nor take no ſhape nor projet of affection, 
«© She is ſo ſelt-endear'd.” | 
1 cannot project, &c. means therefore, I cannot ſhape c or form my 
cauſe, Kc. | Maron. | | 


| 
| 
4 
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A 8 Cleopatra, know, 
We will extenuate rather than enforce : 
If you apply yourſelf to our intents, 57 5 
(Which towards you are moſt gentle, ) you ſhall find | 


A benefit in this change; but if you ſeek 


To lay on me a cruelty, by taking 


Antony's courſe, you ſhall bereave yourſelf 
Oft my good purpoſes, and put your children _ 
| To that deſtruction which I'll guard them ROY 
- If thereon you rely. I'll take my leave. 


Cxko. And may, through all the world: "tis 
vours; and we 
Your ſcutcheons, and your ſigns of conqueſt, ſhall 


f Hang 1 in what Place You pleale. Here, my good 


lord. 
Cs. You ſhall adviſe me in all for Cleopatra.” ; 


Cxko. This is the brief of e Pate, and 
ewes, - : 


1 am 1 poſſeſs d of: *tis exactly valued ; 5 
1 N petty _ admitted. *—Where' $ Seleucus! ? 


1 You all * me in all FR C Wee! You ſhall our be 
my counſellor, and ſuggeſt whatever you wiſh to be done lor your 


| "relief: So, afterwards : 


For we intend ſo to pole you, as 
5 « Yourſelf ſhall give us counſel.” Maroxg. 5 
6 "tis exatly valued; _ | | 
Net petty things admitted. ] Sagacious editors! Cleopatra gives 


in a lift of her wealth, ſays, 'tis exactly valued, but that petty 
things are not admitted in this liſt: and then ſne appeals to her 
: treafurer, that ſhe has reſerved nothing to herſelf. And when he 

' betrays her, ſhe is reduced to the ſhift of exclaiming againſt the 


ingratitude of ſervants, and of making apologies for having ſecreted 
certain 2 Who does not ſee, that we ou She to read: 
Not peliy things omitted? 
"oo this declaration lays open her filhood; and makes het angry , 


When her treaſurer detects her in a direct lie. THEOBALD, 


Notwithſtanding the wrath of Mr. Theobald, I have 1 5 


the old reading, She 1 is angry e that the is accuſed of 
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Ser. Here, inadiin. 


Crxo. This is my treaſurer; let him 12 my 
lord, 785 

. Upon his peril, that! have Nett 5 

Io myſelf nothing. Speak the truth, Seleucus. 5 


YT Madam, 


1 had rather ſeel my lips,” 7 than, to my y peril, 
Speak that which is not. _ 


„ What 16 I kept back? 


St. Enough to purchaſe what you have made | 
N known. | 


Cs. Nay , bluſh not, Cleopatra; 1 approve . 
Your wiſdom i in the deed. 


EOS "Hee, Ceſar! O, behold, ; 
How pomp is follow'd! mine will now be yours; | 
And, ſhould we ſhift eſtates, yours would be mine. 
The ingratitude of this Seleucus does 

Even make me wild: O ſlave, of no more tun 
Than love that's hir'd — What, goeſt thou back? 

5 -- thou re 

= back, I warrant thee; but rol catch thine eyes, 
| Though they had Inge: Slave, . ſoul- leſs villain, 


0: rarely Beets Ps 


"Ces... | Good queen, let us entreat you. 
Cxxo. 0 Ceeſar, whata wounding ſhame i is this; . 


1 hand ellen more PER petty things, Dr. Warburton 191 Sir i 

I. 1 follow Theobald. JohNsON. | 
— ſeel my lips,] Sew up my mouth. Jon xsox.. | 
1 5 means, cloſe up my lips as effectually as the eyes of a hawk 
are cloſed. To eel hawks was the technical term. STEEVENs.. 


WS rarely baſe J i. e. baſe in an uncommon degree. | 
STEEVENS, 
90 onen, 55 This ſpeech of Cleoparr is raken from 22 os 


eſtate— 
; meekneſs. 
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by That thou, vouchſafing here to viſit me, 
Doing the honour of thy lordlineſs _ 


To one ſo meek,* that mine own ſervant ſhould | 


Parcel the ſum of my diſgraces by 
Addition of his envy | Say, good Cæſar, 
— Thar 1 ſome lady ing have W e 


0 Thomas North 5 redeten of Plutarch bene it ſtands as e 5 
« O Cæſar, is not this great ſhame and reproach, that thou having | 
vouchſafed to take the pains to come unto me, and haſt done me 


this honour, poor wretch and caitiff creature, brought into this 
pitiful and miſerable eſtate, and that mine own ſervants ſhould 


come now to accuſe me. Though it may be that I have reſerved 
ſome jewels and trifles meet for women, but not for me (poor ſoul) 


to ſet out myſelf withal; but meaning to give ſome pretty preſents 


unto Octavia and Livia, chat they making means and interceſſion 


for me to ow, thou mighteſt yet extend bay, favour and mercy | 
upon me,” OTEEVENS, = 


2 Joy one - 3 ] Meek, I ſuppoſe, means x we tame, ſubdued = ö 


1 by adverſity. So, in the parallel paſſage in Plutarch: poor 


wretch, and N creature, brought into this pitiful and miſerable _ 
Cleopatra in any other ſenſe was not eminent for 


Our author has employed this word in Te be Rope Us Lucrece, i in Y 


the ſame ſenſe as here: 


«« Feeble deſire, all 1 recreant, poor, and meek, | 
« Like to a bankrupt beggar, wails his caſe,” Ma LONE, 


Parcel the fum of my diſgraces by ——] To parcel her diſgraces, 


might be expreſſed in Ds ae language, to bundle 2 her calamities. 


| | Jon NSN. 
The meaning, 1 int Sicher 1 is, — that this fellow ſhould _ 


àadd one more parcel or item to the ſum of my difgraces, namely, 


his own malice ;*—or, “ that this fellow ſhould 207 5 the ſum of 


my, diſgraces, and add his own malice to the account. 


Parcel is here uſed technically. So, in King Henry IV. P. I. 


That this fellow [ Francis, the drawer, ] ſhould have tewer 


words than a parrot! his eloquence the parcel of a reckoning. 


There it means, either an idem, or the accumulated total formed | 8 


by various ies, MALON E. 


N of his envy !] Exvy 18 here, as almoſt Seat in Ig 


plays, my See Vol. *. Þ- 61, n. 95 and 4 195. MaLons, : 


* 
\ 
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Immoment toys, things of uch dignity 

As we greet modern friends * withal ; and , 
Some nobler token I have kept apart 

For Livia, and Octavia, to induce 

„ eir mediation ; muſt I be unfolded 


With one that 1 have bred? The 9 It ſmites 


„ 
Beneath the fall! have. Pr hee. go Mere 3 


[To Ser.pUCUS. 


Or I ſhall fois the cinders of my ſpirits 


Through the aſhes of my chance: *—Wert thou a 


man, 


. 


rs in theſe plays, common Or bane M. Masox. 
So, in As you like it « < 


« Full of wiſe 15 and modern inſlances. 
See Vol. VI. p. 68, n. 9. STEEVENS. 


by : | Through the aſhes of my chance: ] Or 3 The ly 1 
5 85 Begone, or I ſhall exert that royal ſpirit which J had in my 


i proſperity, in ſpite of the imbecillity of my preſent weak condi- 
Mon. I e the Oxford editor t to alter it to miſchance. 


| __ WarBukrTox, 
EE We have [Ve already in this 1 cc the wounded” chance of 


| Antony.“ MaLoNE. - 
Or ſhall ſhow the cinders of my irt = 


 Thrugh the aſhes of my chance :| Thus Chaucer i in his cane 85 


98 Tales, Tyrwhitt's edit. v. 3180: 
VV Vet in our hen cold is fire yreken.” | 
And thus (as the learned editor has obſerred) Mr. : Gray in his 
0 hurch-yard Elegy : | 
„Even in our * live their wana fires.” | | 
Mr. Gray refers to the following paſſage in the 169 0 rae}? fonnet 
= Petrarch, as his original: 
| „ Ch'i veggio nel penſier, dolce mis fi, 
FHredda una lingua, e due begli geen chiu/# 
5e | Rimaner dops 101 8 di Jos wille,” Edit. 1564. p. 271. | 
| | STEEVENS, 
= Again, in our above $ 73a Sondet; 5 
| In me thou ſce'tlt the glowing of ſuch firs; ans 
0 That o on 5 aſhes of his youth doth lie.” MaLoNt, 


modern friends =} n means Kio, a5 it generally 
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Thou would ſt have mercy on me. 
Cas. e 85 Forbear, Seleucus, 
- [Exit Steves. 0 


Cxxo. Be it known, that we, the ene are 
misthougnt 


or things that others 405 and, when we fall, 


We anſwer others' merits in our name, 


- Are therefore to be pitied. 5 


„%% ĩ "Cl 
Not what you have reſery'd, nor what acknowledg'd, 
Put we i' the roll of conqueſt : ſtill be it yours, 

| Beſtow it at your pleaſure; and believe, 
Cæſar's no merchant, to make prize with you 


5 Of things that merchants ſold. Therefore be cheer” d; | 


Make not # doh 3 Four. N no, dear , 


3 7 Be. it Jews, . We, the ee, are re her. 
For things that others do; and, when We fall, 
| 1 e anſaver others merits in our name, 


Are therefore 10 be pitied.] We ſuffer at our higheſt { ſtate of 5 8 


5 : elevation in the thoughts of mankind for that which others do; and 
dohen abe fall, thoſe that contented themſelves only to think ill 


before, call us to anſeber in our own names for the merits of 1 
Mae are therefore to be pitied. Merits is in this place taken 1 in an ill 8 
ſenſe, for actions meriting cenſure, Jo NSõM N . | 


The plain meaning is this. The greateſt of us are aherhid 4 5 
| things which others do; and when, by the decline of our power, abe 
| become in a condition to be queſtioned, ave are called to xr in our 
baun names for the actions of other people. : 
Merit is here uſed, as the word 4: fort frequently i is, to expreſs = 
a certain degree of merit or demerit. A man may merit ee 
ment as well as reward. M. Masox. 


As demerits was often uſed in Shakſpeare' s time as 8 mous 


to merit, ſo merit might have been uſed in the ſenſe which we now _ 
_ affix to demerit; or the meaning may be only, we are called to 


account, and to anſwer in our own names for ace, with which 5 
others rather than we, deſerve to be charged. MaLoxe, : 


8 Make not your thoughts your priſons : ] I once withed to read, 
| Make uot Jour my Jour F — 
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For we intend ſo to diſpoſe you, Is ©. 
_ Yourſelf ſhall give us counſel. Feed, and Nleep: 
Our care and pity is ſo much upon you, 

That we remain your friend; And ſo adieu. 


CxIko. My maſter, and my! lord! 


Cs. 8 | Not fo: Adieu 
5 | [Exeunt eln and his train. 


Co. He words me, girls, he words me, that # = 


3 ſhould not 
. Be noble to myſelf: but hark thee, Chinn: 
[ whiſpers CnakMIAV. 


I. Finiſh, good lady: the * fs is done, . 


; And we are for the dark. 
VV Hie thee again: 


 Thave woe eendy⸗ and it is . 


n G0, put it to the haſte. 
7 Guan, LL Madam, Twill. 


7 Re-enter Dor L A * 1 LA. 


Dake Where is the queen? 


Can., 55 Behold, fir [ Exit CHARMIAN, | 


„ N Dolabella? 


Dol. Madam, as thereto ſworn by your com- 


mand, 
Which my love makes religion to obey, 
I tell you this: Cæſar through Syria 
Intends his journey; and, within three days, 
5 Lou with Your children will he ſend Nene: 


Do not + defray. yourſelf by muſing on 1 your 3 Yer I | 
would change nothing, as the old reading preſents a very proper 
- ſenſe, De not a Tart in imaginative, when in reality you are free, 


Jon N SON. 


Pn nn I — 
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Make your beſt uſe of this: I have perform'd 


Your pleaſure, and my promiſe. : 


. .  Dolabella, 


1 ſhall remain your debtor. 1 


„„ I your ſervant. 


: Adieu, good queen; 1 mak attend on Ceſar. 


Cxxo. Farewell, and thanks. [Exit Dor. ] Now, 
Iras, what think'ſt thou? | 


5 Thou, an Egyptian puppet, ſhalt be wenn 
In Rome, as well as I: mechanick flaves _ 
With greaſy aprons, rules, and hammers, ſhall 

Uplift us to the view; in their thick breaths, 

Rank of groſs diet, ſhall we be enclouded, 

And forc'd to drink their . 


%%%. The gods forbid! 
CLEO. Nay, tis on certain, Iras: Saucy lictors 


Will catch at us, like {trumpets ; and ſcald rhymers pf 
| Ballad us out o tune: the N Sarnen 


9 


. ſeald 1 


Ballad us our i tune] So, in The Rape of luce: 
thou 


„ Shalt have thy treſpaſs cited up in rh Yes, = 35 T 
And ſung by children in ſucceeding times.” MaLone, 
Scald was a word of Foupnnge. ren poverty, diſeaſe, and 


filth. Joh NSsõ xx. 


So, in The Merry | Tues of 2 Ev: ans calls ho Hoſt of PIE | 
Garter ** /cald, try companion; and in King Henry J. Flu- 
ellen beſto ws the ſame epithet on Piſtol, STEEVENVSsS. 

z the quick comedians 2 The gay inventive Gs. | 5 

Jon xsox. 

Quick means here, 8 ready than gar. M. Masox. 

The lively, inventiy e, quick-witted comedians. So, (ut ancos 


wy quogue altingam, ) in an ancient tract, entitled A brieſe defeription of 


Ireland, made in this yeare, 1589, by Robert Payne, &c. 8vo. 


1889: © They are gquick-witted, and of good conſtitution of bo- 


die. A. dee p. 424. n. ny and Vol, V. p. 220, n. 6. renn; 4 


Our Alexandrian revels ; Antony 


Some ſqueaking Cleopatra boy my 
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Exremporatly will ſtage us, and preſent 


Shall be brought drunken forth, and I ſhall ſee 1 | 


: N the poſture of a whore. 

| Tras. VVV the good gods! 
Cx ko. Nay, that i is certain. 5 
Leas. T'll never ſee it; for, 15 am ſure, my nails 1 
Are ſtronger than mine eyes. : 
AM EE Why, that's the way 
To fool their preparation, and to conquer 
Their moſt abſurd intents. Now, Charmian! 2— 


Enter CuarwIax, 


” Show: me, my women, like a queen ts fetch: 
oy beſt attires ; A am agurn for ho Fe 


OM od my  greatueſs we] The parts of women were ated on 

: the Form by boys. Hanmer. | 
, Nath; in Pierce Pennyl: 72 bas Sd tis: 1595, 1 2 
„Our players are not as the players beyond ſea, a fort of ſquirt= _ 
5 ing bawdy comedians, that have whores and common courteſans _ | | 
to play women's parts, &c. To obviate the impropriety of men a — 
repreſenting women, T. Goff, in his tragedy « of T he Raging _ | 9 
1631, has no female character. STEEVENS. 


4 Their moſt abſurd intents.] Why ſhould Cleopatra call Cæ- 
ſar's defigns ahſurd? She could not think his intent of carrying 
her in triumph, ſuch, with regard to his own glory: and her 
finding an expedient to diſappoint him, could not bring it under | 
that | We I much rather think the poet wrote, 
Their moſt aſſur d intents - | 

i. e. the purpoſes, which they make themſelves moſt fre of a ac- 
compliſning. THñEOBAlv. 

I have preſerved the old io. The defign certainly appeared. - 
abſurd enough to Cleopatra, both as ſhe thought it anrealonable't in 
itſelf, and as ſhe knew it would fail. Jon NSON, = : 


. 
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| To meet Mark Antony —Sirrah, Iras, go. — 
Nou, noble Charmian, we'll deſpatch Indeed : 
— And, when thou haſt done this chare, PH 5285 thee 5 


leave 


7 To play till dooms-day. —Bring our crown and all. = 
Wherefore” 8 this noiſe: E - 


[Exit be. 4 miſe within. 1 


Enter one of the Guard. 


| Gu4RD.-. Here i is a rural pliow: 


That will not be deny'd your Late 1 1 TE 
* brings you figs. 


Cxko. Let him come in. How poor! an inen 8 


ment _—_ : [Exil Guard. | 


; May do a noble yr 1 e me . 
My reſolution's plac d, and I have nothing 
Of woman in me: Now from head to foot _ 
I am marble-conſtant: now the flecting moon 

-No planet is of mine?” EEE En. 


4 —Sirrah, I ras, 20. From 3 it appears chat Sinreb, an 


; appellation generally addreſſed to males, was 1 applicable to 
5 — SrrrVENS. 


—— How por &c.] Thus the ſecond folio. The firſt nonſen- 


bea reads—What poor & c. STEEVENS. 


6 


now the Peeting moon 


No planet is of mine. | Alluding to the Ss devotion pid = 


10 he moon under the name of Iſis, WaRBURToN, 


1 really believe that our poet was not at all acquainted with the : 
devorion that the Ægyptians paid to this planet under the name of 


Iſis; but that Cleopatra having ſaid, I have nithing of woman in 
me, added, by way of amplification, that ſhe had not even the 


changes of diſpoſition peculiar to her fex, and which ſometimes happen 


ns frequently as theje of the moon; or that {he was not, like the ſea, 


governed by the moon, So, in King Richard III. * —I being 


govern 'd by the watry an, &, Why ſhould ſhe ſay on this 


occaſion that ſhe no longer made uſe of the forms of worlvip pe- 5 
0 Sher to her l 5 | 
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Re-enter e with a Clown bringing a baſtet. 


. 5 _ This ! is the man. 


Ct Eo. Avoid, and leave Mm. Eu Guard. £ 
Haſt thou the pretty worm of Nilus* there, 


That kills and pains not? 


| Com nv. Truly I have him: bur: 1 would not t be 
the N that e deſire FOR: to touch him, for 


Flug is inconſtant. $0; 4 in Giese ene Zr, "$6194 I 
= Wl; 0 ſhow the world ſhe was not "ng. See Vol. X. 
p. 511, n. 7. SrREVENs. | 


Our author will himſelf furniſh us wich a evmtmodiont i interpre- 
” tation of this paſſage. I am now © whole as the marble, founded 
as the rock,” and no longer changeable and fluctuating between | 


Fo different purpoſes, like the fleeting and inconflant moon, 


That monthly changes in her circled orb.“ Milon "oy 


— 
„ 


= the pretty worm of Nilus —] Worm is the Teutonick 


word fox ſerpent ; we have the blind-worm and flow-wor » {till in 
our language, and the Norwegians call an enormous monſter, ſeen 


ſometimes in the northern ocean, the fea-worm, Jon» we WR 


So, in The Dumb Knight, 1633: | 

Thoſe coals the Roman Portia did devour, 
Axe not burnt out, nor have th' ein WOrms 

« Vet loſt their ſtings.” 

| Ain. in The Tragedy of Hoffman, 1631: 

| 5 I'll watch for tear N 


Of VENOMOUS worms, | 
See Vol. X. p. 100, n. 4. STEEVENS. 


In the Northern counties, the word avorm is ill given to the 
ſerpent ſpecies in general. I have ſeen a Northumberland ballad, _ 
entituled, The laidly Worm of Spindleſton Heughes, i. Ee. The Joath- 


ſome or foul ſerpent of a: Craggs; certain rocks ſo called, 


near Bamburgh Caſtle. 
Sha ſpeare uſes worm again in the ſame ſenſe, See the Second 
| part of King Henry VI: 1 
| e mortal cuorm might make the fleep eternal,” " 
| Pexxcv. 
b 1 in . old 3 of T, he New Te lament, Acts xxvili. 
« No when the barbarians ſaue the « Wworme wang on his hand, & c. 
| | | - FOLLE Ty 
» X | 
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his biting | is immortal ; thoſe, that do die of it, ; do : 
ſeldom or never recover. 


Ci xo. Remember'ſt thou any that have died « on t? 


Crown. Very many, men and women too. 1 
heard of one of them no longer than yeſterday: * 
very honeſt woman, but ſomething given to lie; as 


a woman ſhould not do, but in the way of honeſty : 1 5 


how ſhe died of the biting of it, what pain ſhe felt, 


Truly, ſhe makes a very good report o the worm: 


But he that will believe all that they ſay, ſhall ne- 
ver be ſaved by half that they do: __ this1 Is moſt 
fallible, the worm's an odd worm. 


CLEO. Get thee hence; farewell. 


Crown. I wiſh you all joy of then Worm 
Cxko. Farewell. [Clown ſels down the baſket. . 


Cromx. You mull think this, 160k: dad that the | 
worm will do his kind.? ” 


CEO. Ay, ay; farewell,” 


C!uxon x. Look you, the worm is not to hi a 
ed, but in the keeping of wiſe people; for, indeed, | 
5 there 1: is no 3 in the worm. 


1 2 he that will believe all that the ſay, Bll m e be ſaved W 
| by half hat they de:] Shakſpeare's clowns are always jokers, and 
deal in ſly ſatire. It is plain this muſt be read the N way, 

and all and half change places. WarBuRTON, | 


Probably Shakſpeare deſigned that confuſion which the critick 
would ONES STEEVENS. = 


EM will do his kind.] The 8 will a0 according to . 
nature. Joh nsoN. 


So, in Heywood” s If you know not Me you 2 Nobody, 16 33: 8 
Good girls, they do their kind,” _ - 

"Kd. in the ancient black letter romance of Hr 9 75 JOY, no 7 

date: | 


« He dyd full geatylly his lid "Sr EVENS. | 

Again „ in The Tragicall Hyſtory of Romens and Juliet, 1 562: 

For tickle Fortune th, an wee but her Kind. 
| Mato NE 
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"Ws. Take thou no care; it ſhall be ect. 


Crown. Very good: give it nothing, 1. Pray you, 
for i it is not worth the feeding. a 


Ceo. Will it cat me? 


Com x. You muſt not think 1 am 10 Kinpte, 10 8 
I know the devil himſelf will not eat a woman: 1 
| know, that a woman is a diſh for the gods, if the 
devil dreſs her not. But, truly, theſe ſame whoreſon 
devils do the gods great harm in their women; for 
In every ten that they make, the devils mar five. 


Co. Well, get thee gone; farewell. 


Cr own. Yes, Torſooth; * with you Joy of the = 
vorm. b 185 


Re-enter Inas, with, a robe, crown, Kc. 
"Cann. Give me my robe, put on ny crown; I 8 


. have „ 
| Immortal longings in me: Now no more 


Ihe juice or Egypt's grape chall moiſt this lip: 


Yare, yare,* good Iras; quick. —Methinks, | hear 
Antony call; I ſee him rouſe himſelf | . 
To praiſe my noble act; I hear him mock _ 

„ The luck of Ceſar, which the © gods sive men 


| 8 e longings i, in me. This expredl ion appears | to have : 
been tranſplanted into Addiſon's Cats : | | 
| This /onging after immortality.” 5 STEEVENS. 5 


Lare, are, ] i. e. make haſte, be nimble, be ready. $o, i in i 
dhe old bl. romance of Syr Eglamoure of At rings © 
hy © Ryght ſoone he made him Hare. 

See alſo Vol. III. p. 5, n. 3. STEEVENS. 


"A poveding paſſage procitely aſcertains the meaning of the 
Word? 
4 4-20 l it n, were like | 
« A halter'd neck, which does the hangman thank 
For being gare about him.“ MALONV E. 


7 
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: To excuſe their after wrath : Huſband, I come: 
Nov to that name my courage prove my title! 


l I am fire, and air; my other elements 


I give to baſer life. So, —have you done? 
Come then, and take the laſt warmth of my lips. 

; Farewell, Kind Charmian ;—Iras, long farewell. 

1 5 Kiſſes ibem. Iras falls and dies. 
Have I the aſpick i in my lips?* Doſt fall??? 


If thou and nature can ſo gently part, 


The ſtroke of death is as a lover's pinch,” 


= | Which hurts, and 1s deſir'd. Doſt thou lie ſtill? ? 


If thus thou vaniſheſt, thou tell'ſt the world 
1. is not worth leave- taking. 


Chan. Diſſolve, thick cloud, and rain; ; ; tha 1 : 
5 VVV 
| The gods themſelves do weep! F 


e. „„ This proves me baſe: a 
= If ſhe firſt meet the cd Antony, 5 
He'll make demand of her;“ and ſpend that kiſs, 
. Which is my heaven to have. —Come, mortal : 
„ 
[ the o/p, which 2 eppic to ber breaf. 


2 7 am « fv, 4 air; my other aber 5 | 

J give 10 baſer life. J So, in King Henry V. «4 « He f 15 s pure air 
and Fre; and the dull elements of earth and water never appear 
in tim.” Do not our lives, (ſays Sir Andrew 3 
eonſiſt of the ur elements?” MAL ON T. 


Have I the aſpick in my lips ?] Are my lips beide d by the | 
| aipick, that my kiſs has deſtroyed thee? MaLone. | 


— 4 — Dif jall?] Iras muſt be ſuppoſed to have applied an aſp | 
to her arm while her miſtreſs was ſettling her 0 or J KNOW. not 
; way i ſe ſhould fall ſo ſoon. STEEVENs. | | 


5 - a lœver's pinch, ] So before, p. 45 3: | 
That am with Phobus' amorons uche b black. 2 872 EVENS. 


Hell mate demand of her;] He will enquire of her concerning 
5 mie, and kiſs her for giving him intelligence. JohNS§,mN. 


5 1 Come, mortal æureteh, 0 Old copies, unmerrically ; . 
; zumich. —. 5 ST FEVENS, 


. - Come, thou io ria 
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With thy ſharp teeth this knot intrinſicate 
Of life at once untie: poor venomous fool, a 
Be angry, and deſpatch. O, could'ſt thou ſpeak ! ! 8 
That I might hear thee call mow Cæſar, aſs LR 


e e pd 


Cnak. 5 0 eaſtern lar! 


% ͤ ↄ̊ nn Peace, peace! 
Doſt thou not e my baby at my breaſt, 


| That ſucks the nurſe aſleep: or” 


CHAR > O, break! O, break! g 


 Crno. As ſweet as balm, as ſoft as air, as gentle. — 
0 Antony N. I will take thee too— 


* Applying another aſp to her arm. 
What mould I 1 — K Falls on a bed, and dies. 


2 5 FRO afs | | 
| © Ungaliclel !] i. e. an 4 Adee » more Flakes 3 to hive the : 
"mania of death within my reach, and thereby deprive his N 


bot its nobleſt decoration. Srrrvr NS. 


9 That ſucks the nurſe aſleep ?] Before the baun of this 
piece, The Tragedy of Cleopatra, by Daniel, 1 594. had made its 
appearance; but Dryden is more indebted to it than rs : 
Daniel has the following addreſs to the aſp: . 

_ \«« Better than death death's office thou diſchargeſt, | 

© That with one gentle touch can free our breath; 

« And in a pleafing ſleep our ſoul enlargeſt, 

« Making ourſelves not privy to our death,— 
„Therefore come thou, of wonders wonder chief, 
That open canſt with ſuch an eaſy key 

« The door of life; come gentle, cunning thief, 
| That from ourſelves ſo ſteal'ſt ourſelves away.“ 
Dryden ſays on the ſame occaſion : 5 
„ Welcome thou kind deceiver! 

0 Thou beſt of thieves; who with an eaſy key 

„ Noſt open life, and, unperceiv'd by us, 
Even ſteal us from ourſelves : Diſcharging ſo 
 « Death's dreadful office better than himſelf, 7 
_« Touching our limbs ſo gently into lumber, | 
«© That death ſtands by, deceiv'd by his own image. 
« And thinks himſelf but np of ”  STERVENS, 
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 Cnan. In this wild world? ? i—So, fare thaw : 
„„en 

: Now boaſt thee, death! in thy poſſeſſion les 

A laſs unparallel' d. Downy windows, cloſe ; 

And golden Phoebus never be beheld 
Of eyes again ſo royal! Your crown” 8 awry; * ; 
5 PU mend it, and then 12885 


1 A this wild wor 2] T bus the old copy. 4 ſuppoſe ſhe means 15 
by this a/d world, this world which by the death of Antony is 
become a deſert to her. A wild is a deſert. Our author, however, 


might have written vi/d (i. e. vile according to ancient ſpelling) i 


for worthleſs. STEEVENS. | 


3 —— Downy windows, claſe; } 80, in . at Adonis: 
Her two blue avindows —— the upheaveth. 5 
MaloxE. 
Charmian. in 17 ing this, muſt be conceiv ied to cloſe Cleopatra' 8 
| eyes; one of he ficſt ceremonies en toward a dead body. 


. TIES 


4 
; tors. "The old editions had, 
1 Tour crown's away. Jon uso x. 5 


So, i in Daniel” s Tragedy of Cleopatra, 1594: 
«© And ſenſeleſs, in her ſinking down, the cores 
4 The diadem which on her head he wore; 
Which Charmian (poor weak feeble maid) cſpyes, 
And haſtes to right it as it was before; 
„For Eras now was dead.” STEEVENS. 


The correction was made by Mr. Pope. The author 0 here | 


as uſual followed the old tranſlation of Plutarch. — They found 


Cleopatra ſtarke dead layed upon a bed of gold, attired and arrayed 
in her royal robes, and one of her two women, which was called 
Iras, dead at her feete; and her other woman called Charmian 
half dead, and trembling, trimming. the diadem which Lopes 
_ wore upon her head.” MaLone. 


1 and then play. ] i. e. play her part in \ this tragick fm | 


- Your crown's « awry 8] This i is well al amended 155 te edi- 5 1 


by Jeftroying herſelf: or ſhe may mean, that having performed = 


her laſt office for her miſtreſs, ſhe will accept the permiſſion given _ 
her i in p. 674. to * play till TONY" 85 ae „„ 
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Enter the Guard, bing in. 


x, Guard. Where is the queen 2 


Cuax. . Speak ſoftly, wake her not. 5 
= Gvanp. cæſar hath Rk : 5 
5 Cnan. „ Too flow a meſſenger. e 
| [ Applies the 4%. 5 


0, come; apace, Arſpatch i I partly feel thee. 

uo Guary. Approach, ho! All's not well: Ce. 

ſar's beguil'd. 5 LE 

_ 60 225 There's Dolabella ſent from Ceſar; "7 
RS  —caall him. 1 


4; Gy UARD. What work i is nere '—Charmian, i is 
this well done! 5 


. Cnar. It is well done, and fitting for a princeſs 1 
Deſcended of ſo N a w 8 


All ſoldier! C (be. 


Enter Dorasslia. 


Ho. How goes it here? Ec 
. GuarD. 1 Al dead. 5 e 
„ Cefar, thy thought | 
Touch their l i in this: Thyſelf art coming 
To ſee perform'd the dreaded act, wes thou 
So ſought'ſt to hinder. 5 
| Hirnix. 5 A way there, way for Cefar! 


. Deſeended of fo many. = kings. J Almoſt theſe very 5 are | 
found 1 in Sir T. North's tranſlation of Plutarch; and in Daniel's 
plwkay on the ſame ſubject. The former book is not uncommon, 
and therefore it would be i impertinent to crowd the Page with every 
circumſtance which e has borrowed from the ſame original. 


5 Srösvkxs. | 
Vor. XII. * 
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Enter C _ and Attendants, | 


1 5 "Dot. O, fit, you are too fare an augurer; 9 
| That you did fear, is done. 


RR IT | Braviſt at the laſt: 


1 She levell'd at our pee and, being roy al, 


Took her own way. — The 8 885 of Weir deaths? ? 


5 I do not ſee them bleed. . . 
Do. 855 Who was lat with on 2 — 
1. Gu 18D. A imple countryman, that brought 45 


: her gs; - 
This was his baſket. OE 
Cas. . Poiſon'd then. ” 
i 1. GuaAaRD;. r 5 : 55 0 Cæſar, N 
5 This Charmian livd but now; ſhe N and - 
WE ſpake: 


1 fund her trimming up the 3 Ge 


On her dead miſtreſs; tremblingly the ſtood, 


And on the ſudden qropp d. 


— = 0 noble weakneſs 1 
: If they had ſwallow'd poiſon, *twould appear 

By external ſwelling : but ſhe looks like fleep, 4 
As ſhe would catch another Antony 

| In her ſtrong. toll of grace. N 


Dor. Te Here, on hs breaſt, 
oy There! is a vent of blood, wet ſomething blown: ' 
The like 1 is on her arm. | 


'J — * blown: 5 The fleſh 1 1s fomewhat pred or fools. | 
| Jon xs N . 


8 So, i 1n the ancient metrical romance of Sr. . of Hampton, 
bl. I. no date: 


That with venim upon him throwen, | 


9e * SO on then to- leben. 
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I. Gb. This is an aſpick 8 trail: and theſe | 
fig- leaves 

| Have ſlime upon them, fuch as the aſpick leaves 

: Upon the caves of Nile. „ 


T1: | Moſt probable, 
That ſo ſhe died; for hy phyſician tells me, 
She hath purſu'd concluſions infinite 
Of eaſy ways to die. Take up her beds 
And bear her women from the monument : .— 
She ſhall be buried by her Antony: 
No grave upon the earth ſhall clip? in it 
A pair ſo famous. High events as theſe 
Strike thoſe that make them: and their ſtory i is 
No leſs i in Pity, than his glory, : which 


| Again, in the romance of 65 Gs, bl. Y no data: 
© With adders all your beſtes hen Naine, 
is « With venyme are they hu. | 
5 Again, in Ben Jonſon” s Magnetick Lady: | 
„ WE< What is blown, puft ? Geak 0 | 
1 OM Tainted an' pleaſe you, ſome do call it. 
She ſevells and ſo bells, &c, STEVENS. 
3 She hath purſu'd concluſions infinite - To purſue cencluſſunt, 
is to try experiments. So, in Hamdet: 1 8 
. like the famous ape, 
e concluſtons,” Kc. 
Again, in C ymbelins - : | 
8 J did amplity my judgment bs in 
5 « Other concluſions. 5 STEEVENS. AY 


9 Of eaſy ways to die.] Such was the death brought on n by the 
_ aſpick's venom. Thus Lucan, Lib; IX: 
At tibi Leve miſer ſixus pracordia 1 preſſit 
Niliaca ſerpente cruor ; nulloque dolore 
Teſtatus morſus ſubita caligine mortem _ 
1 05 Accipis, & Stygias ſomno deicendls ad umbras.“ 
; STEEVENS. 
2 — =} clip —] i. e c. enfold. See p. 608, n. 4. STEEVENS, tk 
Heir ftory is 
Wo leſs in pity, than bis 0 &c. ] 1. e. the narrative of "OY 
events demands not leſs compaſſion for the ſufferers, than glory on 
the part of him who brought on their Taller gee | STEEVENS. | 


684 ANTONY AND CLEOPATRA. 


Brought them to be lamented, Our army ſhall, 
In ſolemn ſhow, attend this funeral ; 
And then to Rome. Come, Dolabella, ſee 


7 5 * order 1 in this great ſolemnity. | [Exenmt. 5 


. This play keeps curiof ity Hows EY add the pulling always — 
x” ke. The continual hurry of the action, the variety of in- 
cidents, and the quick ſucceſſion of one perſonage to another, cal! 
the mind forward without intermiſſion from the firſt act to the laſt. 
But the power of delighting is derived principally from the frequent 
changes of the ſcene; for, except the feminine arts, ſome of which 
are too low, which diſtinguiſh Cleopatra, no character is very 
ſtrongly diſcriminated. Upton, who did not eaſily miſs what he _ 
deſired to find, has diſcovered that the N of Antony is, 
uperb, according _ 
to his real practice. But I think his diction not diſtinguiſhable 
from that of others: the moſt tumid ſpeech. in the play is that 
4 which Cæſar makes to Octavia. 6 
The events, of which the principal are deſcribed according to 
gn. hiſtory, are produced without any art of connexion or care of dif- | 


with great ſkill and learning, made pompous and 


E poſition. . 
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